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TRAILING AKRBGL UES. 


By ETHEL HATTON. 


Barren wood and branches bare, 
Dead leaves scattered everywhere. 


/ 


Heaped in hollows or wind stirred, 
(Like a flock of frightened bird) 


Rush the leaves, or falling fleet, 
A carpet spread for winter's feet. 


Silhouetted ’gainst the skies 
Dim and misty mountains rise, 


While through branches naked, tail, 
Peers the ghost-moon over all, 


“Tired heart!” I whispered, “See ! 
How well thy life has pictured thee.” 


Then, beneath a leafless oak, 
Faint and rare a fragrance woke; 


And I stopped and, bending low, 
Full of thoughts of long ago, 


Pushed the rain-soaked ferns aside 
And this perfect flower descried— 


Hidden like a thought of God 
*Mid the dead leaves and the sod. 


* * %* * * * 


Ah, many an unknown bloom ts ours 
Lf we but stoop to find the flowers. 


‘Mid life’s dead leaves, perchance may watt 
A key to Eden's shining gate. 


Drawn by H. M. Eaton. pA Searlet’ at Fault.” 


‘ror FULLY HALF A MINUTE THEY STOOD THUS.” 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


mOFULAK MONIHLY. 
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Pee ORDER OF THE 
AND ITS WORK IN 
By LOUISE 


WHEN a newly formed organization makes 
strong and rapid growth in any community, it is 
certainly because it is pivoted in an idea which 
was already working in the minds of the com- 
munity. The history of the International Order 
of the King’s Daughters and Sons can be ex- 
plained only in this way : Founded in a little 
coterie of ten women, increasing so rapidly in 
numbers as to be forced in 
its second year to establish 
a periodical as the only 
practicable medium of 
communication between 
its members ; putting a gir- 
dle round the earth in less 
than five years, with ‘‘cir- 
cles”? in Canada, Europe, 
Turkey, Palestine, India, 
China, Japan, Australia, 
New Zealand, as well as 
in nearly every State and 
Territory in the Union; a 
little later constrained to 
open its doors to men 
knocking importunately for 
admission to what had at 
first been contemplated 
only as an Order of women ; 
an organization with a story 
like this must have been wanted, not by a few 
persons only, but by humanity—by the time. 

It is barely eleven years ago—to be exact, it 
was on the thirteenth day of January, 1886—that 
the Order was founded. Nine women (the 
tenth happened to be absent) who had _ often 
talked together about the need among earnest 
women, active in Christian work, of ‘‘a new 
spirit of unity and fellowship in faith, hope and 
love,’ and who, being wise and experienced, 
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able to judge of the signs of the times, perceived 
that they were not singular in this desire for 
unity and fellowship, decided to offer themselves 
as a nucleus for such a fellowship, and organized 
themselves into ‘‘a sisterhood of service.’? With 
that prophetic impulse which always builds bet- 
ter than it knows, they called themselves ‘‘ the 
Central Council,’’ and elected from among them- 
selves such officers as 
would serve a large organi- 
zation, little noting how 
vast was to that 
circumference of which 
they were the centre. 

The Central Council of 
what? The question of 
hame was not an easy one 
to answer. Not long before 
that time Edward Everett 
Hale had written a mar- 
velous little book called 
‘¢Ten Times One are Ten,”’ 
which had had remarkable 
vogue, and in its own way 
had gone far to meet the 
desire for fellowship in 
effort which was ferment- 
ing in people’s minds. Not 
long before, too, 


become 


BOTTOME. 


one of 
these women had organized a group of school 
girls into a little society, which she had called 
the King’s Daughters. The name appealed to 
them all as suggesting just that band of fel- 
lowship which they were seeking, loose and 
flexible, yet inevitable as the household band, yet 
with a high sacredness. They adopted the name 
for their new organization, and from Dr. Hale’s 
book the idea of self-multiplying ‘‘ tens,’’ which, 
though since abandoned, furnished the best pos- 


4 THE ORDER OF 


MRS. ISABELLA CHARLES DAVIS, 


sible framework for the rapid ‘devel- 
opment of the Order. From Dy. 
Hale’s little book they also adopted 


THE KING’S DAUGHTERS AND SONS. 

Council of Women. Mrs. Dickinson is a strong platform 
speaker, as is also the Corresponding Secretary of the Order, 
Mrs. Isabella Charles Davis. Mrs. Davis has a marked 
gift for organization, and the two secretaries travel every 
year many thousands of miles in the interests of the Order, 
building up or strengthening local, county and State organ- 
izations. 

From the very beginning the Order formulated its cardinal 
points in the two words, service and liberty. Its first published 
circular laid emphasis upon ‘‘the solemn obligation of every 
Daughter of the King to serve, and the freedom of every 
soul as to the form of service it should choose.’’? These 
words, service and liberty, marvelously responded to the 
spirit of the time. Equally harmonious with this speech, 
though, even to its founders, not so obviously, was the 
announced purpose of the Order ‘‘to hasten the Kingdom 
of God in the hearts of the children of men,’’ or, as the 
constitution afterward formulated it, ‘‘to deyelop spiritual 
life and to stimulate Christian activities.”’ It was with 
amazement that they learned how wide and how popular 
was the response to this purpose, and found, to quote from 
one of their publications, that ‘‘the love which was needed 
to create the desire was much more universal than they 


as the motto of the Order, a quat- 
rain which’ precisely embodied its 
ideals —faith, hope, love, and the 
outward expression of all three, 
Service : 
ee Look up and not down, 

Look forward and not back, 

Look out and not in, 

And Jend a hand.” 


From another of Dr. Hale’s books 
they borrowed their watchword, ‘‘ In 
His Name,” the initial letters of which are always en- 
graved upon the little silver Maltese cross, which was sub- 
sequently adopted as the badge of the Order. 

The members of the newly formed Central Council were 
women already known and trusted in a somewhat large 
circle ; without this, even such faith and prophetic fore- 
sight as was theirs would hardly have impelled them thus 
to offer themselves as the nucleus of a great movement. 
Mrs. Theodore Irying was at the head of a well-known 
girls’ school. Mrs. Courtland de Peyster Field’s influence 
had been widely exerted upon young women of social 
position for the promotion of the higher spiritual life. 
Mrs. Margaret Bottome, who was chosen to be President 
of the Central Council, and is still President of the In- 
ternational Order of the King’s Daughters and Sons, had 
long shown conspicuous ability in Biblical exposition, 
and by her parlor readings had drawn many _ society 
women to undertake serious Bible study. Mrs. Mary 
Lowe Dickinson, who was chosen Sceeretary, and still is 
the General Secretary of the Order and the editor of its 
periodical, The Silver Cross, had been a college professor 
and author, and prominent in the cause of the higher 
She is now the President of the National 
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supposed ;”’ so that what they had 
to do was not so much to arouse an 
impulse to good work as to guide it. 
No light task this! and requiring 
an organization and machinery of 
which they had little dreamed. With 
the question ‘‘ What shall we do?” 
coming to them from all over the 
country they found themselves forced 
to open an office, employ a staff of 
helpers, create a literature, found a 
periodical, and, as fast as might be, 
to subdivide and deepen the work by 
the appointment of Provincial, State 
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and County Secretaries. Very soon it was found 
impossible to keep the circles to a membership 
of ten, as had been at first intended ; a more 
flexible unit was needed. Then Chapters had 
to be created to include still larger numbers 
united in a common work, and finally the City 
Union, which codrdinates the activities of an 
entire community. This is the latest deyelop- 
ment of the organization, and as yet it has 
found its chief success in the small cities and 
larger towns. The Central Council, by the mere 
increase of its committee work, was forced to 
add to its own mem- 
bership, and at pres- 
ent it consists of thir- 
teen members. 
Among the later ad- 
ditions are Mrs. Seth 
Low, wife of the Pres- 
ident of Columbia 
University, and Mrs. 
David H. Greer, wife 
of the rector of St. 
Bartholomew’s 
Church, New York. 
Never probably has 
there been a more 
truly catholic body ; 
than this Order. = 
There is absolutely 
no bar to membership 


in sex, age, nation- LIBRARY 
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ality, color or creed, the constitutional condition 
of membership being that the applicant shall 
“hold herself or himself responsible to the 
King, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’? At 
an early day the need of explaining this state- 
ment was brought home to the Order, and a 
leaflet was issued declaring that the Order ‘‘ de- 
clined to make of its Central Council a board 
of examiners into the theological views of its 
members.”’ 

It was never the purpose of the Order to open 
new fields of work, but rather to turn new workers 
into work already in 
progress, especially in 
their own churches, 
and to foster in them 
a habit of recogniz- 
ing the work that lies 
unnoticed around 
them. In this the 
success has been 
great; the number 
of ‘‘Do ye nexte 
thynge”’ 
legion. 


circles is 
Almost as 
the 
cir- 


numerous are 
Aid”? 
cles, who hold them- 
= ~~ selves ready for any 
little service the pas- 
tor may require. 
There are circles that 
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sing in hospitals, circles that visit poorhouses 
and prisons, circles that work for the poor, 
for missions, for Indians, for local charities, 
for temperance. There are a number of strong 
circles of men for rescue work. An enthusiastic 
King’s Son is at the head of the Organized 
Charities of Chicago ; an important part of the 
benevolent work of some States, North Caro- 
lina for example, is in the hands of circles ; 
and there are cities in Canada where the City 
Union is practically in charge of all the benevo- 
lences of the city. 

Some new fields haye, however, almost of ne- 
cessity been opened. ‘‘The International Com- 
mercial Travelers’ Cirele’’ covers several coun- 
tries, and, though still young, exerts a strong 
and beneficent influence. The Home Study 
work of the Order is new in its volunteer 
element, the teachers being members of the 
Order, who serve with- 
out fee. The Piazza 
Circle work unites the 
women in summer ho- 
tels in working for some 
benevolent purpose or 
in self-improvement. 

A number of impor- 
tant charitable institu- 
tions are due to the 
Order, or are largely 
supported by certain 
circles. Summer 
Homes and _ Seaside 
Shelters for Children 
are among the favorite 
enterprises. The Craig 
Colony for Epileptics 
receives a good portion 
of its support from JENNIE 


circles all over this State. The Silver 
Cross Home for Epileptics in Mary- 
land, founded and entirely supported 
by a circle in that State, is the pio- 
neer institution in the South for this 
class of unfortunates. The King’s 
Daughters of a certain town have 
presented the town with an ambu- 
lance, and meet all its expenses. The 
Jennie Casseday Free Infirmary for 
Women, in Louisville, Ky., owes its 
existence to Jennie Casseday, a bed- 
ridden girl, who, through her circle 
and the Order, founded and for years 
maintained this large and admirably 
equipped institution. The founder 
has recently died inthe Home. It will 
be forever maintained by members of the Order 
as a memorial of her who in her hidden life was 
such a power for good. 

It was inevitable that the rapid growth of the 
Order should lead to sentimentalism, but the 
constant endeavor of the Central Committee has 
been to promote sound and practical ideas of 
service and duty. They haye so far succeeded 
that at the last report made to the Central Coun- 
cil by the General Secretary, Mrs. Dickinson could 
say : ‘‘ The Order is fast redeeming itself from 
the too great exuberance of its youth, and is 
already recognized as a practical factor in Chris- 
tian unity; and another year must make it a 
recognized factor in the stronger lines of philan- 
thropic work.” 

A striking illustration of this statement might 
have been found in this city any time these six 
years past, in the Tenement-house Chapter of 
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the Order. It deserves a detailed description, 
because of the importance of the tenement- 
house problem, with which in certain respects 
it tries to cope. The Chapter was founded in 
1890 by Mr. Jacob A. Riis, an ardent King’s 
Son, and the well-known author of ‘‘ How the 
Other Half Lives,’’ ‘‘ The Children of the Poor,”’ 
and kindred works, which evince his profound 
acquaintance with all phases of tenement-house 
life. 

The summer before the Chapter was founded 
the Health Board had made the experiment, 
since become an established institution, of com- 
missioning a corps of young physicians as in- 
spectors to watch over the health of the tenement- 
house people. Mr. Riis had carefully observed 
the work of this ‘‘summer corps’’ of medical in- 
spectors, and he became convinced that much of 
it was futile because 
the city had made and 
could make no pro- 
vision by which they 
could carry out their 
own recommenda- 
tions. Volunteer work, 
Mr. Riis saw, was the 
only way to meet the 
difficulty, and at one 
of the devotional meet- 
ings of the Order held 
monthly in the Broad- 
way Tabernacle he 
asked that a Com- 
mittee .for Tenement- 
house Work should be 
formed to offer aid to 
the Board of Health. 
A number of women 
responded to Mr. Riis’s call, and a few days 
later Mrs. Davis organized a Committee which 
in time became the Tenement- house Chap- 
ter of the King’s Daughters and Sons, with 
headquarters at 77 Madison Street, near Chat- 
ham Square. Of this Chapter Mrs. George H. 
MeGrew is Chairman and Mr. Riis Honorary 
Chairman, his duties not permitting him to at- 
tend meetings. The work he does for the Chap- 
ter outside of the meetings is, however, invalu- 
able. 

That first summer after the Committee (after- 
ward the Chapter) was formed, the fifty doctors 
of the ‘‘Summer Corps’’ found over 16,000 sick 
persons too poor to employ a physician ; mani- 
festly, therefore, too poor to buy medicine, 
strengthening food, sick-room comforts or to go 
into the country for ‘‘fresh air.’’? Each one of 
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AND SONS. 7 
the doctors had in his pocket a few postal cards 
addressed to the Committee, and it may be 
guessed how the little missives came dropping 
in at headquarters with every mail. This is 
what the President of the Health Board said in 
his report given to the public at the close of the 
summer : 

“Tt gives us pleasure to testify to the excellent 
work and aid which has been rendered by ‘The 
King’s Daughters.’ Providing food, medicine 
and other necessary personal and household arti- 
cles, trained nurses to care for the sick, and the 
thousand and one things which only women in 
the exercise of a practical sympathy can devise, 
they have worked hand in hand in the homes 
of the lowly poor with our inspectors for the re- 
lief of suffering humanity and to restore the sick. 
The inspector had but to indicate upon a postal 
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card provided by the Order what was most 
needed in any individual case to have it promptly 
supplied, not as a diffusive, ill-judged charity, 
but as the kindly helping hand in time of need.”’ 
Similar testimonials have been given every year 
since that time. 

The resources for this service were threefold. 
First, the Order, so far as individuals or circles 
became interested to help. The very first year 
they sent flowers by the thousand bouquets, deli- 
for the sick, infants’ outfits, bedding, 
money in larger or smaller sums, a special dona- 
tion for the salary of a trained nurse, several 
baby carriages (to be loaned to mothers of sick 
babies), and best of all, the use and partial sup- 
port of a house on the banks of the Hudson for 
a Fresh-Air Home. As the work has become 
more widely known the number of contributing 
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circles or individual members of the Order has 
greatly increased. Many members of the Order 
living in the country open their houses to receive 
a few ‘‘fresh-air’’ children, or, what is still more 
important, delicate girls and conyalescent inya- 
lids. In several suburban towns members of the 
Order regularly entertain large parties of children 
for a day, several times in the summer. Occa- 
sionally the Chapter has a family to ‘‘ colonize ;”’ 
in that case some member or circle of the Order 
is found to act the part of friend to them in their 
new home. It makes all the difference between 
success and failure in removing families from the 
city to the country. 

The Chapter’s second source of income is the 
general public, who are quick to answer ap- 
peals for aid made through the newspapers, and 
who often contribute when no appeal is made. 
The third source, not of income but of means 
to accomplish its ends, is found in the existing 
charitable institutions, public and private. For 
it was not so much the intention that the Chap- 
ter should add one more to the long list of chari- 
table institutions of New York as that by study- 
ing the cases brought to their notice under cir- 
cumstances peculiarly favorable for study, and 
winning the confidence of the people, it should 
be the means of bringing those who needed 
help into relations with the institution which 
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seemed to be best calculated to help them, what- 
ever the need might be. There is hardly an in- 
stitution, hospital, dispensary, public or private, 
which has not codperated most generously with 
the Chapter in its work. 

Yet, numerous as are the charities of the city, 
it cannot be said that they perfectly cover the 
field of the people’s need. There are some 
crevices between them, some over-large meshes 
of their inter-relations through which many poor 
people must fall. And here the Chapter finds its 
especial field, for by reason of the intimate rela- 
tions found with the people at the sick bedside, 
and in the chamber of the dying, it gains that 
thorough acquaintance with character which per- 
mits such exceptional work. For example, no 
provident loan association can wisely lend money 
without security ; but the Chapter can and fre- 
quently does, simply because the personal char- 
acter of the borrower, which is thoroughly known, 
has weight. For the same reason the chap- 
ter can pension without pauperizing widows 
or aged persons. The constant friendly super- 
vision makes the transaction a safe one. Even 
the landlords recognize the. validity of the judg- 
ment of persons in such close personal relations 
with their tenants, and not infrequently by re- 
mitting a month’s rent, codperate in the effort of 
the Chapter to tide a family over a hard place. 
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It is people whose 
needs in time of sick- 
ness or trouble there 
is no charity to mect 
that the Chapter reck- 
ons as its peculiar 
charge, ‘‘The King’s 
Daughters’ own 
eases,’ and upon 
these it expends more 
abundant labor. Such 
a case was the old 
couple who had once 
seen prosperous days, 
who after sixty years 
of married life had 
nothing before them 
but the separate wards 
of the almshouse. A 
timely illness brought 
first the ‘‘summer 
doctor,’ and at his request the King’s Daugh- 
ters’ nurse ; the Chapter found a circle in Wash- 
ington to pension the old couple, and their few 
remaining years were spent together. There 
was the aged poet, once a celebrity in his way, 
who could not dig and was too proud to beg, 
and was actually starving when the health in- 
spector found him. Such was the bitterness of 
his pride that he would even yet have starved 
had not one of the Chapter members with con- 
siderate tact gone to him day after day with a 
basket of flowers, underneath which, when she 
had gone, he found the needed food. 

Again, it was a family so desperately bad that 
churches and charities alike had washed their 
hands of them, and only the public institutions, 
at the inevitable cost of thousands of dollars to the 
community, remained for the father, mother and 
four children. It took months of patient study 
and wise treatment to win them to temperance and 
self-support, but it was done at last at a cost— 
so far as money goes—of twenty dollars! And 
still, again, it was the hardworking father of a 
family, reduced by long illness to exhaust the 
little capital his huckster’s trade required, whom, 
after nursing back to health, the Chapter set up 
with an unsecured loan of ten dollars, and thus 
restored to prosperity. 

All these forms of service are the direct out- 
growth of the aid proffered to the Board of 
Health, but they are not its only outgrowth. 
The majority of families thus brought to the 
Chapter’s notice need moral and social uplift, 
and the Chapter House soon becomes the centre 
of a social work, with kindergarten, clubs, classes 
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and the usual features of such a centre. It 
would be hard to say which branch of this work 
seems to be most full of promise—the little 
kindergarten with its thirty children and the 
homes that are reached through them ; the back- 
yard which the children have named The King’s 
Garden, the only playground within a square 
mile, in which two hundred of the thousands of 
children of that district spend blissful hours ; 
the boys’ club, where the Young Guard learn 
patriotism and decent play; the girls’ club, with 
its singing and sewing classes and its gleeful 
‘“oame night ;’? the mothers’ club, which gives 
to fifty hard-worked mothers ‘‘the only good 
time we have;’’ the little girls’ Saturday morn- 
ing sewing class; the Saturday afternoon expedi- 
tions to the Museum of Natural History; the 
children’s free library, in which 1,337 children, 
too irresponsible for even the free public libra- 
ries, draw books without check and never lose 
the Christmas trees and the Thanksgiving 
dinners, eaten in their first 
‘party’? —that is, the first meal eaten sitting to- 
gether at table many of these families have ever 
known—or the evening entertainments provided 
now and then through the winter. Each has its 
place and meets a need. 

The Superintendent’s room in the Chapter 
House is the place to which everybody comes 
who wants help or counsel. Better still, it is 
the place to which the people of the neighbor- 
hood known to the Chapter bring their neighbors 
who need either. For it has come to this, that 
the ‘‘fellowship of service’? which the Order of 
the King’s Daughters and Sons was designed to 
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foster has extended into the tenement-house dis- 
trict, and the Chapter and its friends in the tene- 
ments are united in helping others. The poor 
mother who came to the club trundling her 
empty baby carriage to give the Chapter to lend 
to some mother whose baby was not dead; the 
widow foreed to send her boy to an orphan 
asylum, who brought the straw hat he would 
not need ‘‘as a thank offering ;’’? the woman who 
kept her jubilant but hungry children waiting 
while she cooked her sick neighbor's Thanks- 
giving dinner before cooking her own ; the woman 
who, when the nurse is otherwise occupied, can 
always be called on to wateh by a sick-bed; the 
old grandfather who is ready to ‘‘mind’’ his 
neighbor’s children while she comes to the club ; 
the sad-hearted mother who offered her dead 
daughter's bed for any poor girl who needed a 
home; the widow living on a dollar and a half a 
week earned by her son as cash boy, who, at the 
request of the Chapter, took a homeless family 
to board over Sunday and kept them until Thurs- 
day ‘‘that the ladies might have time to turn 
themselves ;’’? the woman who secured a service 
place in a seaside charity and proffered her ‘‘ 
fluence”? to get a bed there for any sick child 
under the nurse’s care; even the hoodlum boys 
who used to hustle the children on library after- 
noon, who, at the janitor’s suggestion, trans- 
ferred themselves into ‘‘The King’s Daughters’ 
monitors’? and kept order at the door (some- 
times, it must be confessed, with more zeal than 
gentleness )-—these are only afew members of the 
ever-enlarging fellowship of service which centres 
in the Tenement-house Chapter. 

There is a significance in this fellowship that 
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is full of hope for this present time when the 
tenement-house problem is so big with evil por- 
tent. It shows the way to establish that com- 
munity of interest which alone can rob the situa- 
tion of its danger. It shows that there is a way 
for the ‘‘ classes’? to come into the lives of the 
““masses ’’ other than by gifts, other than by go- 
ing to live with them. The Chapter House is 
not a settlement. No member of the Chapter, 
nor any of its salaried officers except the janitor, 
has ever spent a night there. The experience of 
the Chapter shows that to enter into the lives of 
those whose lives are hard, it is not necessary, 
nor is it enough, to sleep in the same district, to 
breathe the same bad air, to suffer for awhile a 
few of the lighter inconyeniences which they con- 
tinually suffer. It is to be wholly at their serv- 
ice, heart and soul engaged to meet their need ; 
it is to feel their troubles always until a remedy 
for them has been found ; it is to be never wea- 
ried with their ignorance or their obstinacy, rec- 
ognizing the untoward circumstances that have 
made them so; itis to be quick to pierce through 
that husk of ignorance and obstinacy and find 
the real person, the real need, that lie within, 
and with a yearning heart reach forth to meet 
them. Such a service which draws him who 
serves and him who is served into a fellowship 
that closes up the chasms between the prosper- 
ous and the unfortunate—the chasms in which 
lie hidden such dangers to society. This is the 
fellowship which—I will not say the Tenement- 
house Chapter has established with the tene- 
ment-house district—but which here and there 
in the district has become a reality that is 
full of hope. 
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Major General Confederate States Cavalry, Army of Northern Virginia. 


So mucu has been said and written about the 
family, education and military exploits of Gen- 
eral Robert Edward Lee of Virginia, that I am 
sure that my readers feel that they are well ac- 
quainted with him, yet in all that I have read or 
heard related about this great man, I have 
neither seen nor heard anything about his 
marked personal peculiarities, and until these 
are known a correct estimate of his character 
cannot be made. ‘There is always a halo about 
ereat characters in history which too often ob- 
secures their humanity, 
and classes them with 
the myths, so to speak, 
and while there may be 
perhaps no objection to 
this, I think it well that 
we should not lose 
sight of the human 
traits in their composi- 
tion, even if for no other 
reason than that these 
show the weaknesses 
which added to the 
burdens they had to 
carry. While General 
Lee was strong men- 
tally, free from all dis- 
orders which rankle in 
and disease the soul, 
and warp the high at- 
tributes of intelligence, 
or chain it to the earth, 
he 
strong humanity, and 
was richly endowed 
with all human appetites 
the 


also possessed a 


and passions, and 
conflict with him was which 
gratify, which to obey, or how to restrain them 


of these to 


within proper limits. Possessed of a splendid 
physique, he was an athlete. Like Washington, 
he could jump and swim with the most expert, 
and there was none who could do or endure 
more than he. There was no finer horseman, 
and none a better judge or greater admirer of 
a horse than he. He knew his generals by their 
horses, and was the closest observer in the army 


of the condition of the cayalry and artillery 
horses, and also the transportation of mules. 
The colonel of cavalry who neglected his horses 
was rarely promoted, however able a tactician 
or strategist, or however brave in battle. On 
one occasion, while on the march, the cavalry 
halted at the summit of a long and steep hill 
and the troopers were lounging along the road- 
side waiting for orders to move when General 
R. E. Lee passed on through to the front, and, 
secing that the saddles had slipped back out of 
their proper places on 
the backs of the 
horses, he called up 
each colonel and di- 
rected him to have the 
saddles adjusted, and 
at the end of the march 
he sent for the cavalry 
commanders, and gave 
them specific directions, 
and some wholesome 
advice concerning the 
care of the backs of the 
vavalry horses on the 
march. All who have 
had experience in 
marching up and down 
steep hills know that 
the saddles will slip to 
the rear in climbing and 
crowd forward while 
descending a hill, and 
time is saved and mercy 
bestowed on the horse 
to halt and adjust the 
saddle at the summit and at the foot of each 
and every long steep hill encountered upon the 
march. Nothing seemed to escape the watchful 
eye of General Lee. One day, in the Wilder- 
ness, during the fiercest grappling we had with 
Grant, the writer was riding with General Lee, 
and while passing a spot where early in the 
morning a commissary had been butchering 
some beeves, he noticed that the pelts were 
lying about on the ground. — He stopped, sent a 
staff officer to have the commissary brought to 
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him, then calling his at- 
tention to the wanton 
waste of this public prop- 
erty, reminded him that 
those hides could be ex- 
changed for leather, and 
shoes thus obtained for 
the poor bare-footed sol- 
diers. 

On another occasion he 
passed a cavalry brigade 
halted in a lane, and saw 
the men of every regiment 
but one off in the adjoin- 
ing field helping them- 
selves to watermelons. 
He asked for the colonel 
of the regiment which 
was not pillaging, and 
when the colonel came up 
he asked him why his 
men were not out in the 
field helping themselves 
to the delicious water- 
melons, which were so 
abundant. The colonel 
replied, ‘‘ My men, Gen- 
eral, are not allowed to 
disobey your orders con- 
cerning pillaging.’? Sev- 
eral of these colonels had 
been recommended for 
promotion, and it is needless to say which of the 
lot was preferred—the man who obeyed orders 
and kept his men from pillaging was the one 
honored. 

General Lee’s habits were simple and without 
the least ostentation. He lived in a tent winter 
and summer, in all kinds and conditions of 
weather, dressed plainly, without ornamentation. 
He wore a plain, neatly fitting coat, without 
chevrons, and three stars on the collar without 
the wreath were merely to show that he was a 
commissioned officer, and this was the only badge 
of office displayed about his person, yet his uni- 
form was always clean, his boots were always 
neatly polished and well fitting, his linen was 
always immaculately white, his neat-fitting white 
collar and snow-white cuffs protruding at the end 
of a clean and well-fitting glove were always re- 
freshing to look at. His speech was slow, his 
voice musical and his manner deliberate. Social 
and pleasant in conversation, he never took ad- 
vantage of his rank to overawe or embarrass those 
with whom he came in contact. 
were positive and clear. 
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couched in pleasant lang- 
uage and delivered with 
grace, kindness and _ pre- 
cision. He was an in- 
fallible judge of human 
nature and an accurate 
judge of men. When con- 
fronting an adversary his 
first aim always was to 
learn all that he could 
about the habits, dispo- 
sition and general char- 
acteristics of his adver- 
sary, and after the first 
encounter with him he 
seemed to gauge at once 
his depth and force, and 
accurately measure his 
ability. 

In the Seven Days’ 
fight around Richmond 
he took an accurate meas- 
ure of McClellan, and as 
the result showed the 
contempt in which he 
held him as a general, by 
turning his back on him 
after Malvern Hill and 
leaving him with his lines 
of communication secure 
and surrounded by his 
transports and gunboats in 
James River and within a few miles of the Capital 
of the Confederacy, and marched off to meet Gen- 
eral Pope. Pope had assumed command of the 
Army of Virginia with the boasts and swagger of a 
braggart, and General Lee rightly concluded that 
such aman could not successfully handle the great 
army with which he had been entrusted, so he 
felt justified in violating all the rules of modern 
warfare by dividing his army and sending one- 
half of it under Stonewall Jackson by a long de- 
tour to the rear of Pope’s entire army to attack 
his communications, to offer battle to such por- 
tion of his army as might be turned upon him, 
or to plant himself on the flank and in the rear 
of his retreating columns. The results in each 
case abundantly sustained General Lee’s estimate 
of his antagonist ; McClellan was left behind para- 
lyzed, and Pope met, defeated and driven back 
panic-stricken to Washington. When General 
Lee met McClellan at Sharpsburg he was not 
aware that McClellan had possession of Special 
Order No. 191, now historic, or was fully advised 
of his plans, yet notwithstanding McClellan’s ad- 
vantage in this particular, he was unable to more 
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than partially defeat the execution of the plans 
of General Lee, which the finding of that order 
revealed to him. At Sharpsburg it may well be 
said that General Lee was blind, and had thrown 
his cards down on the board with faces up and 
exposed to McClellan’s 
view while he did not 
know it. 

General Lee would 
certainly have captured 
General Burnside and 
his great army had he 
not been removed from 
the command of the 
Army of the Potomac 
along the Rappahan- 
nock. Hooker’s meas- 
ure was accurately 
taken at Chancellors- 
ville, and he received 
the same treatment 
there which had been 
given McClellan at 
Harridon’s Landing on 
the James. With an 
army less than half 
of Hooker’s, General 
Lee left Hooker behind 
him, although Hook- 
er’s communications 
were secure by the 
Potomac and his own with Richmond exposed, 
and crossed the Potomac and invaded Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. General Lee had no oppor- 
tunity for studying the character of Meade before 
the battle of Gettysburg. Meade, like himself, 
had graduated at the head of his class at West 
Point, was an engineer, and was an able division 
and corps commander, and General Lee was un- 
comfortable as soon as he heard that Meade was 
in command of the Army of the Potomac, but 
after the fight of Gettysburg we find that 
Lee’s estimate of Meade’s ability was low, and 
this is evidenced at Falling Waters, where he 
halted his army for a week and waited for an at- 
tack from Meade, and in the following winter, it 
will be remembered, how anxious Lee was for a 
battle with Meade at Mine Run, and how dis- 
appointed he was when Meade retreated without 
a fight. General Lee soon fathomed the depths 
of Grant. He met him in the Wilderness. He 
saw that Grant relied entirely on his superior 
numbers and did not trouble himself about 
maneuvering. Lee was a master in the art of 
handling troops and believed in the military 
axiom that battles won by celerity of movement, 
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combinations and surprises, are not always by 
numbers. Not always to the strong is victory 
given, but to the vigilant, the enterprising, the 
active; and although his force was small, by 
combinations, celerity of movement and ma- 
neuvering Lee was able 
to oppose with great 
success the aggressive 
movement of Grant 
with an army three 
times as large as his 
own. Of all things, 
General Lee most dis- 
liked to lose ground 
after taking his posi- 
tion for battle, and all 
who were present on 
the occasion will re- 
member how persistent 
he was in gaining the 
Bloody Angle at 
Spottsylvania after 
Hancock had broken it 
and captured Stewart 
and Alleghany John- 
son. Always near his 
lines, every movement 
was closely watched 
and all mistakes quick- 
ly corrected, and all 
advantages followed up 
and taken adyantage of. One of the grandest 
pictures eyer thrown on war’s magic canvas 
was seen when General Lee, seeing his troops 
broken in the Wilderness, ordered forward the 
Texas Brigade to retake the lines which had 
been lost, saying, ‘‘Come forward, men; I will 
lead you.’? <A private seized the bridle of 
General Lee’s horse and said with imperative 
respect : ‘‘You go to the rear, General Lee, 
and we will go to the front.’? General Lee 
gazed for a moment, did not show the least ex- 
citement, but with great determination he finally 
remarked to the soldier, ‘‘I will obey you if 
your brigade will obey me,’’? and turned and 
rode to the rear. The soldier's conduct was 
heroic, patriotic and respectful—Lee’s was God- 
like. The brigade went to the front, the lost 
position was regained. 

By celerity, combinations and astuteness, Gen- 
eral Lee checked Grant at every point on his 
march from the Rapidan to Richmond, defeated 
him at Cold Harbor and turned him away from 
Richmond, and so badly was Grant beaten at 
Cold Harbor, the nearest point which Grant ever 
got to Richmond, that he frequently said after 
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the war was over, that the bat- 
tle at Cold Harbor was the 
only battle which he regretted 
ever haying fought; and here 
he stood at Cold Harbor in the 
position which McClellan had 
occupied two vears before, and 
from which General Lee had 
driven him, but Grant had 
gained that position by the 
expenditure of rivers of blood 
and millions of money, and 
had actually accomplished no 
more than McClellan had done, 
was driven from it as McClel- 
Jan had been, and sought ref- 
uge on the James as McClel- 
lan had done, for which McClellan was dis- 
honored, yet Grant was applauded. By con- 
tinuing these flank movements, at no time 
able to break General Lee’s lines, he finally 
drew General Lee oyer to Petersburg, and 
failing, during the winter of 1864 and 1865, 
to break through the lines, although they 
were extended from Richmond to and beyond 
Petersburg, General Grant was forced to employ 
the same tactics —extending his left flank ; 
and finally succeeded on the 1st of April, 1865, 
in overlapping General Lee, turning his flank, 
and capturing his line of communication at Five 
Forks, and compelling the evacuation of Peters- 
burg and Richmond. General Lee had antici- 
pated this, had arranged that rations should be 
stored and provided for him at Amelia Court- 
house, and his retreat from Petersburg and 
Richmond to Amelia Courthouse was success- 
fully and comfortably conducted. When he 
reached Amelia Courthouse, 
finding his rations were not 
there, as he had provided, and 
that there was no possible way 
of feeding his men or giving 
forage to his horses—the 
country not affording such— 
he had only one course, and 
that was to surrender his army. 
Had General Lee obtained pro- 
visions at Amelia Courthouse, 
there would have been no 
trouble in the world about his 
going on and meeting Johnson 
and uniting the two armies. 
They could easily, when united, 
have drawn Grant and Sherman 
into the interior, where these 
two hostile armies could not 
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have been fed, neither could they have gotten sup- 
plies of ammunition, and by a few weeks of skir- 
mishing and small battling they could haye been 
deprived of means of either offensive or defen- 
sive war, and in all probability the map of the 
world as it is to-day would have been changed. 
General Lee was a most kind, humane and 
generous man. When Grant sent Sheridan to 
the rear of General Lee, in May, 1864, whilst the 
battle of the Wilderness was going on, Sheridan 
succeeded in destroying a great many supplies 
which were being sent up from Richmond to 
General Lee’s army, and there were great fears 
in the army of scant rations and even starvation. 
Whilst this was causing a great deal of anxiety 
and some excitement in the army, General Lee 
sent for General Hampton, who had been left 
behind by Stuart and who commanded all the 
savalry then with General Lee, to confer with 
him and give him some instructions in reference 
to his duties as chief of cavalry, 
and when General Hampton 
went to General Lee he took 
me with him. We reached his 
quarters near Spottsylvania. 
Courthouse in 
between daylight and sunrise. 
There were a number of gen- 
erals grouped about him and 
the old general was in con- 
versation with General Long- 
street when we rode up. The 
sight of the chief of cavalry 
infuriated one of the generals 
of the infantry, who was stand- 
ing in the group of officers, 
and he began at once to up- 
braid us for allowing Sheridan 


the morning, 


to get in the rear and destroy 
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the rations of his men. He talked very loud 
about it, had a great deal to say, and a great 
many criticisms to pass upon the conduct of the 
cavalry, stating that the rations of his men had 
been destroyed, and that they had been left with- 
out rations. He lost absolute control of himself, 
and reached a point when he declared: ‘‘ And 
they haye captured my cow, and I can have no 
milk formy coffee! If I were in command of this 
army, I would notify General Grant that, inas- 
much as he had sent his cavalry to the rear 
and destroyed our rations, that I should not give 
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Tuey fell on the tremulous branches, 

And fringed them with tassels of white, 
Just stirred, like the wings of good angels, 
Passing earthward in showers of light. 
And the clouds swung sombre and leaden 

Aloft in the shadowy air, 
Like great bells of a silent sorrow 
On the perilous heights of despair. 
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his prisoners whom we hold 
here a morsel of food, and if 
he wanted to save them from 
starvation he would have to 
send rations here to them.”’ 
General Lee about this time 
having finished his convyersa- 
tion with General Longstreet, 
turned from him and walked 
in the direction of General 
Hampton and myself, and 
in doing so passed this irate 
general, who, turning to Gen- 
eral Lee, continued: ‘‘T was. 
Just saying to these officers, 
General Lee, that if I were 
in command of this army, 
I would notify Grant that I had no rations 
for his prisoners, that he has burned the ra- 
tions which were intended for my men, and 
that we had none to give to his prisoners, and if 
he wanted to save them from starvation he 
would have to send some to them.’’ General 
Lee impatiently turned toward him but did not 
stop, and remarked, calling him by name: ‘‘ The 
prisoners that we have here, General ———, are 
my prisoners ; they are not General Grant’s pris- 
oners, and as long as I have any rations at all I 
shall divide them with my prisoners.”’ 


SNOWFLAKES. 
By EDWARD WILBUR 
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But the blush of the timorous evening 
Stole softly from over the hill, 
And purpled the fleece of earth’s ermine 
Drift-fringed by the storm-wizard’s will. 
Ah! ’tis thus, thought I, in Life’s winter, 
When the jubilant summers have fled, 
And the wail of the wind-harp rises 
Like a dirge from the sainted dead, 


That often the snowflakes of kindness 
Fall soft and soothingly o’er 

The heart that is chilled by the breezes 
That blow from a pitiless shore ; 

And the things that once looked sombre 
And sad in the darkening days, 

Grow bright with a singular beauty, 
Full flushed by a mystical haze. 
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A witty writer has somewhere said that the 
art-critic’s watch should always be set a few 
minutes too fast. And, indeed, it is well if the 
critie’s watch is not too slow ; those who merely 
keep up with the times deserve credit, for those 
who are in advance of them are the rarest excep- 
tions. Such an exception, in his day, was the 
French writer Thoré, who, forty years since, 
when the power of expression through painting 
was feeble and bloodless, especially in the Dutch 
school, could already foresee the revolutionary 
change which was to 
take place in the course 
of the next quarter of a 
century. He could then 
declare with prophetic 
assurance that painting 
in Holland was des- 
tined to a development 
which even now is far 
from final. Speaking 
of an exhibition at Man- 
chester, he wrote: ‘‘ We 
may, perhaps, soon be 
obliged to draw a line 
between the art of the 
future and that of the 
Renaissance ; just as an 
entirely new era began 
after the art of antiq- 
uity had passed away. 
As yet it would seem as 
though the Dutch schoo} 
had flourished, once for 
all, in the seventeentl 
century; but perhaps 
that was only the be- 
ginning instead of being 
the end.’’ These words 
were penned in 1857. Josef Israéls had but just 
begun his career; Anton Mauve and the broth- 
ers Maris had not yet reached the age of man- 
hood. 

The great Dutch painters of the seventeenth 
century passed away. Not till now, after two 
hundred years of decadence, have the Nether- 
lands developed a rich and highly characteristic 
school of art, of which Israéls, the two Maris, 
and Anton Mauye—whose premature death we 
must all deplore—are the chief representatives. 

The distinguishing tendency of the nineteenth 
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century is towards individualism. Look where 
we will, we see the striving for individual ex- 
pression. While science endeavors to give a 
philosophical account of creation and of man 
himself, art, on the other hand, whose function 
it is to reveal the emotional side of man’s nature, 
has acquired individuality in the effort to reflect 
those feelings which most deeply and strongly 
move the artist to express them in his own 
language. 

The old Dutch painters seem, indeed, to have 
laid the foundations on 
which the modern 
school has arisen. The 
simple realism of those 
older masters was the 
first utterance of the 
artistic language of to- 
day. The love of free- 
dom has at all times 
been an essential ele- 
ment of the Dutch 
character, and the 
painters of our time 
have inherited this and 
the other sound qualities 
of their predecessors ; 
they are sincere and 
modest. and their artistic 
work faithfully reflects 
their character. The 
men of the seventeenth 
century were physically 
strong, their portraits 
show us models of ro- 
bust health and muscu- 
lar power. In our age 
of research, when war is 
with thought 
rather than with the sword, the hand is less firm 
but The pulse beats higher, the 
blood is fevered ; and we find this swifter vitality 
reflected in the art of the time. Bourgeois repose 
has in great measure given place to the emotional 
expression of a more sensitive generation. The 
the old Dutch 
school, and its solid realism, are now blended 
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waged 


more subtle. 


purely objective treatment of 


with a personal interpretation of life and nature. 
Though, as we look at the large circle of modern 
Dutch painters, we see a family likeness which 
proclaims them all the sons of the same soil, we 
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still discern in each a strongly-marked indi- 
viduality. 

They may be conveniently divided into three 
groups. ‘The first includes those painters who 
are to some extent analytical and philosophical, 
who are impressed with the typical qualities of 
the person or scene before them. 
Josef Israéls, the oldest and most honored mas- 
ter, is the representative. His art is purely 
emotional. He has the keenest insight into essen- 
tial character ; color is merely a means, expres- 
sion is everything. The clever portrait painter, 
Jan Veth, who aims, above all else, at interpret- 
ing the character of his sitter, belongs also to this 
group, with Wallydloes and Edward Karsen. 

Another class of mind is chiefly struck by 
powerful harmonies of color, which so stimulate 
their perceptions that they seem to depict their 
impressions under the influence of a sort of 
ecstasy. Such natures appear to be inflammable. 
They do not seek to analyze the beauty which 
affects them; it sets their souls on fire; their 
senses are strung to the highest pitch; they 
abandon themselves to the power which sways 
them and seek an outlet for their mystical feel- 
ings. Color interprets this passage more vividly 
than grace of line. 


Of this group: 


The brothers Maris—Jacob and Willem (for 
the brilliant Matthys is entirely outside the Dutch 
school)—are in the first rank in this group, and, 
above all, are masters of the brush. Etchings 
by them, or work in black and white, are rarely 
seen. They are moved by color, and color is 
their chief object. Their command of material 
is perfect, their handling free and thorough. 
There is something joyous in their strong har- 
monies; we are bewildered by the radiance 
which beams on us from their glowing skies. 

Between these widely severed classes we may 
place a third: those painters, namely, whose 
works indicate a certain mental attitude; but 
of this group almost the sole representative is 
one great artist—Anton Mauve. His artistic 
soul was not struck by the splendor of color, 
nor was he so impressed by the essential quali- 
ties of objects as to try to penetrate and inter- 
pret them ; Mauve had neither the philosophical 
nor the brilliantly imaginative temperament. 
His distinctive characteristic was a tender, child- 
like gladness. His talent was lyric; he was 
most deeply moved by ‘the pure and _ peaceful 
moods of nature, and they found an answer in 
his inmost soul. 

As there are poets who pour forth their ardent 
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souls in ‘‘ song heroically bold,’’ and others who 
dive into the human mind and describe in poetic 
language the psychological 
serve in themselves or in others, so there are 
tranquil singers who set forth their love in a 
cycle of songs in which they reveal every shade 
of feeling inspired by the object of their devo- 
tion. They make us feel how each chord of 
their nature is touched in turn; as they betray 
their inmost being we feel to them as to an 
intimate friend. Such a poet was Anton Mauve. 
As a result of his very subjective talent he stands 
almost alone; but to me he appears great by 
his yery isolation. With the exception of Israéls, 
not one of the Dutch painters is so popular as 
Mauve. The unphilosophical observer, less alive 
to subtle shades of meaning, cannot enter into 
the purpose of the painter of character, nor feel 
the impassioned glow of the strongly emotional 
artist, but Mauve’s pure and peaceful sentiment 
finds an echo in every feeling heart. 

In Mauve I detect the link which connects the 
other two groups. <A close 
observer of Nature, he never- 
theless took from her only 
that which was in sympathy 
with himself. It was not the 
picturesque form of a house 


processes they ob- 


or a group of trees which 
struck him, but the silent 
poetry of Nature—Nature at 
home. This was the poetry 
which reigned in his heart, 
and this he threw into his 
artistic work. It is not merely 
a landscape and its details 
that he sets before us, but an 
idyll in which the life of man 
and beast is inseparably in- 
with Nature. He 
rarely expressed his tender 
mood in few lines, but he was 
always satisfied with 
colors. No Dutch painter has 
better rendered, or with so 
simple a palette, the silvery 
tones which cast a veil, as it 
were, over the Low Countries. 
Every traveler must have been 
struck by the tender gray haze 
which hangs over the fields 
on still days ; this was espe- 
cially Mauve’s weather. This 
mood of Nature was most 
congenial to his subtle purity 
of feeling, and his paintings 


terwoven 


few 
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are typically Dutch because in his coloring he 
never lost sight of the blonde character of his 
native land. 

Hundreds of drawings left by Mauve in his 
sketch-books show us how he could render strong 
color with nothing but black chalk ; and this 
was because he understood the value of relative 


tone. Corot’s principle was also his—‘‘ D’abord 
le ton, puis la couleur’’ (‘‘ First tone, then 
color’’?). When studying in the open air he 


would frequently throw down a white handker- 
chief, or something black, to compare the value 
of the tones in the landscape with these extremes 
of light and dark. 

Anton Mauve was the son of middle-class pa- 
3aptist minister at 
At a very early age he was moved by 
He used to 
tell how, at the age of fifteen, he celebrated his 
birthday by going into the meadows with his 
In spite of the op- 
position of his family, who thought it diseredit- 


rents, his father being a 
Haarlem. 


the ambition to become a painter. 


sketch-book to draw cows. 


“THE MUSICIAN,’ 
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able that.Anton should wish to be an artist, he 
set to work with great earnestness. Nature was 
his only teacher ; he gave his ingenuous spirit 
up to her guidance, and tried to copy her line 
for line. The studies of the first fifteen years of 
his artistic life are not known out of his own 
country ; most of them are still in the hands of 
his widow. They remind us forcibly of the art 
of the older Dutchmen ; they are quite as cleverly 
and minutely painted, as rich in color, and as 
skilfully drawn. Nor was it by chance that this 
young artist painted as his countrymen before 
him had done. It was not the imagination but 
the honest and simple nature of the Dutchman 
which here asserted itself. 

Corot in his youth went to Italy, and returned 
with a great number of romantic studies ; Millet, 
as a young man, painted Madonnas and myth- 
ological subjects. Mauve began where Paul 
Potter and Cuyp left off; in his early youth he 
could observe and draw the world about him 
with tranquil delight. He had not yet attained 
his full growth ; he was not yet the developed 
artist who seeks and selects the subject which 
has impressed him through its affinity with his 
own nature. 

For no modern master had Mauve so great an 
admiration as for Millet. And this is easily un- 
derstood when we note their many points of 
agreement. In both we find a sympathetic feel- 
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ing for rustic life and labor. But Millet saw hu- 
man toil in a dramatic aspect ; Mauye’s touch 
was lyric; Millet?’s was, no doubt, the deeper 
soul; Mauve, on the other hand, had the finer 
sense of color. Both alike scorned the idea of 
going abroad to see beautiful things ; they found 
all fhey sought in the little world around them. 
Millet knew Shakespeare and Homer by heart ; 
Mauve had read but little. However, he was 
familiar with Andersen’s fairy tales, finding in 
them a reflection of his own love of Nature. 
This love is glowingly expressed in his letters, 
which never contain such dissertations on art as 
are common in Millet’s correspondence ; only 
the same intense feeling which is conspicuous in 
his works. To read these passages is almost like 
looking at one of his sketches, with their homely 
and intimate certainty of touch. 

When Mauve gave himself up to his delight in 
Nature his work went fast and he was supremely 
happy, but he was liable to severe attacks of 
neuralgia and overwhelming depression. Then 
he would sit in his studio in utter dejection, 
declaring that his talent was dead. And we can 
trace in his work, more than in that of any other 
artist, these varying moods of suffering. 

The refined sensitiveness of his taste and tem- 
perament made him intolerant of all violence in 
art. He hated, too, the bustle of town life and 
society. It was, perhaps, an instinctive fear lest 
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the outer world should break in on his medita- 
tion and destroy that ‘‘lyric’’ quality in which 
he felt that his strength lay. He cherished it 
with care ; he avoided, as far as possible, ever 
seeing or hearing anything that jarred on his 
sympathies." He was very fond of music, and 
particularly enjoyed that of Bach and Handel ; 
their pastoral vein of melody had a happy in- 
fluence on his spirit. 
About three years before his death Mauve and 
his family removed from the Hague to the quiet 
village of Laren, in the Gooi, where he had al- 
ways passed some months every year. He was 
neyer quite happy but in the society of his wife 
and children, for, while he crayed for the soli- 
tude of Nature, he was also very dependent on 
the cheerful influences of the domestic hearth. 
Here, in the midst of favorable conditions, his 
attacks of melancholy grew rarer, the cloud that 
so often overshadowed him seemed to lift, and 
he could express himself more fully and freely. 
The pictures and drawings of his later years are 
bathed in a golden light ; they are 
the utterance of a happy soul, of an 
artist who is master of himself and 
of the power to express his own 
contentment with a brilliant and 
sunny touch. During these later 
years Mauve worked with almost 
incredible rapidity ; his technical 
facility was amazing. If one visited 
his studio when snow was on the 
eround, the easels were covered with 
studies of its effects ; if the sun was 
bright, his work, too, was full of 
sunshine. It is to the credit of 
England that she has taught Hol- 
land the worth of her greatest paint- 
ers. The Dutch public only trust 
their own connoisseurs when foreign- 
ers have set the example. England 
first sounded the fame of Israéls, and 
in England the brothers Maris were 
held in high esteem when as yet 
their name was scarcely known 
within their native country. 
Mauye’s pictures were known and 
valued by the English and Americans 
before his fellow-countrymen had 
learned to appreciate them ; his 
drawings and paintings found pur- 
chasers in London before they were 
finished, and dealers were constant- 
ly demanding more, so that Mauve 
would sometimes jestingly speak of 
his studio as ‘‘ the Great Factory.’’ 
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At the same time, he was fully conscious that 
he was working too fast, and envied the old 
Dutch Masters, whose wants were few, and who 
need never cover a canvas for the money it 
would bring. (But Rembrandt died in poverty, 
Frans Hals was buried by the poor, Ruysdael 
ended his days in a hospital.) In our own day 
it is certain that more sincere and patient work 
would be produced but for the pressure brought 
to bear on artists by the picture-dealers, who 
urge them to supply more and more of any style 
of painting they: find saleable. Such an artist as 
Mauve would have done more work of the higher 
class if he had not yielded to the demands which 
poured in upon him. But he has left behind 
him pictures which place him on a level with the 
old Dutch painters, while, at the same time, in 
everything he did we see and love the inmost 
nature of the artist. Mauve has secured im- 
mortality in the hearts of his fellow-men ; the 
works through which such a soul speaks to us 
can never lose their charm. 
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mVbee ON; UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 
SOMETHING ABOUT OUR GREAT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Hf,— BRYN 
By MADELINE 


Wat does he look like?’ is almost the 
first question asked when a celebrity is under 
discussion ; and the spirit of this question per- 

: vades so justly our interest in all persons, places 
and things, that some description of the out- 
ward appearance and surroundings of Bryn 
~ Mawr will not seem out of place at the begin- 


ning of this paper. The first time that I saw the 


College was on a morning in early spring when, 


a soft rain and a hot burst of sun had opened 

_the young buds on the trees, and the gray halls, 
i toning in with the green-gray landscape, made 
on my memory a picture that has neyer been 
effaced. The founder of Bryn Mawr College, Dr. 
Joseph W. Taylor, lived near Philadelphia for 
‘many years, and knew the surrounding country 
_ well, but he could find no pleasanter place for the 
institution he meant to establish than the little 
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— suburb of Bryn Mawr, ten miles west of Phila- 
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delphia. In its location the College differs from 
Radcliffe, Smith and Vassar, which are somuch a 
part of large towns, and is more like Wellesley in 
that, although within easy reach of all that a large 
city can offer, it gives its students all the free- 
dom of country life, while an uninterrupted 
prospect of wooded hillsides, fertile valleys and 
well-kept country places delights the eyes. To 
the charm of natural beauty is added the inter- 
est of historic associations, and in the region 
lying close around Bryn Mawr are several 
places worthy of a pilgrimage. One of the 
boundaries of the College grounds is the old 
Gulph Road, along which Washington marched 
his troops; within a mile or two is one of 
the memorable houses that claim the honor of 
quondam headquarters for the commander-in- 
chief; Valley Forge is within driving distance ; 
and in the quaint churchyard of Old St. 
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David’s at Radnor, 
lies buried. 

A short walk from the Bryn Mawr station, 
which is scarcely half a mile from the centre of 
the College campus, brings the visitor to the be- 
ginning of the College grounds; and the com- 
pactness of the buildings permits him to gain 
at the very entrance an admirable idea of the 
College inclosure and its contents. The main 
entrance to the College grounds is through a 
hospitably wide archway, under the central 
tower of Pembroke Hall, and this entrance, 
guarded on either side by stone lions, is one of 
the most attractive architectural features of the 
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surrounding country as well, was originally 
owned by the early Welsh settlers of this part 
of Pennsylvania; and a reminiscence of these 
first owners is found in the names chosen for 
most of the College halls, as well as in the plen- 
tiful crops of garlic which twice a year appear to 
ruin lawns and provoke farmers to wish that 
their predecessors had preferred some other sea- 
soning. In names, however, the Welsh flavor is 
less objectionable, and its preservation maintains 
a certain harmony in the names selected. A lit- 
tle removed from the College buildings proper, 
which crown the ‘‘ high hill,’ which Bryn Mawr 
means, are the houses of the President and the 
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College. On the right and left of the archway, 
as the visitor enters, open the entrance doors of 
Pembroke East and Pembroke West, as the two 
wings of Pembroke are called, and in these 
newest of the College halls are some of the most 
attractive of the students’ quarters. Just be- 
yond Pembroke, a tall clock -tower, whose fac 
simile adorns the College seal, marks Taylor 
Hall, the academic building which centres the 
College group ; and beyond Taylor are Denbigh, 
Merion (for many years the chosen dwelling- 
place of the seniors), Radnor, Dalton, and the 
Gymnasium. The whole tract of land now occu- 
pied by the College, and, indeed, much of the 


Faculty, which, with the red brick of the Gym- 
nasium, give pleasant variety to the pervading 
gray stone of the halls. 

The three phases of student life—the aca- 
demic, the domestic and the athletic—find their 
respective centres in Taylor and Dalton, in the 
halls of residence, and in the Gymnasium. 
Taylor Hall contains the chapel and the library, 
the leeture-rooms of all but the scientifie depart- 
ments, and the offices of administration. Be- 
gun in the lifetime of Dr. Taylor, it was not 
finished until after his death, and in the chapel 
wall is the simple tablet to Dr. Taylor’s memory 
that points a constant reminder of the gener- 


; 
i 
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osity of him whose 
dearest plans are find- 
ing fulfillment in the 
College as it stands to- 
day. His name alone 
he insisted on withhold- 
ing from the College— 
all else that he had he 
gave—and this name 
the trustees of his gift 
felt should belong by 
peculiar fitness to the 
building which is the 
centre of the academic 
life. Already this build- 
ing has been crowded 


to overflowing, and the 


first result of the overflow was the opening of 
Dalton Hall, in 1893. Here, in Dalton, the 


_ professors of Biology, Chemistry, Geology and 


Physics have their headquarters, and the spa- 
cious and well-lighted laboratories and class- 
rooms give for the present ample accommodation 
for the students of the scientific departments. 
The next overflow, so far as we can prophecy the 
future, must be into a new library building, for 
the rapidly increasing collection is already too 
large to be contained conveniently in the rooms 
set apart for it. 

Within Taylor and Dalton are spent the best 


part of the working-day ; for, although students 


may choose their own working hours, the accessi- 
bility of reference books and the quiet of read- 
ing rooms and library make Taylor a favorite 
place for hard study. The greater number of 
lectures are given during the morning, and be- 
tween nine and one the visitor will find Taylor 
crowded with girls in cap and gown, surround- 
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ing book-laden tables in the library, filling the 
lecture-rooms, or, between hours, thronging the 
corridors on their way from class to class. Al- 
though there are a few eight o’clock classes, the 
College day begins regularly at nine o'clock 
with morning chapel, whose very simple service— 
a hymn, a chapter from the Bible, a prayer, and 
usually some announcement of interest or im- 
portanee—occupies only a few moments. — At- 
tendance on chapel, like attendance on lectures, 
is voluntary, and only the desire of the students 
to codperate with the College is responsible for 
the very good attendance that may be seen at 
chapel any morning in the week. At a quarter 
after nine the big bell in the tower rings out 
the warning for the first after-chapel lecture, 
and from then till luncheon, at quarter after one, 
the College is plunged in work, broken every 
hour by the voice of Taylor bell, and the breath- 
ing-space that comes as one note-book is closed 
and another opened. After luncheon the scene 
of activity changes somewhat, 
for the laboratory work is all 
in the afternoon, and the two 
o'clock bell calls from their 
various halls to Dalton long 
lines of girls on their way to 
don huge aprons and spend 
two hours in practical experi- 
ment in Chemistry or Biology, 
or whatever their chosen 
science may be. 

Although the schedule of 
hours, which occupies a large 
portion of the College bulletin 
board, shows a day filled from 
eight to four with lectures and 
class exercises, no student is 
permitted to take more than 
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fifteen hours a week of lecture work, and must 
make a choice of what is offered. The student 
who enters Bryn Mawr, after meeting only the 
absolute requirements of the matriculation ex- 
amination, will find that the requirements for the 
Bachelor’s degree will occupy the equivalent of 
sixty hours a week for one year, or fifteen hours 
for four years. The basis of a student's course 
is her major studies, known as her “group,” 
which consist of two courses of five hours a 
week, each for two years ; and among the per- 
mitted groups are History with Political Science, 
any language with any 
language, Philosophy 
with Greek, Mathe- 
matics, or English, 
any science with any 
science. To the group 
must be added, as re- 
quired studies, 
courses in English, 
Science, or Science 
and History, and Phil- 
osophy, and also 
French, German, or 
Greek, and solid 
Geometry and Trigo- 
nometry, whenever 
these subjects were not 
offered in the matricu- 
Jation examination. 
Over and above the 
courses thus outlined 
there is left for the 
student to pursue, as 
free elective, any 
courses she may choose 
which shall be the 
equivalent of a course 
of five hours a week 
for a year and a half. 
The aim of this group 
system, which was 
borrowed from Johns Hopkins, is to enable stu- 
dents to follow out their own preferences, and at 
the same time, by the establishment of orderly 
principles, to obviate the danger of one-sided- 
ness that so often results where students are 
permitted to combine elective studies at pleas- 
ure. As the College curriculum comprises full 
graduate and undergraduate work in the Classics, 
Teutonic and Romance languages, English, Phil- 
osophy, Political Science and History, Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Chemistry and Biology, and 
courses in Biblical Literature and languages, 
Pedagogy and the History of Education, Geol- 
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ogy, Archeology and Greek and Italian Art— 
the choice of the student has a wide range. 
In addition to the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
the College confers also the degrees of Master of 
Arts and Doctor of Philosophy ; and for the en- 
couragement and practical assistance of graduate 
students, it awards each year eleven resident 
graduate fellowships, three European  fellow- 
ships, and five resident graduate scholarships. 
The value of the resident fellowships, which is 
paid in money to the holders, is more than suffi- 
cient to defray the absolutely necessary ex- 
penses of a year’s resi- 
dence at Bryn Mawr, 
and has made it pos- 
sible for more than 
one advanced student 
to continue her work 
to the point of con- 
tributing some share 
to the general, knowl- 
edge of the scholarly 
world. 
As regards entrance 
requirements Bryn 
Mawr is in the min- 
ority in demanding of 
all undergraduate ap- 
plicants for admission 
a rigid examination, 
and in refusing to 
accept certificates from 
preparatory schools in 
place of this exami- 
nation. This isneither 
the time nor the place 
to enter into a discus- 
sion of the much vexed 
question of entrance 
to examinations ; suf- 
ficient is it here to say 
’ that the rigidity of the 

entrance requirements 
has made it easier at Bryn Mawr to maintain 
the high standard of undergraduate work that 
must be maintained if graduate work is to 
be profitable and productive. That this ex- 
amination does not appear a formidable ob- 
stacle to would-be ‘‘ Bryn Mawrters’’ is shown 
by the fact that last spring nearly two hundred 
candidates were taking either preliminary or 
final examinations for admission to the College. 
While the majority of freshman class 
comes from Pennsylvania, New York, and New 
Jersey, almost all parts of the country are repre- 
sented ; and of the present freshman class, 


each 
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nearly one-half come from places outside of the 
States mentioned. The interest in the examina- 
tions has been increased by the recent establish- 
ment of eight competitive scholarships, open, 
with certain limitations, to all candidates taking 
the matriculation examination. For the pur- 
poses of this competition four districts have 
been defined—namely, the New England States, 
New York and New Jersey, the States west of 
the Mississippi and north of the Ohio, and 
lastly, all places not included elsewhere ; and 
two scholarships, one of $300 and one of $200, 
will be given to the two students from each dis- 
trict that pass the best entrance examinations. 
Although Bryn Mawr expects much from its 
students in the way of conscientious work, the 
girls can play as well as work, a fact that no 
one would doubt who strolled across the cam- 
pus any pleasant afternoon after four. Many 
another hour in the day is spent pleasantly and 
profitably over something else than books, but 
by an unwritten law 
the time between four 
o’clock and dinner, at 
half- past six, is the 
recognized playtime of 
the College day. At 
almost any hour 
through the day one 
can find a girl or two 
practicing on the ball- 
field, a few swimmers 
in the Gymnasium 
pool, a couple of play- 
ers in one of the courts, 
a knot of idlers in some 
cozy room ; but during 
the later hours of the 


afternoon sport and sociability reign, and books 
must yield, save in an occasional room where 
a desperate sign on the door warns the visitor 
that the occupant is too busy over a coming 
quiz or a delayed essay to spare a moment for 
society. It is in these hours that the basket- 
ball teams line up for play, that few of the 
eighty bicycles of Bryn Mawr ownership are left 
in their stable, that the cross-country walkers 
start for a tramp before dinner, that the crack 
tennis-players finish their match, that the idle 
and hungry gather round hospitable tea-tables 
for the popular Bryn Mawr beverage and the 
friendly gossip that simmers in the brew of tea, 
that through open windows come Jaughter and 
eager voices, the thrum of a banjo, and the 
hail to a friend passing by outside ; in short, it 
is the time when everyone is on the qui vive to 
see everyone else, to exchange the latest news, 
to brush, each in her own way, the cobwebs 
from her brain. 


GYMNASIUM. 
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Within the last two 
or three years there 
has been at Bryn Mawr 
a marked increase of 
interest in athletic 
sports, of which 
basket-ball seems to 
head the list in point 
of popularity. Each 
class maintains a team, 
and the class games 
in the spring, in which 
the championship is 
hotly contested and 
dearly prized, excite 
all the College and 
bring as additional 
spectators many guests from the neighborhood. 
For some years past a certain amount of regu- 
lar exercise has been required of all undergrad- 
uate students, and originally this exercise was 
to be taken in regular gymnastic work under 
the supervision of the Director of the Gymna- 
sium. Three years ago, however, the require- 
ments were changed to permit the substitution 
of active outdoor exercise for part of the re- 
quired work in the Gymnasium, and this modi- 
fication has greatly stimulated outdoor amuse- 
ments of all sorts. Every student, soon after 
her entrance to the College, is subjected to 
a thorough physical examination, according 
to the results of which her gymnastic exer- 
cises and outdoor sports are limited, advised, 
or permitted.’ At the beginning and end of each 
subsequent year the examination is repeated, 
and the resulting comparisons are preserved in a 
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very careful system of charts. Very different 
from the academic figure in cap and gown is the 
muscular young woman struggling in the basket- 
ball field, and very different still seems the Bryn 
Mawr girl in her own College room, within 
whose walls she has made her temporary home, 
and where she has full liberty to gratify her 
tastes in furnishing, in books and pictures, in 
her forms of hospitality, and in the friends she 
gathers round her. Tea-tables are the one arti- 
cle of furniture that is ubiquitous, and the essen- 
tials of their furnishings are so similar that the 
mere sight of one, even in a strange room, makes 
the visitor instinctively feel at home. A chafing- 
dish is very apt to appear prominently, often on 
a convenient book-case, while the less important 
books it displaces are thrust away ; and a peep 
into cleverly constructed private pantries betrays 
the housekeeping instinct and hints at the old- 
fashioned hospitality 
which considered the 
offering of refreshment 
an indispensable part 
of the weleome to a 
guest. As a result of 
the social spirit which 
is eminently charac- 
teristic of Bryn Mawr 
students, many of the 
most important ques- 
tions of student life 
their first and 
most beneficial discus- 
in the informal 
gatherings of a few 
friends. The 
informality permits 
perfect freedom of 
speech, while the 


have 


sion 


chosen 


friendly atmosphere discourages bitterness and 
injustice, and over a second cup of tea has 
come the harmonious settlement of many a vexed 
point. ; 

Like all other colleges, Bryn Mawr has its more 
formal social affairs in which the outside world 
may share: its clubs and societies, and, young as 
it is, its traditions and customs. Every year the 
sophomore class welcomes the freshmen with an 
entertainment in their honor, at which a lantern, 
the college symbol, is presented to each one of 
the new students to light her through the sup- 
posed intricacies of freshman life, not the least 
of which is the return entertainment, by which 
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custom decrees that 
the freshmen must 
express their thanks 
to the older class. 
In the spring the 
juniors have their 
turn, and entertain 
the seniors at supper ; 
and the college break- 
fast on the morning 
before Commence- 
ment makes another 
of the fixed feast-days 
of the College. Among the organizations of more 
or less social character are the graduate and phil- 
osophical clubs, the glee clubs and the chess clubs ; 
of the others, the Christian Union, the Undergrad- 
uate Association, and the Self-government Asso- 
ciation are the most important. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy feature of Bryn Mawr life is the éxist- 
ence of this students’ association for self-govern- 
ment, which can show a thoroughly satisfactory 
record of a government ‘‘for the people, of the 
people, by the people.’’ Intrusted to this associa- 
tion by its constitution is full control over all 
matters of student-life that are not purely academic 
or concerned with the domestic management of the 
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halls, and there is brought home to each student 
in consequence a more or Jess intimate sense of 
personal responsibility for the good name of the 
College. 

There is one practical question that suggests 
itself when a college course is under discussion, 
and a very necessary one, and that is the ques- 
tion of expense. Again and again I am asked 
whether Bryn Mawr is not a yery expensive col- 
lege, and whether it is not quite impossible for a 
girl to get through with less than a thousand 
dollars a year allowed for ordinary expenses. 
Why such a belief is prevalent is hard to see, for, 
as a matter of fact, the usual expenses at Bryn 
Mawr are quite as mod- 
erate as at Vassar, 
Smith and Wellesley. 
The tuition fee at Bryn 
Mawr is one hundred 
dollars a year, and 
the charge for board, 
one hundred and fifty. 
In the room rent, 
which ranges from one 
hundred and_ twenty- 
five dollars a year to 
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four hundred, is the variable element which in - 
a few cases raises the total expense to an 
amount considerably in excess of the uniform 
rates charged in these other colleges; but in 
the majority of rooms the total expense for 
board, residence and tuition is not more than 
four hundred. dollars, and in many of these the 
total expense is only three hundred and seventy- 
five. The rooms are completely furnished, even 
with linen, amply lighted and heated, and cared 
for by the College servants ; so that the only nec- 
essary additional expenses are for books and sta- 
tionery, one laboratory fee, laundry work, and 
those personal expenditures for amusements, 
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clothing and travel, which vary too greatly with 
the individual to be meluded in a general esti- 
mate here. 

Moderate as is the limit within which neces- 
sary expenses may be kept, even the least 
amount is hopelessly beyond the reach of many 
a girl willing to make any sacrifice in return for 
a college education ; and the scarcity of under- 
graduate foundations at Bryn Mawr proves a real 
obstacle in the fulfillment of the founder’s desire 
that the College should open to women all the 
opportunities for the higher education that are so 
freely offered to young men. The generosity of 
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friends and the action of the trustees haye estab- 
lished a limited number of undergraduate schol- 
arships ; but every year many students are 
turned away from Bryn Mawr because of the 
absolute inability of the College to promise any 
financial aid. Hope for the future lies in the 
fact that the College is still young, and the years 
to come may bring the gifts that will make pos- 
sible the desired extension of its usefulness. 


Previous papers in the series, “American Univer- 
sities and Colleges,’’ were ‘‘ Yale”? in the November 
number, and ‘‘Cornell”’ in the December number. 


TO CANOPIES ©, 
By ANTHONY C. DEANE. 


I reer, Amanda, much surprise 
That you have yet escaped disaster, 
Although you openly despise 
The teaching of each sapient master ; 
You do not take a mournful theme 
And always talk in accents tearful, 
Nay, far from this, yon often seem, 
Audacious maid! distinctly cheerful. 


Upon each book, if only graced 

With striking plot and situation, 
You look with possibly misplaced 

But quite unstinted admiration ; 
You do not share as yet, I know, 

Our modern critics’ sad conviction, 
Who write long articles to show 

The swift decline of modern fiction. 


You do not cultivate a cause 
Much-advertised in largest letters, 

Nor seek for popular applause 
By talking of your sex’s ‘‘ fetters ;” 

They charm you not, those fierce delights 
So dear to all our lady-fighters : 

You care, I think, for Women’s Rights 
As little as for women writers. 


Although it seems extremely bold, 
You say without the least misgiving, 
That, spite of what the sages hold, 
Existence still is worth the living; 
Nor will you readily obey 
Those mournful philosophic wishes, 
Which urge mankind, without delay, 
To turn themselves to food for fishes, 


No doubt such antiquated views ' 
Deserve our most sincere compassion, 
Since obstinately you refuse 


To heed the latest mental fashion ; 


’ 


And errors graye and sinister 

In such opinions I’d discover, 
Were I some wise philosopher, 

Not merely—your devoted lover! 
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Very few people are aware that there are 
Brahmins in Java. When Brahma is spoken of 
one usually thinks at once of India and Burmah, 
but Brahmins still flourish in the southern proy- 
inces of Java and the neighboring islands of Ma- 
dura and Bali. A few years ago I found myself 
in Java, and being yery anxious to see the rem- 
nant of Brahminism in this island, I was advised 
to see their great festival, the worship of the 
Bromo. This ceremony is so called because on 
a certain day in October the Brahmins assemble 
in large numbers in the extinct crater of the 
Bromo to propitiate the evil genius whose groans, 
as they term it, are heard from the only portion 
of this voleano which remains in an. active 
state. 

To this presiding genius, known to them as 
the Pungooroo Gunong, or keeper of the moun- 
tains, fruit and poultry are offered in abundance, 
and when we heard his growling at the guest- 
house at Tosari, about fifteen miles away, one of 
our servants remarked that it was the way the 
evil spirit manifested his desire for human flesh. 
To come to Tosari from Surabaya is a distance 
of at least seventy miles or more. Tosari is in 
the range of a wild mountain district, green with 
vegetation, at an altitude of 4,000 feet above sea 
level. 

It is a district where coffee is grown below this 
altitude, and at the height where our hotel is 
situated grow all European vegetables, including 
asparagus, and these are sent to the markets in 
the lowlands by Van Rhee—pensioned-off sol- 
dier, market-gardener and landlord of the guest- 
house. 

Early in the morning our party of eight—three 
Europeans and five natives—made a start for the 
Bromo. After passing through endless fields on 
the mountain slopes covered with European vege- 
tables as luxuriant as they are at home, and con- 
tinuing on our way for some miles over a wind- 
ing road through a picturesque country, we 
reached the flagstaff mountain. Here the green 
slopes give way to a tall yellow grass, to bushy 
prickly shrubs and plants, spreading out like 
beautiful rhododendrons bearing delicate pink 
flowers. 

A ride of an hour and a half further brought 
us to the foot of the Mungal—another high 
cone—where we dismounted and walked to the 
top, whence we had a bird’s-eye view of the 
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enormous extinct crater at our feet, said to 

be the largest in the world, being about four or 
five miles in diameter. The sketch only gives a 
very small portion of the entire circumference. 

Beneath us was the Dasar, or floor of the crater, 

called also, from the wrinkles on the surface, 

which resemble a sea bed at the ebb of the tide 
—the Sagara Wadi, or Sand Sea. This seemed 

but a short leap from where we stood, so we 
were, therefore, surprised to be told by Van Rhee 
that it would take a quarter of an hour to de- 

scend. 

Our descent on pony-back proved to be rather 
difficult, for the path was very slippery and the 
way narrow, being cut out or excavated in the 
mountains. The earth on each side was com- 
posed of clay and sand, veined with lines of chalk, 
and as we approached ‘‘the floor’? this changed 
to charred stone, gravel and cinders. We set our 
ponies, which resembled wild Arabs over a sandy 
desert, at full speed, and in a short time reached 
a spot about a mile from the actual Bromo, or 
active voleano, from which issued dense smoke 
and a wild, deafening noise. At this spot we 
saw a large number of people assembled in 
groups, who were eating and praying, or chat- 
ting, laughing and singing. In the crowd walked 
the Wodonos and Mantries—that is, heads of 
small villages or districts—gaily dressed, with 
their burnished krisses glittering amid the folds 
of their sarongs, or large piece of colored silk 
hanging over the skirt from the waist ; while be- 
hind each was seen a small retinue, some carry- 
ing long spears and one of whom bore a large gilt 
umbrella. There were also Arab venders of amu- 
lets, charms, and vials of dye for the eyelids and 
for the nails. 

A large space was devoted to the offerings, 
chiefly of fruit, hung on wooden stands, and 
baskets of poultry, and on one side were spread 
about twenty mats, on which were patriarchal 
and juvenile-looking priests, kneeling in the Arab 
fashion, their bodies partly resting on the calves 
of their legs. Before them were small boxes 
containing sandal wood, frankincense, and spices 
for sale or for burning in small wooden censers, 
and a basket of finely-plaited rattan containing 
water, and near it a goupillon, or holy-water 
sprinkler, of rolled-up banana leaves with flowers 
fixed at the top. Behind each pondita, or priest, 
sat a boy holding a large payong, or umbrella. 
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The priests wore white robes or gowns over the 
usual skirt, fastened round the waist by a broad 
red belt. Over the shoulders hung two stoles of 
yellow silk, bound with scarlet tassels and coins 
fringing the ends. A large turban ornamented 
with kerchiefs of brilliant colors completed their 
head-dress. At some signal, or sign, the crowd 
gathered before the priests and laid their offer- 
ings before them in humble adoration and loud 
prayers, then each priest dipped his bunch of 
flowers into the holy water and sprinkled it on 
the pineapples, bananas and other fruits, and 


tre issued dense volumes of smoke. Enormous 
cakes of red earth, like baked mud, which crum- 
bled at the touch, lay about in masses on the 
ridge and sides of the crater. All the priests hay- 
ing attained the summit, prayers were said, after 
which they handed the offerings to their owners, 
who hurled cocoanuts, cakes, fruit, coins, and 
even live poultry into the yawning gulf. After 
this ceremony the people descended to the plain 
below and amused themselves with games, 
dances, throwing stones for luck over a pyra- 
midal mound, and also in scrambling for chick- 
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on the accomplishment of this ceremony one 
heard shouts of ‘‘ Ayo ! ayo ! Bromo !’’—‘ For- 
ward to the Bromo !”’ and the tide of human be- 
ings made a rush for the voleano—the first who 
reached it being sure ‘to be fayored by for- 
tune.”’ 

‘Sinking ankle deep in the sandy slopes under 
a burning sun we at length reached the rugged 
ridge of the volcano. The crater is about 300 
feet in diameter, sloping downwards to a depth 
of fully 200 feet. The interior basin is rocky and 
rough, and crusted over with deposits of sulphur, 
and the floor below is also coated thickly with 
red and yellow substance. From about the cen- 


ens thrown up in the air to be caught or torn to 
pieces by the scramblers. 

I have avoided going into particulars about 
the voleano. Suffice it to say that it is about 
thirteen miles in circumference, and it is consid- 
ered to be one of the largest voleanoes in the 
world. I think the people inhabiting this prov- 
ince of Besuki have fallen off from the rigid sim- 
plicity of the Brahmin religion. In their mode 
of living they are considered to subsist chiefly on 
a vegetable diet, though my servant, who was a 
Mahometan, declined their invitation to eat with 
them because he said they ate unclean animals, 
such as swine and other beasts of the forest. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


“As we see, he had a strange manner peculiarly his own of judging things. 
g P y ; judging thing 
I suspect that he obtained it from the Gospel.”’ 


Father John. 

“‘A desperate man 
muttered the convict. 
““Don’t ery out or alarm 
the house or ” and a 
knife glittered wickedly in 
the priest’s face. 

“‘T do not fear you,” 
said Father John, regarding him calmly and 
fixedly. 

Once or twice the knife was raised threaten- 
ingly, but the priest did not flinch. Then the con- 
vict lowered it with a gruff ‘‘ Well, you’re game!”’ 

**Put up your knife, my friend,’’ said Father 
John, quietly ; ‘‘ you could give me no worse 
blow than one I have received to-night. Tell 
me, what are you doing here ?”’ 

Instead of replying the convict stared wildly 
at the priest, moving a step or two from side to 
side, as if to get a better view of the strong, tear- 
stained face. 

“Your face!’ he suddenly ejaculated, ‘‘ your 
face! I know it, I know it—I never forgot it !”’ 

““T do not know you,”’ returned Father John ; 
“*T never saw you.”’ 

“Yes, yes,”’ cried the man, excitedly, ‘‘ you 
must remember! Think back two, yes, three 
years ago—at the station when they were taking 
me to Sing Sing. You came and spoke to me 
spoke kindly to me’’—his gruff voice faltered. 
“You told me you believed me when I said I 
was not guilty. Good God, sir! do you think I 
could forget the face of the man who gave me 
the first kind word I had had for years !’’ 

' “*Yes,”’ said Father John, slowly recalling the 
Vol. XLII, —5. 
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incident, ‘yes, I do remember you. I took 
your name. I intended to see you again, but so 
much happened just after that, that I forgot you. 
Let me see, what was your name?”’ 

*“Oscar Kenneth,’’ replied the man; ‘‘but I 
don’t understand. You were not a priest then.’’ 

“Possibly I do not understand what you are 
doing in my house at the dead of night.” 

‘“Oh, sir,’’ broke in the man, ‘‘ lam a fugitive. 
I managed to escape from the prison this morn- 
ing. I am trying to get down the river and 
lose myself in the city. By this time they 
must be on my track hot and fast. Iam only a 
poor hunted dog—you won’t give me up? I 
crawled in here to steal something—yes, I admit 
it—clothes to exchange for these, and money or 
valuables I could turn into money. I saw those 
silver candlesticks there; I was just going to 
take one when I heard someone coming. I was 
frightened and came in here. Then the lady 
came—and—— ’’ 

‘“You heard her sad story ?’’ questioned the 
priest. 

‘“Yes, I heard it all—the poor lady! I 
heard too, sir, a name spoken which wakened 
awful memories. I heard you crying just now ; 
I know you are in trouble. Tell me, tell me,”’ 
he cried, rushing over to the fireplace and spurn- 
ing the picture on the floor with his foot, ‘‘ what 
is he to you?” 

“Why do you ask ?”’ 

‘* Because,’’ cried the convict, a triumphant 
ring in his voice, ‘‘ because I can serve you and 
save the lady’s name.”’ 

‘Man, man, what do you say 
priest ; ‘‘ you can save her ?”’ 


!? cried the 


* Begun in the October, 1896, number. 
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“T can,’’ replied the convict; ‘“‘but you do 


not tell me who is this man and what he is to 
you.”’ 

““He is my wretched brother, Edward Pres- 
ton.”’ 

“€Oh, your brother,’’ said Kenneth, drawing a 
long breath, ‘‘and she—the lady—is his wife ?” 

** Alas! poor child, we believed her to be, but 
he has foully deceived her by an illegal mar- 
riage !’’ 

‘*You believed she was his wife ?’’ cried the 
convict ; ‘‘ you believed right! Let me tell you, 
sir, she is his wife, and I—I, poor, wretched 
thief that I am—I can prove it !”’ 

“You, you can proye it?’ exclaimed Father 
John, seizing his hand; ‘‘how, how, man? 
—speak, speak, what do you know !”’ 

~“T know a great deai,’’ rejoined Kenneth, 
wringing the priest’s hand. ‘‘I know that 
woman is your brother’s legal wife.”’ 

**'You will prove this?” asked Father John, 
excitedly. 

Up to this moment the two had been men 
bound together by the great bond of human 
sympathy. Something now occurred which 
foreed one man back to his status as convict, 
and the other to remember his station as priest. 
A sound of yoices rose outside on the highway 
and penetrated the room where these men stood, 
ready to lay bare their souls to each other. 

Kenneth listened as a fox might to the baying 
of hounds. 

“They’re after me!’’ he whispered ; ‘‘ they 
may knock at your door. Will you help me to 
escape, or do you propose to give me up ?” 

Father John sank into a chair and covered his 
face with his hands. 

“«T must respect the laws of my country,’’ he 
said, sadly. ‘‘In my commiseration for you, 
unhappy man, I must not forget that you are a 
eriminal.”’ 

‘«Then you will denounce me ?”’ 

‘“No, not that ; but if you are traced here I 
must do my duty.”’ 

The voices grew louder; the pursuing party 
was at the priest’s gate. 

‘¢Tisten to me,’’ said Kenneth, in a low, fear- 
fully intense voice, ‘‘as your God hears me, I 
am innocent of the crime for which I was sent 
up. Iwasa bad one, and somebody had to be 
punished—as well me as anyone. There was 
some evidence against me, and tall swearing did 
the rest. Will you return me to that hell? Oh, 


sir, if you area priest and feel it your duty to 
give me vp, you are yet a man with a man’s 
Have mercy !—have pity 


Y? 


heart ! 
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Steps were coming up the garden-path now, 
the snow creaking under heavy boots. 
‘* How can I make you believe me?” cried the 


hunted convict, with the pertinacity of despair. 


His haggard, wandering gaze rested on the great_ 
silver crucifix, on the prie-dieu. ‘‘ Ah, the cross ! 
My mother, sir, she was of your faith. I saw 
her kiss the cross on her death-bed. Listen, 
they are coming for me now—yes, they are here 
at your door. For the love of God, save me! I 
am innocent !’ 

Then suddenly the convict fell upon his knees 
and dramatically raised his hand towards the 
crucifix. ‘‘T swear,’’ said he, solemnly—‘‘I 
swear by my mother’s memory and by the cross 
she loved, that I am not guilty of the crime for 
which I was punished !’’ Then, suddenly rising, 
he faced Father John with a certain proud defi- 
ance. ‘‘ Priest of God,’’ he said, ‘‘ give me up 
now if you ean !”’ 

The steps were on the porch, there was a heavy 
knock on the door. 

Father John rose. On his face was a look of 
resolute courage, amounting well-nigh to sublim- 
ity. He laid his hand gently on the convict’s 
shoulder and drawing back the curtain from the 
oratory, said: ‘‘Go in here, my son.” 

He drew the curtain across the alcove, thus 
completely hiding the oratory. Then he opened 
the door. 

Four men entered. 


One was a warden from 


the prison, the others were officers. All were 
known to the priest. 
‘Good evening, Father John,’’ said the 


warden, respectfully. ‘‘ Sorry to disturb you at 
this late hour, but our business is pressing. A 
most dangerous prisoner escaped from the prison 
this morning. We tracked him to this neigh- 
borhood. Don’t suppose you have seen him ? 
Have you been in all the evening ?”’ 

‘*No,”’ calmly replied Father John. ‘‘T re- 
turned from ministrations at a sick-bed about an 
hour ago.”’ 

‘“And you saw no one in going or coming who 
would answer this description ?’’ questioned the 
caller. 

ce No.”? 

‘Possibly he may have sneaked in here dur- 
ing your absence’ and hidden himself. If you 
have no objection my men shall look about a 
bit,’’? suggested the warden. 

““T have no objections,’’ said the priest. 

The officers opened and shut two or three doors. 

“* No one in here,’’ said one. 

‘Nor in here,’’ added another, diving into 
Margaret’s linen closet. 


““That door there,’’? observed Father John, 
earelessly, as the warden opened one, ‘‘ leads to 
my housekeeper’s apartments. She has been in 
all thé evening, and undoubtedly would have 
heard any intrusion.”’ 

The search was over and the men were going, 
when the warden suddenly caught sight of the 
drawn curtain before the oratory. He went to- 
ward it. 

“What's this?’ he asked ; ‘‘another room ? 
Have you looked here ?”’ 

But the priest stood before him, courteous, 
smiling, firm, with one arm outstretched as 
though to bar his way: ‘‘ Pardon me, warden,” 
he said, ‘‘ you will excuse me for not showing 
you my oratory ; that is where I pray.”’ 
“Certainly, that’s all right,’’ said the warden, 
respectfully. And bidding him a deferential 
good-night, the men hastily left the house. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

“ Murder most foul, as in the best it is.’’ 

Tue human sea was at full tide along Park 
Row, when Robert Howard hurriedly entered the 
office of the Daily Planet and took his way to 
the rooms set apart for the city staff. As he 
went to his desk a messenger approached him 
and said, ‘‘The Major would like to see you, Mr. 
Howard.”’ 

‘All right,’’ was the rejoinder, ‘I'll go right 
bie) 

The Major was the managing editor. Howard 
knew at once that there was some special assign- 
ment for him. 

Howard was no longer a ‘‘ Headquarters 
Man,” as the police reporters who spend their 
time watching Mulberry Street are called. He 
now held an important place on the staff. A 
capital piece of detective work for the paper had 
caused his promotion and whenever there was an 
important special, requiring nerve, tact and deli- 
cate handling, Howard was generally the man 
selected. His fine keen nervous face had ac- 
quired a few lines indicative of thought and care, 
but his manner was as breezy and cheery as on 
the afternoon we saw him three years ago at the 
Preston country seat. He was still in love with 
sweet Nora Preston, and was only waiting until 
her convent education should be finished and 
until his worldly affairs were in better shape 
to ask her hand in marriage. 

When Howard entered the Major’s office the 
_ latter was sitting before his desk with a pro- 
foundly abstracted air and a deep frown between 
his fierce black eyes. 
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The Major was a feature of metropolitan life, 
a picturesque, dashing figure, an incisive writer, 
a remarkable manager, a tremendous hater and 
a loyal friend. His profanity was famous, being 
of a rare flavor and original fibre. His manner 
was brusque, though kindly. 

“Hello, Howard, sit down.” 

*“You sent for me, Major ?”’ 

““Yes ; I’ve got an assignment for you which 
is absolutely hopeless. Nevertheless you must 
not fail.”’ 

‘That doesn’t sound very promising,’ laughed 
Howard. 

““Howard,’”’ said the Major, bringing his 
shapely brown fist down on his desk with a tre- 
mendous bang; ‘‘ Howard, I’m in possession of 
a part of one of the most astounding conspiracies 
ever known. You recall the story of Paul Hum- 
phrey, the man who was said to have married 
the notorious woman, Ada Delatour, and who 
went West to escape her about—about six or 
seven years ago? That must have been before 
your time, though.”’ 

“Tt was a couple of years before I came on 
the paper, sir,’’ replied Howard, ‘ but I remem- 
ber reading about the affair. He was murdered 
out West somewhere, wasn’t he?” 

““Yes, found stabbed in a lonely cabin near 
the mining camp of Rico, Colorado. Killed ina 
drunken brawl over a game of cards by a fellow 
named’’—referring to his notes before him— 
“named Big Oscar, last name unknown ; a tough 
and a desperado, a well-known character in the 
camp. Oscar lay on the bed in the ranch where 
the murder took place in a drunken stupor, with 
the knife in his hand. He was arrested and only 
saved from lynching. by the sheriff's cunning, 
which he rewarded by escaping in the night and 
disappearing, in all practical purposes, off the face 
of the earth. Now here comes the queer part of 
the story. The Humphrey estate has been in 
litigation ever since. His family of course was 
determined that no part of the immense property 
should go to the woman Delatour, who claimed 
to be his wife, and from whom he fled West. 
Quite recently the family lawyer received a 
packet of papers from some friend of Humphrey 
out West. This friend wrote that the letters and 
papers had been found among the rubbish in an 
abandoned shaft close by the cabin in which 
Humphrey had been murdered. Thinking there 
might be important papers among them, the 
western man forwarded them to the family, and 
of course the family turned them over to the 
lawyer. 

**Now,”’ said 


the Major, drawing a long 
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breath, while his eyes shot forth fierce scintilla- 
tions, ‘‘among these letters and papers, which 
were for the most part unimportant, were several 
I. O. U’s to one Edward Graydon, showing that 
Humphrey was in the habit of gambling with a 
man of that name. Humphrey, although le had 
expectations, did not have much ready money at 
that time. Now, there was something more. A 
letter written by Humphrey on the day of the 
murder to his brother Frederick, here in New 
York, and carelessly unposted, in which he de- 
plores the fact that he is so deeply in debt to this 
man Graydon, whom he stigmatises as the greatest 
rascal unhung, and saying that that night he was 
going to try to win back what he had lost ; and 
moreover to watch Graydon, for he was con- 
vinced that he was not a straight gambler, and 
ending by saying: ‘I don’t know, Fred, as I 
shall ever see you again. Sometimes I think 
this devil will stick a.knife in me. He certainly 
will if I catch him at any queer business with 
the cards. He’s the damnedest cold-blooded 
and most treacherous creature I ever struck. If 
you ever hear I’m killed, you may be assured 
that Graydon did the work.’ 

‘A few days after the murder,’’ continued the 
Major, ‘‘ Graydon left Rico, taking with him Big 
Oscar’s wife, or at least the woman with whom 
he lived—a handsome, high strung creature, who 
had plainly become infatuated with the gambler. 
There had been several quarrels between Big 
Oscar and Graydon over this woman. The de- 
tectives employed by the Humphrey estate have 


tried for months to find that man and woman.” 


They can get no trace whatever of the man. 
They have tracked the woman East and have 
found that three years ago she was in this city, 
and that she rented a little cottage up near 
Sing Sing, close by the Preston and Durand 
country seats.’’ 

Toward jumped clear out of his chair. 

“The mysterious lady of the ravine,’’ he 
shouted, ‘‘or I’m a ghost !’’ 

The Major regarded him sharply. 

“* Are you crazy ?’’ he asked. 

““No,”’ replied Howard, ‘‘but the fact. is, 
Major, I visit occasionally at the Preston place, 
or did before it was shut up, and I remember 
hearing about that woman when she came to the 
neighborhood.”’ 

‘* Well, ?m damned !’’ cried the Major, with 
interest ; ‘‘now, Howard, you must find that 
woman. She left this cottage as suddenly and 
mysteriously as she went there, and from that 
hour all trace of her is lost. The Planet has 
been asked to find her, and if you can do it 
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you'll have the biggest sensation of the y 
go ahead ; I have told you all I know. 

us for your expenses and find her. ] 
and we'll find out who murdered Paul J 


Phy 


phrey.”’ = 


CHAPTER XLV. ae 
“Sagacious of his quarry from so far.’ 

On his way to his rooms Howard tried t 
every detail of that conversation when | 
her pretty, confidential way, had told hin m0. : 
the maysteri ious woman who had taken the 
in the ravine. ‘‘ Fanny, too,’’ he said. bi: 
and she were going to see her even if 0 e ¢ 
other sprained an ankle and fainted on he 
step. IfI could only see Nora now, bu 
out of the question. Dll go to see Fanny. 

At five o’clock he rang the bell of the D1 
town-house on Fifth Avenue. The state 
tionary who received him informed 
Miss Durand was in, and would 
Howard. 

Fanny came rustling into the library 
marvelous tea-gown, and gave Howar 
hands in welcome. ‘You dear, m 
wretch,’ she cried, ‘‘ why don’t you come 
ener to see me?” 

‘‘You forget that you are a butterfly,” ’ 
swered Howard, gaily, ‘‘and I am a mere wi 
of the earth.”’ ; 

‘“Nonsense !’’? she retorted ; ‘‘don’t I 
about hee hat a clever, rising young journalist 
you's are. I say, I think you might come to our 

‘at homes * and let us show you off.’” >. 

‘©God forbid! cried Howard, with a areas 
der. ‘‘Let me come to see you in an informal 
way, occasionally ; but don’t, I beg you, suggest — 
‘at homes’ to me.”’ ‘ 

“Well,’”? returned Fanny, ‘‘you’re sensible. 
Between you and me, they are frightful boEes 
What do you hear from our friends ?”” 

‘T am only permitted one letter a month tases 
Nora,’’? said Howard ; ‘‘and I’m starved all the 
time in consequence.”’ ; 

““T saw Mrs. Dorchester the other day at a 
tea,’’? said Fanny, ‘‘and she told me that Mr. 
and Mrs. Preston would doubtless be home this 
spring, and that she and Alec, dear Alec ’’—with 
a laugh and pout—‘‘ would spend the summer 
with them. Of course Nora will be at home, and 
Father John, being not far away, they will be a 
reunited ae Alec is to finish the pee 
this summer.’ 

‘Good Heavens! isn’t that done yet?” 18ecs 
Howard, in pretended dismay. 

*“You know Rome wasn’t built in a day.” 


ott 
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*€ © ALEC AND I ARE ENGAGED,’ ANNOUNCED FANNY.” 


**Nor an airship in three years. But I must 
ask you, do you remember the mysterious before she went away.”’ 
stranger who occupied the little cottage in the With a mighty effort Howard controlled his 
ravine that summer, and about whom you and features. 
Nora used to weave such impossible romances ?”’ 
**“Do I not?” cried Fanny, rolling up her 


eyes ; ‘‘why, Rob, I got quite chummy with her 


‘*Ts it possible ?’’ he asked, carelessly. 


‘* How did you manage it ? 


‘Just as I said I would. I pretended to sprain 
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my ankle, hobbled to her steps and sat down. 
She came out and spoke to me most agreeably. 
I tell, you, Rob, she was a stunning woman. 
Tall, superbly formed ; her clothes, of course, 
were queer. I said to Nora that if she were 
properly dressed and in a box at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House she would simply be a howling 
success.” 

‘‘Was Nora with you ?”’ 

ce Yes.’’ 

‘*T wonder she never told me of it,’’? mused 
Howard. 

‘Well, really there was nothing to tell, only 
that we saw a remarkably handsome woman. 
Then you know there was all the excitement of 
the time, the sacrifice of poor dear Mr. John, the 
arrangements of Mary’s wedding. I fancy it es- 
eaped Nora’s mind. She only saw her the one 
time. I saw her again.”’ 

“Indeed! Where, may I ask ?”’ 

“Tt was at the station, two days after I had 
fallen exhausted at her door,’”’ said Fanny, wick- 
edly giggling at the remembrance. ‘‘TI had gotten 
off the train from New York and she was wait- 
ing for the other. I spoke to her. She asked 
after my ankle and then told me she was going 
away. ‘You are coming back? I asked. She 
smiled and said no, she was going to meet her 
husband in Connecticut’? 

‘*Can you remember the name of the place ?”’ 
asked Mr. Howard, eagerly. 

‘You seem mightily interested in the fair 
unknown,”’ said Fanny, looking at him archly. 
‘Rob Howard, I believe you sprained your 
ankle on her doorstep.’’ 

‘© No, indeed,’’ laughed Howard, ‘‘ no, indeed, 
T haven’t any very great interest in the woman. 
So she was going to meet her husband ?”’ 

‘© Yes,’? said Fanny, ‘‘but I don’t recall the 
name of the place, only I do remember she said 
she was going by the Stonington Line, for she 
asked me to direct her to that pier. Wait a mo- 
ment; it was some place which ended with 
‘bridge.’ ”’ 

“Was it Rustic Bridge?’ asked Howard, his 
heart beating very fast indeed. 

‘¢That’s the very name,’’ said Fanny, trium- 
phantly; ‘‘ yes, I’ve often thought of her, and 
have wondered if she met her husband. The 
poor thing seemed so absurdly happy. I always 
had the theory that she had been very unhappy 
over her husband, and perhaps was going to be 
reconciled, or—er ue 


‘Did you discover her name ?”’ 
‘‘Yes, her name was Reed, Janet Reed. I 
thought it such an odd, pretty name. The day 
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we called on her, I remember Nora telling her so 
gracefully who we were, and how strangely she 
looked at Nora and said, ‘ Preston, Ah ! you are 
one of the family up at the house yonder. My 
name is Reed, Janet Reed. Will you remember 
it ves ) 

Howard drew a long breath, and after a few 
moments of idle bantering bade Miss Durand 
good-day, feeling he had put in a very serviceable 
half-hour in her society. 


CHAPTER XV. 
*“A jolly place, said he, in times of old, 

But something ails it now—the spot is cursed.” 

On a lonely country road a few miles from 
Rustic Bridge, Connecticut, stood a huge, old- 
fashioned house of colonial architecture. It bore 
a gaunt and sinister aspect, and an unsavory 
reputation. 

Once upon a time a miser had lived there—a 
miser not of gold or silver, but of cheeses. His 
cheeses were famous the country round, and he 
demanded fabulous prices for them, which not 
receiving he stored his products in the garret, 
where they molded and rotted away. The miser 
hoarded cheeses and grew old until he came to 
look as moldy and ancient as they. At last he 
hanged himself in the attie among his cheeses, 
and thenceforth his uneasy ghost flitted up and 
down stairs at midnight, and was heard to stalk 
about the garret and roll his cheeses across the 
floor. The old house was avoided by the coun- 
try people, and being shut up for years was fast 
falling into decay when a family came—from 
where, no one knew—whose forbidding appear- 
ance harmonized with that of the house, of which 
they took possession. , 

After this the house was more shunned than 
ever. The two men and the two women who 
lived there were so repeilant in face and manner 
that decent folk were quite willing to leave them 
alone. And so the old house became a thing 
apart, a cursed abode. : 

Late one clear, cold evening, in the early part 
of that March which saw the escape of Oscar 
Kenneth from prison, and his rescue by Father 
John, two young men, muffled to the ears in furs 
and overcoats, were driving along the desolate 
country road which ran past this old haunted 
house. One was Tom Hammond, the son of a 
wealthy farmer of that neighborhood ; the other, 
a former college chum, a young fellow from New 
York, who was spending a few days in Rustic 
Bridge on business and who was going out to 
pass the evening at his friend’s house. 


‘«There must be no mistake, you know, Tom,”’ 
said Howard, for it was he, ‘‘ about your getting 
me back for that one o’clock train. I must go to 
New York to-night. Dye dallied here long 
enough.”’ 

~ “Tt?s a blooming shame,”’ grumbled the other, 
“that you can’t stay a few days with me. Why 
under heavens you didn’t look me up when you 
first came to town, I don’t see. It’s awfully slow 
up here, I know, but I might have made it a 
little more agreeable for you at our house than 
down at that dreary hotel.”’ 

*“You’re more than good, old fellow,’’ replied 
Howard ; ‘‘but I was infernally busy, and I 
must go to New York to receive further instruc- 
tions in the matter which brought me here.”’ 
““How is it? Have you made any progress 
in your researches ?”’ ‘ 

“Not a bit. I tracked the woman to the sta- 
tion at Rustic Bridge, and there she disappears 
as completely as if the earth had opened and 
swallowed her. Hark! what's that ?’’ 

Tom drew his foaming horses up almost on 
their haunches. <A wild, a fearful shriek, cut 
the night air like an arrow. 

— Good God !’’ exclaimed Howard, ‘‘is some- 
body being murdered ?”’ 

“Tl tell you what I think it is,’’ returned 
Hammond ; ‘‘ you see that old house ahead there 
among the firs? It’s a rank place. The people 
who live there are a terror. Besides, the place 
is said to be haunted. I presume there is a de- 
‘bauch going on there, and one of the hags is 
-drunk, and yelled ; that’s all, probably.” 

They listened intently, but the ery was not re- 
peated, and they drove on. Hammond’s home 
-was about three miles further, and glad they 
were to reach the hospitable door and partake of 
‘the good cheer and welcome which awaited 
‘them. 

Mr. «nd Mrs. Hammond were quite as urgent 
-as their son that Howard should remain a few 
days as their guest, advancing every hospitable 
-argument known. 

- “Pil tell you what it is,’’ said Bob, ‘you 
‘make me seem a perfect bear to refuse all these 
kind offers, but it’s queer, Tom,” turning to his 
friend, ‘‘ I’ve got the strangest sort of an impres- 
‘sion that I must return to-night and take that 
one o’clock train for New York. I’m as bad as 
a hysterical woman. I must go, that’s all.’’ 
““Tommy,”’ said his dear old mother, ‘‘ don’t 
urge your friend any longer. I’m an old woman, 
and never in all my life have I known anyone to 
‘haye a profound impression but that it meant 
ssomething.”’ 
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‘«Yes,’’? added his father, ‘‘ Mr. Howard must 
go, and Gustavus must drive you both; then 
you, Tom, will have company returning.” 

So, about eleven o’clock, the double sleigh, 
heaped with robes and shawls, was brought round 
to the door. Gustavus—a big, raw-boned Swede, 
with the muscles of an ox—held the reins and 
the two young men climbed in behind. Good- 
nights were exchanged, and the horses set off 
through the drifts on a gentle trot. 

About a mile had been covered, when sud- 
denly a great livid glare shot up into the sky, 
died down, then flashed up again. 

‘¢ Wire,’ said Tom ; ‘‘ drive faster, Gus.”’ 

The Swede touched the horses with his whip 
and they flew along the creaking snow. 

‘Tt’s nearer than the town,’’ said Tom, ina 
few moments ; ‘‘ where can it be ?”’ 

‘*T dink it be dose house, dose cheese house,” 
sagely remarked the driver. 

‘*Gad ! so it is,’ cried Tom, excitedly, as they 
came out on the top of a high hill, and looking 
down in the valley saw the old haunted house 
wrapped in flames. 

“Drive like the mischief, Gus!’ Tom com- 
manded ; ‘‘we may be needed there.”’ 

In a brief space they dashed up the lane which 
led to the old house, and, springing out, hurried 
up to the door. Two men, one a hideously mis- 
shapen dwarf, were bringing out the rickety fur- 
niture. Both were palpably under the influence 
of liquor, as were the two frowsy, battered-look- 
ing women who were assisting them. 

‘Naw, we don’t want no help!’ one of the 
men growled and snarled. ‘‘ Let the old shell 
burn and be damned !’ 

The three were about turning away to re- 
enter the sleigh, when suddenly a scream rang 
out amid the roaring and snapping of the flames. 

‘““My God!’ ejaculated Howard. ‘‘Tom, do 


you hear that? There’s someonein that house— 


a woman, and those deyils are letting her burn.”’ 

They made a rush for the door. The dwarf, 
looking more like a hobgoblin than a human be- 
ing in the lurid setting of the doorway, snapped 
at them like a mad dog: ‘‘ Here, git out! No- 
body can go in !” ; 

*“Can’t, eh?’ said Tom, giving him a well di- 
rected blow between the eyes ; ‘‘ why not ?’’ 

The dwarf fell and Tom coolly kicked him into 
the snow, where the women, cursing like troopers, 
took him in charge. At the foot of the stairs the 
intruders came upon the other man, a power- 
fully built giant, who also sought to impede their 
way. But here the ox-like Gustavus took a 
hand. The tussle was short and sharp and 
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ended by the utter rout of the enemy and the 
subsequent plunging of the victim into a snow 
bank, ‘‘to cool off,’’ as Gustavus expressed it. 

“*Gus,’’ said Tom, ‘‘watch this crew while 
we search for the woman.”’ 

_ The screams, more muffled now, guided them 
to an upper chamber, the door of which was fast 
locked. Without one word to each other, the 
two athletic young fellows put their shoulders 
against it and burst it open. As they rushed in 
they saw a woman seemingly frenzied with 
terror, beating her breast and tearing at her long 
black hair. But when she saw the two men, in- 
stead of rushing to them for protection, she fell 
unconscious to the floor. 

The woman was by no means small, and it re- 
quired their united efforts to lift her and carry 
her out through the stifling smoke and roaring 

flames, down the crazy stairs which reeled under 
their fect. When they reached the bottom of 
the stairway, she still lay quite unconscious in 
their arms. 

» “What shall we do with her?’ asked Tom, 
yet dazed from the frightful experience he had 
passed through. 

“Take her with us to town as fast as we can 

and rouse the police,’’ said the practical How- 
ard. 
_ They wrapped her in the robes and shawls of 
the bountifully supplied sleigh, and, amid the 
curses and threats of the horrible quartet, drove 
swiftly away. 

Out under the stars in the clear, cold night 
breeze, the woman stirred, moved uneasily and 
murmured something. Howard, bending gently 
over her, heard her moan, ‘‘Oh, Ned—Ned, save 
mereave——”’ 

An idea flashed through Howard’s brain like 
a shaft of lightning. 

‘He fairly shook the woman in his terrible in- 
tensity. ‘Answer me,’’ he demanded, ‘‘an- 
-swer me—is your name Janet Reed ?”’ 

Yes,’ she moaned, still half conscious. 
He had found her. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
“Tove looks not with eyes, but with the mind, 
And, therefore, is winged cupid painted blind.” 
Sorr April breezes were playing through the 
gardens and among the grand old trees about 
the Preston country place. The house was open 
once more, though an air of subdued melan- 
choly and mystery hung over it. 
Nora Preston was at home for her [aster holi- 
days; her friend Fanny Durand had run up from 
Vol. XLITL—6. 
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New York to spend a few days at her country 
home in order to be near her. Ordinarily, the 
presence of these young girls would have assumed 
an atmosphere of joy, but they moved and spoke 
almost as though a dead body lay in the house. 
Kven Mrs. Dorchester, who had also appeared 
with her Latin, and her son, the inventor, wore 
an air of stately gloom and dressed in black and 
violet, instead of the gaudy hues she was wont 
to effect. She was accustomed these days to 
hold forth for hours to the two young girls on 
the subject of man’s inconstancy and cruelty, 
and the unnecessary trouble it was to include 
him in the scheme of creation. - Even the genial, 
sweet-natured priest, who drove over nearly 
every day from St. Michael’s rectory, carried an 
anxious face, and, in spite of his earnest endeav- 
ors to be cheerful, showed that a great grief had 
him in its grasp. 

What was the meaning of all this? Simply, 
that closeted in her room on the second floor of 
the great mansion was a slight, wan woman, who 
seemed to be slowly fading out of life. Her 
grief and shame, and the terrible exposure that 
she had undergone on the night when she toiled 
through the storm from the railroad station to 
Father John’s house, had undermined her 
constitution — never robust and strong. Day 
after day she remained in her rooms, sobbing 
out her heart and refusing to be comforted. 

Mrs. Dorchester knew the truth, but the young 
people had simply been told by Father John that 
there was a misunderstanding between Edward 
and Mary which time would set right. The 
priest had both written and cabled his brother to 
return home, saying nothing of the presence of 
the wronged wife, but urging important business 
as an excuse for Hdward’s speedy return. As 
yet, the latter had given no intimation of his 
intent to obey his brother’s requests. 

The air of mystery which hung over the house 
seemed to have extended to the stables, where a 
reticent, sullen groom of powerful frame had not 
long been installed. Tather John had brought 
him there on one morning and placed him in 
charg of the horses, much to the disgust of the 
coachman, who looked upon him as an in- 
truder. 

“‘T’ve allus engaged my own grooms,’’ he 
stated, in grievance, to Barney ; ‘‘ there warn’t no 
call fer to fetch this mumgrum feller here a both- 
ering on me. What does he know about horses, 
I’d like to know! Then he don’t tell nothin’ 
about himself. That looks bad !’’ 

But Barney knew why the man kept his 
mouth closed about his affairs—why he never 
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left the stable in the daytime and only walked at 
night among the shrubbery. Father John had 
taken his old servant into his confidence, and 
Barney felt that now, indeed, he had the weight 
of the entire universe upon his shoulders. 

This bright spring morning, when the sunshine 
was stealing into the house and seemingly trying 
to lift something of the shadow which enyeloped 
and encompassed it, Nora Preston sat in the li- 
brary reading a note. A smile hoyered over her 
pretty face as she read. Folding up the note, 
she said, aloud: ‘‘ Another surprise in store for 
me; what can this be which Bob writes he is 
going to give me when he comes this afternoon ?”’ 

There was a sound of voices in the hall. The 
library door was thrown open and Fanny Du- 
rand, rosy, piquant and audacious, entered, her 
hand on the arm of Alexander Dorchester, who 
looked, if possible, more sheepish than ever. 

‘“Nora, darling,’’ cried Fanny, ‘‘we have a 
surprise for you |’ 

“Another?” asked Nora. ‘‘ You make me 
quite weak. I feel as if I really could not bear 
up under another.’’ 

““Yes, dearest,’’ purred Fanny, seating Alec 
on the divan, much as she might a frightened 
child, ‘‘a joyful surprise !’’ 

“What is it??? Nora leaned forward. 

“Alec and I are engaged,’’ announced Fanny, 
giving Alec a look of roguish affection. 

‘And you call that a surprise?’ asked Nora. 
““Why, Fanny, I have known it for months !’’ 

““T should be glad, Miss Preston,’’ returned 
Fanny, a trifle nettled, ‘‘to have you explain 
how you could have known it for months when 
it was only last evening at 8:30 by the hall- 
clock that we were betrothed.” 

“¢T mean,’’ rejoined Nora, ‘‘ that for months I 
have foreseen the inevitable end, and have been 
prepared for the worst.’’ 

“For the worst! I like that! You talk as if 
it were a case of consumption or fits.”’ 

“‘Worgive me, dear!’’ said Nora, laughing 
heartily ; then rising, she went over to the pair, 
warmly kissed her friend, and shaking Alec’s 
limp hand, continued : ‘‘ I am delighted to hear 
of your engagement, and heartily congratulate 
Alec on the dear little wife he will have. But, 
tell me,’’ she added, drawing up a chair in front 
of the divan for a confidential chat, ‘‘ where do 
you propose to live? In the flying-machine ?”’ 

‘“‘We might live in a worse place,’’ replied 
Fanny, somewhat tartly. ‘‘ Alee and I can be 
happy anywhere.”’ 
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‘* Does Mrs. Dorchester know ?’’ asked Nora. 

‘*No,’’ said Fanny ; ‘‘I want Alec to tell her, 
but between us, Nora, I believe Alec is a trifle 
afraid of his mamma.”’ 

““'You amaze me !’’ said Nora. 

All this time Alec had been sucking the knob 
of his stick. He released it now to say : 

‘“ Well, Nora, mamma will be so upset. She 
has always directed me to beware of girls for fear 
I would fall in love and ruin my career. You 
know she has been so determined I should have 
acareer. I haven’t in the least wanted one; I 
wouldn’t know what to do with it. All my life 
mamma has nagged at me to invent something, as 
if’’—with unspeakable scorn —‘‘as if a chump 
like me could invent anything.”’ 

‘“Why, Alec,’’ said Nora, ‘‘I fancied you had 
great genius in that line.” 

‘“Genius, nothing !’’ exclaimed Alec, grow- 
ing more and more contemptuous ; ‘‘ why, girls, 
look here, I couldn’t, to saye my soul, invent a 
monkey-wrench.”’ 

‘“Now, Alec,’’ interrupted Fanny, ‘‘ you shall 
not depreciate your gifts.”’ 

‘*My gifts .be blowed,’’ Alec almost shouted ; 
“‘T haven’t got any, I tell you, and the sooner 
mamma finds it out the better. There’s that 
horrid flying-machine that I have been fuddling 
with over three years ; well, [am going to sicken 
her of that before the day is over. Remember 
what I tell you, Nora, and don’t be surprised at 
anything you may see or hear. Fanny, you’ve 
got to help me out on this. Come on down with 
me in the meadow to take a last look at the in- 
fernal thing. I’ve got an idea—the first I ever 
had—and I’m going to spring it.”’ 

The two lovers rose and hastened out, whis- 
pering and giggling to each other. 

“‘ Well, well, well,’ said Nora, 
would have known Alec! I never heard him 
talk so much at atime. Why, he grew quite 
eloquent. I wonder what he is up to with that 
flying-machine ; Fanny will aid and abet him 
in any mischief that’s going—of that I am sure. 
But Alec’s courage ! What will Mrs. Dorchester 
say when Alec faces her with his preamble and 
resolutions “of independence? Dear soul, I be- 
lieve she will go into hysterics. But here, here, 
what time is it? Bob will be here for luncheon 
and I must smarten myself.”’ 

As she caught up the note she had received 
that morning from Howard and turned to leave 
the room, the door opened and a servant an- 
nounced, ‘‘ Mr. Robert Howard.”’ 
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garde was smiling. When- 
eyer opportunity afforded 
he always smiled and 
stroked his sandy beard, 
and looked about benign- 
ly with his shrewd gray 
eyes. A hardy Scotch- 
man he was, John Black by name, and as 
brave a follower of the sea as you could ever 
hope to find. He looked very handsome at 
the head of the table; it was easy to believe 
what the white-haired stewardess had said: 
“fe was accounted the handsomest man in his 
part of the country.”’ 

At his immediate left and right sat some 
grumpy people of distinction. It was plain’ to 
see, from the good captain’s eyes, that he would 
rather be further down the table. The tables 
in the Hildegarde were short, comparatively ; so 
was the dining-hall, for that matter ; in fact, the 
Hildegarde was a small boat. She boasted no 
costly trappings, nor gold and white drawing- 
rooms, but there was a row of gilt bird-cages 
across the square opening that was finished with 
a plain railing at the top, and which afforded the 
children on board, when upstairs, ample oppor- 
tunity to hang over a dangerous abyss, thereby 
inspiring everyone with abject terror lest they 
should fall over into the dining-room below. 

But how the birds did sing! They were quite 
the liveliest things aboard when on Sunday 
morning the missionary, returning to India from 
the States, intending to stop in Scotland on his 
way, preached a drowsy little sermon on the text, 
‘“Lazarus has risen.’’ When ideas failed him, 
he simply reiterated: ‘‘ Lazarus has risen.”’ 
When he could not think of anything with which 
to end the sentences begun, bravely with a word 
or two he would terminate in triumph, ‘‘ Lazarus 
has risen !’” 

That was yesterday—Sunday ; the ship had 
sailed on Saturday ; and to-day was, by all the 
laws on which calendars are based, Monday. 
About the middle of the table sat two young peo- 
ple, evidently having a very nice time. She was 
an American, quick, nervous and pretty ; he was 
a Scotchman, young, handsome and listless—a 
state that was undoubtedly caused by his ill- 
health. He had a racking cough, and was quite 

alone on shipboard, with the exception of the 
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captain, who was an old friend of his family, 
and a competent valet. 

Miss Clinton was not even reinforced by alady’s 
maid. She was quite alone—an enthusiastic art- 
student going to Paris to become an inhabitant 
of a pension, and get famous. She had the usual 
dreams, and her eyes danced as she spoke of 
them. 

“Tt is quite too bad you like Parisian art so 
much !’’ the young man was saying to her. He 
had a good Scotch.accent and dragged his words. 
If he talked fast he was apt to cough. 

““Why, may I ask ?”” 

“Oh, nothing ; but then you might stop in 
Scotland a bit on your way.”’ 

“Ts not that I am in such a hurry,”’ said 
Clementine, ‘‘ but I have only so much money to 
do so much with, and I cannot afford to loiter. 
As it is, I started for Paris, and I haye come by 
a roundabout way to get a peep at Glasgow and 
London.”’ 

He said nothing, but glanced at her wist- 
fully. 

““Tt is very hard not to have all one wants | P2 
she said. 

“One neyer has!’ he replied, somewhat 
eagerly for him. ‘‘ Now, you—you want money. 
It is such an easy thing to get compared to some 
things—health, for instance. I want health so 
much! At least, I did. I was wild for it, but 
I don’t care much now. Iam so tired most of 
the time.”’ 

‘“Why did you not stay in Colorado?” asked 
she. ‘It would have been much better, would 
it not?” 

‘“Twas homesick,’’ he said. ‘‘ I would rather 
shuffle off home, I think; and I was afraid if I 
didn’t hurry they would have to send me across 
in a box. The doctor was so anxious to get me 
away, I knew I must be pretty badly off. They 
always want to get us out of the States before we 
shuffle, because they like to keep the death-rate 
down. It’s business, you know,’’ he added, 
sagaciously. 

‘‘Rather gruesome business,’’ returned Clem- 
entine. ‘‘ Yet I am glad you are here ; but how 
can you talk of dying as if it were going into the 
next room ?”’ 

‘Oh, Iam used to thinking of it,’’ said he, 
cheerfully. ‘‘It gets like everything else—very 
commonplace — when you study it. I am so 
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tired, too, most of the time that I don’t care ! 
Why, I feel better to-night, and have talked 
more than in months. Iam awfully glad you 
are on board !’’ 

“Thank you,”’ she said. 
be here.’’ 

“Have you a mother ?”’ he asked. 

She shook her head. 

‘© A father ?’’ 

Again the negative. 

Then she asked, ‘‘ Have you a mother or 
father ?”’ 

‘Neither,’ he said. ‘‘I’ve some relatives 
waiting for me to dic, and ready to grieve when 
I shuffle ; but that is all.”’ 

She nodded her head wisely. ‘‘ Ah, yes,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ tired of keeping you, I suppose—I know 
how that goes.”’ 

The young man put his napkin to his mouth 
and coughed slightly. 

**T made every bit of the money I am cross- 
ing with and am to live on,’’ she continued. 

“Did you?”’ he said, eagerly ; ‘‘ how?” 

““Tilustrating for the papers, and occasionally 
a magazine; and I am to do some while I am 
away, and that, with what I have, will keep me 
going. Did you ever make any money ?”’ 

““T? No; I am afraid I am not much ac- 
count.’’ 

Clementine was silent foratime. With kindly 
fairness toward the absent relatives she was 
thinking that it was expensive to support this 
young man, who really needed the services of a 
valet ; and yet he was so gentle and charming in 
his manner, and so handsome, in spite of the 
disease that was killing him, she could not un- 
derstand how anyone could wish him dead, even 
though he were a burden. 

‘Here are the passenger lists,’’ he said, break- 
ing thesilence. She took the one he handed her, 
and looked eagerly down the names. ‘‘ This is 
mine,’’ she said, ‘‘Clementine Clinton, 
Ohio.”’ 

‘‘And this is mine,’’ said he, pointing to the 
name just below hers, ‘‘ Arthur Douglass.”’ 

“Douglass is a very Scotch name,’’ she said. 

He smiled very pleasantly. ‘‘ Yes, it is,”’ he 
said. 

After dinner Douglass did not dare go up on 
deck in the moonlight with the others, but after 
sitting for awhile in the saloon, retired for the 
night. 
~ Clementine did not see him again until the next 
day about noon when she found him on the upper 
deck in the sunshine. Hisface brightened when 
he saw her coming. 


“And I am glad to 
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‘* Ah,”’ he cried, ‘‘ ? ve been hoping you would 
pop up. Been looking out for you. When did 
you breakfast ?”’ 

‘“Very éarly. First possible opportunity. I 
find if I rise early and take a little nourishment 
I am entirely free from mal de mer.”’ 

‘“T was so late,’’ he said, ‘‘I could get hardly 
anything. My man always wants me to break- 
fast in my stateroom, but I don’t like it. Have 
you any of your drawings on board ?”’ 

‘Not where I can get at them, I am afraid ; 
but I have a pencil and some paper. Tl sketch 
you, if you like. I was going to sketch some, 
you see,’’? she explained, as she slipped into a 
chair which the deck steward had placed next to 
the young Scotechman’s. 

Douglass lay with his head resting on a cushion 
fastened to the back of his chair. He was look- 
ing out across the sunlit water. Above, the sky . 
was a pure turquoise blue with billows of fluffy 
white at intervals. His profile was exquisitely 
delicate in outline, with a bold and manly curve 
about the nose, mouth, and chin, which belied 
the tender depth of gray-blue eyes that were 
dark-lashed in spite of the fact that his hair was 
inclined to an auburn tint. 

Clementine sketched interestedly. He was a 
a most pleasing subject, and when he had that 
contented look on his face he was quite irresist- 
ible. She had come to have a very motherly 
feeling for him in these three days at sea; people 
get wonderfully well-acquainted in a very short 
time on ship-board, and it was so with this 
couple of orphans. 

‘*So you are drawing Douglass, Miss Clinton ?”’ 
said Captain Black, cheerfully, as he drew near, 
smiling as usual, and stroking his sandy beard. 

A bit of a flirt was Captain Black, and his 
stories were sometimes enough to startle a blush 
from cover, but he was very good-hearted, and 
the passengers on the Hildegarde soon found it 
out. Miss Clinton certainly had discovered it. 
He had taken her under his kindly care on find- 
ing she was traveling alone, and had placed her 
next to his young countryman at table, and had 
in various ways manifested his kindly interest. 
So she glanced up brightly and smiled when he 
addressed her. 

‘Yes, I am making a picture of Mr. Doug- 
lass.” 

“How do you like that, Mr. Douglass ?”’ in- 
quired the captain, his smile broadening, while 
the restless right hand still stroked the beard 
meditatively. Douglass smiled as he looked out 
tosea. Then he laughed, then he coughed, and his 
man ran to him, muffled him up, and fanned him 


alternately and gave him some medicine, and sug- 
gested that he go down in the cabin, pretty much 
allin one breath. But the young fellow shook 
his head and turned in the cushions of his chair 
till his auburn hair came very near the arm of 
the young artist, who had paused in her work 
and was anxiously watching proceedings. The 
captain, too, had taken on a serious look, but he 
still stroked his beard. After the coughing spell 
the invalid was so tired he closed his eyes. 
“*Don’t draw any more,’’ he half whispered. 
“Just sit here near me, if you don’t mind.”’’ 

*‘T shall be very glad to,’’ Clementine an- 
swered, softly. 

He smiled, but made no reply. After a while 
he said, ‘‘ Would you mind sitting closer, so I 
can put my face against your arm? Nobody 
will say anything—it is one advantage of— 
being ay 

“Do not talk,’’ she commanded ; ‘‘you will 
bring on another coughing fit. I understand.’’ 
Captain Black helped her move her chair so 
close that the boy could put his curly head 
against her arm; then he went away, but re- 
turned ina few moments with a book for Miss 
Clinton ; and then he left them—young Doug- 
lass evidently asleep, Miss Clinton evidently 
reading. 

It may have been propinquity—very likely 
proximity did have something to do with it, but, 
at all events, the reveries of the two young peo- 
ple ran in a parallel. Mr. Douglass of Scotland 
was thinking, as he lay exhausted, but with his 
brain working dreamily, that the arm of -the 
American girl was a dear pillow, that the rock of 
the sea was like Heaven ; that it only needed a 
lullaby as she would sing it to send him off into 
dreams as peaceful as those of his childhood ; 
that after all he did not want to die; that he 
would go back to Colorado and try once again to 
get well ; that—that—oh, so many things ; but 
she was the centre of them all, this Clementine, 
with the brave, fearless manner, and the gentle 
solicitude for his health, and girlish confidences 
about the future ; with all her plans of how she 
would save and work, and as she wrote a little she 
could do some sketches of Paris and illustrate 
them, and this would lend them additional 
market value; the publishers were not always 
just, but some of them were very, very kind— 
and so on through his waking dreams rattled the 
fragments of her conversations. ° 

And Clementine, as she sat with the book in 
her hand, glancing at its pages which were doubt- 
less very interesting, was thinking how sad it 
was that this handsome boy must die ; that even 
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his relatives would rejoice ; that he himself did 
not half care to live: then her eye caught a line 
of the page before her ; she read on, fascinated ; 
then, in order that she might not have to move 
the arm on which his head rested, she laid the 
book down in her lap and managed to turn the 
page over with one hand, and so she read on 
eagerly to the end of the chapter, to the end of 
the next ; and as she had begun in the middle of 
the book, she had quite finished it when he lifted 
his head from her arm and the one-thirty lunch 
bell was ringing. 

“Pll tell him after lunch,’’ she thought joy- 
fully. ‘‘Oh, ’'m sure that Egypt will cure him.”’ 

‘Stay up and have your lunch with me,’’ he 
pleaded, when Clementine started to answer the 
summons. ‘‘ Williams is going to bring mine 
up here, and he can bring yours, too. Do stay, 
Miss Clinton, for I must go under cover in an 
hour at most ; I don’t want to shuffle on board, 
you know.” 

‘‘Oh, I should like to stay,’’ she answered, 
and sat down again. 

Mrs. Davenport, the distinguished lady at the 
captain’s left, who had her daughter with her, 
remarked at lunch time that there was a rumor 
afloat to the effect that a titled personage was 
on board, and her eyes and her manner said, 
though her lips did not, ‘‘As a parent, I am 
naturally interested.”’ 

The captain glanced up from his fish in sur- 
prise. 

‘Who is it ?”’ he asked. 

“That is all I know,’’ replied Mrs. Davenport, 
in an anxious tone; ‘‘but we have settled quite 
to our satisfaction that it must be the gentleman 
at the doctor’s table—see, right through there !— 
the one with the strictly classic features and 
very dignified manner.”’ 

“He is the most discourteous person on 
board, if that is any proof,’’ piped up a little 
lady, Mrs. Simonds by name, who sat further 
down the table, ‘‘and he seems weighted with 
some favor not granted to ordinary mortals.’’ 

‘‘My dear Mrs. Simonds,’’ remonstrated Mrs. 
Davenport, ‘‘I thought him charming! Fan 
dropped her rug and he picked it up with a 
beautiful smile. Didn’t he, Fan ?” 

‘*-Yes, mamma.”’ 

‘“And we pronounced him perfect ! 
we, Fan?” 

‘¢-Yes, mamma.”’ 

Mrs. Simonds subsided temporarily after that. 
Then she began again : 

“Do you know what title he has, Captain 
Black ?”’ 
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“Tam sure I could not imagine,”’ said the 
kindly captain, stroking his beard. 

*“Do you think it might be earl, or duke, or 
lord, or sir, or Hush !”’ continued the dis- 
tinguished lady with a daughter, ‘‘ the dear man 
is looking this way! Oh, isn’t he heavenly 
classic 4s to features! A type of the purest aris- 
tocracy! Study him, Fan. Is he not a true 
type of grand manhood ?”’ 

““ Yes, mamma.’’ 

Mrs. Simonds had once more subsided, but 
only temporarily. Anyone in her vicinity might 
be sure the state would not endure. 

“Do you know anything about that young 
consumptive up on deck, captain ?”’ she asked. 

“Oh, yes,’’ replied the captain, ‘‘I know him 
well. Arthur Douglass is his name. He has 
been out to Colorado for his health.’’ 

‘“¥fe seems a nice boy,’’ said the distinguished 
lady, kindly. 

““Yes, and what a decided fancy he has taken 
to that young person who sits with him so 
much,’’ chimed in Mrs. Simonds. 

““Oh, yes,’’ said the captain; ‘‘Miss Clin- 
ton.”’ 

‘Fan was inclined to play the sympathetic,”’ 
remarked Mrs. Davenport, ‘‘but I soon put a 
stop to that. He seems a nice boy, as I said, 
but one never knows who one is meeting aboard 
ship, and it is better not to let one’s heart run 
away with one’s head. And then’’—here she 
leaned nearer so Fan could not hear her—‘ you 
know how susceptible young ladies are, and on 
the sea, and a sick young man, and all, and I am 
trying my best to steer Fan clear of the prover- 
bial ‘ineligible first,’ if I can.”’ 

‘“But he has a yalet,’’ chirped up Mrs. Sim- 
onds ; ‘‘he must have something.”’ 

“‘Oh, a yalet is nothing in these days,’’ re- 
turned Mrs. Davenport, wisely. ‘‘I heard him 
tell that young lady, myself, that his relatives 
were ready to weep when he ‘shuffled,’ by which 
term I presume he alluded to the act of dying. 
Probably his relatives are very kind and supply 
the valet along with the rest.”’ 

**But you said you knew him very well,”’ said 
Mrs. Simonds. ‘‘/s he dependent on his rela- 
tives, Captain Black?”’ 

‘*We are all dependent on our relatives for 
many things,”’ said the captain, gently. 

‘©A deserved reproof for her inquisitiveness,”’ 
as Mrs. Davenport said afterward when relating 
it to a friend ; ‘‘as if it is not bad enough to be 
dependent on friends, without having it mi- 
nutely ascertained by prying persons like—like 
the party in question.”’ 
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Two more days glided past, making five alto- 
gether that the Hildegarde had been on her way 
across the sea. She was a slow little vessel, who 
only pretended to make the trip in ten days, and 
so happy were at least two of her passengers that 
they would willingly have prolonged it indefi- 
nitely. The August days were warm and sun- 
shine prevailed ; the hours spent on deck were 
like dreams ; the gentle dip of the sea gave the 
boat a rock like a well-tended cradle. Twice a 
whale had sailed majestically by, spouting like a 
portable fountain. The sea and sky were like 
some ever-changing panorama spread as far as 
the eye could reach, and far, far beyond. 

Douglass was beginning to be intensely inter- 
ested in life; while, strangely enough, Clemen- 
tine, in spite of the ecstacy she felt in her poetic 
surroundings, which were enhanced by the con- 
stant friendly sympathy she gave and received 
in return from her new-found friend, felt strangely 
sad at times, knowing the voyage must end, and 
fearing they might, having parted, never meet. 
again. Most of the time she was too busy and 
too happy to think of anything but the present, 
but the few moments she had to herself were 
fraught with an indefinite fear that plunged deep 
down into her heart and stirred its very depths. 

“But he is down onthe passenger list as ? 

‘“My dear, he is traveling incognito—it is away 
they have. Now Imust go up on deck. Tell the 
poor boy Iam sorry he is ill, and that I will 
venture to speak to him. And, remember, you 
are not to fall in love with him!’ And the 
well-meaning lady went on her way—went up on 
deck. 

When Clementine returned from her state- 
room she found that Mr. Douglass had come 
down into the saloon. It was a lovely night, 
but Clementine had promised to read the magic 
book to the invalid, wherein the virtues of Egypt 
as a cure for consumption were incidentally ex- 
ploited, and found no difficulty in refusing the 
random invitations she had from equally ran- 
dom acquaintances to go up on deck. She sat 
down by him, and her eyes were scanning the 
pages before her ; but, as she read, her thoughts 
were wandering from the story. 

‘¢How good she was to him !’ said Douglass, 
interrupting ; ‘‘and she went out to Egypt with 
him, too. I wonder if Egypt is so immensely 
fine for consumptives | Oh, I say, Miss Clinton, 
it is a shame, you know!’ 

‘‘ What is, please ?”’ 

‘That you are allowed to sit in here with a 
erumpy old invalid like me, and all the rest are 
upstairs in the moonlight! I am awfully self- 


ish. Why, I say, what is it? I believe you are 

cerying !”’ 

‘*No, I am not.” 

‘But, Clementine, I see a tear !’’ 

The tone of voice he said it in, mockingly 

serious and playfully reprimanding in its nature, 

caused her to laugh. 

“You are crying because you can’t go up on 

deck, I believe. And did you notice, I called 

you Clementine ?”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ she said. 

_ “Well, then, you should object or else retali- 

ate by ——”’ 

“cc By——” 

‘* By calling me Arthur.”’ 

At this moment Mrs. Davenport appeared in 

the doorway, and spying the couple came oyer 
to them 

~ **You should be up on deck, Miss Clinton,”’ 

she said. ‘‘T will stay awhile with Mr. Douglass, 
‘if you like.”’ 

_ “Thave been telling her she ought to go up,’ 

said Arthur, at the same time pulling Miss oe 

_ton’s gown to get her to remain. ‘“‘ At least,’ a 

he explained afterward, ‘‘till that old bore was 

gone !’’ 

About the little, open square, already flimsily 

described, and around which the railing ran, 

were built some cushioned benches, and here it 

was that young Douglass was lying with his rug 

thrown over him, while Clementine sat in her 

-steamer-chair beside him. He could easily pull 

her gown without Mrs. Davenport detecting the 

act. At this moment a young lady appeared in 

_ the doorway. 

“Do you want me, darling?’ Mrs. Daven- 

port asked. 

“Yes, mamma.”’ 

““Mamma’’ went flutteringly over to where 
her daughter and the stern-looking gentleman 
‘stood. 

In a few minutes she returned, smiling hap- 
pily. 

“He is such a noble specimen of manhood!”’ 
‘she said, eestatically. 

“Who?” asked young Douglass. 

“Why, the lord in disguise.”’ 

Douglass was generally very polite, but he 
laughed and then he coughed, and then he 
gasped for breath, and managed to articulate : 
“Really, Mrs. Davenport, you must forgive 
me, I am a sacrilegious brute, and it is a shame 
when I am so near shuffling, but the tone of 
voice in which you said ‘the lord in disguise,’ 
“was too much !’’ 

Mrs. Davenport was at first inclined to be 
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angry, but he looked so boyish and helpless 
lying there with that deadly pallor in his face, 
heightened by the two glowing red spots on 
either cheek, that she smiled instead, and re- 
plied, graciously : 

““You are a bad boy, certainly, but never 
mind. And now, if Miss Clinton wants to go up 
on deck, I’ll stay with you awhile.”’ 

Miss Clinton had arisen some minutes before, 
as there was no other chair within reach for the 
older lady, and who was now about to slip into 
it, when the young Scotchman’s valet came up 
and asked his master if he would like to retire ; 
and Douglass, feeling cross and upset, said, 
COIN GY 

So Mrs. Davenport said good-night,.and Miss 
Clinton remained behind her also to say good- 
night, and the boy took her offered hand in his 
and held it for a minute in his own white 
wasted ones, while he looked up eagerly into her 
eyes. Then he said, very deliberately, still 
looking at her with that gentle, penetrating 
glance, ‘‘Good-night, dear Clementine !’’ 

And she bent down to him involuntarily. He 
seemed to trust and need her so! With another 
she would have blushed or reproved, or done 
whatever was eminently proper; but he, he 
seemed so different, and so haying bent down to 
him, as he lay there with his burning eyes fixed 
on her, she kissed him, je GREEDY Arthur,”’ 
she said. 

“Thank you! Sweet dreams, Clementine !’’ 

And when she went out of the cabin-door into 
the fresh night-air, that, silvered with the moon- 
light, swept upward from the sea—the rolling sea 
that locked its great green arms about them on 
every side—the tears came welling to her eyes 
and blinded her, she only heard the lapping of 
the waves against the boat side, and mingled 
with their wondrous music that gentle ‘‘ Thank 
you! Sweet dreams, Clementine !’’ 

Then Captain Black, seeing that she had come 
up, gave her several turns on deck, and then 
placed her in charge of the young ship-doctor, 
who quoted poetry as he stood in the reflection of 
the moon, a resplendent vision in blue and brass 
buttons. Then Mrs. Davenport, bent on doing 
her duty, brought up a rubicund-faced gentle- 
man from Chicago, and introduced him, and this 
ceremony being over, she straightway dropped 
her handkerchief ; the night breezes took it up 
and wafted it beyond the immediate reach of 
the politely inclined gentleman ; not to be out- 
done by the breezes when he came from Chicago, 
he smilingly chased the fluttering square of 
white down the deck, while its owner seized the 
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cultivated opportunity to remark, in a discreet 
tone: ‘‘ Eligible party—fifty thousand a year— 
unencumbered — best authority !’ And then, 
with a delightful bow and a few charming words 
indicating her gratitude at regaining her hand- 
kerchief, she passed joyfully on her way, to do 
more good in some other quarter. 

But while Clementine replied in lighter vein to 
the Chicago Eligible in a way that, combined 
with the night and the sea, set him nearly dis- 
tracted, and moved him to a swift determination 
that he would marry this girl off-hand, as she 
seemed the most attractive bargain in women he 
had struck, her mind and heart were dwell- 
ing on a pale face with large, dark, burning eyes, 
and wreathed in waving, auburn hair, the slight 
Seotch accent, the gentle, winning, confiding 
manner—and ah, he had only friends to rely on, 
and she had nothing, while this gentleman with 
the rubicund face and the pompous manner 
had so much, so much; but in her heart of 
hearts, as she paced the deck with the tremen- 
dously Eligible, she vowed a new allegiance to 
the lonely boy from Scotland. And the silver 
spray that rippled and rose on the surface of 
the deep green sea seemed to murmur, to 
whisper, to softly sing those words again and 
again and again : ‘‘Thank you! Sweet dreams, 
Clementine !”’ 

It was noon of the next-day—ah, magical 
days, of which but four remained! Soon they 
would be winding about the Giant’s Causeway, 
which, as the legend has it, the giants started to 
build across the sea to Scotland. A little while 
and they would hear the dear, soft-breasted gulls 
as they mewed about the shores of Ireland. In 
a day beyond that time, they would say adieu ! 
—perhaps forever. 

Paris, art, pensions, and magazine illustrating 
had paled in the horizon of Clementine’s future. 
The old enthusiasm would return undoubtedly, 
but now, now she could only think of the day 
they would land in Glasgow, that second city of 
the United Kingdom, which she had once been 
so eager to see. Now she regretted every yard 
of emerald water they traversed. 

Her revery was terminated by hearing her 
name. She was at the extreme front of the 
ship—had come here to look down at the silver 
spray and think. But her name pronounced by 


the voice she knew so well could but please, 
though it interrupted the dearest day-dream that 
she had. 

She turned to greet him, and fancied she 
caught a glimpse of what Douglass had been 
before that dreadful malady had attacked him. 
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He advanced to the side of the boat and looked 
down at her. 

“‘T feel so strong and well to-day,’’ he said. 
She was surprised to see how tall he was—what ' 
a sturdy, magnificent frame! Oh, if they were 
to marry ! if she could work for both till he was 


fully recovered, it would not then take long for 


him to make a home for her. But the instant 
need of Egypt was peremptory, and those heart- 
less relatives would never support a wife. It was 
madness to dream it, even! They would not 
even send him to that magic land of the Nile if 
he married. Oh, it was all so helpless ! 

At this moment Miss Davenport, on the arm 
of ‘‘the lord in disguise,’’ passed them on a tour 
of the ship. Clementine sighed! If only 
Arthur had the income of the man from Chi- 
cago — that rubicund - faced, horrid old ‘bore! 
But he had not. . 

‘“Won’t you sit down? Don’t you want your 
chair?’ she asked, suddenly, fearing he might 
divine her thoughts. 

He shook his head. 

‘‘T want to stand by you—I am so much 
stronger. Dear Clementine! I do not think I 
will shuffle for a long time.”’ 

Then they both laughed. After a few minutes 
he said : 

‘“Dear Clementine! I have something to tell 
you—lI love you!”’ 

‘“Thank you!” she said, using his words of 
the night before. 

‘“ And I have something to ask you. 
love me ?”’ 

There was a pause, and then she said, ‘‘Oh, 
Arthur!’ And he said, ‘‘Thank you!’ Then 
they both laughed again. 

‘* Here, Williams,”’ he said, ‘‘ bring our chairs. 
I am getting tired,’’ he continued, wearily ; 
“but oh, Iam so much better !’ . 

‘*Tt is very cold there,’’ said the man ; ‘‘ won’t 
you please move along here in the sun ?”’ 

Douglass looked disappointed. 

‘*T have something to say to you, Clementine, 
and this is away from the people.” 

She looked upward, and then she replied : 

‘“There are only a few people up on the storm- 
deck, and the sun is very warm up there. Shall 
we go?” 

‘©Oh, yes,’’ he answered. ‘‘It always takes 
you to set things right, Clementine.”’ 

She blushed with pleasure, and there was a 
good deal of pride in her glance as it rested on 
him. She felt quite responsible for the partial 
return of his strength and health. But what was 
he going to say ?—that he would get well and 
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work for her? To establish a home, and sur- 
round her with all she should have? She sank 
into the steamer-chair with a little sigh, and 
Williams, at a nod from his master, tucked the 
rug about her feet, and then retired to the steer- 
age, where he had found a young person agree- 
able to his company ; in fact, quite hankering 
after it. 

““Clementine,’’ said Douglass, when they were 
alone, ‘‘ I have been wishing we might get mar- 
ried.’’ 

She looked so overly sad at this that the boy 
was frightened. 

“*Tt is a beastly shame to ask you, under the 
cireumstances,’’ he continued, ‘‘but I’m want- 
ing you so; but I say, Clementine, you need 
not take me out of pity. If yowll bide awee Tl 
gang to Egypt by mysel?’ and come back the 
heartiest of men for your dear sake.”’ 

“Oh, it’s not that,’’ she said ; ‘‘I am sorry for 
your own sake, you are ill; but sick or well, I 
would——”’ 

“Would love me just the same! Oh, say it, 
Clementine! Was it that you were going to 
say !” 

“Tt was.”’ 

** Well, then, what is to prevent? We will get 
married on shipboard. Why, what is the mat- 


ter ?”’ 

““What about your relatives ?’’ she ventured, 
timidly. 

“Oh, relatives be hanged!’ he said, cheer- 
fully. 


‘But, then, what.would you do?” she per- 
sisted. 

‘““Give a grand féte in honor of the execution. 
They have been waiting now for some time to 
see me shuffle, but, as they say out your way, 
“Vil fool em ? ”’ 

“* But will it be policy for you to do this—to— 
that—is—are you able to—to—yet——”’ 

‘““Why, what is the matter, Clementine? I 
never heard you stutter before !”’ 

“Well, it is hard to say it, but in plain Eng- 
lish, how can we live without the partial assist- 
ance of your relatives? Ihave so little, and you 
are not able to make any money yet. I know, 
Arthur, the right thing for me to do is to refuse 
to marry you. It would be better for both of 
us. Oh, if I only had someone with whom to 
advise !’’ 

‘“ Advise with me, dear !’’ he said, and then 
he sat up straighter in his chair. 

At this moment Captain Black 
sight. 

“Ship ahoy, children!’ he said; ‘‘are you 


came into 
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plighted yet? Miss Clinton is bonnie enough to 
belong to Scotland, and we will drink her health 
in the genuine stuff when it is done.”’ 

“*T am asking her now,’’ returned Douglass. 

“And luck be with you both, for I see it in 
the lassie’s eyes it is to be ‘ Yes.’ I say, just 
look at Mrs. Davenport’s daughter walking with 
the disguised lord. They make a fine couple. 
Well, never mind, Miss Clinton, we can’t all 
marry lords !”’ 

And the genial old sea-dog passed on stroking 
his sandy beard, while his shrewd gray eyes 
were softened with a twinkle. 

‘*Clementine,’’? asked Douglass, 
worried over the keep ?”’ 

‘“ A great deal,’’ she conceded. 

‘“Well, if I tell you it is all right, will you 
trust me ?”’ 

For a minute she bowed her head, and when 
she spoke it was with those tender lines of Tenny- 
son she answered him : 


“And o’er the hills and far away 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
Beyond the night, across the day, 
Through all the world she followed him.” 


“are you 


‘‘Tf it were not broad, buxom daylight,” he 
responded, ‘‘I would turn and kiss you where 
you stand, but as it is I would better not. I am 
afraid that titled gentleman and his adored 
might disapprove.”’ 

At this point the lunch-bell rang. 

“One thing more, Clementine,” he said, taking 
hold of her hand and looking up at her as she 
stood by the side of his chair, ‘‘ will you let me 
arrange to have the marriage ceremony ‘per- 
formed on board, for then we can go straight 
home without stopping in Glasgow, unless you 
want very much to see the city ?”’ 

‘Oh, no,’’ she said. ‘‘T want to see you and 
talk and get very well acquainted. Glasgow can 
wait.’ 

Then they went down to lunch. 

“Ts it plighted ?”’ asked Captain Black, down 
half the length of the table. 

Clementine blushed, but Douglass looked up 
and said, ‘‘ Yes, I am to be congratulated.” 

‘“Ah, Miss Clinton,’’ said Mrs. Davenport, 
‘“my best wishes. But just think of Mr. Dun- 
can’s distress |” 

Mr. Duncan was the rubicund-faced gentleman 
from Chicago. 


‘‘ He seems to be eating heartily,”’ 


said Doug- 


lass, refusing to note the plainly discomfited 
looks the party in question was throwing at them 
from a neighboring table. 

‘*She evidently thinks you have done badly,” 


said Arthur, a few minutes later, when those at 
the captain’s table, who felt well enough ac- 
quainted, had extended good wishes for a future 
which they did not attempt to conceal they 
thought extremely precarious under the circum- 
stances ; hasty judgment in love is always con- 
demned by people until they come to a similar 
crisis. 

After lunch Arthur and Clementine had a good 
two hours on deck, discussing their plans—that 
is, what their plans would be if only Arthur had 
one of those great, old ancestral places in the 
land of the Thistle. 

“There you could paint, Clementine,’’ he 
said, enthusiastically. ‘‘Would you like to 
wander about old picture galleries, filled with 
portraits? And there are hundreds of acres, 
with winding bridle-paths and carriage drives, 
and stables filled with neighing horses; and 
dogs—Clementine, do you like dogs? Why, the 
kennels on some of those old places are filled 
with the blooded beasts ; and, Clementine, would 
you like one of those old places? I never thought 
much of such things before ; but now—oh ! if I 
were only well !’”’ 

*«There, there,’’ she said, ‘‘I have you, will 
have you always ; that is enough for me.”’ 

He gaye her a grateful look out of those dark 
eyes of his, and then he went away, ‘‘to talk to 
the little missionary,’’ as he explained. 

Mrs. Simonds came over when he was gone 
and sat down by Miss Clinton, who was regarded 
with great interest by the entire cabin that had, 
for the most part, been told of her engagement. 
£*So you are to marry the sick boy,’’ she said, 
in her piping voice, while her eyes wandered out 
over the sunlit sea. 

“*T am going to marry Mr. Douglass, yes.”’ 

** Pardon me, but do you not think it is a little 
hazardous, under the circumstances. Oh, Cap- 
tain Black ’’—as that gentleman drew near—‘‘ do 
you not think Miss Clinton is risking a great deal 
in marrying a complete stranger ?”’ 

Clementine’s heart thumped angrily. It 
seemed as if.she had known Arthur years and 
years. Complete stranger, indeed ! 

“*No,”’ said the captain, meditatively stroking 
his beard, while the kindly gray eyes rested on 
the girl from Ohio ; ‘‘T am willing to take the re- 
sponsibility of this match. In fact, I shall al- 
ways claim I made it.’’ 

**Thank you,’’ Clementine’s eyes said; but 
she remained silent. 

‘*Mrs. Davenport is anxiously awaiting devel- 
opments,’”’ continued the voluble little lady ; 
“Miss Fan cannot quite bring her incognito 
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nobleman to the point. He seems to need a 
great deal of playing to land.”’ 

The genial look in the captain’s eyes turned to 
an unmistakable twinkle. 

‘““How is it,’’? he said, ‘‘ that you American 
women can all spot a titled personage the mo- 
ment you look at him ?’’ 

“Oh, I do not know,’’ said Mrs. Simonds, 
bridling perceptibly at the compliment; ‘‘ we 
naturally recognize the bearing of blood. Ah, 
Mr. Douglass—’” for he had returned to Clemen- 
tine. 

‘“No, do not get up, I beg of you,”’ he said, 
as Mrs. Simonds motioned to relinquish his chair, 
which she had taken. 

‘“We were just speaking about the ability of 
American women to penetrate beneath any dis- 
guise, Douglass, and spot a titled personage,”’ 
said the captain. ‘‘ Mrs. Simonds says it is easy 
to distinguish the bearing of blood.’’ 

““Yes,’’ said Douglass, ‘‘a bloody bearing is 
to be commended. Have you established proof 
of his identity yet, Mrs. Simonds?’ 

““Mrs. Davenport has, and I would take her 
word on a matter of this kind any day in the 
week. She says his attitude when he stands at 
the masthead, gazing out at sea, stamps him as 
belonging in the first rank of noblemen.’’ 

“By Jove, I must take a look at him next 
time he is up there,’’ said Douglass. ‘‘ Clemen- 
tine, the little old missionary says he will, so let 
us make it Saturday —the wedding-day, you 
know ; that is to-morrow.’’ 

Mrs. Simonds was horror-struck. 

‘““You are to be married on board ; oh, Miss 
Clinton, and you will give up studying art now, 
I presume ?” 

“Miss Clinton will study art under my super- 
vision from Saturday on,’’ said Douglass, smil- 
ing. 

Then Mrs. Simonds took the captain’s prof- 
fered arm and left the twain to themselves. What 
Captain Black said to her, she never told, which 
was wonderful inasmuch as she was a woman, but 
she treated Mrs. Dayenport in a very patronizing 
manner at dinner that day, and asked if Fan 
would marry the incognito nobleman on land 
or on sea, and numerous other nasty, irritating 
little questions, considering that the noble person 
in question was almost hooked in, but not quite. 

Meantime, the news that there would be a 
wedding aboard ship, the contracting parties be- 
ing the erstwhile enthusiastic art student from 
Ohio, Miss Clementine Clinton, whose girlish 
beauty and vivacity were generally acknowl- 
edged, and the young Scotch laddie returning to 
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his home from Colorado, who had gradually re- 
yvived in the warmth of her care and companion- 
ship as the air of that famous clime had never 
revived him, had fairly swept from bow to stern 
of the ship, and even the steerage passengers 
commented in quaint and characteristic vein on 
this marine romance. 

The birds aboard the Hildegarde sung joyfully 
the morning of the wedding. The good captain 
stroked his sandy beard, and his eyes were bril- 
liant with a more than ordinary twinkle. The 
little missionary with a mouth like a rabbit wore 
a grin that was so kindly, you forgot in its gleam 
that he had desecrated the first glorious Sunday 
at sea with that reiteration which he doubtless 
dreamed was a sermon, ‘‘ Lazarus has risen.”’ 

And that text, well chosen, but poorly ex- 
pounded, seemed on this joyous day to be fully 
accomplished ; for Lazarus might be typical of 
the universal good nature of everyone on board. 

As for the bride, she was a radiant vision in a 
white gown, and she wore a green sprig of vine 
in her hair which the good captain had pulled 
from one of the hanging baskets that alternated 
with the gilt bird cages about the open square. 
And all the children were good that morning, 
and not one hung over the railing, but stood 
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about like jolly little tars, waiting for the wed- 
ding. 

A gentleman from Mexico played a wedding 
march on the disabled organ in the room above. 
And Arthur Douglass, white and thin, but with 
a look of hopeful happiness in his dark eyes, and 
trying to hold the tall drooping figure straight on 
this, his marriage morn, came into the dining- 
hall. At the temporary altar stood the little 
missionary with a mouth like a rabbit, where he 
had stood to preach the Sunday before, while his 
fat, capable wife was in the same place where, 
on that occasion, she had sat looking patiently 
tolerant of his feeble performance. 

To-day she smiled tenderly as Arthur joined 
Clementine, who had come in on Captain Black’s 
arm, and the little missionary began the marriage 
ceremony. And as it progressed the color 
mounted to the bride’s brow, and the look on 
the face of each passenger present was one of in- 
creasing astonishment. 

And when finally the prayer was ended, and 
they stood there, side by side, man and wife, 
Captain Black led the bewildered guests in con- 
gratulating the bride : ‘‘ May you ever be happy 
and prosperous as the wife of Arthur, Lord 
Douglass of Scotland.’’ 
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By WINIFRED GRAHAM, 


I mer her in the country where the flowers 


Decked all our pathway ’neath the summer 


moon, 


There her sweet presence blessed the passing hours, 
Hallowed the morning—crowned the afternoon. 
Gently 1 whispered while I held her hand. 


Sweetly she answered. 


Did she understand? 


I met her in the brisk and busy town, 

Surrounded by adorers rich and suaye. 
I gazed upon a sheen of satin gown, 

And saw her bright eyes dancing. Mine were graye. 
All life seemed smiling in this giddy land, 


Yet I was mournful. 


Did she understand ? 


I met her by the sad and sighing sea, 
We watched the sunset dying ’neath the blue. 
She whispered still her heart was all for me, 
And murmured of a love that’s ever true. 
While leaping waves reéchoed on the strand 


The vows she plighted. 


I met her in a dream. 


Did they understand ? 


Long years had fled, 


Since fair and faithless she had strayed away. 
1 thought she wandered with the holy dead, 
And listened to the words her lips would say. 


“Why did you trust me? 


Love—your life was good, 


Mine could not follow—yet you understood.” 


CANOEING 
AN OUTING OF THREE 


DOWN: DE AR EOUN Es 
AMERICAN 


ART STUDENTS. 


RECORDED BY ROCHEFORT CALHOUN, 
IN TWO PARTS—I. 
FROM HEIDELBERG TO ROTTERDAM. 


Berore starting our canoe trip on the Canal 
de Bourgogne, and from Basel to Heidelberg, an 
American girl who was studying art in Paris pre- 
sented us with a mascot. This was a silk flag, 
and daintily embroidered on the stars and stripes 
were horse- 
shoes and 
other symbols 
of good luck. 
The display of 
this flag at the 
bow of La 
Madeleine was 
received with 
cheers all 
through the 
voyage, in 
France as well 
as on German 
waters; and, 
as we had no 
misfortune, we 
must believe 
that its quali- 
ties as mascot 
were as ster- 
ling as was the 
patriotism of 
its fair maker. 

As we left 
Mannheim, 
after our visit 
to Heidelberg, 
the German 
soldiers who 
had cared for 
our canoe dur- 
ing our excur- 
sion to the uni- 
versity town 
gave us a rousing send-off, particularly when I 
placed on the bow that flag which represents a 
home and a newer and a freer country to so 
many of their gallant citizens. 

Below Mannheim the number of craft of all 
kinds increases greatly. Passenger boats as large, 
swift and graceful as any to be found on our 


on 
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rivers, come up to this place. At this point, 
also, giant rafts, composed of smaller rafts 
brought down the tributary streams, are made 
up and float down with the current, or are towed 
to the seaport towns of Holland. Some of the 
towboats are 
monster af- 
fairs, larger 
than any to be 
found on the 
Hudson, and 
the river is 
with 
scores of those 
powerful, 
puffing, saucy 
little tugs that 
make them- 
selyes so con- 
spicuous in 
our own har- 
bors. The 
river traffic 
from Mann- 
heim to the 
sea is very 
great. Down 
the Rhine 
floats much of 
the produce of 
Germany to 
the seaports, 
and against 
the current the 
same powerful 
tugscome back 
from Rotter- 
dam and other 
ports loaded 
with foreign 
goods and produce. There are not wanting 
steam yachts of every size and excursion steam- 
ers loaded with country folk out for an outing, 
indicating that the German, with all his industry, 
understands at home as abroad how to get pleas- 
ure out of life. Za Madeleine seemed like the 
merest mite, as she wound her way through this 


alive 
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melange of larger boats, though she received 
many salutes from her big sisters. 

About noon the day after leaving Mannheim, 
we reached Worms. Whenever an opportunity 
afforded we varied our camp fare by eating at 
some restaurant or gasthaus. We found an ex- 
cellent place of the latter character at Worms, 
overlooking the river. At these places one can 
get as good a meal for a mark each, or about 
twenty-five cents, as is served to travelers for five 
times that amount at more pretentious houses. 

Before reaching a town—indeed, before start- 
ing on our journey—we very wisely posted our- 
selves as to what was best to be seen during our 
necessarily short stay in any of these places. 
The museums of Paris had rather spoiled us for 
a proper appreciation of many of the German 
museums, but the collection of Roman relics and 
antiquities at Worms is unusually fine. A splen- 
did cathedral also well repaid our visit, 
as did the heroic bronze statues of 
Luther and other early reformers. We 
did not forget that it was at Worms that 
Luther made his famous defense, end- 
ing with the memorable words : ‘‘ Here 
I stand. I cannot act otherwise. God 
help me. Amen.”’ 

Worms occupies an important place 
in religious history, and still has about 
it a decidedly sanctified air, yet truth 
compels me to say that though we were 
often forced to leave our canoe and 
outfit in the care of strangers, Worms 
was the only place at which we had 
anything stolen. On returning to the 
canoe, after taking in the sights, we 
found that some student pipes we had 
bought at Heidelberg, together with a 
few other articles of no great value, save 
as souvenirs, were missing. On the 
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whole, however, our 
experience speaks well 
for German honesty. 

At Worms we were 
each shaved, and had 
our hair cut for the first 
time since leaving 
Paris. The charge was thirty pfennigs 
(about six cents) each, and we were 
sorry we could not lay in a large stock 
at the same price. I may add in this 
connection that, in a moment of rash 
confidence on the part of my compan- 
ions, I was appointed book-keeper and 
cashier of the expedition ; but as the 
books showed when we came to audit 
the accounts that I had spent considerably more 
money than the combined cash the crew had put 
in, everyone was satisfied. 

The morning after leaving Worms we stopped 
for two hours at Oppenheim, a curious little vil- 
lage built in the shelter of an old Roman wall. 
On the high hill above the town is the fine old 
ruined Castle of Landskron. We sketched it 
from the river, and then climbed up and made 
another memorandum looking down at La Made- 
leine. Before we could get back to the canoe, 
the rain poured down in torrents, but we did not 
mind that, for getting wet had long since ceased 
to be a novelty. ¥ 
We pulled up 
at a fisher- 
man’s hut and 
claimed his 
hospitality till 
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the storm passed over. This the man gave with 
genuine German warmth and good nature. When 
we told him that we were Americans and ex- 
plained our cruise, he insisted that we should 
lunch with him, to which we gladly consented. 
We brought groceries and some other supplies, 
however, from our boat and had a hearty meal 
sitting about the huge fireplace. 

It cleared off early in the afternoon when we 
drifted down to Mayence, another cathedral 
town. I was struck with the fact that cathedrals 
seemed to be the principal production of these 
towns along the Rhine, and each town thinks its 
own particular cathedral is by all odds the best 
and the oldest. 

At Mayence we were honored with one of our 
largest audiences, for, as if in anticipation of our 
arrival, a crowd of several hundred people was 
gathered on the wharf. A great 
shout and a roar of laughter 
went up when, in our blissful 
ignorance, we tried to reach 
shore by going through a girl’s 
swimming school. A number 
of shocked matronly women - 
rushed out in time to prevent 
our blunder having serious con- 
sequences. 

When the crowd learned our 
nationality they showed a dis- 
position to follow us about 
town, and the expression on 
their faces indicated that they 
expected us every moment to 
perform some barbarous feat. 
There was a good reason for 
this. I found that a great deal 
of the so-called ‘‘ American lit- 
erature,’ which is for sale on 
the news-stands throughout Ger- 
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CATCHING A RAFT NEAR THE DUTCH 
FRONTIER. 


many, is of the ‘‘ Dare- devil 

Dick’? and ‘‘ Cut-throat Jim”’ 

order, and these good Germans 

are exceedingly credulous about 

things American. All the Ameri- 
cans they had seen heretofore had been dressed 
in fashionable attire. Seeing us in outing gar- 
ments and with a manner which must have im- 
pressed them as being wildly Western, they no 
doubt expected us to do something which would 
soon call for the interference of the police. 

We left Mayence about the middle of the after- 
noon and a few hours afterward reached a long 
island covered with fine pine trees. This was 
about ten miles above Bingen and at a point 
where the mountains begin to crowd down upon 
the river. After we had made camp, we discov- 
ered that the island was inhabited, a fine old 
chateau occupying its lower end. Fearing that 
we might be regarded as intruders, we did not 
continue our explorations. arly the following 
morning two old gardeners put in an appearance, 
but instead of rudely demanding the reason for 
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our presence, as would have been done in England 
or in our country, they treated us with the ut- 
most courtesy. Cal took it for granted that the 
occupant of the chdteaw could be no less a person 
than a duke, and humorously questioned the 
gardeners about their master, whom he spoke of 
by that title. The old men took the joke in the 
proper spirit and very kindly invited us to break- 
fast, but as we were eager to go on to Bingen 
early that morning we could not accept their 
hospitality. 

We found a stiff gale blowing against the cur- 
rent, making our progress difficult. 
ing we had fitted La Madeleine 
covers, which were reefed down close to the gun- 
wale of the canoe, but which 
could be unfastened and drawn 
over our laps in the event of 
a storm. We found this pro- 
tection of great use in shooting 
the rapids and in passing un- 
der the many pontoon bridges 
between Basel and Strasburg ; 
but here it was ineffective, for 
the waves broke over the for- 
ward deck, filled the depres- 
sions in the covers, and soon 


Before leay- 


with canvas 


began to splash into the canoe. 
It was a bright, bracing morn- 
ing, however, and we cared but 
little for the wetting and for 
the six that 
flooded the canoe by the time 


inches of water 


we reached ‘‘dear Bingen on 


the Rhine.”’ 


The celebrated poem, 


OF LORELEY IN THE BACKGROUND. 


THE RHINE. 
which most of us haye 
tortured in our early 
elocution lessons, has 
done quite as much 
to give fame and pop- 
ularity to this charm- 
ing village as the glo- 
rious river and the 
encircling mountains 
with their crests of 
ruins. Bingen may 
be said to be the head- 
quarters for Rhine 
tourists, and no matter 
what reason the soldier 
dying in Algiers may 
have had for consider- 
ing it a dear place, we 
found it to be so in 
the most literal signi- 
fication of the adjective. Here we found pro- 
visions and everything else we purchased much 
dearer than at points above, and these high 
prices continued all the way down the river. 
The tourists have added greatly to the expense 
of Rhine travel, unless it be to canoeists ; and 
of these latter, curiously enough, there are but 
few. Although to my mind there is no river in 
the world better suited to a canoe voyage than 
the Rhine, from first to last we saw but one 
other canoe on the whole river, and that was 
being managed by a solitary Belgian about fifty 
miles below Bingen. 

At this famous village the Rhine enters a 
mighty gorge, or canon, as it would be called 
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out West. From here on for 
a hundred miles it looks as if 
the current had literally torn 
its way through the mount- 
ains. Here, there and every- 
where glimpses of ruined cas- 
tles, once the abodes of robber 
knights and the homes of revy- 
elry and lawlessness, crown 
the crags and suggest the 
times when might made right. 
On either side narrow emerald 
valleys break through the 
mountains and come down to 
the river, the vineyards along 
their sides clambering up to 
their gray heights. Now and 
then we shot past a pictur- 
esque village that looked as if it had undergone 
no change since the days when the castles above 
them were inhabited. Curiously enough the long 
green islands were more abundant in this con- 
fined part of the river than in any other stretch 
of its whole length. These islands mellowed the 
scene and softened the rude grandeur of the 
towering cliffs and rugged hills on either hand. 
While passing through this charming stretch we 
recalled the enthusiastic descriptions of previous 
visitors and the stories in the guide-books which 
we had learned to discount, but we now felt 
that their most extravagant praise was not ex- 
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aggeration when applied to 
this place, and we realized that 
x language has its limitations, 
cs particularly in the direction of 
physical description. 
Until recently a promontory 
of rocks shot into the Rhine 
_ abreast of Bingen, rendering 
navigation difficult for all boats 
and impossible for some, but 
within the last few years this 
obstruction has been removed, 
allowing the largest boats to 
pass up without danger. 
Another delightful island 
afforded us an ideal camping- 
place a few miles below Bin- 
gen. This charming spot was. 
strongly impressed on our memories, not so 
much by the grandeur of its setting as from 
the fact that for the first time since leaving 
Basel the mosquitoes had entirely left us. As 
they had been growing worse and worse at every 
mile of the trip, we imagined they would keep 
on increasing until we reached the lowlands 
of Holland—if they left anything of us by 
that time—but, to our inexpressible joy, they 
either had no appreciation of the grandeur of the 
Rhine at this point or did not find the cool 
shadowy depths to their liking. On the hillside 
across from this camp was the castle of Sooneck, 
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‘with its legends of out- 
law barons and chivalric 
knights that read like 
fairy stories, and no 
doubt are such. Over 
this hill rose the moon, 
against which Sooneck 
stood out like a giant, 
sombre silhouette. The 
silvery flood banished 
the shadows from the 
gorges and turned the current into a shimmer- 
ing expanse of indescribable beauty. 

Just as we were pushing off the next morning, 
we saw a large raft towed by a powerful tug com- 
ing from the direction of Bingen. As it drew 
nearer the men hailed us, and motioned for us 
to come aboard. This we did, and aided by a 
score of stalwart raftsmen, we pulled up the 
canoe. Many of these lumbermen are from the 
Dutch seaport towns. They are giants in strength 
and roughly clad, but the best-hearted, kindliest 
fellows in the world. Scattered over this great 
raft were a dozen or more huts which gave it the 
appearance of a floating village. In the midst 
of these huts was a pyramid of beer-kegs, and we 
were soon shown that they were not empty. 

The beer seemed to have no more effect on 
them than if it were water, for the men who evi- 
dently drank the most appeared to’ walk the 
steadiest on the slippery logs. We had been in 
Munich, the least of whose wonders is not the 
rathskellers, where even women drink unlimited 
quantities of beer, and we had seen Germans at 
other points show their capacity in this way ; but 
the most inordinate drinker of the lot was a baby 
compared with the most temperate of these rafts- 
men. 

It was a great luxury to feel that we were going 
down the river while we stretched our legs and 
strolled over the raft. Two of the huts were 
fixed as sleeping apartments for the men, for 
these rafts always tie up for the night ; a third 
was the private apartment of the boss, or cap- 
tain ; another was occupied by the commissary 

‘department, and the odors coming from the 
largest and most interesting told the location 
of the kitchen. 

While on the-raft we drifted past the famous 
rock of Loreley. The interesting lady who gave 
her name to this promontory has been a source 
of inspiration to German painters, dramatists and 
poets from time immemorial. Like her proto- 


types along the Mediterranean, she is represented 
as having a very melodious voice and a great 
fondness for combing her back hair whenever 
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an attractive boatsman 


cording to these legends, 
Loreley lured many a 
gallant knight to ruin, 
as have many other 
nymphs less blessed 
with black hair and soft 
voices. 
At noon we left the 
& friendly raftsmen and 
went ashore at St. Goar. Many of the guide-books 
and all the people of St. Goar firmly declare that 
this is the quaintest and most picturesque village 
on the Rhine. I can well imagine it was so before 


its individuality was destroyed by the large mod-- 


ern hotels which have been erected at this point. 
The place literally swarms with tourists of every 
nationality, and that there were many Americans 
among them was shown by the fact that when 
La Madeleine came into view, with the Stars and 
Stripes floating from’ the bow, manly voices 
cheered us from the fine river promenade, and 
snowy handkerchiefs were waved in salutation— 
a greeting to the national emblem, we felt, rather 
than to our distinguished selves. 

But no matter how much modern innovation 
may have detracted from the beauty of St. Goar, 
the hand of the vandal has not yet defaced the 
magnificent ruin of the castle of Rheinfels, which 
clings to the mountain crag above the hamlet. 

We climbed to the ruins, and, having satisfied 
ourselves that we could not add to their pictur- 
esqueness, were about to return, when our atten- 
tion was attracted by shouts of laughter coming 
ghost-like from under our feet. An investigation 
followed, and we discovered a practical wine vault 
down in the castle’s depths. Here were a dozen 
or more men filling bottles from huge casks, and 
taking care to sample the sparkling fluid fre- 
quently during the operation; this, no doubt, 
accounted for their jollity. A sly tip placed us on 
equal terms with them. The hills in this vicinity 
are famous for their fragrant white wines. The 
Cap’n made some comparison between these and 
the red wines of France, but a patriotic German 
wiped his beard on his shirt-sleeve and called 
out : 

“Let the Frenchman boast of his vin rouge, 
but it cannot compare with the white wine of the 
Rhine, and no wine on the Rhine can compare 
with that of Rheinfels.’’ And he confirmed this 
opinion with another drink. 

As I have before said, the many islands in the 
Rhine afford ideal camping-places, and between 
Rheinfels and Coblentz they are particularly nu- 
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merous. We had not forgotten that the next 
_ day was the 4th of July, and beyond our mascot 
flag floating from the bow of La Madeleine, we 
did not expect to see any other sign of celebrat- 
ing the great holiday. Great, then, was our sur- 
prise and delight at meeting a big excursion 
steamer pufling up the river, with the Stars and 
Stripes floating from her masthead. Small 
- though La Madeleine was, most of these passen- 
- ger steamers, little and big, returned our salute 
_ with a clanging of bells and a tooting of whistles. 
‘The reception given us by this particular steamer 


__was, however, the most enthusiastic we had yet 
i» ws ‘ : 


ie 


received, and indicated that among the people 
on deck there were many Americans. They gave 
us a cheer, and after they had passed and the 
canoe was tossing about like a cork on the waves 
thrown up by the steamer, the passengers con- 
tinued to wave their hats and handkerchiefs to 
us, and we heard coming back over the water 
the air of ‘‘ My Country, ’tis of Thee.” 

At noon we hauled up on a strip of shore and 
began to cook dinner on the slope of a hill, with 
a spring near by. On the heights across from 
our camp were two ruined castles known as ‘‘ Die 
_ Zwei Bruders.’’ The most conspicuous feature of 
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these castles is a huge wall, now in a state of 
ruin, which formerly separated them. Every 
castle on the Rhine has its wealth of legends, 
and, if we are to believe these more or less reli- 
able stories, the two brothers who formerly occu- 
pied these two castles fell madly in love at the 
same time with one and the same friiulein. Of 
course, one of the brothers was successful in his 
suit, whereupon the other declared undying 
hatred for and perpetual war against him. It 
was the understanding that so long as each kept 
on his own side of the fence, neither he nor his 
retainers should be molested ; but if either party 
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was found intruding on the territory of the other, 
then the tocsin sounded and the fighting began. 

While we were making sketches of these ruins 
after dinner, a most picturesque figure came to 
view. His dress bespoke him a peasant, and the 
huge sledge-hammer, thrown over his shoulder, a 
quarryman. But while these accessories indi- 
cated a man of humble origin, the erect athletic 
fizure—he was over six feet in height—the easy, 
graceful carriage, but, above all, the strong intel- 
lectual face and fine gray eyes told a man with 
whom nature had been more kindly than had 
fortune. 
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Halting when he had ar-, 
rived before us, and rest- 
ing easily on the handle of 
his sledge, the stranger 
greeted us with that manly 
affability which distin- 
guishes the German toiler. 
We shared our tobacco with 
our visitor, and after his 
pipe was lit, he gave us 
a long and far more poetic 
version of the legend of the 
two brothers than had our guide-book. I regret 
that I have not the space to give his story, but 
eyen if I had I feel very certain I could present 
no idea of the strong, animated features, the 
deep musical voice and the dramatic fervor 
with which this remarkable man gave us his 
version of the legend. After a delightful half- 
hour’s talk, nearly altogether on his side, the 
stranger left us. As we watched the tall figure 
striding away, Cal, whose face showed how in- 
tensely interested he had been, exclaimed : 

“By Jove, if that man had been trained, he 
would have made one of the handsomest and 
most powerful actors the world has ever seen !”’ 

About four o’clock that afternoon we turned 
a bend in the river and saw looming up before 
us and to the right, the titanic ruin of the 
castle of Ehrenbreitenstein, directly across from 
the city of Coblentz, which marks the entrance 
of the blue Moselle into the Rhine. We found 
a good camping-place on the left bank of the 
river, and, as was customary whenever we 
stopped near a town—unless we were on an 
island—we found ourselves surrounded by a 
throng of curious but good-natured visitors. 

The churches, streets, parks and ruins were 
all matters of profound interest to the crew of 
La Madeleine ; but the object we were most anx- 
ious to find in Coblentz was a shoemaker’s shop. 

The next day we visited the gray old Roman 
town of Andernach, with its crumbling walls and 
once imposing gateways. While we were sketch- 
ing here, a crowd of tow-haired children, as is 
usually the case, gathered about us. Cal took 
one of the prettiest little ones in his arms, and 
after kissing her in his good-natured, bearish 
way he offered the child some pfennigs to buy 
sweets. She shook her dainty little head and 
said, while the blue eyes showed she wanted the 
money: ‘‘Ach, lieber Herr, ich durft nicht.” 
Not only here but on many other occasions, and, 
unlike children of the same class in our own 
land, we found that these little ones were taught 
not to take money from strangers. 
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On the cliffs, above the island on whic 
camped the next night, hung the ivy-covered 
ruins of Hammerstein, but I shall resist — 


tory. Taking advantage of a clear sky and 
glorious sunset, the Cap’n and T, leaving Cal 


told us she was the light-keeper. } 
lower end of the island, on which we were en- 
camped, there was a dangerous reef of rock, an d 
from time immemorial it had been the custom to 
keep a signal light burning at this point during 
the Bien This woman was seventy-six years of 
age, and for fifty-seven years of that time she 
had tended the light for a small annual pittance _ 
allowed her by the government. Indeed, to start 
the signal every night had become the sole object 
of the old woman’s existence; it was in truth 
the light of her life, and she could think of noth- 
ing else. We tried to change the subject and to 
learn more about her than the story of this mo- 
notonous duty, but she could not be swerved 
from it. A few words, and invariably she would * 
come back to it, repeating with a voice of evident 
pleasure and the comforting expression of a duty 
well performed : ‘‘ Every night have I lit it. Not 
once have I missed during all these long years.’’ 

About mid-afternoon the following day we 
reached the world-famed watering-place of Ro- 
landsek, so named from the old ruined tower on 
the hill above it. On a giant cliff opposite 
Rolandsek are the ruins of Drachenfels, cele- 
brated in song and story as the place where the 
brave knight Roland slew the dragon. From 
these ruins is to be had one of the most magnif- 
icent panoramas of forest-covered hills and vol- 
canic peaks, of sloping vineyards and crystal 
streams, with the queenly, silvery Rhine winding 
placidly on in the midst. 

It was the Cap’n, from his place in the stern, 
who, in his excess of enthusiasm, sang out the 
lines from ‘‘Childe Harold”’: 


“The castled crag of Drachenfels 
Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine; 
And hills all rich with blossomed trees, 
And fields which promise corn and wine, 
And scattered cities crowning these, 
Whose far white walls along them shine, 
Have strew’d a scene which I should see 
With double joy wert thou with me.” 


Our constant exposure to the midsummer sun 
had burned us all beyond the hope of cosmetics. 
Because of my greater susceptibility to the sun, 
and the fact that I am naturally swarthy, my 
face and neck and the exposed part of my arms 
were as dark as an Indian’s. When we told the 
curious people that we were Americans, they 
would pass over my companions without much 
notice, and, pointing to me, whisper: ‘‘ Er ist 
ein aborigine.’’ The climax was reached at Ro- 
landsek, where a plain-spoken woman, after 
having asked Cal about my nationality and the 
color of my parents, said with great emphasis : 
“‘ Well, his mother may have been white, but if 
so his father was a very black man.”’ 

My red sash added to my foreign appearance, 


pass me off as an Italian count in disguise. 

After visiting Bonn, the birthplace of Beeth- 
oyen, it was our good fortune to come upon an- 
other giant raft being towed by a giant tugboat 
to the sea. I shall never let pass an opportunity 
of expressing my sincere admiration for the 
warm-hearted courtesy and genuine hospitality 
of these Rhine raftsmen. As soon as we came in 
sight these men invited us on board and helped 
us to pull up our canoe. This done, one of them 
went to the inevitable pyramid of kegs in the 
_ centre, and a bung was started and a spike forced 
in for our delectation. 

By this time the mountains and hills of the 
Rhine were sinking behind us to the east, and 
the river, flowing through an emerald and fer- 
tile plain, with here and there a windmill in 
the distance, told us we were approaching the 
sea and the rich lowlands of old Holland. 

' Two hours after reaching the raft we saw 
straight ahead, and apparently blocking up the 
course of the river, the mass of steeples that 
marks the location of Cologne. But towering 
in the sky above the others, as Teneriff towers 
above the sea, and majestically dominating the 
landscape, rose the two superb spires of the 
cathedral. 

The raft floated on into the city, but we entered 
our canoe and made for the shore, fearing that a 
closer inspection would dispel the glorious illu- 
sion and prove that this magic city was only a 
mirage. But when the last rays of the setting 
sun were bathing with gold the steeples, and we 
stood in the Domplatz and gazed up in bewilder- 
ment at that marvelous church, we felt that if 
there had been naught else on the Rhine to see 
but this, we should have been well repaid for the 
many drenchings we had had and the many days 
spent in reaching it. 
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and much of the time my comrades saw fit to_ 
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If we had been in America, and, in defiance 
of the warnings ‘‘ Keep off the grass,’’ had at- 
tempted to make camp in a public park, the po- 
liceman would have ‘‘run usin.” At Cologne, 
however, we were permitted to pitch our tent in 
a convenient little park on the river’s bank, op- 
posite the cathedral. Not only did the police- 
men see us, but a crowd greater than had hereto- 
fore welcomed us to any place, gathered about 
our quarters. 

This was the Cap’n’s night to get supper, and 
while he was cooking, Cal and I took a walk 
into the city. On our return we found the Cap'n’ 
sitting ala Turque with his pipe in his mouth 
and his eyes staring disconsolately into space, 
while the wondering crowd about him spoke in 
whispers and looked ‘as if they were ready to 
take to fught the moment he did something extra- 
ordinary, which they were very sure he would 
do. Cal and I burst into a roar of laughter, in 
which the Cap’n did not join. By way of pro- 
pitiating him, and, perhaps, because they had 
read in the specimens of American literature be- 
fore referred to, that the Yankees were very fond 
of whisky, they had brought him a bottle of 
cognac, to which he now pointed and sadly asked 
us to help ourselves. These good people, no 
doubt, believed that the cognac would prove an 
open sesame, and appreciating their purpose 
though we did not drink their liquor, we told 
them all we knew about ourselves, and a great 
deal more. It was not until after we had eaten 
supper, slung our hammocks and gone to bed 
that the crowd began to disperse. And no doubt, 
as each made his way home, he felt he had had 
a pleasant evening’s entertainment, if not a wildly 
exciting time, in watching the Yankees. 

There were no more profitable days on ou 
trip than the two spent at Cologne. Fresh from 
the schools and galleries of Paris though we were, 
we could not but admire the fine art collections 
of this city, and if it 
were not for the over- 
powering majesty of its 
cathedral, the grandest 
specimen of Gothic 
architecture in the 
world, many other 
churches in the city 
would have commanded 
admiration. It struck 
us as odd that while en- 
trance to the cathedral is 
free, a fee is charged at 
most of the less preten 
tious places of worship. 
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The morning after leaving Cologne we saluted 
a fine steam pleasure yacht which was passing. 
The vessel slackened up, and the owner asked 
us on board and invited us to share his hospital- 
ity. He told us he knew we were Americans 
from the flag, and leading us into the cabin, we 
drank prosperity to Germany and to the great 
Republic beyond the sea. We remained with our 
kindly host for several hours, when the city of 
Dusseldorf coming into view, we entered our 
canoe and made for the shore. 

It is surprising to Americans to see the great 
love the inhabitants of these towns have for their 
art galleries. If we had not known beforehand 
the people of Dusseldorf were sure to remind us 
that it was once famous for its museums and art 
galleries, but that these had been moved to Mu- 
nich and Berlin because of the risk to which they 
would be exposed in a frontier town. I would 
add in this connection that the fine park of Dus- 
seldorf is unsurpassed in its way by any on the 
continent. 

We met here an old veteran of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war who appeared to be much interested in 
America. He gave us a long description of his 
campaigning, but he seemed to have no realiza- 
tion of the fact that he had taken part in one of 
the greatest struggles of modern times. The one 
thing that seemed to have impressed him since 
the event, and on which all his narrative hinged, 
was the fact that he had marched all the way 
from Dusseldorf to Paris and back again. 

After leaving Dusseldorf, the level country, the 
scarcity of trees and the increasing width of the 
river, to which may be added the high winds 
blowing from the westward, all told us we were 
nearing Holland and the sea. The landscape, 
however, was not devoid of interest. The whole 
level expanse, far as the eye could see, appeared 
to be under cultivation. Here and there among 
clumps of orchard, cosy farm houses could be 
seen, while on the green meadows that came 
down to the river-banks were countless herds of 
the fat, sleek cattle for which this country is fa- 
mous. The islands were now behind us, and we 
realized that we could find no more such pleasant 
camping-places as we had passed. 

The day after leaving Dusseldorf the rain 
poured down in torrents and the banks afforded 
no promising place for the night. While we were 
looking about, feeling reasonably sure that we 
must remain out in the storm until daylight, we 
discovered, half on the shore, a big, flat-bottomed 
ferryboat, such as we had frequently seen on the 
upper Rhine. Between two mast-like poles we 
rigged our tent, and succeeded in making fast our 
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hammocks to the wire guy ropes. Contrary 
our expectations, we succeeded in cooking a we 


tinued all night. 

The owner of the boat put in an appearance 
the following morning, and took good-naturedly 
the use to which we had put his property. On 
learning we were artists, he was much please 
and, disappearing in the direction of a cott 
near by, he soon returned with his stout wife 
a swarm of shouting children and asked us to 
our skill on them. He was delighted with the 
sketches, and we left him, two days afterward, 
under the impression that we were artists of no — 
ordinary ability. 

Instead of going down, the storm had in- 
creased, and the river, now very wide, was roll- 
ing in whitecaps. While we were debating 
whether we should go back—for. to go on, save’ 
with the greatest risk, was impossible—there 
came into view one of those great rafts which had 
befriended us on former occasions. It was on 
the other side of the river and about half a mile 
above. To go directly across would bring us 
parallel with the increasing waves, and this the 
already filling canoe could not stand. We headed 
at a slight angle, which gave us more advantage, 
and, throwing all our strength into our paddles, 
and shouting to attract attention, we made for 
the raft. So great was the danger that we threw 
off our heavier clothing and shoes, prepared to 
swim for it if need be, while the men on the raft 
stood ready to throw us ropes. The canoe was 
half full of water when, by a great effort, we suc- 
ceeded in shooting into the calmer water in the 
lee of the raft. Everything in the canoe and 
every thread on our bodies was soaked. But 
strong hands were reached out to us in help and 
welcome, and we were soon on the raft, drying 
ourselves before the kitchen fire and talking to. 
the men. 

It is unnecessary to describe our life with these 
men, with whom we remained for three days. I 
will say, however, that our experience on this 
raft added greatly to the variety and pleasure of 
our trip. 

We were now in Holland and had reached a 
point at the entrance of the canal leading to 
Amsterdam, where the raft was to be broken 
up. The captain of the tow-tug, on learning 
that we were going to Rotterdam, about forty 
miles below, kindly offered to carry us there. 

We reached Rotterdam in safety, each feeling 
that the twenty-five days that had elapsed since 
leaving Basel were the most pleasant and _profit- 
able of his life. 
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os 
Bayete GXe OLIN. WHITE had a great 
: EN ww reputation for what he was 

a going to do. He began his 
literary career by writing 
a novel founded upon Ro- 
man history before Numa’s 
reign ; after which he cou- 
rageously completed a five- 
act tragedy in very blank verse. But the age of 
epics and tetralogies is no more. 

His first work that attracted any attention was 
a series of vers de société that he published in a 
ladies’ fashion paper, and afterward had brought 
out in a dainty white vellum volume, entitled 
*€Tn The Swim,”’ with illustrations by his friend, 
Clyde Turner. This book gave him quite a little 
vogue, and was the cause of Mrs. Perry-Winkle 
sending him a card for one of her Sunday 
nights. 

Mrs. Perry-Winkle (with the hyphen) was a 
lady who held a literary and an artistic salon. 
She wrote in albums, painted in water-color, had 
fathomed the mysteries of under-glaze, and even 
modeled a head that resembled the images in the 
windows of the phrenological shops. On the 
Sunday night in question Colin White presented 
himself at the entrance of Mrs. Perry-Winkle’s 
residence, and was admitted by a pretty maid in 
a white cap. A low murmur of many people 
talking at once came through the half-open door 
of the parlor, while Colin White removed his 
top-coat in the hall. Then he joined the other 
guests, whom he found gathered under the chan- 
delier about their hostess who was examining 
and discussing a book which he perceived was 
his own. 

As soon as Mrs. Perry-Winkle saw him, she 
assumed her best company smile and rustled 
across the carpet to meet him, arrayed in an 
Indian-red garment, which gave her complexion 
the appearance of green and yellow crape. 
“Wnfin |’? she exclaimed, gayly, ‘‘I am over- 
whelmed by the honor you do me. Your sweetly 
pretty poems have made me weep.”’ 

Colin White gazed back into her small shallow 
eyes, and realized his own talent. Before he had 
time to reply he was taken in charge by his host- 
ess and introduced to a rusty old gentleman who 
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never looked through his glasses, but always over 
them ; next, to a white-faced man, with coarse 
side-whiskers, who, it appeared, was the manager 
of a theatre, and whose shiny shirt bosom sparkled 


with diamonds ; then, to an actress, glittering all 


over with jet passementerie, with artificial roses 
at her corsage and in her cheeks ; and to numer- 
ous other guests whom he could neither classify 
nor cared to remember. At length his hostess 
led him out into the middle of the room, and, to 
his dismay, gave him his book and commanded 
him to read one of the poems to the expectant 
company. 

Seeing no obvious means of escape at hand, he 
opened the volume widly and began. When he 
had finished his listeners applauded cordially. 
He retired to a corner in confusion, where he was 
pursued and captured by a sister-in-law of Mrs. 
Perry-Winkle, chiefly remarkable for her retreat- 
ing chin, the falsest set of false teeth ever made, 
and some gleaming warlike implements pinioned 
in her head. 

Mrs. Perry-Winkle’s sister-in-law peeped archly 
at the toe of a very décolleté slipper, and then out 
of the corners of her eyes at Colin White. 

‘Everybody here does something but me,” 
she giggled ; ‘‘ don’t laugh, now, when I tell you 
that I can’t play, nor paint, nor act, nor even 
write beautiful poems like you.”’ 

Colin White stated that it was most refreshing 
to meet at least one girl who had no other raison 
d étre than that of being charming. 

‘‘Oh, you horrid, lovely, famous thing, you!’’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ Do you think so? Seriously, 
though, how do I look ?—don’t laugh, but every- 
thing I’ve got on was a Christmas present.”’ 

Colin White was trying to reply, when a tall 
woman, with a large nose, who was draped in 
funeral black, arose and went to the piano. 

The audience puton an adoring look, while Colin 
White studied the plaster of Paris pears on the 
ceiling. 

She warbled, she trilled, she groaned, she 
showed the whites of her eyes and repeated 
again and again that she would kiss and make 
up, and that she sang because she loyed to sing ; 
although it was a question, Colin White thought, 
whether the rest loved to have her. 
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The music ending with a crash, there came a 
burst of applause. Those who did not know 
what else to say said: ‘‘ Yes, yes, yes.”’ 

Mrs. Perry-Winkle’s sister-in-law observed that 
she had never listened to such phrasing or such 
a touch, and Colin White entirely agreed with 
her in this view. 

An elocutionist, who had been dying to recite 
all the evening, was on the point of doing so, 
when Colin White heard a low, sweet laugh just 
behind him. He turned and became conscious 
of two dark velvety eyes shining on him from 
under a fluffy, black bang. The eyes were so 
dark that they seemed to quite throw in shadow 
the rest of the face. Colin White recollected 
having been already presented to them, and that 
the name of their owner was Miss Scheffer, Miss 
Rosabella Scheffer. He, furthermore, made the 
discovery that Miss Scheffer had a pair of pro- 
voking red lips, and a tiny brown freckle on 
her neck; that her gown was of pale-green, 
trimmed with narrow lines of sable and orna- 
mented with silver. He scarcely noticed Mrs. 
Scheffer, to whom he had also been introduced, 
sitting at her daughter’s side. 

“You did not seem to approve of the night- 
ingale ?’”’ Colin White ventured to remark, 

“No,’? answered Miss Scheffer. ‘‘I shud- 
dered to think what she might warm up to, if 
she began again.”’ 

Rosabella had a way of talking in a comical 
little drawl that made her remarks sound dis- 
tinetly original. Irom the moment she opened 
those red lips, Colin White was a lost man. 

“Will you not tell me, Miss Rosabella,’’ he 
asked, ‘‘ who that old man is with the glasses, 
with whom you were conversing awhile ago?’ 

“Why, certainly,’’ she replied; ‘‘he has a 
dictionary on his mind, and he takes it out on 
every unfortunate person he meets.”’ 

‘That reminds me of what Oliver Wendell 
Holmes says,’’ observed Colin White, ‘‘ ‘ Noth- 
ing is so commonplace as to wish to be remark- 
able !’ ”” 

“And nothing is so remarkable as to wish not 
to be,’”? she quickly answered. ‘‘ By-the-by,”’ 
she added, ‘‘I am going to be inquisitive. 
What is your method of working? Do you 
compose those lovely poems in your study or out 
of doors ?”’ 

‘‘Mostly out doors,’’ he said, ‘‘and in the 
most absurd places. I wrote four stanzas to- 
night on the Brooklyn Bridge, ‘ out of my ’cad,’ 
as the carpenter said when he made the bench.”’ 

‘“You should take the directions on the 
bridge for your motto,’’ she answered, with her 
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irresistible laugh. 
keep moving.’ ”’ 

Colin White thanked her and informed her, in 
return, that she ought to see the bridge by night. 

‘The electric lights,’’ he said, ‘‘ make it look 
like a necklace of diamonds.’’ 

‘*You recall,’’ said Rosabella, ‘‘a quotation 
from Irving’s Goldsmith : ‘ Monsieur Goldsmith 
is like the sea, which casts up its pearls and 
other beautiful things unconsciously.’ ’’ 

Rosabella’s principal fascination was that she 
knew instinctively how to smooth fur the right 
way. She spoke with such an air of sincerity 
that her words never failed to carry conviction. 

‘* There are those who tell the truth as if they 
were telling stories,’’ exclaimed Colin White, 
“but if you will forgive me, Miss Scheffer, I be- 
lieve you could tell a story as if you were telling 
the truth.”’ 

Here the maid offered Rosabella a salver coy- 
ered with cups of bouillon and a basket of stale 
sponge-cake. Rosabella handed a cup to Colin 
White and helped herself to one. 

*“You would make, a divine chocolate girl,’’ 
said Colin White, ‘for a philanthropical Lady 
Washington, just stepped out of a print.”’ 

“Thank you,’’ replied Rosabella, ‘‘I never 
think of Lady Washington otherwise than bear- 
ing unlimited refreshments to George.’’ 

Colin White smiled beatifically, and asked her 
if he had not noticed poems signed with her 
name in the magazines. 

‘Oh, yes, I suppose so,’’ Rosabella said, with 
a funny little blue-stocking air; ‘‘ their small 
checks are by no means to be despised.”’ 

They both glanced up at a tall, thin young man, 
with an impediment in his speech, and who, 
Colin White afterward learned, was employed 
on an encyclopedia, and who said he was there 
to ‘‘escort M-m-iss S-s-s-cheffer and her m-m- 
m-other home.’ : 

“You must come and see me, and we will 
continue this in our next,’’ laughed’ Rosabella. 
“Allow me to trouble you for a pencil.” 

Colin White was unprovided, and the tall 
young man likewise claimed to be; wherefore 
Miss Rosabclla Scheffer promised to write her 
directions for him in the dressing-room. 

She descended the stairs presently, her little 
gloved hand trailing along the banister, muffled 
up in ostrich plumes so dazzlingly beautiful that 
it was as much as Colin White could do to take 
the card on which she had pricked her address 
with a hat-pin in default of a pencil. 

THe returned to his room in Ninth Street in a 
glorified condition, and lay awake for a long 


“““Keep to the right, and 


time, feverishly picturing himself as Miss Rosa- 
bella Scheffer’s accepted lover, and falling asleep 
at last with an imaginary kiss on his lips. 
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For the next few days he went aboutin a tran- 
scendent condition at the prospect of calling 
upon Rosabella. He would have called upon 
her the next morning, the day after she had 
given him the card, had he considered it good 
form, although when the sun actually set upon 
the evening he had fixed for his visit, bashful- 
ness overtook him to such an extent that he had 
some thought of backing out of it altogether. 

At last he nerved himself to touch the bell of 
the house where Rosabella resided. As he heard 
the jingling echo his heart stood still and then 
fell to beating a ridiculously alarming tattoo. It 
was a boarding-house. Oh, blessed, blessed 
_ boarders as they were, to sit at ele every day 
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“ROSABELLA WAS SITTING ON A LOUNGE COVERED WITH A SILVER FOX-SKIN.”’ 


and feast off—Rosabella’s voice! Was Miss 
Scheffer at home? (with a weak smile). 

The black man, in the soiled apron, with the 
conscious grin, offered to ascertain. 

“Would de gemman walk in de parlor ?”’ 

The gentleman was disposed to do so, and was 
aware of being left alone in a room with a greasy 
marble-topped table upon which were some wax 
pond lilies under a glass shade. There was a 
cold foreboding about that marble-topped table 
which still haunts his memory. 

Somebody was coming downstairs ‘two at a 
time—the colored servant. 

Would Mr. Colin White kindly walk up to 
Mrs. Scheffer’s private sitting-room ? 

Up a flight of dingy stairs, through a dark 
passage, and what an agreeable transformation |! 
Who could have planned such a room but Rosa- 
bella herself ? 

It was allin a dim and, I was about to add, 
religious light, but that could hardly be the ad- 
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jective to apply to anything arranged by Rosa- 
bella. It was no hotel-parlor room, nor a blue 
ribbon and dotted muslin room, for that matter, 
but four terra-cotta tinted walls, partly concealed 
with clever, half-finished studies in oil, old 


frameless portraits, crisp sketchy water-colors and — 


a few nice engravings of salon pictures, adorned 
with Japanese chintzes, and Madras draperies of 
a good tone. 

On the polished floor a reckless show of Dogis- 
tan rugs and prayer-mats. Chippendale and 
Sheraton furniture in unexpected corners. 

In an alcove hung with flame-colored curtains, 
underneath a rosy light, a cast of the Venus of 
Milo, ‘‘very like,’ as Rosabella said, ‘‘a long 
pink worm.”’ 

A claw-footed, brass-ringed mahogany table, 
standing sideways, displaying a Langué lamp, a 
copy of Du Maurier’s Society Pictures and an 
Oriental ash-receiver. 

Embroidered on the mantel cover were the 
words: ‘‘ Ars est celare artem,’’ which sentiment 
Rosabella had copied verbatum from the dic- 
tionary. Over it a brazen cimeter—what a blood- 
thirsty little Rosabella it was !—and underneath 
a Turkish chibouque. Colin White noticed on 
the dark-blue hangings at the doorway, worked 
in scraggly ochre letters: ‘‘ Abandon hope all ye 
who enter here.”’ 

With no sound or sign of warning, but the 
clicking of the rings on the other curtain, lead- 
ing to that not-to-be-mentioned bower, Colin 
White became aware that Rosabella stood before 
him. 

“Quite a little Vandyck Princess,’’ he stam- 
mered, ‘‘ with a dress as long as her years.”’ 

Rosabella had on a ruby-velvet gown, with 
collar and cuffs of pointed yellow lace. She 
broke into the clear laugh that had been ringing 
in his ears since Sunday night. 

‘¢You look flushed,’’ she said. ‘‘ You have 
not yet recovered yourself. The way into my 
parlor is up a winding stair.” 

‘Yes,’? he answered. ‘‘ You are far above 
the rest of the world.” 

“Oh, how kind!’ said Rosabella; ‘‘ you 
ought to haye hoped I owned my title clear to 
mansions in the skies !”’ 

Colin White enquired what she thought of Mrs. 
Perry-Winkle. 

‘What a vulgar woman !’’ he said. 
you think her vulgar ?” 

‘“Perhaps,’’ she replied ; ‘‘ but, then, to suc- 
ceed one must be a little common and vulgar, 
Did you ever see anything so incongruous, though, 
as the guests! How unhappy they were, what 


“Don’t 
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mauvaise honte! One genius is sufficient for any 
party. Too much intellect suffocates me! You 
know the epigram : ‘ To be drowned in light may 
be very beautiful ; it is still to be drowned.’ ”’ 

The conversation at this point was cut short 
by the appearance of a small bundle of frowzy 
curls, which peeped under the portiére and came 
trotting on four twinkling stumps across the 
room and bounded into its mistress’ lap. Turn- 
ing on Colin White, it commenced making in- 
ternal growls and angry noises, as though it con- 
sidered him a personal affront. 

Rosabella lifted it by its two front paws and 
tried to make it look in her face. 

‘“ What a soty, soty dog !’ she began. ‘‘ What 
a madly bu-tiful dog! What a desperately saucy 
dog! What a soft black eye for adog! Any 
lady might be proud of such a soty, soft black 
eye ! 

“You don’t understand,’ she said, with a 
cunning moue at Colin White; ‘‘he does not un- 
derstand, does he? you madly bdu-tiful dog, 
that your name is Sophie Peroffskaya, after the 
Russian Nihilist, because—well, simply because 
you are such an inoffensive, helpless little. crea- 
ture !’’ 

Rosabella was sitting on a lounge covered with 
a silver fox-skin, which she called her ‘‘fur sofa.’’ 
This style of conversation was most becoming, as 
Rosabella, the deep-dyed little villain that she 
was, very well knew. 

Colin White hinted that the name was lengthy 
enough to make a dado of. Rosabella made be- 
lieve not to hear him. 

‘¢¥Te does not know,’’ she went on, ‘‘ does he, 
Sophie? that we have a language all to our lone- 
some, and that when we see a sickly baby in its 
carriage, we say, ‘What a soty baby !’ Or when 
we come upon an old gentleman in funny 
clothes, we say, ‘Isn’t he soty ?’? Look at its lit- 
tle cold blackberry of a nose! What a healthy 
nose for a soty dog! Ah, you are pleading, 
Sophie, with your two front biffies. We know 
what that means. You shall have your mousie !’’ 

Rosabella got up, and, opening an ebony desk, 
produced a white rubber doll-baby, with its fists 
rigidly doubled, and its irreproachable petticoats 
ending in atin whistle. Its livid cheeks were 
much the worse for Sophie’s teeth. 

‘‘Sophie brought her teeth in crookedly,”’ 
Rosabella answered to Colin White, ‘‘ by chew- 
ing on this mousie, so that the other night, 
when poor dear mamma woke up with, ‘ For 
goodness sake, Rosabella, what is that rasping 
sound ?? I knew at once and said, ‘Do not be 
alarmed, mamma, it is only Sophie. 
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Colin White was pleased beyond expression. 
Rosabella continued : ‘‘ There never was such a 
knowing, soty dog as Sophie. On Good Friday, 


when I gave her a hot-cross bun and said: 
‘Sophie, here is a Good-Friday mousie! You 


must not play with a Good-Friday mousie! It’s 
wicked to play with a Good-Friday mousie !’ 
Sophie treated it with spurn and walked out of 
the room like a haughty queen. We were sit- 
ting at dinner last week, and there was a woman 
visiting us who was wearing a pair of thin, open- 
work stockings, which Sophie disapproved of. 
Suddenly she started up from the table with a 
frightful scream. Sophie had carried a live coal 
from the grate and laid it on her foot.’’ 

Here Sophie Peroffskaya, who appeared to be 
conscious that her praises were being sung, strug- 
gled violently to lick Rosabella’s cheek, but was 
instantly commanded to lie down like a ‘‘ dead 
Democrat.’’ Sophie disobeyed, and, in attempt- 
ing to eat the blacking off Colin White’s patent 
leathers, was incensed to a degree of frenzy be- 
cause she made them shinier. 

Again the low musical laugh. 

“*Sophie knows,” said Rosabella, ‘‘ that there 
is no blacking to be had ; therefore, whenever a 
man calls, she licks the polish off one of his 
shoes and leaves the other bright, just on prin- 
ciple.”’ 

Half-way home to Ninth Street, that glorious 
night, nobody but a drowsy policeman being in 
sight, Colin White clasped his hands and mis- 
quoted Shakespeare out loud : ‘‘ Oh, Rosabella, 
my pretty little Rosabella, thou didst not know 
how many fathoms deep I am in love! But it 


cannot be sounded ; my affection hath an un- 
known bottom, like the Bay of Portugal !’’ 

It was never exactly brought to light whether 
he actually proposed to Rosabella or not, but 
there was a time when he was very blue, and 
talked of shunning clever literary women and 
And for her part, 
Rosabella once gave him to understand that a 
poet was nice to know, but not to marry, and 
she was even cruel enough to read him these 
lines from Dr. Holmes : 


marrying among the savages. 


“Maid of the village inn, 
Who workest woe on satin, 

(The grass in black, the graves in,green, 
The epitaph in Latin), 


Trust not to them who say 
In stanzas they adore thee ; 
Oh, rather sleep in churehyard clay 
With urn and cherub o’er thee.”’ 
‘“The finest composition in human nature,”’ 
‘Cas well as the finest china, 
may have a flaw in it.’”’? Possibly it was a flaw 
in Rosabella’s nature that she took too much 
thought for the morrow. When Colin White 
heard that an old school-mate of his (who had 
now risen to the dignity of a connoisseur of tea, 


writes Fielding, 


and sat perpetually at a revolving-table sampling 
Young Hyson out of delicate china cups) had 
been successful in his suit and basked every 
eyening in the paradise of Rosabella’s smiles, 
it was hard to bear, yet he only sighed heavily 
and observed, ‘‘She believes he is more able to 
Strange, but the real parts of our 


Ah, well, a poet 
) 


support her. 
lives are the most impossible. 
must learn in sorrow what he writes in song. 
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By HENRY H. S. PEARSE. 


From the French occupation of Egypt, under 
Napoleon, until the beginning of the Crimean 
War, military authorities in Europe were prac- 
tically of one opinion as to the uselessness of 
a fellaheen army for all save purely defensive 
fighting behind earthworks. Neither Napoleon 


himself nor Kléber nor Ménou succeeded in 
making soldiers out of the native population of 


the Delta. Among the mixed tribes of Upper 
Kigypt they had no difficulty in finding recruits 
to serve in the ranks of a light infantry regi- 
ment quartered there. Of the Mamlaks who had 
charged the French infantry so fiercely at Heli- 
opolis, some hundreds were induced to enlist. 
Legions of Copts and Greeks were also formed 
for the defense of Cairo, but the fellaheen showed 
an absolute distaste for soldiering. Reynier, one 
of Napoleon’s ablest generals, whose record of 
events following the Battle of the Pyramids was 
written in 1802, commented on what he regarded 
as the hopeless inaptitude of these people for 
military service. He even expressed a doubt 
whether the victories of Sesostris in Arabia and 
Asia Minor were achieved by the aid of native 
Egyptians, and rather inclined to the belief that 
they were mere settlers in the land, and owed 


their fighting qualities to warrior-ancestors whose 
birthplace was beyond the Caucasus. 

All that, however, is mere speculation, proy- 
ing nothing, and it would, perhaps, be going a 
little too far back if we were to seek parallels for 
recent eyents in such very ancient pages of his- 
tory as the chronicles of the Pharaohs. When 
Reynier held a command in Egypt he had am- 
ple opportunities of studying the fellaheen, and 
he records how, with no better weapons than 
antiquated matchlock-guns, spears, swords and 
clubs, they held the mud-walls of their villages 
against the repeated attacks of Arab black- 
mailers, and proved so formidable in defense 
that even the Mamltiks hesitated to attack them 
if there were a chance of gaining an entrance to 
the village by means of bribes or treachery. 
Nevertheless, these fellaheen, though ready to 
fight for the little which hard taskmasters left 
them to call their own, were, in Reynier’s opin- 
ion, utterly devoid of national aspirations. 

It must be confessed that history tends to bear 
out that view. Even the victories of Mehemet 
Ali, who did more than any modern ruler to 
raise Egypt from a state of absolute vassalage, 
were won mainly by foreign troops; and the 


armies with which his son Ibrahim Pasha car- 
ried the Egyptian standard from the Red Sea to 
Damascus were composed largely of Bashi-Ba- 
zouks, Levantines, Circassians, and, indeed, of 
nearly every nation under the sun. Mehemet 
Ali applied to the English Government for of- 
ficers to train his troops, but his request was re- 
fused. Then he sought the aid of French of- 
ficers, who, by consent of their Government, 
readily accepted his proposals. Thus began the 
French influence, which culminated in the time 
of Ibrahim, who owed his rapid victories in no 
small measure to the tactics taught by these of- 
ficers. An Englishman who was in Damascus 
at the time wrote: ‘‘The Turkish power was 
broken, the Egyptian flag waved upon the walls 
of Damascus, planted there, too, far less by the 
true valor of the troops of Mehemet Ali than by 
the tactics of those French generals who had 
originally trained and who, in reality, com- 
manded them.’”’ In the ranks of Mehemet (or 
Mohammed) Ali’s army there must have been a 
considerable proportion of fellaheen, all of whom 
he held liable to military service. So ruthless 
was the conscription under his iron rule, and 
so great the dread of being drawn for the army, 
that a parent would even put out the eye of his 
son in order that he might escape conscription. 
The Pasha, however, was not to be balked in 
that way, and ‘‘ those unfortunate wretches were, 
with a refinement of cruel irony, organized into 
a one-eyed corps.’’ Probably the fellaheen were 
impressed for service against unorganized tribes, 
rather than.for conquest over disciplined forces. 
At any rate, we know that regiments composed 
mainly of Bashi-Bazouks had considerable num- 
bers of villagers driven into their ranks by cuts 
of the khorbash and with chains about their 
necks before Ismail Pasha’s army started for the 
conquest of the Soudan in 1819. It is a ques- 
tion whether vanquished Arabs or conscript. fel- 
laheen were treated with greater severity during 
that campaign. If any Egyptians returned 
from it to their native villages, they probably 
had a story to tell that was not of a kind to 
make those who heard it glow with martial 
ardor. Nevertheless, we know, on the authority 
of a distinguished English general, that an 
Egyptian brigade, with two batteries of artillery, 
fought exceedingly well under Omar Pasha in 
the Crimea, and they were pure fellaheen. After 
the Civil War in America, Khedive Ismail 
induced many able officers who had served in 
the Confederate Army to accept commissions on 
the Egyptian staff. They, however, were not 
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rect abuses that had been engendered by cruel 
tyranny and fostered by Oriental laxity in the 
matter of discipline, or to cope with the still 
more serious results of corrupt administration. 
No attempt was made to settle long arrears of 
pay. The native officers, seeing all promotion 
given to Turks and Armenians, were on the verge 
of mutiny, and the soldiers, sullenly discon- 
tented, were ripe for rebellion. That was in 
1879, when insubordinate officers assembled in 
front of the Ministry of Finance and concentrated 
their hatred on Rivers Wilson, whom they sub- 
jected to insult and violence, from which he was 
only extricated by the personal intervention of 
the Khedive Ismail. 

If under a less tyrannical rule all this has 
been changed, so that the slaves of centuries now 
bear themselves like soldiers whose prowess even 
fanatical foes have learned to respect, such a 
transformation may, without boastfulness, be 
claimed as a proof that British officers have a 
special faculty for developing all the fighting 
qualities that are in native soldiers of any race. 
Fellaheen regiments are not perfect (their best 
friends will admit this), but they are as different 
from the sullen, listless, hopeless levies of a 
generation ago as a free man is from a convict. 
Anyone who remembers what the Egyptian army 
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was in its first days of reorganization, after Sir 
Evelyn Wood had taken it in hand, will see a 
marvelous change now. Troops on the march 
no longer slouch along with heads 
bent as if their uniforms were 
badges of humiliation. They carry 
their heads jauntily now, for they 
have learned to respect themselves ; 
and this erect bearing seems to 
have added a cubit to the stature 
of men whose physique was always 
admirable. Arabi might have 
made something of them, for they 
flocked to the ranks readily enough 
in the first days of his revolt, 
showing thereby a spark of mili- 
tary spirit ; but the army he raised 
was disorganized, instead of being 
strengthened, by numbers. Hordes 
of raw levies joined before the bat- 
tle of Tel-el-Kebir, but among the 
regiments that surrendered at Kafr- 
ed-Dawar, were some, however, 
whose lines and camps were left 
in soldierly array ; and in the vet- 
erans who had been entrusted with 
the defense of Aboukir, Sir Evelyn 
Wood must have marked the bearing of soldiers 
as they defiled in silence past the leveled rifles of 
the Shropshire and Sussex regiments, flung their 
arms into the railway-wagons, and then marched 
sullenly away. At any rate, when once he had 
undertaken the task of reorganizing the Egyptian 
army, Sir Evelyn, as Major Wingate tells us, 
“never had the slightest doubt as to what kind 
of soldiers he was going to make.’’ The Khe- 
dive’s decree disbanding his old mutinous army 
and nominating Sir Evelyn Wood as sirdar of a 
force to be then raised, with a certain propor- 
tion of English officers to command regiments, 
was issued on, December 20th, 1882. The Brit- 
-ish Government granted permission for tywenty- 
four officers, serving on full pay, in the Queen’s 
army to accept appointments under Sir Evelyn 
Wood, who has always been the first to acknowl- 
edge the assistance they rendered him in that 
wonderfully successful labor of reorganization. 
Lord Dufferin and Sir Evelyn Wood, in consulta- 
tion, decided that the army should be mainly 
fellaheen, but, in view of the high reputation of 
Turkish soldiers, it was thought wise to intro- 
duce a certain proportion of the ‘‘ descendants of 
those hardy warriors who had carried the stand- 
ard of Mehemet Ali from Cairo to Konia.’? The 
Soudanese tribes of Dinka and Shillook furnished 
the best of soldiers for the old Egyptian army, 
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but those districts were closed as recruiting- 
grounds by the Mahdi’s revolt. 

Ismail Pasha discovered, three-quarters of a 
century ago, how good were the 
fighting qualities of some warlike 
tribes in Kordofan. He enlisted 
Dinkas and Shillooks freely among 
the irregulars, of which his con- 
quering army was so largely com- 
posed, and they helped him to 
crush an Arab revolt by short, 
sharp, and decisive measures. 
From that time forward the two 
tribes contributed large numbers 
of soldiers to the Egyptian army 
for service in the Delta as well as 
in the Soudan. There were Dinkas 
-and Shillooks among the stanch, 
well- disciplined black battalions 
that surrendered so reluctantly to 
Sir Evelyn Wood at Kafr-ed-Dawar 
in 1882, and among the troops in 
the Cairo garrison who laid down 
their arms to Sir Herbert Stewart. 
Unfortunately, they were sent back 
to the Soudan, instead of being 
retained to form the nucleus of a 
black brigade in the Khedive’s reorganized army. 
Though they were ready enough to fight under 
the rebel officers who helped Arabi to gain for a 
time the upper hand, they had no sympathies 
with the revolt or against it. 

Their profession has always been fighting and 
not politics, so that they would have served the 
Khedive quite readily and with allegiance not in 
the least diminished by their temporary associa- 
tion with the cause of Arabi. The ease with 
which those Soudanese warriors could change 
sides had been amusingly illustrated during Sir 
Samuel Baker’s earlier operations in the Equa- 
torial provinces. These Dinkas and Shillooks 
would fight for him one day with the utmost gal- 
lantry, and the next day would join his enemies, 
the slave-dealing Arabs ; wherefore he found 
himself ultimately now at the head of a powerful 
army, and then leading a mere handful that was 
scarcely able to hold its own ground against the 
attacks of irregular hordes. Sir Samuel’s re- 
sourceful skill in dealing with natives, however, 
enabled him to master the situation, and, next 
to General Gordon, he probably did more than 
any other European officer to prove what the 
Soudanese were fit for. They, however, proved 
that for themselves side by side with Egyp- 
tian fellaheen in defense of many frontier posts 
against the Mahdists at the beginning of that 


movement, and when garrisoning the Soudan 
were beyond reach of Sir Evelyn Wood’s powers 
of reorganization. Major Wingate says of the 
force with which Hicks Pasha set out on its ill- 
fated march from Khartoum to Obeid, in Sep- 
tember, 1883, that, in comparison with the re- 
formed Egyptian army, it was ‘‘ an untrained rab- 
ble.’’ Yet with troops of a very similar kind, 
except that there were fewer Bashi-Bazouks and 
more Egyptians among them, Tokar, Kassala, 
and several of the Equatorial garrisons held 
their own in spite of ‘what the Dervishes could 
do to dislodge them. Sir Francis Grenfell has 
told how of the 30,000 or 40,000 men then in 
the Soudan not more than a few thousands ever 
returned. ‘‘Many perished gallantly at their 
posts, and of them and their heroism in defense 
Egyptians may well be proud.’’ In defense of 
Tokar by Tewfik Bey, and the brilliant sortie 
made bya nearly exhausted garrison against 
fanatical hosts, were episodes that might have 
made critics pause in their indiscriminate con- 
demnation of Egyptian troops. The new Sirdar 
was not slow to see that, if properly organized 
and led by British officers, these fellaheen and 
Soudanese had in them the stuff of which good 
soldiers might be made, and such events as the 
famous Battle of Toski fully justified this view. 
Each battalion of Sir Evelyn Wood’s army 
numbered 668 men, and was di- 
vided into four companies. A 
cavalry regiment of two squadrons 
numbered 773 men ; and a camel- 
corps, 152. The strength of bat- 
teries differed—the horse artillery 
having 137 men, the two field- 
batteries 113 each, and the garri- 
son-hattery 166. The white coat 
of the old Egyptian camel-corps 
was not at once discarded, but it 
was afterwards superseded by other 
uniforms for parade and fighting 
purposes. The camelry were sim- 
ply mounted infantry, as they still 
remain ; while the cavalry, at first 
armed like Light Dragoons, have 
now a certain number of Lancers 
among them for reasons that will 
be explained hereafter. For details 
as to a conscript fellah’s terms of 
enlistment, I am indebted to the 
labors of Major Wingate, who has 
served on the Sirdar’s staff as 
Deputy-Adjutant General for intelligence from 
1884 until now, and whose book, ‘‘ Mahdism 
in the Egyptian Soudan,’’ is the most complete 
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contribution to the history of modern Egypt 
written since Lane’s day. The original condi- 
tions of service were four years with the colors, 
but in the absence of provisions for maintain- 
ing an effective reserve these were found in- 
sufficient when events occurred that emphasized 
the necessity for keeping trained soldiers in the 
ranks or having them near at hand in case of 
need. From time to time, therefore, modifica- 
tions were introduced until, in 1888, the periods 
were fixed at six years in the regular army and 
five years in the police, which constitutes, in 
fact, the first-class reserve, after which the sol- 
dier was allowed to go back to his village, 
though still classed as a reserve man and liable 
to be called up, if need arose, during a further 
term of four years. Nineteen is the age at 
which Egyptians become liable to conscription, 
but one on whom the lot falls is not called upon 
to join the colors until his twenty-third year. 
Sheikhs of villages prepare the lists, to which 
liberal exceptions are made on religious, family, 
or other grounds; but such a thing as bribery 
to escape conscription is now unknown. A con- 
script may buy himself out at any time before 
he is drafted into a regiment, but not after- 
ward, An only son and breadwinner (Wahi- 
dani) is exempted from military service. After 
the conscription in 1883 it was found that 
500 who were entitled to this privi- 
lege had been wrongfully enlisted. 
They were at once relieved from 
further duty, and sent back to their 
villages, acts which produced the 
best possible effect as guarantees 
of the Government’s good faith. 
To replace waste in the army, which 
now numbers over 12,000, not 
more than 1,200 to 1,500 con- 
scripts are required annually; and 
this cannot be considered a severe 
drain on the industrial population 
when spread over all the districts 
of Lower and Upper Egypt. Re- 
cruiting is carried on by acommis- 
sion of native officers, under the 
supervision of Zohrab Pasha and 
an English medical staff, who in- 
spect all conscripts. These raw 
recruits are collected first at the 
Barrage and thence transferred to 
a depot battalion in Cairo or 
Abassiyeh. The conscripts from 
the first picked up their drill with astonishing 
quickness, but not musketry instruction. That 
is part of a soldier’s duty that presents most 
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difficulty to them, and many amusing devices are 
resorted to by their instructors to make them un- 
derstand the use of sights and the lateral allow- 
ance necessary for force of wind. In this stage 
of training much naturally depends on the na- 
tive officers, who were at first selected from the 
best of the disbanded army. The worthless or 
untrustworthy were gradually weeded out and 
replaced by younger officers, who had gone 
through the two years’ course as cadets at the 
Military School, which was remodeled entirely, 
by Sir Evelyn Wood, in 1883. The Director of 
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there was regarded as a perpetual exile, only to 
end in death. The efforts of Sir Evelyn Wood 
and his officers were directed first of all to the 
removal of every abuse that could justify distaste 
among the fellaheen for service in the army, and 
then to training that army up to a standard 
which would fit it to take the field for defense of 
frontiers against an enemy whose inyasion was 
even then threatening. The time was not far 
distant when they would have to face foes whose 
broad spears and keen knives struck home with 
the power of a ruthless fanaticism. Meantime, 
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Studies at this Academy was a Frenchman, Lar- 
mée Pasha, a fine old soldier, who has recently 
died in Cairo, but it was from the first under a 
British commandant. 

Three months after being called up a recruit is 
transformed into the finished article and drafted 
to his regiment at Alexandria, or on the Nile 
frontier, or at Suakim. In the early days of 
reorganization a threat that on repetition of an 
offence the battalion or corps incriminated would 
be sent to the Soudan was enough to insure good 
behavior thenceforth ; for at that time the Sou- 
dan was a name of dreaded import, and service 
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however, the Egyptian soldiers, kindly treated 
and well cared for, found that their lines had 
fallen in pleasant places, of which previous ex- 
perience had given no promise. The exigencies 
of drill were not so great, but they left ample 
time for the idleness to which none can give him- 
self up more completely than the Egyptian sol- 
dier off duty. To him regularity and sufficiency 
of meals were new experiences. A little in the 
way of food suffices for his need, but enough is 
with him, as with the soldier of every other na- 
tion, a material aid to contentment. His of- 
ficers see that he gets this. At eight o'clock 


every morning each 
group of eight or ten 
men in barracks has its 
rations of rice- soup 
served out from caul- 
drons into large flat 
dishes, round which the 
group sits, eating in 
Moslem fashion without 
knives, forks or spoons, 
each man dipping into 
the dish with his right 
hand. Later, meals on 
a scale of well-ordered 
liberality are supplied. 
So that on this score 
the fellaheen have no 
cause for discontent. 
Respectfor Moslem prej- 
udices is shown in that 
no English officer in- 
spects the food during 
meal-time ; but all pos- 
sible means are taken to 
insure that nothing of 
inferior quality shall be served out to the sol- 
diers. About three months after its organiza- 
tion the Egyptian army, numbering then only 
about 3,500 officers and men, was reviewed by 
Sir Evelyn Wood, in the presence of Lord Duf- 
ferin, on March 31st, 1883. In August of that 
year cholera decimated its ranks, and the heroic 
devotion displayed by British officers, from the 
Sirdar to the youngest Bimbashi, who nursed 
their sick soldiers in hospital at Abassiyeh, or in 
tents in the desert, went a long way to unite all 
ranks in a camaraderie which after events on the 
battlefield have cemented more strongly, and its 
influence has extended from the ‘army to the 
peasant population. It will take long years, 
perhaps, to obliterate the memory of other times 
when villages were depopulated, and tillers of 
the soil sent off in fetters to perpetual exile in 
the Soudan, and when anybody drafted into the 
army was regarded as a doomed man, whose 
chance of returning to his wife and family were 
remote indeed. The mere banishment, however, 
must have been a fate intolerable for him to con- 
template with his strong attachment to home 
and his love of domestic life. The fathers who 
doomed their sons to partial blindness in hope of 
saving them from Mehemet Ali’s cruel conscrip- 
tion left traditions which had not died out under 
the milder sway of Tewfik. Such practices, 
however, have become less and less frequent 
every year until they have now almost, if not 
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quite, ceased. The men are contented in their 
regiments, and have absolute faith in the fair- 
dealing of British officers. 

Formerly Egyptian troops were paid only at 
long intervals. As with his food so with his pay, 
the soldier can now count on absolute regularity. 
No arrears areallowed to accumulate from month 
to month. When on furlough, periodically the 
men take home to their friends money enough to 
keep the village café going for weeks. Now the re- 
cruiting-ticket is not regarded as a sentence of 
banishment or death, and conscripts quitting their 
homes, with little leaden seals tied to their necks 
in place of the chains which used to weigh them 
down, are not followed by a crowd of wailing 
women, but by those who wish them God speed, 
and say, ‘‘They must go to fight, but they will 
be back soon.’’? For what the Egyptian army 
was, even in its early days of reformation, the 
thanks of Egypt are due to its first English Sir- 
dar’s skill in organization, and the indefatigable 
work of his officers. 

Sir Evelyn Wood never yielded to the view 
prevalent before his time, and among a good 
many people since, as to the hopeless inutility 
of a fellaheen army. Its many faults he attri- 
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buted to incapable leadership, which could only 
maintain discipline by cruel tyranny, and never 
inspired courage by self- sacrificing example. 
The weakness of an army accustomed in its own 
generation to a condition of bitter bondage in 
which the traditions of countless centuries were 
perpetuated, none knew better than its English 
Sirdar. Egypt is a nation of paradoxes, where 
the so-called slaves have been for ages the freest 
of all men, and only the nominally free natives 
lived from generation to generation in a state of 
slavery so abject that they bent their backs to 
the cut of the cruel khorbash and murmured 
not. Knowing all this, and knowing also how 
completely the kindling spirit of national senti- 
ment was stamped out by the first defeat of Arabi’ s 
army, Sir Evelyn Wood remained firm in his 
belief that Egyptian soldiers, taught to respect 
themselves, and led by officers in whom they 
could trust, would sooner or later become a 
formidable force. The extent to which his ex- 
pectations might be realized he never had an op- 
portunity of proving, but he offered more than 
once to put it to the test when occasion seemed 
propitious at Suakim and on the Nile. In each 
case, however, his proposals were rejected. The 
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utter annihilation of Hicks Pasha’s Bashi-Ba- 
zouks and Soudanese furnished a strong argu- 
ment in the mouths of those who did not share 
Sir Evelyn’s sanguine views, and their opposi- 
tion was strengthened by the disastrous fate that 
befell the ill-disciplined mobs of fellaheen police 
which, in preference to the Sirdar’s force, were 
sent, much against their will, to fight under 
Valentine Baker Pasha at El-Teb. If anybody 
could have made soldiers out of such material 
at short notice it was the man who, with a mere 
handful of irregulars, kept a Russian army at 
bay among the passes of the Balkans ; but his 
native officers were the first to desert him when 
the Arab rush came like a khamsin upon them. 
Nevertheless, Sir Evelyn Wood held fast to his 
opinion that, if led by English officers, fellaheen. 
soldiers would give a good account of themselves. 
That they would behave all the better if placed 
in line with British troops, or with Soudanese of 
Dinka and Shillook, who fight equally well under 
any standard or for any cause, could not be 
denied. As events began to thicken ominously 
in 1884, thoughts were entertained of adding a. 
Turkish brigade, and with that object in view 
Zohrab Bey (now General Zohrab Pasha) was. 
sent with authority to raise a legion of merce- 
naries in Albania. But unforeseen difficulties. 
cropped up. The companies of recruits that had 
been got together mutinied, and would have gone 
off with their rifles had not Major Grant followed. 
them into the courtyard single-handed and sum- 
moned them to lay down their arms. At first. 
they refused and rushed upon him with leveled 
bayonets, but he was too quick for them, and 
shots from his revolver ‘‘frequent and free’’ 
brought the mutineers to terms. Several were. 
tried and two executed, and later this Albanian. 
corps was disbanded. In May, of the same year, 
a Soudanese battalion of volunteers, since known 
to fame as the Ninth, was raised for service at. 
Suakim, and placed under command of Colonel 
H. H. Parr. That was the origin of the black bri- 
gade, which now consists of the Ninth, Tenth, 
Eleventh and Twelfth battalions, forming a force: 
in which the confidence of British officers has never 
wavered. ‘Its stiffening power,’’ as Major Win- 
gate says, ‘‘has enabled the native army to. 
achieve more than one brilliant victory.’’ Each 
Soudanese battalion, numbering 759 men, is di- 
vided into eight companies (originally six), and 
has four English officers, instead of three, to lead 
it, or rather to control its excess of eagerness in 
action. The blacks do not pick up their drill so- 
quickly as Egyptians, but they display greater in- 
itiative and instincts for self-defence. They have- 
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never bent their backs to the khorbash. All, ex- 
cept the Twelfth battalion, which had to be raised 
hurriedly in time of pressing need, were fresh from 
the Soudan when they volunteered. That recruit- 
ing ground is, however, closed now. A _ black 
battalion, raised as a police reserve by Captain 
Smith Dorrien, was later added to the army as the 
Thirteenth Soudaneseregiment, and a depot battal- 
ion then became the Fourteenth. Only one corps 
of this brigade had been formed when Sir Evelyn 
Wood resigned his command in 1885, giving 
place to Brigadier- General Grenfell. Some of 
the fellaheen troops had, howeyer, justified be- 
fore then their 
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an Egyptian troop- 
er had set an ex- 
ample of cool indi- 
vidual courage by 
dismounting under 
heavy fire to pick 
up a wounded man 
of the Nineteenth 
Hussars, for which 
act of gallantry he 
afterwards re- 
ceived from the 
Queen the medal 
for distinguished 
conduct in the 
field. Sir Evelyn 
had also been re- 
warded for all his 
anxious labors and 
patient confidence 
by hearing of the 
soldierly behavior 
of an Egyptian 
camel- battery un- , 
der Major Marriott =" =, 
at Kirbekhan, 
where it took up a position within close range 
of the enemy’s guns, fired very steadily, and 
never budged until the action was over. <Ar- 
tillery has from the outset been a conspicuously 
well-served branch of the native army; and a 
mule-battery, with its light, handy, strong and 
effective Krupp guns coming into action is an 
illustration of smartness that would not dis- 
grace European artillery. The gunners and 
the weapons they serve are remarkably well 
turned out, but, more than that, they are of 
mettle to be relied on in a hot engagement, 
as events have more than once proved. It 
was in accordance with the fitness of things 
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that artillery, to which the post of honor in 
every service belongs, should be first of the 
Egyptian army to receive its baptism of fire. 
This distinction, gained by Marriott’s camel-bat- 
tery at Kirbekhan, has not been without its 
effect. In the well-managed, and in many re- 
spects brilliantly successful, fight at Giniss (De- 
cember 30th, 1885), where General Stephenson’s 
combined forces of British and Egyptian troops 
met the first wave of Arab invasion and broke it, 
a native battery was sent forward in the first 
flush of dawn to what proved a post of extreme 
danger. Daylight, leaping suddenly above those 
dark sand-dunes, 
flashed on hun- 
dreds of Arab 
spears, and before 
two rounds could 
be fired at them 
the dreaded Der- 
vishers pushed for- 
ward in an im- 
petuous charge. 
Mindful of a repu- 
tation already 
gained, the artil- 
lery stood its 
ground, and kept 
up a steady, well- 
aimed fire that 
shook the swarm 
of Arabs. The 
brunt of that 
charge fell on dis- 
mounted riflemen 
of the camel-corps, 
who, though they 
behaved well and 
used their Reming- 
tons with effect, 
were gradually 
driven back, so 
that the left flank was threatened by a turn- 
ing movement, and the guns were for a mo- 
ment in peril before British cavalry, covered by 
the fire of mounted infantry, swept down upon 
and routed the enemy. 

That action at Giniss is worthy of commemora- 
tion as the first in which any considerable num- 
ber of the reorganized Egyptian army took part 
under its second English Sirdar, General Grenfell, 
who won his knighthood then ; and also because 
of its decisive results in breaking down the repu- 
tation of the Mahdi’s trusted Emir Mohammed 
El Kheir. The force with which this was effected, 
however, was strong. In addition to cavalry, 
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artillery and camel-corps, the native troops con- 
sisted of the First Battalion of the Egyptian army 
(in reserve), a detachment of the Third Battalion 
Egyptian army, and the Ninth Soudanese Battal- 
ion. These were stiffened by a considerable ad- 
mixture of British troops, some of which had 
done a fair share of fighting against the Dervishes 
in previous engagements. 

The Cameron Highlanders had been inured by 
frequent skirmishes at Kosheh, to say nothing of 
Kirbekhan ; the Royal Berkshire were fresh from 
brilliant service in the Eastern Soudan ; the West 
Kent had held open the line of communication 
across the Bayuda desert ; many of the mounted 
infantry had fought at Abu Klea, and the Twen- 
tieth Hussars were at the saving of McNeill’s 
zereba, so that the Egyptian soldiers in this bat- 
tle of Giniss did not lack such incentives to emu- 
lation as there is in fighting side by side with 
war-worn veterans. The bulk of the native troops 
did not come into action at all, but the Ninth 
Soudanese Battalion, which had been for months 
with the Cameron Highlanders defending the po- 
sition at Kosheh against repeated attempts of 
Dervish hosts to carry it by assault or strategy, 
again marched beside that regiment to fight their 
way into Giniss and drive the Arabs out. Asa 
memento of that comradeship, the Highlanders, 
on their return to Cairo two years later, pre- 
sented colors to the Ninth Soudanese Battalion ; 
and in thus commemorating a victory by which 
they had so materially helped to frustrate the 
Mahdi’s plans for an invasion of Egypt, these two 
regiments did much to establish a feeling of cama- 
raderie between native troops and the Army of 
Occupation. 

Sixteen months later—towards the close of 
April, 1887—Colonel Chermside, who was then 
commanding at Wady Halfa, had an opportunity 
of settling the much-disputed point as to the 
capacity of Egyptian troops for fighting alone if 
led by British officers. Hearing of an Arab ad- 
vance under Nur el Khanzi towards the frontier 
post at Germai, Chermside sent Major Rundle, 
R.A., forward with an advanced guard consisting 
of the Second Cavalry Squadron, 100 strong, un- 
der Major Helmé Effendi, the Second Camel 
Corps' under Lieutenant Dunning, numbering 40, 
Lieutenant Rycroft’s 60 irregulars, and 2 guns 
of the First Camel Battery under Major Baker 
Effendi. These set out four hours after news of 
the enemy’s appearance reached Wady Halfa, 
and, marching through the night, got to Sarras 
long before daybreak on April 27th. The Ninth 
Soudanese Battalion, under Captain Borrow, and 
the First Egyptian Battalion, under Major Lloyd, 
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with supply and transport, followed. 
Rundle had reconnoitred the enemy’s intrenched 
position, order of battle was formed, and the 
Ninth Soudanese advanced gallantly in a thin’ 
fighting line. But the Ansars or Dervishes did 
not wait to be attacked. Fiercely they charged 
upon the Soudanese, who fell back slowly, fight- 
ing hand to hand. Borrow reinforced them, and 
thus encouraged, they sprang forward again, bear- 
ing upon the ranks of spearnien with such a 
resolute front that they drove everything before 
them, and then the irregulars and camel-corps 
charged into the retiring mass with irresistible 
dash. Nur el Khanzi and 200 of the best fighters 
among the Ansars were killed before they could 
reach the river. Others leaped into its swift 
current and strove to gain the western bank. 
Before eight o’clock the intrenched position was 
taken, and twenty sacred standards fell into the 
hands of the triumphant Egyptian soldiers. So 
well did they behave in this affair that it was 
thought they could stand alone in future, and 
accordingly, all British troops were withdrawn 
from the frontier by the end of that year. 

While these events were happening on the 
Nile Colonel Kitchener, as Governor-General of 
the Red Sea littoral, had been endeavoring to 
break Osman Digna’s power in the Eastern Sou- 
dan. With about five hundred men, consisting 
of cavalry, camel-corps, and Soudanese infantry 
from Kassala, and assisted by Bashi-Bazouks of 
the Amarar tribes who had come over to his side, 
he seized the wells of Handoub, and nearly suc- 
ceeded in capturing Osman Digna. Badly 
wounded while leading the Soudanese on that 
occasion, Kitchener was compelled to hand over 
the command to Colonel Holled-Smith. In De- 
cember of that year, however, when Suakim was 
besieged by Dervishes, he returned as Adjutant- 
General of the Egyptian army, and, on the. 
morning of the 20th, he led a brigade of the na- 
tive troops, who, under their Sirdar, General 
Grenfell, inflicted a crushing defeat on Osman’s 
followers. The King’s Own Scottish Borderers 
were held in reserve for emergencies, with the 
Third Egyptian Battalion behind the water-forts, 
and their picked shots covered the advance by 
keeping up a brisk rifle-fire at long range ; but 
beyond this they took no active part, and the 
whole brunt of fighting was borne by battalions 
of the native army. Kitchener’s brigade, com- 
prising the Ninth, Tenth and Twelfth Soudan- 
ese, advanced steadily, without firing a shot, to 
within two hundred yards of the formidable 
earthworks, which were held by 1,100 Arabs. 
In addition 500 spearmen were concealed in the 


mimosa serub close by. Colonel Holled-Smith 
with a second brigade, composed of the Eleventh 
Soudanese and Fourth Egyptian Battalions, 
moved more towards the enemy’s left with intent 
to turn the position. When Kitchener gave the 
word to go, his black troops, led by the Ninth, 
who had behaved so well at Giniss, fired wither- 
ing volleys and then carried the trenches with a 
tush. Arab Emirs made gallant efforts to rally 
their men, but at that moment Macdonald’s 
Eleventh Soudanese, eager for the fight, formed 
line without orders, and, running forward, took 
the enemy in flank. Short and sharp was the 
work of their bayonets. The Fourth Egyptian 
Battalion, which had stood firm under fire with- 
out returning it, came steadily on, and by eight 
o’clock the position was won, 500 Dervish spear- 
men being left dead on the field. 

Again the scene of action shifted to the Nile 
frontier, where Nejumi, bravest and most trusted 
of the Mahdi’s Emirs, with 5,000 fighting 
men and 8,000 camp-followers, was marching 
for the invasion of Lower Egypt. General Gren- 
fell had by that time so organized the Egyptian 
army that he and all English officers serving 
under him had firm faith in its discipline, 
courage, and fighting qualities. Affairs, how- 
ever, were taking sucha serious turn that General 
Dormer, commanding the Army of Occupation, 
decided to send British reinforcements forward 
from Assouan, and the Sirdar ordered the 
Eleventh Soudanese across from Suakim. March- 
ing by the caravan route from Kosseir to Luxor, 
this battalion covered the distance—120 miles— 
in five and a half days, thereby proving that it 
could march as well as fight. 

By July 25th all Egyptian troops that could be 
got together were assembled at Toski, south of 
the great rock-temple of Abu Simbol, rapidly or- 
ganized and placed under the command of Colo- 
nel Kitchener and Colonel Wodehouse, who took 
measures for putting Toski in a state of defense. 
Tt was intended that British troops should be 
brought up before offensive operations against 
Nejumi were attempted ; but of these only the 
Twentieth Hussars had reached Toski when 
events were precipitated, and thus the whole 
credit of that memorable action rests with the 
native army under its English officers. The Sir- 
dar, going out with his staff to reconnoitre on 
August 2d, saw signs in Nejumi’s camp of prep- 
aration for a movement which he resolved to de- 
lay by a reconnaissance in force next morning, as 
he knew that if the Arabs were allowed to march 
further north they would have all the ground in 
their favor there. Kitchener, with the Twentieth 
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Hussars and camel-corps, accordingly started to 
get touch of the enemy by daybreak, and the 
news he sent back induced General Grenfell, with 
quick, soldierly instinct, to decide that he would 
give the Arabs battle at all costs, without waiting 
for reinforcements. He had with him then only 
Wodehouse’s brigade, consisting of the Ninth, 
Tenth and Thirteenth Soudanese Battalions, and 
three companies of the Second Egyptian Regiment. 
Dispatching a staff-officer to bring up the Second 
Brigade, he ordered Kitchener to delay the Arab 
march, which had then begun. That keen of- 
ficer, following an example previously set by 
Major Wardrop at Abu Klea, kept his mounted 
men moving from point to point, so that they 
might give an impression of much more than 
their real strength. So skilfully was this plan 
executed that he succeeded in heading the Arab 
column, and compelling it to form for battle on 
ground of his choosing. Then General Grenfell 
brought up Wodehouse’s brigade, with which an 
attack was immediately begun, while aid from 
the other brigade was yet far off. It was a bold 
stroke, admirably planned and courageously car- 
ried out. Nejumi, caught in flank on his line of 
march, had to form front hastily, and fight, more 
or less, a defensive battle. He tried to get out 
of the toils by sending his spearmen to charge 
again and again the hill which had been seized 
by the Ninth Soudanese, with whom was one 
company of the Second Egyptian Battalion un- 
der Captain Martyr; but they stood their ground 
firmly and drove their assailants back. Then the 
Thirteenth Soudanese, going for the enemy’s 
main position, were checked by heavy fire and 
punished severely ; but when Grenfell sent or- 
ders for them to storm the heights they, led 
by Hunter and Kempster, sprang forward into 


‘line with the Eleventh Soudanese, which Coles 


brought up from the Second Brigade at that mo- 
ment, and, charging up the hillside, carried it 
after a hand-to-hand fight. 

The Arabs made three strenuous attempts to 
regain this position, but failed. Then the Ninth, 
Tenth and Thirteenth Soudanese, sweeping round, 
bore back their adversaries, who were in turn 
charged by Kitchener’s mounted troops, the 
EKgyptian Cavalry leading, the Twentieth Hussars 
coming close behind to deliver a second shock, 
and then the Sirdar, feeling that he had the 
Arabs in his hands, ordered an advance of the 
whole line upon Nejumi’s last position. There- 
upon the Eleventh Soudanese, with the First and 
Second Egyptian Battalions in fighting lines, and 
Wodehouse’s brigade in support, dashed forward, 
with drums beating and bugles blowing, to carry 
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the heights by a rush which overbore all resist- 
ance. In another minute the Arabs were in full 
retreat, leaving on the field 1,200 killed, among 
whom were Nejumi and 61 of his bravest Emirs. 
The great Arab leader was slain in the midst of 
his bodyguard, who, all but one, died in defend- 
ing him. Only 5 Emirs and about 1,400 Ansars, 
besides camp - followers, escaped, while 4,000 
prisoners and deserters, 147 standards, 4,000 
spears, hundreds of rifles, and trophies innumer- 
able, fell into the hands of the victors, who by 
their bravery and steadfastness had broken the 
heart of the Arab invasion. 

Neither the importance of the victory nor the 
admirable qualities displayed by all ranks, Brit- 
ish and native, of the Egyptian army at the bat- 
tle of Toski can be estimated too highly. Sir 
Francis Grenfell showed that his confidence in 
fellaheen troops, when led by English officers, 
was not to be shaken, though sudden emergency 
put upon them a strain more severe than any 
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By LOHEKA BALLAM. 


On Christmas night in the year of grace 1894, 
half a dozen hard-working sportsmen were sitting 
round their log-fire in the Bajpur camp. Dinner 
was over, absent friends had been duly remem- 
bered, and some of the party were busy with 
their pipes, while others were making themselves 
comfortable in the long lounge chairs, for which 
Indian camps are famous. Talk gradually 
veered round, as it invariably does after dinner 
in a shooting camp, to the all-engrossing subject 
of sport. The prospects of the morrow were dis- 
cussed, and exciting tales of encounters with big 
game went round. The oldest sportsman of the 
party was D , aslight, spare man, with bronzed 
features, and the gaunt moustache which is pop- 
ularly, but erroneously, supposed to be the happy 
possession of all Anglo-Indians. As his friends 
know well, D is a difficult man to ‘‘draw’”’ on 
the subject of shikar, but whether as a result of 
the good dinner just enjoyed or of the congenial 
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they had been called upon to endure previous Y. 
Had he lost that battle under such condition 
there would haye been no limit to the cens 
heaped upon him for his disregard of the p 
phets who avowed that no good could come 
of trust in the Egyptian soldier. Having wo 
by a masterly stroke, and thus justified his own 
faith, Sir Francis Grenfell is entitled to all the 
honor that has befallen him, and something m 

On February 19th, 1891, a blow almost as in 
portant in its consequences, though far less bril- 
liant than General Grenfell’s great victory, was’ 
inflicted by Egyptian troops under Colonel Hol- 
led-Smith on the forces of Osman Digna, whose 
camp at Afafit, near Suakim, was carried by as- 
sault, his papers captured and his hold on Tokar 
shaken off. Thus have Egyptian troops justified 
the hopes of their first Sirdar, Sir Evelyn Wood, 
V.C., the confidence of his successor, Sir Francis’ 
Grenfell, and the unwavering devotion of aie 
ener Pasha. 
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companions present with him, this turned out to 
be a favorable occasion, and, after some pressure 
on the part of his comrades, he relented. His 
story is given, as far as possible, in the words of 
the narrator himself. 

‘So you want me to tell you some stories of 
my own experience,’”’ he began. ‘‘ Well, seeing 
that there is only one Christmas Day per annum, 
T will tell you a story or two of the sport I have 
had. You all know the Siwaliks; I was sta- 
tioned on that range some fifteen years ago, when 
there was more game to be found than there is 
nowadays ; in fact, scarcely a day passed without 
my collection being increased by some head or 
skin. 

‘One morning I received infortaa en that a 
tiger had killed a cow in a nullah about ten miles 
from camp, and taking a couple of elephants I 
at once started for the spot, determined to search 
round and see if by any chance I could come up 


with the beast. We searched nullah after nullah 


iver) suddenly pointed with his driving-hook 
a patch of grass in the bottom of the nullah 


peared. We followed as rapidly as we could; 
but night was closing in, and we had found 
plenty of blood stains, so knew that the tiger 
could not go far, and would be found paerewhere 
‘int the near neighborhood next morning. Under 
these circumstances I gave up the chase and 
returned to camp. 

_ “arly next morning I started again for the 
ravine in which we had left the tiger the previous 
evening, taking with me the two most skilful 
trackers in the district and my stanch old 
- howdah-elephant, Rel Piare; my wife also ac- 
companied me, occupying the back seat of the 
hot dah, and keen to see the affair through. 
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plenty of blood stains, and, taking up the trail, 
followed it for about three miles up and down 
ravines until we came to a spot where a thick 
bush of thorny karaundi overhung a small pool. 
The tracks showed that the tiger had drunk 
at this pool early that morning, and the blood- 
stains were comparatively fresh—certainly not 
more than an hour or an hour and a half old. 
“You know the formation of the Siwaliks— 
in section as like as possible to the teeth of a saw. 
This pool lay in a place typical of the range. On 
the right was a sheer bluff of 150 to 200 feet, 
while the ground on the left sloped up to a 
similar height. There were no tracks to be 
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found beyond the thorn-bush, so I 
sent the trackers up a footpath to 
the top of the bluff to see whether 
the tiger had gone in that direction, 
my wife and myself climbing the 

slope on the left on a similar quest, 
while the mahout watered the elephant at the 
pool. 

‘We had just arrived at the top of the slope 
without finding any tracks, when I heard a shout, 
and, turning, saw a lame man coming dot-and- 
go-one, dot-and-go-one, up the slope as fast as he 
could run. This man was a famous huntsman 
of those parts, and commonly went by the name 
of ‘Langra’ (7. ¢., the lame man). I called to 
him, asking what the matter was. 

“¢ «Sahib, Sahib,’ he shouted, pointing to the 
karaundi, ‘ the tiger is in this Bua P 

oS (Tex possible,? I replied. ‘We have just got 
down there, and watered the elephant at the 
pool.’ 
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“<Ttis there, nevertheless,’ he insisted. ‘I hit 
the bush with my stick as I passed, and the 
tiger growled at me, and I saw him lying there.’ 

““This sounded good enough, coming as it did 
from old Langra, who had seen many a tiger in 
his day, so I shouted to the men to climb up 
into trees, and myself prepared to descend with 
my wife to where the elephant was standing be- 
side the very bush in which the tiger lay. The 
men meanwhile got up—Langra into a tree 
about twenty yards from the bottom of the 
nullah, the others into trees on the other side. 

““* Are you all safely up?’ I called, and ‘ All 
up’ was the reply ; so we commenced our descent 
towards the elephant. It was too late. When 
we were still about fifty yards from the bush, I 
saw the head of a tiger appear above the bank of 
the pool, with ears back, lips curled up, and 
gums and teeth showing—a very personification 
of utter hate. There was no time left for con- 
sideration of the position, for out he came imme- 
diately and galloped uphill in a succession of 
bounds, with an accompaniment of cavernous 
grunts sufficient to shake infinitely stronger 
nerves than mine. I pushed my wife behind 
me, and stood between her and the tiger, cover- 
ing the latter with my rifle, and determined to 
let him have the contents when he came within 
twenty yards. + 

‘‘He did not come so far. The next thing 
we saw was the tiger standing up on his hind 
legs and attempting to pull Langra out of his 
tree. He had caught the man by his stiff leg, 
which he had not been able to draw up high 
enough into the tree, and with two or three 
rapid scratches had torn the flesh so terribly that 
it hung in strips. The whole thing was over in 
a few seconds—far shorter time than it takes to 
tell. I fired immediately I saw what was happen- 
ing, and caught the beast with express bullets in 
either side of the centre of the chest. He 
dropped at once, and rolled over and over into 
the bottom of the nullah below the thorn-bush 
whence he had emerged. I shouted to Langra 
not to be afraid, as I would attend to him and 
get him a European doctor from the station ; 
but while I was calling and running to the tree 
to help him down, he fell out of the tree and 
rolled down the slope after the tiger. 

“‘T ran on after reloading, and looking down, 
saw the tiger lying on his back with one forepa.w 
round Langra’s neck, while he was lying on the 
beast with both arms round his chest. Both 
were quite dead. We carried his body to 
his village, and it was handed over to his 
wife, for whose welfare I made arrangements. 
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It was indeed a horrible accident—the only fatal 
one I have seen while shooting. It was impos 
sible to foresee, and was entirely due to Langra’s 
stiff knee. 

‘“T once had another adventure of a curious” 
nature in the Siwaliks, which fortunately did 
not end seriously, though it might have done 
so. , 

“‘T had tied up a young buffalo as bait ina 
nullah, and it was duly slain by a tigress and 
two cubs, as was evident from the tracks. The 
carcass was lying in a most inconvenient place, 
at the bottom of a bank some fifteen feet high, 
and with no tree available in which one could 
sit over the kill. However, I fixed a light 
wicker native bedstead at the edge of the bank 
overlooking the kill, with two feet wedged into a 
bush growing on the bank, and the other two on 
a footpath on top. My wife, much against my 
will, accompanied me, and I got to the place 
about four o’clock,with the intention of sitting — 
up all night if necessary, in the hope of the 
tigress returning, as she probably would. I had | 
with me in my stand a double-barreled rifle and 
a shot-gun, the latter loaded with slugs for close 
quarters. I also had with me a camp-lantern 
and matches to light us on the way back in case 
of a successful shot before sunrise. I mention 
these in light of subsequent events. 

“Tt was a bright, moonlight night, but about 
seven o'clock heavy clouds came up, entirely 
obscuring the moon. About half-past seven I 
heard the long-drawn deep sigh of a tiger coming 
down the nullah, but as it was pitch-dark I could 
see nothing. The beast came fairly close up to 
the kill, but then the sighing ceased, and we 
heard no more for a time. A quarter of an hour 
later we heard the tiger coming from the right- 
hand side along the footpath on which the bed- 
stead was standing. I turned round to face him, 
but could see nothing, though he could not have 
been more than six or seven yards distant. 
However, the sounds ceased, and we sat. still 
again, straining our ears for the slightest sound 
of a breath or footstep, and feeling somewhat un- 
comfortable at the idea of our transformation 
from hunters into hunted. Presently we heard 
our friend coming along the footpath from the 
left, and I half turned in that direction, prepared 
to give him a warm reception if possible, though 
determined not to fire in the dark unless abso- 
lutely necessary. He must have come to within 
eight or ten yards of our bedstead, but then 
turned and again retreated. 

‘Half an hour passed in absolute silence, the 
night remaining dark and overcast. My wife 
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and I had spent many an evening over kills, 
and both learnt the art of sitting perfectly quiet 
—a most difficult task for any length of time, as 
you all know from experience. Presently we 
heard the rattling of small gravel up the hill be- 
hind our backs, and as the noise came nearer we 


discovered that the wily 
tiger was bent upon an 
attack from the rear. 
Slowly and with regu- 
lar tread he came, un- 
til pebbles displaced by his feet actually 
dropped into the bedstead where we were 
sitting. My wife being behind me, it was 
impossible for me to protect her from an 
approach from behind. She leant over 
and whispered in my ear, ‘ Charlie, I can’t 
stand this any longer !’ 

**¢All right, my dear,’ I replied ; though 
in my heart of hearts I felt that things 
were very far from all right, and that 
something desperate must be done. Then, 
putting down my rifle, and taking up my shot- 
gun, which was ready loaded and at full cock, 
I put it to my shoulder and fired into the air. 
The tiger at once galloped off to our right, leaving 
us masters of the field. We then lit our lantern 
and had a consultation, arriving at a unanimous 
Vol. XLII.— 11-12. 
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decision that, considering the position in which 

we were, and the darkness of the night, it was 

unlikely in the extreme that I should get a suc- 

cessful shot at my friend the enemy, so I re- 

loaded my gun and: fired both barrels into the 

air, the signal for Rel Piare, who was stationed 
some half a mile away. She was brought up 
and we started for camp, in truth only too 
glad to get away from the neighborhood of 
our too inquisitive friend. 

‘‘Now I am sure you must be tired of my 
harangue, and it is Dick’s turn for a story, 
so bus”? (In English : ‘‘ Enough,” or ‘‘ Tt is 

finished.’’ ) 

This, however, was not to be allowed for 
an instant, and Dick, who knew D , best of 
the party, pressed him to go on. 

‘“You have never told me,’’ he said, ‘‘ the 
story of the accident which resulted in the 
permanent injury to your leg.” 

“Tf I tell you that one, it must really be 
the last,’’ replied D ‘and on that condi- 

tion alone will I begin.”’ 
The whole party promised 
| to be contented if he would 
but relate this one adventure. 
So he commenced : 


“7 FIRED IMMEDIATELY I SAW WHAT WAS HAPPENING.’’ 


“Tn the cold weather of ’83 I was encamped 
close up to the Siwaliks in the Dehra Dun, when 
one day news was brought in that a large pan- 
ther had taken up his abode close to a track by 
which the cattle were driven home from the jun- 
gle to the village in which my camp lay, and 
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that he was in the habit of attacking straggling 
beasts and levying toll on the goats as they re- 
turned each evening. I determined, therefore, 
to accompany the herds on their way home from 
the jungle that same day, on the off-chance of 
getting a shot. My lucky star was in the ascend- 
ant, for the panther made his rush and seized a 
cow about 120 yards from where I was at the 
time. I fired at once, and evidently hit him, for 
he slunk off into the scrub jungle, leaving a red 
track as he went. This I followed up, accompanied 
by my shikari Jhallu, a reliable man, who was 
armed with my shot-gun loaded with slugs. 
When we had gone three or four hundred yards 
into the jungle, following the trail with the ut- 
most care, I spied the panther lying on his side 
underneath a bush some forty yards ahead. 
Thinking he was dead, and not wishing to spoil 
the skin, I disregarded Jhallu’s advice to fire 
another shot from a safe distance, and ap- 
proached. The beast lay perfectly still, and on 
approaching to within ten yards I saw that his 
eyes were closed. 

“Perfectly certain as I was that he was dead, 
I carelessly picked up a stone and threw it at him. 
Tt hit him in the ribs and was resented at once, 
Spots springing at me and charging home before 
I could get my rifle to my shoulder. I held the 
beast off as best I could with the rifle, grasping 
the latter by stock and barrel and_ holding it 
across and in front of my body. I succeeded in 
keeping him off for a short time, but he gradu- 
ally pressed back my guard, and then, suddenly 
dropping, seized me with his teeth. 
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““Tmmediately Jhallu saw my position, the 
brave fellow came quite close up and fired a charge 
of slugs into the panther from a distance of about 
six feet, but (whether from his fear of hitting 
me by mistake, or from pure excitement, I can- 
not say) the charge took effect too far back. 

‘“Towever, the panther left me, and sprang 
to a bush, under which he stood at bay, facing 
us. I knew that I was badly hurt, and that even 
the smallest wounds from the claws of a panther 
are dangerous ; but I was determined, in case I 
had to die of blood-poisoning, not to die un- 
avenged, so, pulling myself together, I drew up 
toward the beast, and when within six yards of 
him fired, hitting him between the eyes and 
dropping him dead. 

““T have not much recollection of what hap- 
pened after this. I must have fainted, for I can 
only dimly remember being carried in intense 
pain, and the next thing which impressed itself 
upon my consciousness was the feeling of the 
probe with which the wounds were being 
‘searched.’ This was in the station, to which 
place, a distance of over thirty miles, I had been 
carried in a dooly during the night. TI was laid 
up there for two months, and then took long 
leave ; but, as you can all see, I shall bear with 
me the effects of that mauling till my dying day. 

‘“Now, good-night. I am off to turnin. Re- 
member that we have to start at five to-morrow 
morning.” 

After mutual good-nights we parted, thanking 
our friend, before we did so, fora very interesting 
Christmas evening. 
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Sappesr of all sad things, that in the stress 
Of life’s dark night—no guiding ray yet known— 
When heart cries loud to heart, the anguished tone 
Dies unavailing ; howsoe’er we press 
To raise the drooping head, hardly the less 
Must each be self-relying and alone ; 
Must oft, though loving, hear the helpless groan, 
And know the loved one sinks in weariness. 


Yet through the darkness will IT somehow grope \ 
Until my hand elasp thine, that thou may’st so 

Gather from me a little added hope 
Of that bright promised morn whereto we go; 

May’st find in this some sustenance to thee : 


“Even as I wait and watch, so waits and watches he.’ 


? 
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Or the immense colonial empire owned by 
Spain at the beginning of the century, she now 
holds only two large islands in the New World— 
Cuba and Puerto Rico—and the Archipelago of 
the Philippines in Oceania. But even these rem- 
nants of her once vast dominions seem 
termined, ere the century is out, to sever the 
bonds of dependence which still lend some im- 
portance to their former powerful mother country. 

The foremost of these isl- 
ands, by reason of its com- 
merce, its culture and popula- 
tion, Cuba, has been for nearly 
two years the theatre of a disas- 
trous revolution, the third oc- 
curring there in less than 
twenty-five years. The other 
American island, Puerto Rico, 
more thickly populated, and 
not less rich and productive 
than Cuba, shows such persis- 
tent signs of discontent that the 
Spanish Government has been 
obliged to increase its military 
forces there in anticipation of a 
probable outbreak. To cap the 
climax of misfortunes which, 
with the close of the century, 
beset on all sides the country 
of Pelayo and of the Cid, the 
cable informs us that the Phil- 
ippine Islands have risen in 
rebellion, and that the natives 
are capturing cities and defy- 
ing the authority of Spain. 
Eyents in those colonies have 
taken such a serious turn that 
2,000 of the troops intended 
for the winter campaign in 
Cuba have been dispatched to 
Oceania in response to the call 
of Captain-General Ramoén Blanco, who is at the 
head of the civil and military government of 
those distant isles. 

From their importance, geographical position, 
extent of territory, population and wealth of nat- 
ural products, the Philippine Islands, according 
to Leroy Beaulieue, could, under a wise admin- 
istration, rival the ‘‘ Queen of the Antilles,’’ and 
compensate the Spanish nation, in no distant 
future, for the probable loss of its American pos- 
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sessions. Those islands form a Malaysian Archi- 
pelago, admirably situated within easy access of 
China, and offering great facilities for commerce 
with the ports of that country and those of 
America, provided means of communication were 
established calculated to promote an exchange of 
commodities. The principal islands of the Archi- 
pelago are: Luzon (the largest), Mindanao, 
Panay, Zebu, Bohol, Leyte, Samar, Negros, Mas- 
bate, Jolo, Solo and Sulu. The 
total area of these and the ad- 
joing islands is 116,256 
square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 7,121,172. They are 
situated in the torrid zone, and 
though in a lower latitude than 
Cuba, the same temperature 
prevails as in the latter, being 
warm and agreeable, owing te 
the refreshing ocean breeze ; 
yet they are insalubrious. Cold 
weather and sleet are unknown; 
but, on the other hand, the 
country is frequently visited by 
great and destructive hurri- 


canes, which the natives call 
vaquios. Diseases of the di- 


gestive organs are predomi- 
nant, and though Europeans 
need not fear yellow fever, 
they are an easy prey to the 
Asiatie cholera. We 
must admit, howeyer, that in 
these primitive countries, 
where the natives preserve their 
savage habits, and the Euro- 
pean colonists have neglected 
to adopt strict hygienic meth- 
ods, the sanitary conditions 
might be greatly improved. 

The Philippine Islands are 
high, mountainous and covered with virgin for- 
In Luzon there are several volcanoes, but 
the islands are chiefly remarkable for the variety 
and abundance of their natural productions. 

In them grow all sorts of colonial products and 
the most delicious fruits. There are over ninety- 
nine different kinds of rice. Indigo, Indian corn, 
cotton, cocoa, tobacco, wheat, coffee, sweet potato, 
honey, black pepper and other spices; orchil, 
brimstone, swallow nests, tortoise shell, mother- 
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of-pearl, wax, tar, log- 
wood, ebony, and 
everything else per- 
taining to the tropics 
and the temperate 
zone, can be found in 
those islands, which 
have been especially 
blessed with an exu- 
berant and inexhaust- 
ible soil. 

Of fruits the variety 
is endless: oranges, 
pineapples, plantains, 
bananas, sweet sops, 
mammee apples, med- 
lars, mangos, etc., ete. 

Their mineral 
wealth, yet unexploit- 
ed, is considerable: 
gold, copper, iron, tom- 
bac, sulphur and white 
marble. 

No less precious and 
varied are the woods 
available for cabinet 
and building purposes 
that abound in those 
primeval forests, now mainly used as shelter for 
the natives. 

The islands are likewise rich in animals such as 
buffalos, wild boars, deer and others. There is 
no need of mentioning the great variety of birds 
of gorgeous plumage. Nor are there lacking 
poisonous reptiles. The dreaded boa constrictor 
is a denizen of those wildernesses. 

Among the domestic animals, not to mention 
the barnyard fowls, the most useful to the isl- 
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ander is the carabao, a 
species of buffalo re- 
sembling a bull in all 
save its horns, which 
are bent backward on 
a level with the neck 
and close to it. The 
carabao is everything 
to the native ; it sup- 
plies the place of the 
horse, which he does 
not possess, and is gen- 
erally the instrument 
of locomotion and 
labor, being alike em- 
ployed to till the soil, 
hitched to the rude 
plow used by the ante- 
deluyian farmer, or to 


carry him and _ his 
family from place to 
place. 


The chief industries 
of the Philippine Isl- 
ands are the manufact- 
ure of abaca, sugar and 
of cocoanut oil. Mod- 
ern machinery for 
crushing canes are yet unknown there, and the 
sugar mills still consist of a pair of iron rollers 
set in motion by a yoke of carabaos attached to 
an axle. 

The natives devote themselves to cabinet-mak- 
ing; doing open work on China grass handker- 
chiefs, dimity and various other silk textures ; 
plaiting hats, weaving rattan cigar-cases, and ex- 
ecuting wonderful embroideries, lace-work, ete. 
But the principal agricultural product is tobacco, 
the monopoly of which, up to 
1881, was held by the govern- 
ment. 

The capital of the Philip- 
pine Islands and of Luzon is 
the city and port of Manila, 
seat of the Captain-General and 
of the other authorities. Tt has 
140,000 inhabitants. Other im- 
portant cities are Catbalogan, 
capital of Samar, and Saro, in 
the island of Panay; the latter 
has a factory of silk and’ China 
grass textures, and 17,000 in- 
habitants. 

The commerce of these isl- 
ands in 1898-94 was as fol- 
lows : Imports, $27,000,000 ; 
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exports, $33,000,000. The 

colonial budget during the 
same period was: Revenue, 
| $12,899,546 ; expenditure, 
$13,350, 794. 

The army of the islands is 
composed of 11,000 men, di- 
vided into regiments of native 
infantry—one of artillery and 
one of engineers—and of 573 
officers, the latter consisting 
of Spaniards alone. The na- 
tives who serve in the ranks 
neyer rise above the condi- 
tion of simple privates, or, 
at most, corporals; and, 
moreover, one-third of the 
army is made up of regulars 
from Spain. ‘ 

The population of the Phil- 
ippine Islands is almost 
wholly composed of Malays 
(natives) and Chinese, with 
a small proportion of half- 
breeds and whites from the 
Spanish peninsula, whose 


| total number does not reach 
' 


—— 


a 


60,000. It can even be 
affirmed that the latter hold 
sway only in the towns and 
3 cities of the seaboard, while 
the natives are masters 
throughout all the territory in the interior of From the time of the discovery of the islands 
the islands, the Spaniards numbering only 20,000. by Magellan, in 1521, who named them in honor 
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of his sovereign, 
Philip II., Spain in- 
stituted there, as she 
has done in all her 
colonies, an absorbing 
and iniquitous system 
of administration. She 
abandoned the natives 
to the tender mercies 
of the friars and sol- 
diers, and without 
virtually subjecting 
them to a system of 
slavery, has kept them 
under a harsh and nar- 
row tutelage, and has 
excluded them fromthe 
management of their 
own interests. All the 
ecclesiastical, military 
and civil officials are 


COURT-YARD RESIDENCE IN CAVITE, native Spaniards, who 
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go to the colonies for the sole purpose of making urally tends to create discontent among the 
a fortune as quickly as possible and return to the natives, who learn to abhor Spanish domination, 
old country to enjoy it, without being the least and show it on their frequent uprisings. 

squeamish as to the means employed. This nat- The islanders have no municipal system, nor 
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representation in the 
courts of the king- 
dom ; they are not al- 
lowed to discuss or 
vote their budgets, 
which are forced upon; 
them by the Spanish’ 
Government ; no high! 
official position is open! 
to them, and if by 
chance some obtain 
places in the clergy or 
militia, these are of 
such a subordinate, 
character that there 
cap be no hope of ad- 
vancement; and even 
when they are so fa- 
vored it is in the ex- 
pectation that they 
shall serve as means 
of drawing and hold- 
ing their unfortunate 


AMONG 


compatriots. In the Philippine Islands there are 
no professional schools nor universities ; educa- 
tion is wholly in the hands of friars. 

Some Spanish statesmen, notably Senor Gam- 
azo, have pointed out the immediate dangers of 
such an absurd system, and have brought about 
a few reforms in the administration of the Philip- 
pines; but as these were copied after the old 
pattern of excluding the natives, no beneficial re- 
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sult has been attained, nor have said reforms suc- 
ceeded in allaying the discontent of the people. 

If things continue in this manner, though 
forming a beautiful, unexploited and almost un- 
explored country, which could become a colony 
of much promise for a wise and far-seeing 
motherland, the Philippine Islands will unfor- 
tunately be only the theatre of intermittent up- 
risings and bloody tragedies. 
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A TRIP DOWN A 


By ARTHUR 
TuouGH one often sees Maoris of both sexes 
lounging about the streets of Auckland, New Zea- 
land, especially when the Native Lands Court is 
in session, I was desirous of seeing them at 
closer range and in their own homes. Accordingly, 
as soon as I had a week to spare, I made arrange- 
ments for a trip in the Waikato district, watered 
by the largest of New Zealand rivers, and inhab- 
ited by one of the strongest and bravest Maori 
tribes. My companion, a graduate of Cavendish 
College, Cambridge, was a good oarsman, and 
our plan was to go by train to some point up the 
Waikato River, hire a boat and descend the 
stream, if not to its mouth, at least for a consid- 
erable distance toward the sea. 
We started early on a Monday morning from 
our Auckland boarding-house, and hurrying over 
to the suburban station at Newmarket, caught 
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the cars there. The railroad leading out of the 
city to the Waikato district is a narrow-gauge 
track, and is owned, as are all the railroads in 
Australia and New Zealand by the government. 
The cars are of a rather primitive construction, 
but are clean and comfortable. The track, ex- 
cept in the immediate vicinity of the city, and in 
well-settled districts, is unfenced, and therefore 
the locomotives are provided with coweatchers. 
At first, while passing through the suburbs of 
Auckland, we see many neat, well-kept. villas, 
surrounded by dark-green plantations of pine ; 
but soon the track gets oui into the open coun- 
try, and the Waikato range attracts the eye. The 
flats over which we are traveling have a rich 
black soil, but the higher ground is covered with 
bracken fern and ti-tree. The ti-tree is the typi- 
eal shrub of a certain kind of New Zealand 
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“‘bush,’’ or uncleared land, and though it grows 


monotonous, a large area covered with it is much 
more agreeable to the sight than the almost 
boundless ‘‘ mallee of Australia. The 
twigs of the ti-tree are yery strong and tough, 
and the shrub is at certain seasons covered with 
a pretty white blossom which recalls the May of 
an English 
springtime. 
There is a 
great deal of 
land in the 
North Island 
which cannot 
be used for 
pasture or 
agriculture 
until it has 
been cleared 
of its dense 
growth of 
fern. This is 
done by fire, 
and in the 
dry season of 
the year (as I 
learned later, 
to my dis- 
comfort) 
great tracts 
are continu- 
ally smoking 
with the 
heavy fumes 
of burning 
bracken, An- 
other terrible 
nuisance in 
North New 
Zealand is 
the dog-rose, or sweet-briar, which was intro- 
duced into the colony by some well-meaning, 
but ill-advised person, who wished, as colonists 
often do, to surround himself with the trees 
and plants which had grown dear to him in 
his old home. ‘The modest little British bush 
took so kindly to its new home in Greater 
Britain that it into a great tree, and 
spread itself luxuriantly over large areas of land, 
from which it can now hardly be eradicated. 
In a similar way the rabbit was introduced into 
Australia, where it has bred and multiplied so 
exceedingly that it has become a matter of na- 
tional concern to discover a means of checking 
its further increase, and thousands on thousands 
of pounds sterling have been expended in al- 
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most fruitless efforts to save some of the grass 
for the sheep. In the swamps of New Zealand 
a kind of called rawpo is everywhere 
abundant, as is also the phormium tenax, or New 
Zealand flax. 

We first came upon the Waikato River at 
Mercer, and found a strong stream running there. 
Mercer was at 
one time the 
furthermost 
point reached 
by the rail - 
way, and also 
the starting- 
point for the 
rive r-steam- 
ers, but the 
advance of 
the railroad 
has crushed 
its im port- 
ance, and it 
is avery dull, 
sleepy little 
town. On 
the platform 
at the station 
many natives 
were loafing, 
watching 
with stolid in- 
terest the ar- 
rival and de- 
parture of the 
train, and of- 
ering for sale 
to the passen- 
gers “‘kits”’ 
of peaches. 
We bought 
some of the fruit, but found it hard and unattrac- 
tive, though good peaches do grow in this part of 
New Zealand. The Maori women here were clad 
in coarse large-patterned prints, with bright-col- 
ored blankets about their shoulders. Nearly all 
were smoking short black pipes. 

From Mercer the train passed along the river 
bank, through pretty scenery, till we got near 

tangiriri, which is in a swampy region, interest- 
ing as the scene of one of the most desperate 
battles of the war of the colonists and British 
with the brave Waikatos. At Huntly we caught 
a glimpse of a black, grimy little town, and at 
‘Taupiri we saw many signs of the colleries in the 
neighborhood. Between Huntly and Taupiri 
the Waikato runs between high, wooded hills. 
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Soon we reached a place with a picturesque na- 
tive name—Ngaruawahia, the meeting of the 
waters—for here the river Waipa runs into 
the Waikato. In the days of the Maori wars 
Ngaruawahia was an important military post, 
and the centre of supplies for the whole 
Waikato district. It is still a pretty place, with 
plenty of broad meadows and fine pastures, but 
its day is past. At Hamilton, which may be 
called the capital of the Waikato district, we left 
the cars, and went up to a hotel kept by a Mrs. 
Gwynne, whose son was a pupil of mine at the 
Auckland College and Grammar School. She re- 
ceived us yery cordially, and allotted us quarters 
in a cottage in a garden attached to the hotel. 

At Hamilton we are fairly in the land of the 
Maori, and here we see many Maoris and _half- 
castes. The mixture of races is clearly shown by 
the bi-lingual signboards over the stores. Ham- 
ilton is a good specimen of the New Zealand 
country township, and displays all the usual ac- 
tivities of such a place. A remarkable thing is to 
be observed about the river here. As the bed of 
the stream has been successively lowered in the 
course of centuries, terraces have been formed, 
down which one clam- 
bers to the present 
river. Scattered over 
this whole region are 
conical peaks of vol- 
canic origin, and 
which, indeed, have, 
in earlier days, been 
active volcanoes, 
belching forth ashes 
and {molten lava, as 
we clearly see. from 
their black-scarred 
sides, and from the 
ugly gashes out of 
which rushed the fiery 
stream. 

Near Hamilton is a 
small lake, about a 
mile long by three- 
quarters of a mile in 
width. Finding a small 
boat there, we rowed 
about for some time. 
The hollow forming the lake is probably the 
crater of an extinct voleano. Next morning we 
walked about the township, and crossed the 
bridge over the river to Hamilton East. Later 
we took the train to Cambridge, and on our ar- 
rival there put up at Kirkwood’s cottage. Cam- 
bridge is a flourishing little colonial town, with 
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two or three hotels, a chureh and a few public 
buildings. Until the railroad was continued to 
Oxford and Lichfield, it was the starting-point of 
the coaches that took tourists into the Wonder- 
land of New Zealand—the Hot Lake district. 
Oxford is about twenty miles from Cambridge, 
and is even more unlike, if that were possible, 
its British prototype. 

After ‘‘tea,”? as the evening meal is usually 
called in ‘‘the colonies,’’? we discussed with a 
bushman the possibility of hiring a boat in which 
to make the descent of the river. The bushman 
promised to introduce us to the owner of a boat 
that we might arrange to hire for some days. 
But Kirkwood, the hotel proprietor, dissuaded 
us from making the attempt, telling us that the 
river was in flood, and that in one spot between 
Cambridge and Hamilton it passes through a 
rocky gorge only twenty-five feet in width, where 
the stream runs so swiftly that it is hard to keep 
control of a boat and avoid getting dashed 
against the sides of the defile. We decided to 


take our host’s advice and go back to Hamilton. 
But before doing so we hired horses and rode out 
for eight or nine miles along a somewhat desolate 
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On our return 
our horses bolted, but, as we had the whole road 


road in the direction of Taupo. 


to ourselves, we managed to get control of them 
before any harm resulted. 

In looking over the hotel register we noticed 
the names of the Earl and Countess of Dalhousie. 
The hotel waitress, a pleasant Auckland girl, told 
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us that they had passed through Cambridge while 
on a driving tour to Rotorna and the Hot Lakes. 
I also noticed the name of J. C. F. Johnson, 
member of the Parliament of South Australia for 
Onkaparinga, a place very familiar to me; also 
that of Major-General Downes, commandant of 
the military forces of South Australia. A much 
better-known name than any of these was that of 
the great London journalist, George Augustus 
Sala. 


Wishing to see something of the New Zealand - 


“¢bush,’? we sent our bags off by train and started 
on a walk of fourteen miles back to Hamilton. 
The roads were wet, but, as the soil is sandy, 
were not very heavy. The ‘‘bush”’ is very 
beautiful, and to eyes wearied by the monotony 
of Australian and to 
haunted by the fear of death by thirst, so often 
the fate of explorers and travelers who get lost 
in the trackless, Jandmarkless, 
bush of that waterless land, is very refreshing 
and full of charm. It may be roughly divided 
into the heavy, the light and the mixed bush. 
The first of these is the real kauri forest, hun- 
dreds and perhaps thousands of years old, and of 
a solemn, awe-inspiring beauty like that of a 
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Californian redwood forest. Here the grand 
kauri-pine raises its straight smooth stem to a 
height of nearly two hundred feet, with a di- 
ameter at the base of from ten to twenty feet. 
These. giants spread over hill and down dale in 
long aisles like those of a Gothie cathedral. This 
is a hackneyed simile, I know, but really there is 
no other work of man to which they can be com- 
pared. The ‘‘light bush’? consists of trees of 
moderate size, surrounded by a dense under- 
growth that almost defies passage. The ‘‘ mixed 
bush”? is the most varied and beautiful. This 
consists of many varieties of trees, of various 
height and girth, all tangled with ferns, mosses, 
and creepers of the most luxuriant description. 
Almost eyerywhere in these favored islands there 
is abundant moisture, and here is the paradise of 
the fern-collector. Many, too, of the shrubs and 
trees are evergreens, and bear exquisite blossoms 
and flowers. The pohutu kaua, a Christmas-tree, 
so called because it blooms at that season, bears 
a splendid scarlet blossom, and is one of the 
most striking and easily recognized bushes. 
Many of the forest trees, such as the totara, the 
rimu, and the puriri, yield timber of great hard- 
ness, beauty, and value. A curiosity of the bush 
is the rata, a species of myrtle. It is a parasitic 
growth, and winds its rope-like shoots round 
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everything in reach. Other parasites there are, 
called ‘‘ the bush-lawyer ’’ and the ‘‘ wait-a-bit,”’ 
from the difficulty of disentangling oneself from 
their grasp. The cabbage-palm is a fine shrub, 
often seen in Cali- 
fornian gardens. 
In New Zealand it 
reaches a height of 
fifty feet, and 
branches out at the 
top into several 
stems, cach of 
which bears a 
crown of pointed 
leaves. There are 
scores of other trees 
and plants, which 
I never learnt to 
recognize, and 
which it would be 
tedious to enume- 
rate, could I do so. 

One very in- 
teresting growth, 
however, deserves 
a rather longer 
mention—the 
phormium tenax, or 
New Zealand flax. 
It looks like the 
Mexican agavé, or 
pulque-plant, and 
has strong, thick, : am 
glossy leaves. It | > eer 
grows indense 
clumps, and from 
the centre rises a tall stem, bearing flowers of 
white, yellow or pink, according to the spe- 
cies. The fibre is nearly as tenacious as silk, 
and from it the Maoris weave their mats and 
blankets. The great difficulty in adapting it for 
ready use arises from the quantity of gum the 
leaves contain. Hitherto no satisfactory expedi- 
tious mode of getting rid of this gum has been 
discovered, the patient, laborious processes of 
the native not being applicable on a large scale. 
Paper, canyas and rope, of great strength and 
tenacity, can be made of the fibre, and a fortune 
awaits the man who shall invent a ready, prac- 
tical way of dressing it in a suitable manner. 
In “the bush” it is used for repairs of every 
kind, whether of a broken shaft or wheel, or of 
a snapped bootlace or suspender, and also for 
making ‘‘kits,”’ or baskets for fruit and_ pro- 
visions. It is the bushman’s mend-all. 

About one o’clock, as we were trudging along 
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the road to Hamilton, our stomachs began to 
cry aloud for “tucker.’? We knocked at the 
door of a settler’s cottage, and procured for 
a shilling—25 cents—a meal of cold roast 
pork, potatoes, 
bread and tea. Tea 
is the almost uni- 
versal drink in 
“the bush,’’ both 
in New Zealand 
and Australia. 
When there are 
many stalks float- 
ing about in it it is 
called ‘‘posts and 
rails.’? Our host 
said that he was 
by birth a Scotch- 
man, and had been 
in the district for 
eleven years ; also, 
that there had been 
a hotel between 
Hamilton and 
Cambridge, but it 
had been aban- 
doned from lack 
of custom since 
the continuation of 
the railroad. In 
the evening we 
reached our for- 
mer comfortable 
quarters at Mrs. 
Gwynne’s hotel. 
As we sat in the 
hotel parlor after tea we were much amused by a 
discussion between some local notabilities about 
an amateur performance of ‘‘Our Boys,’’ which 
it was proposed to give in order to raise money 
for a fence round the parsonage. One speaker em- 
phatically deprecated the system of constantly try- 
ing to raise money by entertainments, his idea be- 
ing that people ought to be ready to contribute 
toward a good object without being strongly 
urged to do so, and without forming a habit of 
expecting a quid pro_quo in the shape of an even- 
He suggested that all mem- 
bers of the parish who were able to do so should 


ing’s amusement. 


subscribe five shillings—$1.25—and he offered 
to make the round of the township to collect the 
money, and to lodge his check in the bank at 
once. 

Our hostess having promised to lend us a boat 
and oars, we made our preparations next day for 


starting down the river. She not only lent us a 
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boat, but refused all compensation for board and 
lodging on the ground that her son was one of 
my pupils. So the poor schoolmaster does oc- 
casionally meet with parents who show gratitude 
for the pains taken with their children. <A 
pleasant afternoon’s row brought us down to 
Ngaruawahia, where we put our boat up, not 
neglecting to take the oars and thole-pins up to the 
hotel that no one might make off with the craft. 
The hotel was kept by one Simmelhag, a Dane, 
married toa lively Inishwoman, a fluent and ready 
talker. Apparently they had flourished in busi- 
ness, for, on my happening to mention Cam- 
bridge, England, she said that her son had just 
taken his degree at Pembroke College in that 
university. 

A hill of some 1,200 feet rises near the hamlet, 
and we decided to 
climb to its top 
and oyerlook the 
valleys of the 
Waipa and Wai- 
kato Rivers. After 
serambling up 
through bushes 
and undergrowth 
we reached the top 
and got a fine view 
of the country 
drained by the 
rivers, and of many 
rolling mountain 
ranges beyond. We 
especially noticed 
the yoleanic cone of 
Tarawera, which a 
month or two after- 
wards burst out 
into activity again. 
The waters of the 
Waipa looked very 
muddy as compar- 
ed with the stream 
of the Waikato, 
and flowed for a 
considerable dis- 
tance before be- 
coming thoroughly 
mingled with it. 
Proceeding on our 
journey we reached 
Huntly toward 
evening. On in- 
quiring at the hotel for accommodation we found 
that all the rooms were occupied, a Roman Catho- 
lic priest, a theatrical company, and a Jew trader 
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whom we had met at Ngaruawahia having fore- 
stalled ws. However, we were offered two shake- 
downs in a parlor and accepted them. The lead- 
ing lady of the strolling barn-stormers was a Miss 
Amy John, who turned out to be a portly woman 
of middle age. In the evening we went to the 
schoolroom to see the performance, which con- 
sisted of songs, dances and a burlesque. Among 
the audience were many Maori men and women, 
who stolidly gazed from the back rows on a per- 
formance which must have seemed to them euri- 
ous enough. Next day after breakfast we chatted 
with one of the players, who told us that two 
years ago he had made a trip all round the 
Islands, from the Bluff up to Auckland, travel- 
ing in all 2,500 miles, by coach, train and 
steamer, and at times camping out. 

On investigation 
Huntly turned out 
a black, grimy, 
dreary town, but it 
is in the centre of 
an important coal 
district, and boasts 
of the prettiest girl 
in the country 
round. [am sorry 
that I now remem- 
ber only her name, 
Rebecea Harris. 
We walked out to 
look at one of the 
coal mines. A long 
drive of 1,200 feet 
descends an inelin- 
ed plane, up which 
the trucks are 
drawn by a cable 
worked by an en- 
gine. The boss of- 
fered to conduct us 
down the drive and 
half-a-mile further 
into the black bow- 
els of the earth, but 
as it was very 
damp, as dark as 
pitch, and alto- 
gether uninviting, 
we were not per- 
suaded to attempt 
the trip. From a 
dreary tract out- 
side the mine smoke was continually issuing from 
the ground. On asking the reason of the un- 
canny sight, we were told that a seam of coal 
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had in some way been ignited, and had smoul- on the shore three dogs came out and barked | 
; dered for months. P loudly at us, but more in fun than malice. The 
The Waikato River is very wide at Huntly, common native dwelling, or wharé, has a high- 


and in several places 
below the town is split 
into two or more chan- 
nels by islands. As we 
made our way rapidly 
down the strong stream, 
we were startled by a 
thrashing sound in the 
water. On looking to 
see the cause, we ob- 
seryed what seemed to 
us a shark or other 
marine monster pound- 
ing his way up- stream 
at a great rate. All that 
we could make out was 
a head, and the com- 
motion caused by the 
lashing of his tail. On 
getting back to Auck- 
land we wrote a short 
letter to the New Zca- 
land Herald, relating 
what we had seen. 
Then others wrote to 
the editor, asserting 
that a strange monster 
had been seen higher 
up the river, and that 
men and animals had been much terrified 
thereat. I think, too, that it was said that sheep 
had been strangely torn and mangled. Alto- 
gether quite an excitement was created by what 
came to be known as ‘‘ the Waikato saurian,”’ 
and, as people were constantly coming forward 
with new stories, it was some time before the 
discussion aroused died out. So far as I know, 
no satisfactory conclusion was ever reached as to 
the real nature of the creature, or even as to its 
actual existence. 

Soon after the saurian had passed us, heavy 
rain came on; so, putting in to shore, we took 
refuge in a settler’s cottage. He and 
his family had just finished dinner, but 
they kindly gave us some tea, flat cake 
and preserves. We continued there for 
some time, chatting by a pleasant wood- 
fire about mining and other matters. 
At last, though the rain was by no means 
over, we made a start. The river be- 
tween Huntly and Rangiriri is quite 
pretty, many fine cabbage-palms grow- 
ing on the banks. From a Maori wharé 
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pitched roof, mud 
walls, and a broad ve- 
randa. Several of those 
standing near the 
river were built on 
poles, to lift them 
above the water when 
the river is in flood. 
The chief building in a 
Maori settlement is the 
wharepuni, or common 
sleeping-place. The 
front boards of its roof 
are carved and_ gro- 
tesquely ornamented 
with giant heads with 
goggle eyes of shell. In 
the wharepuni, young 
and old, of both sexes 
and all ages, wrapped 
in blankets, and each 
upon a mat, sleep to- 
gether. Sometimes as 
many as forty persons 
sleep in one wharepuni, 
and many animals find 
shelter there also. To 
add to the thickness 
and unwholesomeness 
of the atmosphere, every person smokes a 
strong pipe, and fires are kept burning on 
the earthen floor. It is not to be wondered at, 
if, on leaving such an atmosphere as this on a 
cold night, chills leading to lung diseases and 
consumption, should result. Another thing that 
contributes to the spread of chest-diseases among 
the natives is their habit of wearing European 
clothes during the day, and at night sitting in 
their wharés in the simple mat or blanket of 
earlier days. 

Hogs, the descendants of those introduced by 
Captain Cook and other navigators, are common 
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quarters shrink away in a most 
wofully disproportionate man- 
ner. This peculiarity is caused 
by their eating the berries of 
the New Zealand laurel, which 
contain prussie acid in con- 
siderable quantity, and shrivel 
and shrink up the muscles of 
the loins. 

As the day seemed hope- 
lessly wet, we decided to stay 
for the night at Rangirir. 
Tere we found a small hotel, 
which was comfortable enough, 
“AG Ae Sia alviaNoaen) though the food was rather too 


around Maori settlements, and 
very singular specimens of the 
race are often seen. Many have 
no ears, having lost them in 
rough and tumble fights with 
the dogs of the neighborhood, 
who have learned that, if they 
hold on tightly to the hog’s ear, 
he cannot tear them with his 
teeth. Wild boar are found in 
some parts of the colony, and 
the hounds are taught to ap- 
proach one on each side, and 
grip the boar’s ears. Other hogs 
may be seen around a settle- 
ment who are big and strong 
about the neck, head and 
shoulders, but whose hind- 


plain and unvaried to 
make a long stay de- 
sirable. At night my 
friend wrote letters to 
his people at home in 
England, while I smok- 
ed, drank hot whisky 
and water, and chatted 
to the landlady’s 
Piet I . of daughters. Next morn- 

ing was still wet, so 
my friend and a miner 
amused themselves by 
singing songs to the ac- 
companiment of the 
hotel piano. At Ran- 
girirl was fought one of 
the most im portant 
battles of the late 
Maori war, in which 
the Waikatos fought 
SA cure heroically against the 
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British 


and colonial troops. 
Their ‘‘ pahs,”’ or fortified in- 
closures, were built in  situa- 
tions selected for their natural 
strength, and rendered addi- 
tionally strong by palisades of 
ti-tree. The natives held their 
ground bravely against large 
odds, and were only dislodged 
by the fire of artillery, and the 
destruction of their stockades 
by the axes of the sappers. On 
our way down the river from 
Rangiriri we asked a Maori how 
far it was to Mercer. He re- 
plied : ‘‘ Not much far ; ’bout 
four miles.’? At Mercer we 
landed, and made up our minds to continue the 
trip no further, but to return by rail to Auck- 
land. Accordingly we made arrangements with 
the station-master to put our boat into a shed 
on the wharf until the river- steamer should 
call, and tow it up to Hamilton again. We 
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stayed one night at Mercer, and on the mor- 
row a three hours’ railway journey over the route 
already described took us back to Auckland, 
after a trip, which, though broken by unfavor- 
able weather, had yet proved full of interest, 
and had given us plenty of healthful exercise. 
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Recetvep of William Bingham, for one-half year’s rent 
of the glebe farm known as Highfields, to Michaelmas 
of this year, the sum of 38 pounds 17 shillings. —John 
Mayfield, Dec. 20th, 1785. 


The gray-haired old rector handed his tenant 
this receipt, and placed the little canvas bag in 
his pocket. He shook hands, asked after Mrs. 
Bingham, and hoped he would see them both 
at dinner on New Year’s Eve, then he slowly 
mounted his cob. It was past four o'clock in 
the afternoon and quite dark. The moon would 
not be up for a good two hours. 

About a mile from the rectory gates, before 
you come to the cross-roads, the rector dimly 
made out the figure of a man on_ horseback, 
waiting quietly on the sodden turf by the road- 
side. 

**Good-night to ye, 
past. 

**Stand and deliver !’’ 
answer he received. 

Parson Mayfield pulled up his roadster more 
in amazement than alarm, as the highwayman 
came alongside. He was masked, and wore a 
heavy riding-coat. 

*“My good man 


” he said, as he trotted 


was the unexpected 


”” began the rector. But 


FAULT. 

STUART. 
the dull gleam of a pistol-barrel in the fellow’s 
hand sent him fumbling in his pockets. 

It was all over in less than a minute. Parson 
Mayfield was robbed on the highway an hour 
after sundown of eight and thirty odd_ sove- 
reigns. 

As he rode slowly on toward the rectory he 
meditated on his Christmas-day sermon. That 
excellent discourse of his on Peace and Good- 
will should this year, he thought, give place to 
a new treatise, though no doubt much of the old 
and tried work would bear repetition. He would 
set to the moment he reached his study. 

‘*A certain man went down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho and fell among thieves.”? He had only 
written thus far, and was seeking further inspira- 
tion in a volume of sermons by the learned and 
ingenious Dr. Tillotson, when there was a knock 
at the study-door. 

‘“What is it, Betty?’ he asked his old house- 
keeper. 

“Tf yer plase, sir, there be a 
coom, as says as ’ow a’yd Joike a word with ver. 
A be in te doinin’-room.”’ 

“Will you the 
please ?”’ 


gentlemon 


show gentleman in_ here, 
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Parson Mayfield rose courteously to meet his 
visitor. 

He was a man of medium height, and wore 
the long light riding-coat and cape then in 
vogue. His manners were distinguished and 
unembarrassed. 

‘“Good-evening,’’ he said, bowing. ‘‘I must 
apologize for interrupting you at your work.”’ 

‘“ Not the least,’’ said the rector, politely. 

‘But I shall not detain you a moment,’’ he 
continued. ‘‘ fam a stranger, and know noth- 
ing of this country. Yet I need hardly say that 
the fame of Derbyshire hospitality has reached 
my ears. I have come to ask you for permission 
to stable my horse in one of your stalls for the 
night. He has come some distance to-day, and 
is dead beat.”’ 

‘You are most welcome, sir,’’ said the rector ; 
“but for yourself—have you found quarters ? 
Or, may I have that pleasure also ?”’ 

‘*A thousand thanks,’’ replied the stranger. 
“‘T sleep at the ‘Green Man.’ It is only the 
stables there that are full. Lord Teddington and 
his rather numerous suite are there, en route from 
the Bath. The landlord suggested that Mr. May- 
field would help me.”’ 

“Indeed, I shall be delighted,’’ said the rec- 
tor. ‘‘ Excuse me one moment, Mr.—Mr. 22 

“ Hawley,’ said the stranger, quietly. 

““Wxeuse me, Mr. Hawley, while I give orders 
that your horse is seen to. I will rejoin you 
in a moment.” 

On his return, Parson Mayfield was surprised 
to find Hawley, whom he had set down for a 
brainless man of fashion, standing by one of the 
bookeases much engrossed with a somewhat rare 
edition of Lucan’s ‘‘ Pharsalia,’’ a volume which, 
both for binding and text, was the pride of the 
rector’s library. 

“You have selected the gem, sir,’’? observed 
the parson, with the pleased enthusiasm of a col- 
lector. ‘You have an eye for tooling ?”’ 

‘“A Padeloup, I notice,’’? replied the other, 
easily, as he replaced, the treasure, handling it 
with delicate care. ‘‘ What delightful books you 
have here! One like:-myself may well envy you 
your quiet study.”’ 

The rector was not surprised at the words, 
which were only such as might be dictated: by 
the customary politeness of that day ; but the 
tone in which they were spoken struck him as 
one of real regret. 

‘“ Ah ! the bees,’? murmured Hawley with in- 
creasing delight, as his eye wandered along the 
shelf, ‘‘a masterpiece by de Thon ; you are in- 
deed fortunate.”’ 


? 


Parson Mayfield was beside him with pleasure, 
for living a mile or more from the high road, it 
was but seldom that he had the opportunity of 
airing his hobbies in such palatable company. 

For the best part of an hour they wandered 
among the books, the rector beaming, the 
stranger intelligent and interested. 

‘Are you also an Oxford man, sir?’ ques- 
tioned Parson Mayfield. 

‘“She did her best for me,’’ laughed Hawley ; 
‘but the statutes and I were hardly at one on 
some points ; and though we parted the best of 
friends, it was before I had time——’’ he ceased 
significantly, and his companion nodded in sym- 
pathy. 

“Dear me,’’ was the answer. still 
bachelor’s degree is not everything. A useful 
life is far better than academic laurels.”’ 

The other smiled strangely, with a slight yet 
not discourteous movement of the shoulders. — 

‘(My classics are a little rusty, Mr. Rector, but 
I still thumb my Eclogues when occasion offers. 
Life in town though affords such oceasion only 
rarely.”’ 

“Ah! London is a wonderful city, sir. I 
have not been there these twenty years. Is His 
Majesty well ?”’ : 

Then they fell to speaking of the Court life, of 
the national policy, of the late Earl Chatham, 
and many things of the great world, whereof the 
rector knew but by hearsay. This fascinating 
stranger had all the gossip at his finger-end, and 
related the last escapade of the Prince of Wales 
with yast humor. Nor did he display ill-bred 
astonishment when his listener asked him ques- 
tions of -old and well-nigh forgotten personages, 
as whether Mr. Garrick were still playing, or how 
Dr. Johnson did, forgetting that the wheels of 
time had moved onward since young Master 
Mayfield, new to his fellowship at the College of 
St. Mary Magdalene, mixed somewhat in the 
whirl of worldly pleasures. Mr. Hawley could 
also adapt himself to his company with won- 
drous ease. He spoke with a sigh of the late Mr. 
Whitefield at the Tabernacle in Moorfields, as 
admiring the preacher but deploring his seces- 
sion. 

“From all heresy and schism,’’? murmured 
Parson Mayfield, more and more enraptured with 
“Tt takes ten years from a man’s life 
to hear you, sir, talk. It calls to my mind 
countless old memories of the outer world Jong 
laidasleep. I have but these, sir,’’ he continued, 
waving his hand toward the shelves, ‘‘ to keep 
me company these long winter’ nights—but these 
and my faith.’’ 


his guest. 
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Mr. Hawley bowed. ‘‘ Clientwm longa negotia,”’ 
he said, resting his chin on his hand, as he stood 
by the oaken mantelpiece and gazed fixedly at 
the sconces flaring on the table. ‘‘ The world’s 
a sorry place, sir, to those who know it well 
enough to fathom its shortcoming. But I detain 
you, and I apologize for.it ; your intercourse has 
made the moments pass so rapidly, and I see 
your sermon but half finished.’’ 

He peered over at the manuscript lying be- 
neath the candles. ‘The rector’s handwriting was 
small but distinct, and the heading of his dis- 


course plain to a keen-witted man at six feet’ 


away. 

“Ah !? said the visitor, ‘‘a thousand excuses 
for my remark, but your text moves me to ques- 
tions. At Christmas-time, too! ‘ He fell among 
thieves.’ A sad misfortune, truly, yet scarce 
meet, as I hold, for the season of wassail and 
goodwill. ‘He fell among thieves,’’’ he re- 
peated to himself softly, and smiled again the 
same curious quiet smile. 

Parson Mayfield was fury and wrath in an in- 
stant at the reminiscence. 

“T wrote that at white heat, sir,’’ he cried. 
‘“A yascal—my glebe rent, sir—thirty good 
guineas and more, without so much as a thank 
you !’’ 

Mr. Hawley put out a soothing hand with ad- 
mirable delicacy. 

‘“*T fear that I have revived some unpleasant 
incident ; the allusion was a personal one. How 
sad |?’ 

‘“Aye, and-he rode such a horse, too,’’ the 
rector broke in. ‘‘I could see that, though it 
was as dark asacrypt. For I have an eye fora 
horse, Mr. Hawley. I am always partial to a 
bright bay with a white blaze and stocking or 
two.” 

‘“How well you remember the points, 
Hawley. 

““Remember, sir? Remember ?’’ said the rec- 
tor, again growing angry. ‘‘ Why, the affair 
happened not two hours since.’’ 

‘“You don’t say so,’’ said Hawley. ‘‘ Why, 
I dare wager your knight of the road was on the 
look-out for Lord Teddington. I will hasten to 
warn him when I return to the inn. How the 
time has slipped by! But I really must leave 
you now to your sermon.”’ 

‘“Not yet, sir,’’ the rector answered. ‘‘ How 
remiss of me not to have offered you any refresh- 
ment! You will take a glass of wine with me? 


” said 


Yes, I insist.”’ 
“Well, I confess,’ said Hawley, ‘‘that your 
hospitality will give me the greatest pleasure. It 


is a duty, too, that we owe the University to 
honor its traditions.” 
‘“An excellent doctrine,’’ the rector replied, 


unlocking a drawer in the bureau. ‘‘An ad- 
mirable doctrine, in moderation. Faith, I think 
you might help me with my sermon. You must 


excuse me one moment ; I am my own butler.” 

He took a key from the drawer and one of the 
candlesticks from the table, and left the study. 

In the brick-paved passage, on his way to the 
kitchens and cellar staircase his foot struck 
against something soft. It reminded him of a 
scrap of needlework, and he suspected his house- 
keeper of having left it lying about. He was al- 
ways pleased to find any charge against the some- 
what despotic womenkind of his household, so 
he picked it up. 

It was a piece of black silk about six inches 
long and half as broad, with a bit of scarlet ribbon 
at either end. 

He paused, examining it curiously, and won- 
dering what use on earth it could be. Its aim- 
lessness amused him a little, and he was com- 
posing one or two cutting sentences on the folly 
of women in general to fire at Mrs. Goodall as he 
handed it to her, when the candlelight, as he 
dangled the mystery by one string, fell through 
two small round holes almost in the centre of the 
thing. 

Then Parson Mayfield knew in a twinkling. It 
was a highwayman’s mask. 

He stood for a second or two by the kitchen 
door thinking. From within he heard the voice 
of his manservant talking to his housekeeper and 
the maids : 

‘*Qji tell’ ee,’’ he was saying, ‘‘ Muster Mennill 
’asner a foiner’oss in’is steeble nor this’ eer bey.”’ 

‘“To you mean the horse the gentleman who 
is in the study rode this afternoon ?’”’ asked the 
rector, entering. 

The man stood up, and replied that his remark 
referred to the stranger’s horse. When asked, 
he went on to say that the stranger’s horse was a 
bay with three white stockings, and that there 
was no finer horse in the county—leastways he 
had never—— _ But the parson cut him short. 

‘Betty,’ he said, turning to the housekeeper, 
‘“T want a tray and two glasses taken to the 
study, and I want the cradle.” 

A minute later Parson Mayfield came back 
to the kitchen with a bottle lying in the cradle. 

‘“You have taken the glasses to the study ?” 
he asked. ‘‘ Now a corkscrew, please. Simon,” 
he went on, ‘‘saddle the gentleman’s horse at 
once and lead him to the yard gate. Tie him to 
it; then come back and wait here.”’ 


 - 


‘He walked slowly back to the study, carrying 
the wine carefully. 
_ “This port, sir,’ he said, screwing in the 
 corkserew with great care, ‘‘this wine, Mr. Haw- 
ley, was bottled by my father in ’57—the year 
they shot poor Byng. And Jove, sir’’—he went 
7 on, attempting to draw it—‘‘ they knew how to 
_ flog corks in the fifties. I fear I may break this 

ne. ey I ask you, Mr. Hawley? You are 


i Hawley took the bottle carefully. 

VS must put back the cellar key,’’ said the 
pa son, opening a drawer of the bureau. 

“This is a stiff one,’’ said Bey: tugging at 
the corkscrew. ‘‘ Still it comes.’ 

ae looked up triumphantly with the bottle in 
hhand and the corkscrew in the other. [x- 
y six inches from his face he saw the muzzle 
of a pistol. 

“Tf you stir a hand I will shoot you dead,”’ 
said Parson Mayfield very distinctly and with 
great dignity. 

Ido not think George Hawley knew what fear 
was 5 he did not move, because he was simply 
5 overwhelmed with surprise. The man was never 
so taken aback before. For fully half a minute 
they stood thus. Parson Mayfield’s hand never 
shook a hair’s breadth. Then all at once Haw- 
ley burst out laughing. He was absolutely him- 
self again when. he spoke. 

“Mr. Parson, when you said you were a judge 
of horses I had no idea that you knew anything 
of hounds, no notion that you had such a nose 
on the line of a fox. ’Gad ! you trapped me fairly, 
and Tll warrant the scent did not lie over well. 
You hold all the cards. Your manner, too, is 
ally quite admirable. You are determination 
ee and this is just a case for determination. 
I owe nearly all my success as a highwayman to 
“my manner. The careers of a number of honest 
highwaymen have been spoilt by bluster.’’ 

_ “Where are your pistols?’ said the rector, in- 
terrupting him. 

_ “They are in the inside breast pocket of my 
~ coat—the left one,’’ said Hawley. 

_ The rector with his left hand unbuttoned the 
top of the riding-coat, and drew out a double-bar- 
reled horse pistol, and another of a much smaller 
pattern ; these he laid on the chimney-piece. 
“Will you give me your word,”’ he said, ‘‘as a 
gentleman, that these are your only firearms?” 
Yes, Igive you my word as a gentleman,” 
said the highwayman. 

* _“ Then lay that bottle carefully in the cradle. 

Do not disturb the crust,’’ said the rector, low- 
_ ering his pistol for the first time. 

ae 


- 
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Hawley did as told, quite meekly and, as it. 
were, with a sense of the humor of the thing. 
Parson Mayfield’s eye never left him for an 
instant. 

‘“Now,’’ he went on, ‘‘ will you be so good as 
to restore my property to me?”’ 

Hawley searched in an inner pocket. As he 
did so the rector’s eye caught a glimpse of scar- 
let beneath the big lapelled riding-coat, at sight 
of which he smiled a little. 

“Count it,”? said the rector in what he hoped 
was a very stern manner as Hawley laid the 
little canvas bag on the table. 

Hawley untied the bag and poured fee con- 
tents out, a pile of gold guineas. These he 
counted quickly. i 

“Thirty-two, four, six, seven,’’ he paused ; 
then he ran on until he came to the end. 
‘‘Forty-eight, fifty, fifty-two, four, six, eight. 
Here are sixty guineas, Mr. Parson,’’ he said, 
smiling ; ‘‘will you add the remainder to your 
charities? It is cold weather for some and you 
will know how to apply it. Add it to your 
parish benefactions. ‘Scarlet Charity ’—faith I 
like the phrase. ‘The interest on twenty-four 
pounds three shillings for clothing poor children 
at Christmastide, for ever.’ My mother should 
have heard that; it would have pleased her. 
She always destined me for a bishopric.” 

Parson Mayfield’s face softened. He uncocked 
his pistol and laid it beside Hawley’s on the 
chimney-piece. 

‘“This distresses me more than I can say,’’ he 


said. ‘* High play, I suppose ?” 
‘“Yes, play for the most part,’ Hawley . 
answered. ‘‘ Play and luck. But I am quite hope- 


less—do not speak. Are you going to give me up?” 

‘‘Not this time, friend,’ said the parson, 
“but next, remember. You must quit this 
house now though, sir. At the yard gate you 
will find your horse.’’ 

Hawley picked up his hat and hunting crop 
from the chair where they lay. The rector, 
with Hawley’s pistols in his hand, followed him 
out of the room. As they crossed the entrance 
hall to the door Parson Mayfield, almost as 
though to invite criticism on his old sporting 
prints hanging there, paused for a second or two 
to examine a rare etching—an undoubted Ghu- 
raerts. Hawley turned round and faced him. 

“In all my life,’? he said, smiling, ‘‘I was 
never so insulted. You show no fright what- 
ever. Have you no fear? Do you know that 
with the butt of this crop, which is loaded, I 
could brain you where you stand as quick as 
look at you ?”’ 
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Parson Mayfield handed him his pistols for 
answer, and opened the door, Outside it had 
ceased raining and the night was clear. The 
moon was just rising, a great cold crescent, be- 
tween the black cedars on the upper lawn. 

‘“You gave me your word,”’ said the rector. 

“Your faith astonishes me,’’ the other an- 
swered. ‘‘ Do you know what my word is worth? 
Why, my introduction to you was obtained on 
false pretences ; it did not suit my plan to stable 
my horse at the ‘Green Man,’ so I came here. 
But I must keep you no longer from your ser- 
mon. Thanks for many things—for a delightful 
conversation, for my pistols, for your faith in 


me. I wish I might—ah, but I am quite hope- 
less. Good-night! To the left I think? Thank 
you!’ He raised his hat and was gone. 


Parson Mayfield never finished that particular 
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sermon. But the new one he preached, with 
‘*This day shalt thou be with me in Paradise’’ 
for the text, on the following Christmas morn- 
ing, was quite a notable success. 

Coming out of the vestry that morning Parson 
Mayfield overtook the Hall party. Miss Betty 
Sutton, who was spending Christmas with her 
cousins at Dalebury, and who was an especial 
favorite of the rector, had brought the news of 
her uncle, Lord Teddington’s, adventure with 
the notorious ‘‘ Captain Searlet.’’ On the even- 
ing of the 22d his lordship’s coach had been 
stopped and robbed. 

“You need not look so distressed, Mr May- 
field,’ she went on, ‘‘ you know that the Ted- 
dingtons never have a penny. But I am sorry 
for the fascinating ‘Captain,’ because my Aunt 
Sophia’s largest diamond pendant is paste.”’ 
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CAST OF ‘‘ ROSEMARY.”’ 


ibe denspocreM) eo}ac hyd eee John Drew 
ETOTCHSOMUOPTAMN daica ys ccee cp cece es Daniel Harkins 
Captain Cruickshank, R. N............ Harry Harwood 
IWiHIITSIMEWESUWOOd )..c.5 6... ee eee el Arthur Byron 
(HO FHD INOS ed (AO Oe ea ea Grahame [enderson 
J Noy )e EON, 5 nC AOR ORO a Frank I. Lamb 
Mrs. Cruickshank..................Mrs. Annie Adams 
Mies) ubwatii@ 60 Gone ee Oe eee Mrs. Delos King 
Jani os oe oe ete Ethel Barrymore 
Woroumya@rnrckshank. ........0.....6.-- Maude Adanis 


One of the prettiest plays produced on any 
stage for some time is ‘‘ Rosemary,’’ in which 
Mr. John Drew began his fifth season as a star 
under Mr. Charles Frohman’s management. The 
piece affords Mr. Drew an excellent opportunity 
for the display of his somewhat versatile talent 
as an actor. The honors of the play are divided 
by him with Maude Adams, who, as it has been 
announced, will star next season. 

The action of ‘‘ Rosemary ’’ takes place in the 
early part of the present century, at the time 
of the coronation of Queen Victoria. Dorothy 
Cruickshank, the daughter of a fierce old naval 


Maude Adams. 


Arthur Byron. John Drew. 


SCENE FROM ‘‘ ROSEMARY,”’ ACT I, 


captain, and William Westwood have eloped. 
Their post chaise breaks down in front of the 


‘country-home of Sir Jasper Thorndyke, who in- 


vites them to spend the night at his house. 
Upon returning later to the scene of the disaster 
the baronet discovers another pair who have also 
met with an accident. They prove to be the 
parents of the eloping couple, but the fact does 
not occur to Sir Jasper until he has asked them 
to spend the night. Captain Cruickshank, who is 
personally unacquainted with William Westwood, 
meets him in the garden the next morning, and is 


DOROTHY AND WILLIAM. 


much taken with him, think- 
ing that he is Sir Jasper’s son. 
Sir Jasper brings about a recon- 
ciliation, and the whole party 
go to London for the corona- 
tion. Dorothy, an unconscious 
little flirt, has caused Sir Jasper, 
who is a man of forty-five, to 
fall desperately in love with 
her, and, while she loves Sir 
William, she allows Sir Jasper 
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to pay her a great 
deal of attention, 
arousing the 
ousy of the youth- 
ful lover. 
per is, after a time, 
brought to his 
senses by his com- 
panion, Professor 
Jogram, who ap- 
peals to his honor, 
and, although he 
has grown to love 
Dorothy as only a 
man of mature age 
can love, he goes 
away without tell- 
ing her of it. 
When he says 
good-by to Dorothy 


jeal- 


Sir Jas- 


AFTERWARD,”’ 


““PIFTY YEARS 


she gives him a sprig of rosemary, ‘‘ for remem- 
” she says. 


brance, Sir Jasper buys the inn in 
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ANNIE ADAMS, HARRY HARWOOD 
AND DANIEL HARKINS, 
which the action takes place in 
order to keep it as a ‘shrine.’ 

Fifty years now elapse, and Dorothy 
and William are both dead, having been 
killed in an Indian mutiny. Sir Jasper, 
now «a white-haired old man of ninety 
years, appears again in London to attend 
the Queen’s jubilee, and is in the room 
where he and Dorothy parted in the long 
He pulls a bell and a panel drops 
out of the wall, in which he finds the 


ago. 


WITH THE 


PLAYERS. 


leaves of her diary, which brings up a host of 
recollections. Then, from his wallet, he takes 
the little sprig of withered rosemary which 
‘*she’’ had given him years ago with the words : 
‘“Here’s rosemary—that’s for remembrance!’ 

The last act is practically unnecessary, and 
rather detracts from than adds to the play. The 
only object, apparently, is to enable Mr. Drew to 
further demonstrate his versatility. Mr. Drew 
may not realize all the possibilities of the play, 
but he agreeably surprised those familiar with 
his previous performances, for he appears to 
forget the old John Drew. 

Maude Adams is ideal as the sweet and dainty 
Dorothy, and in the third act the reading of the 
diary, with a pathetic simplicity, is true art. 
Miss Adams always gives excellent support to 
Mr. Drew, and this makes one regret the fact 
that she is to star, although no one can deny 
that she deserves the compliment to her ability 
which it conveys. 

Ethel Barrymore, the daughter of Maurice 

Barrymore, and niece of John 
AW) Drew, makes a quaint house- 
maid. She is understudying 
Maude Adams, which is 
rather significant in view of 
the fact that Miss Adams 
will leave the company next 
season. 

Harry Harwood’s inter- 
pretation of the irascible sea- 
captain is splendid. Arthur 

Byron, as William West- 
wood, although good 
at times, makes a 
rather -stiff lover. 
‘*Rosemary ’’ was 
written by Louis 
N. Parker and 
Murray 
Carson. 
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“BRIAN BORU.” 


CAST OF CITARACTERS. 
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‘¢Brran Boru,”’ Messrs. Stange and Edwards’s 
new opera, is the first really successful piece with 
an Irish theme to be produced since Boucicault’s 
time, and it has proved very popular. ‘There is 
a simplicity to the story, and the song and ro- 
mance of old Ireland are a variation from what 
has become threadbare in comic opera. The 
story is founded on the doings of an Irish chief- 
tain, who is snared by the beauty of 
an English princess, FHlifrida. He is 
captured and about to be thrown into a 
dungeon and his followers routed, when 
his favorite henchman, O’ Hara, plays 
upon a magic fiddle given to him by 
the fairies. The instrument compels 
all the English to dance like mad, 
enabling Brian Boru to make his 
escape. Awakening to his follies with 
Elfrida, his patriotism conquers his 
passion ; he rallies his men, and in the 
last act the Irish put the English to 
utter rout. 

In the cast are many well-known 
people. The part of the Irish chieftain 
is sung and acted with spirit by Max 
Eugene, and his two followers, Samuel 
I. Slade—a new singer, who has just 
come from the West—and Bruce Paget, 
sing admirably. Amanda Fabris’s fine 
voice was heard to effect in E/frida, and 
her rendering of the part is especially 
good. 


Much of the success of ‘‘ Jack and 
the Beanstalk,’’ a new extravaganza by 
R. A. Barnett and A. B. Sloane, which 
opened at the Casino, New York, in 
October, is due to the charm of its bal- 


‘LL SEND WILLIAM THE LEAF,’ 
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lads and the brightness of its scenes. The elec- 
trical dance in the last act, performed by seven 
girls in tights and gauzy skirts, with incan- 
descent lights of changing designs in their dra- 
peries, presents a brilliant spectacle. The play 
is peopled with familiar characters from various 
nursery tales. Henry J. Donnelly as King Cole, 
and Edward Girard as Sinbad the Sailor are not as 
merry as they might’ be. Madge Lessing, in the 
title réle, is exactly suited to her part and makes 
a dashing Jack. The story is as follows : Jack’s 
sweetheart is Mary, ‘‘ quite contrary,’’ but her 
father, Old King Cole, who is not such a ‘‘ merry 
old soul,’’? opposes the match, desiring her to 
marry Puss in Boots’s friend, the wealthy Marquis 
of Carabas. So Jack sells the Cow with the 
Crumpled Horn to buy the magic beanstalk, upon 
which he and Sinbad the Sailor climb in quest of 
fortune to the castle of the giant, whose wife is 
The Old Woman who Lived in a Shoe. Jack cap- 
tures The Goose that Lays the Golden Eggs and 
returns to marry Mary. 


The Bostonians opened the season at the new 
theatre, the Murray Hill, in New York, with a 


’ 


—'‘* ROSEMARY,”’ ACT II. 
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AMELIA SUMMERVILLE IN ‘S BRIAN BORU.”’ 


new opera, ‘‘In Mexico.’? This, however, did 
not prove much of a success, but when they 
returned to the old favorites, ‘‘ Prince Ananias”’ 
and the ‘‘ Bohemian Girl,’’? they were warmly 
welcomed. With such people as Eugene Cowles, 


Photo by Prince. Bruce Paget. 


The ‘‘ Cuckoo Song.” 
SCENES FROM ‘‘ BRIAN BORU.”’ 


PLAYERS. 2 


William H. MacDonald, William Barnabee anc 
Jessie Bartlett Davis in a cast, not to mention a 
number of other well-known persons, the music 
could not help but be good. Miss Alice Nielson, 
a new member of the Bostonians, and one of this - 
year’s débutantes of the stage, has made quite a 
hit. 


Mrs. Potter and Kyrle Bellew are meeting with 
great success in their tour of the Australian 
cities. Mrs. Potter has purchased the American 
rights of the religious play ‘‘ Joseph of Canaan,” 
for which George Rignold was unable to secure a — 
license in England because of its Biblical char- — 
acter, 

The dramatized version of George Eliot's” 
“*Romola,’? by Elwyn Barron, is now being 
played by the Tabers. Robert Taber appears as 
Tito Milema and Julia Marlowe-Taber as Romola. — 


. 


Anthony Hope’s ‘‘The Princess Orsa’? will — 
be dramatized by Edward Rose, and it is said 
Daniel Frohman has secured the American 
rights. 

Gerald Du Maurier, son of the late George 
Du Maurier, will be a member of Beerbohm 
Tree’s company during its American tour. Mr. 
Tree is playing Gilbert Parker’s ‘‘Seats of the 
Mighty.” E, W. M. 


Max Lugene and Amanda Fabris. 


4 AD PALES FR THE VUNUFR b NENERS OF THE FAMILY: 


By VIOLET ETYNGE MITCHELL. 


THERE is something odd about a boy who does 
not love a dog. Teddy Ryan had always wanted 
one ever since he was a little fellow in short 
dresses, and ‘‘Banjo’’ (the clown), from Mrs. 
Duffy’s, next door, had come in to romp with 
him. But Teddy was a poor boy, and his wid- 
owed mother had all she could do to keep the wolf 
from the door by means of hard work. She said 
she ‘‘had no relish for dumb bastes about the 
premises ;’’ so Teddy sighed, longing for the time 
to come when he would be a million- 
aire, and own a kennel ‘‘like the 
Prince 0’ Wales.’’ Indeed, everything 
was against the incoming of a dog. 
The Ryans’ little cabin consisted of 
only two rooms, in one of which stood 
a big folding-bed for ‘the twins”’ 
(Mr. Ryan had been a carpenter), 
so that at night the whole apartment 
was filled by the bed, and from-day- 
light till sunset the ‘‘twins’’ took up 
all the available crawling room. Poor 
Ted, sitting on the front doorstep 
one winter afternoon, therefore made 
up his mind that a ‘‘real bright yaller 
mongrel pup,’’ such as he wanted, was 
a luxury reserved for the Prince of 
Wales, or may be Vanderbilt, but not 
for him. 

“Hi, Teddy ! Seen Joe Thornton’s 
litter of pups? There’s six, and one 
of’em’s a real dandy, wid a pink nose 
on’im, and all kivered over wid black 
sphots, like as if he’d got de measles.”’ 

It was Paddy Murphy who spoke. 
The Murphys lived half a block further 
down the village street, and were 
aristocrats in their way. Paddy’s | 
father was the one baker in Dinsmere, 


and their house with a store-front was of red 
brick, and had a back yard with several trees 
in it. 

‘“No; ain’t seen de dorgs. 
It’s only aggravativ’ !”’ 

Teddy picked up a stone and shied it at a 
stray goat. It was some relief to his mind. 

“Joe says he'll sell’em cheap. Two dollars 
each ; reg’ lar ratters, too.”’ 

‘‘Jinky buttons !’’—Teddy’s eyes bulged out. 


What’s de use ? 


‘*1 DUNNO WHO STOLE IT,’ SOBBED TED.” 
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“‘T got a quarter in de house, and de butcher 
promised me another if I’d help him deliver on 
Sat’day. Why, that’s most half the dog. But 
Tain’t got any place to keep ’im.”’ 

“Say, Ted! You gimme two or three blue 
marbles, and P’ll ask mudder to let me keep ’im 
in our yard.” 

*“Oh, Paddy ! Honest, will you?” 

‘Teed I will. What?ll we call him, Ted ?”’ 

Teddy reflected. 

““Bowzer’s a good name, or Lion. They’re 
mannish. I do hate a dorg wid a gal’s name 
—Tiny, and Fanny, and sich !’’ 

‘‘Boss Platt might do?’ suggested Paddy, 
whose father took a newspaper and taught his 
son how to become a great politician. ‘‘ Might 
call him Boss,’’ added the boy. ‘‘ Here, Boss! 
Boss ! Boss !”’ 

“That sounds cowish ’’ objected Teddy. ‘‘ No, 
sir, if I get that dorg I'll call him ‘ Pete,’ and—I 
say, Paddy.” 

ce Hm Vode 

“You know I got to save up me money, and 
bury it so nobody’ ll take it from me. Mudder is 
always awful short of kerosene in de winter, and 
a feller can’t keep a cent. But if I was to bury 
ae 

‘*Under one of our trees; like as if ’twas 
Cap’n Kidd’s treasure.”’ 

“‘That’s it. Dll come over to-morrow, after 
school’s out, and put down one quarter. Mebbe 
T’ll get a job runnin’ errands for the grocer or 
somethin’, and make it fifty cents.’’ Ted got up 
from the doorstep, stretched himself, and added : 

“Got ter go in now, mudder’s callin’ me. Say, 
Paddy, wisht you'd run round to Joe’s, and ask 
7im to hang on to that pup till next week. 
Liker’n not Pll be rich by then.”’ 

The boys parted. From the living-room Mrs. 
Ryan’s voice sounded in impatient tones : 

“Teddy ! Teddy Ryan! Where is that boy ?”’ 

“Here Iam, mudder !”’ 

“Oh, you’re there, are you? Well, now, I 
want you to run oyer to de grocer’s and buy a 
pint of milk for de twins ; they’re ailin’.”’ 

“All right. Gimme de money.” 

“De money? Why, Ted, and you wid a 
quarter in your pocket. Out wid it, like a man, 
and sphend a trifle on your sisters.”’ 

Poor Teddy !_ With his chin sunk upon his 
breast, and his balloon of hope pricked and col- 
lapsed, he turned on his heel to go after the 
milk. But he was a plucky little chap, and 
soon comforted himself by the idea that twenty- 
one cents would still remain, and that would go 
a good way toward the purchase of ‘‘ Pete.”’ 


SAVING UP FOR A DOG. 


‘‘ Well, sir, what do you want?” asked the 
swaggered up and down the store, for his man- 
ners aped the millionaire, if his stomach was 
empty. | : 
‘*Maybe,’’ added Mr. Green, ‘‘ you’d like a 
can of pressed chicken, or some ’Iler’s choco-— 
late ?”’ 

Ted turned a somersault from pure good- 
nature, and thereby caused the ‘‘quarter’’? to — 
fall from his pocket to the sawdust-covered — 
floor. 

‘*My ! but you’re rich ’ commented the gro- 
cer, winking at an old gentleman who was warm- 
ing his feet before the stove. He was a poorly © 
dressed old man, and his coat was ragged at the 
elbow, but he had a good heart, as was proved 
by the friendly nod which—along with a new 
cent—he tossed to Teddy. ; 

““Add that to it, youngster,’’ said he. ‘‘A 
cent’s a cent, and a dollar’s a dollar. Add cop- 
per to silver, and more’s sure to foller.”’ 

The boy jingled the two coins merrily to- 
gether. 

‘“Not much use me savin’,’’ returned he. 
““T’'m tryin’ to lay up for a dorg, but the twins 
eats it out of me. Can’t keep a dime.”’ 

“That so?’ The grocer turned carelessly to 
wait on another customer. ‘‘ What’s wanted for 
the twins now ?” 

‘*A pint of milk. Much obliged to you, sir,’’ 
added Teddy to the old man. Then, growing 
confidential : ‘‘ 711 bury it in Paddy Murphy’s 
gardin, along with twenty-one cents left from 
de milk. Some say money grows in de night.’’ 

“H’m! Fairies, I suppose! Well, perhaps 
that’s so. Savin’ up for a dog, eh? What kind, 
now? Skye-blue pink, with a green tail and 
squint eyes ?”’ 

Ted stared, but he knew the joke was on him, 
and would not show disrespect to age. So he 
fell in with his questioner’s humor. 

“That'll suit me, sir, to a dot. So.long’s he’s 
game for chasin’ a cat up a tree. Wouldn’t give 
a snap for a fool-dog !” 

‘“No; course not. A dog should know his 
cat-e-chism. Well, hurry home, Ted, and good 
luck to you. Be sure you say this over the spot 
where you plant the money : 


“Grow more, 
Little store—Fim, fam, fum !”’ 


‘‘Hfe’s a queer dodger,’’ thought Ted, as he 
skipped home, thereby nearly churning the milk 
to butter, but not quite, for the grocer’s cow gave 
half milk and half water. 


SAVING UP 


The following morning Mrs. Ryan 
borrowed a nickel from Teddy, for, 
said she : 

“A boy wid so much spare cash 
might well buy a quart of potaties 
for his mudder’s dinner.’’ 

But Ted cheered himself again by 
the reflection that, ‘‘I got sixteen 
cents left anyway, and that’s some- 
thin?!’ 

After school, with mysterious rites, 
he and Paddy Murphy buried a small 
blue paper box, supplied by Paddy’s 
mother, under a tree in the baker’s 
garden. Out of a back window Mrs. 
Murphy watched the proceedings with 
much interest, and that evening ques- 
tioned her son about the contents of 
the box. 

Within a week Ted had earned fifty 
cents more, thirty-two of which had 
gone for bacon and tea, but the re- 
mainder he proudly added, under 
cover of dusk, to ‘‘Cap’n Kidd’s 
treasure.” 

Meanwhile the dog waxed lustier, 
and his bark grew louder every day. 
Ted could not keep away from the 
stables, where, among a litter of six 
little black and white fellows, ‘‘ Pete’’ might 
easily have lost his identity to less watchful 
eyes. But already a strong affection had sprung 
up between the puppy and his would-be master. 
No sooner did ‘‘Pete’’ hear Teddy’s step than 
he became one long animated wriggle, and so 
often did his little red tongue lavish its caresses 
on the boy’s neck and ears that Mrs. Ryan re- 
marked : 

“Deed, Ted, you’re growed quite a dude, 
these days, kapin’ your neck and ears that 
clean.”’ 

In course of time the fund grew, and each 
afternoon, when, after school, his mother sent 
him to the grocery store, he was asked by the 
ragged-sleeved old man (who always sat near the 
stove): 

*¢ Well, and how’s the dog-bank getting along, 
Teddy ?”’ 

To which Ted would reply : 

“Oh, boomin’. Gone up to a dollar and 
five.”’ 

“ But the twins ?”’ 

*“Oh, the twins ain’t feedin’ so high these 
days, and me mudder’s got some washin’ to do, 
so she buys de grub now. I[’m gettin’ rich. 
Bring the dorg in to see you soon.”’ 
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CATCH THAT CAT !’’ 
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‘“Well, here’s another cent, boy, and mind 
you say this when you bury it : 


“Here’s a cent, wish it was more, 
Fairies, please add to my store.’ 


“*T will,’”’ promised Ted. 

He was very particular to keep these promises, 
for, as he remarked to Paddy: ‘‘ Better be on 
the safe side.”’ 

But one evening the little lad went to the 
grocery store in a very different mood. His nose 
was swollen and red from crying, and his eyes, 
from which he struggled to keep back the tears, 
were mere narrow slits, like newly-made button- 
holes in a man’s coat. 

“Why, what’s up, boy?’ The grocer was 
busy weighing some sugar, and had no time to 
listen for the answer, but the old man heard it, 
and drew Teddy within the circle of his ragged 
arm. 


“‘Lost your money, little feller? Tell us 
about it.’’ 
‘“T dunno who stole it,’? sobbed Ted. ‘* Me’n’ 


Paddy put in a nickel last night, and that made 
a dollar seventy-five. It was awful dark, but we 
borrered Mrs. Murphy’s candle, and covered the 
hole up tight. This afternoon Paddy run over 
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to tell me someone had dug up the box and crib- 
bed me money. Wisht I was dead !’’ 

There was silence for a few moments, while 
the trembling hands of the old man passed and 
repassed over Teddy’s towsled locks. 

‘Did you bury it in a good place, little feller? 
Under a pine-tree? Money takes root and grows 
better under a pine-tree !”’ 

“No, sir, ’twas a maple—a bully big maple. 
We dug deep, we did. The hole was so deep.”’ 
(Two red hands went up to exemplify the 
depth). 

““That’s good, but you’d oughter have a pine. 
The fairies is mighty pertik’lar about projickin’ 
?round a pine. They—they—kinder like the 
smell of the sap, I think. Think the dorg’s there 
yet? He ain’t sold?”’ 

“Oh, no, he’s there, but I can’t get him. 
He'll be growed up, like ’nuff, wid a fambly of 
his own, before I can buy him now. What’s 
the use of a feller savin’. Wisht I was the 
Prince 0’ Wales.”’ 

“You look a-here, Ted. Will you folly my 
instructions, jes’ as I tell you, eggsactly ? And 
Tl lay out that to-morrer night the pup belongs 
to you.” ; 

“Me? Me? Why, I ain’t got a red cent.” 

‘Never mind. See, here. There’s a nickel. 
You take that up to old Miss Nancy Jones. 
She’s—she’s a kind of relation of mine, and 
she’s got a big pine in her yard. You tell her 
you want to bury somethin’ under it. Don’t you 
say no more and no less to nobody. See?” 

“Yep.’? The button-holes had become round 
O’s, and the tears were as dry as a red-herring. 

‘““When you get alone in the yard, you bury 
the nickel deep, and plant a stick over the spot, 
so as the fairies 711 know it.” 

“A big stick ?” 

‘No; a little one will do. Then you stand 
up, turn around three times, and point to the 
north, and say : 
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this mornin’ I found a brand-new two-dollar bill. 


‘Peter, himper, hamper duck, a 

Goater, doger, horser, luck.’ 

the nickel’s growed any. Now, say off your 
lines.’’ 

In a few minutes Ted was master of his 


gan’s Wake,”’ sang it all the way home. 


had the tears 5 herself ; or, at least, in‘ 
Ryan’s heart, the sun slione so brightlea 
was like mid-summer. ; 


time-piece in the grocer’s store a wild “He 
roar !’’ was heard, and in burst Teddy, — 
cheeks aflame, and leading by a string a dog 
who swelled the noise in his own way ; oe 
“‘yoar’’ came in handy. 

‘*Got the pup, eh?’ exclaimed the old man. 
‘Well, well! Did you ever !”’ 

“The fairies done it,’ cried Ted. ‘‘T folly’d 
your instructions to the dot, and I said the 
‘Peter, himper, hamper, duck’ business. And 


in the hole. Say, mister, you’re a brick ; but— ‘ 
what does them lines mean ?”’ 

‘Mean? Oh, them lines is too deep for your — 
understandin’, Ted. Best not dabble in things 
like that, but be content wid de pup.”’ : 

At ie door the dog and his master came 9 a 
sudden halt. 4 

‘Say, what’s your name, mister?’ 

“My name? Oh, go ’long, never you mind ! 
Call me Dad, for short.’’ 

‘©All right, sir! Dad-for-short, itis. That’s 
the dorg’s name. I did lay out to call ?im 
‘Pete,’ but when he came through your know- 


in’ so much, I say it’s only perlite to call im 
after you. Come on, Dad! Hi! there, old boy! 
Catch that cat !’’ 


Sie’m ! sic’m ! 


MRS. 


brilliant prospects, Gerald 
was not particularly dis- 
turbed by Abel’s words. 
He didn’t take the trouble 
to reply, but went at once 
into the sitting- room, 
where Mrs. Lane, with a frowning face, awaited 
~ him. 

“This is a fine time to come home,”’ she said, 
abruptly. — 

“Tt is rather late, Mrs. Lane,’’ said Gerald, 
calmly, ‘‘but I could not very well reach home 
earlier.”’ 

_ **Did you come from the store as soon as it 
closed ?”” 

‘No, madam.”?  _ 

*““T suppose you went to the pool-room; I 
understand that you frequent that disreputable 
place.’’ 

“Then you are misinformed. I went there 
one evening with Mr. Brandon, Mr. Tubbs’ 
clerk.” 

‘“Where, then, did you go?’ 

“To Mr. Nugent’s.’’ 

““You seem to have struck up quite an inti- 
macy with Mr. Nugent,’’ said his stepmother, 
with a sneer. 

“T hope you don’t consider him a disrepu- 
table person, Mrs. Lane.”’ 

*“You are impertinent. 
annoy him by late visits.’’ 

‘“T don’t. He is always glad to see me ; -to- 
night, particularly, he had some business which 
he wished to talk over with me.”’ 

Abel laughed. 

“‘Hear him talk, ma!’’ he said. ‘‘ Just as if 
Mr. Nugent would talk over business with Ger- 
ald !’ 

Gerald did not think it necessary to answer 
this malicious remark. 

‘*T have been over to see Mr. Tubbs to-day,”’ 
said Mrs. Lane. 

Gerald looked at her inquiringly. 

“‘And he has agreed to keep you. He still 
thinks that you robbed the money-drawer, but 
is inclined to think you will not repeat the 
theft.” 


You have no right to 


GERALD’S MISSION. 
By HORATIO ALGER, Jr. 
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LANE’S SURPRISE. 


‘*T am very much obliged to him, I am sure.’’ 

**You have reason to be. It is not many em- 
ployers who would overlook such an offence. 
You could not, of course, get another position 
without his recommendation.” 

Gerald did not reply. He waited to see what 
more Mrs. Lane had to say. 

‘“Therefore you will continue to work in the 
grocery store.”’ 

*“You must excuse me for saying, Mrs. Lane, 
that I shall not do so.”’ 

‘““ You dare to say that ?”’ exclaimed his step- 
mother, flushing with indignation. 

**' Yes, madam.”’ 

“Do you expect me to support you without 
work ? If so, you will find yourself disappointed. 
I shall not provide you with a home if you dare 
to oppose my will.”’ 

‘“Tt will not be necessary, Mrs. Lane. 
obtained another situation.’’ 

““What?’’ exclaimed his stepmother, in gen- 
uine surprise. 

““Who are you going to work for?’ asked 
Abel, his curiosity aroused. 

“For Mr. Nugent.”’ 

‘“ How much is he goin’ to pay you?” 

*“T don’t know.” 

‘“Nor anyone else, I reckon. 
have for you to do?” 

‘*T am not at liberty to tell just yet.”’ 

“Tt strikes me, Gerald Lane, that I have some 
voice in the matter. I shall not allow you to 
give up a place unless you are to get one equally 
good.”’ * 

‘“While I don’t know how much I am to get, 
I have no doubt it will be considerably more 
than Mr. Tubbs pays me.”’ 

Gerald could not have said anything better 
calculated to have removed his stepmother’s ob- 
jections to his new plan. 

‘“Very well,’’ she said, calming down, ‘if 
that’s the case I don’t know that I shall object. 
Have you no idea what you are to do?” 

‘“ Yes, I have some idea.”’ 

‘«Tell me, then, all about it.’’ 

‘*T am not at liberty to do so. You might call 
on Mr. Nugent and ask him.”’ 

“*T will do so.”’ 
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Gerald smiled to himself. He knew that Mrs. 
Lane would get very little information out of the 
old gentleman. 

Having no more to say Mrs. Lane suggested 
that it was high time they all went to bed. 
Gerald was quite ready to avail himself of the 
opportunity, for he was tired. Besides, he 
wanted a chance to think over the new and 

brilliant prospect before him. 
' The next day Mr. Nugent was surprised by a 
all from Mrs. Lane. 

He lifted his eyes a little as she was shown 
into his presence. He knew her by sight, but 
had never spoken to her, beyond exchanging 
formal greetings. 

“‘T must apologize for intruding upon you, 
Mr. Nugent,’’ she said, ‘‘but I am led to do so 
by some information which Gerald, my stepson, 
has given me.”’ 

Mr. Nugent bowed, and waited to hear more. 

““Gerald informed me last evening that you 
had offered him employment. I did not know 
whether to put confidence in his statement.”’ 

““Why not ?”’ asked the old gentleman, curtly. 

““Beeause I thought it might be only an ex- 
cuse for leaving Mr. Tubbs.”’ 

“Gerald is incapable of falsehood.” 

“T am glad you have so good an opinion of 
him. Then do I understand that you have of- 
fered him employment ?”’ 

“T have.’’ 

“Of what nature ?’’ 

‘Pardon me, but the business is of a confi- 
dential nature.”’ 

“Surely, as the boy’s stepmother, I have a 
right to information on that point.’’ 

““You have no right to pry into my private 
affairs, Mrs. Lane.”’ 

His visitor bit her lips from irritation. 

‘Gerald didn’t even know how much pay he 
was to receive.”’ 

**No, he does not knovy.’ 

“‘He is receiving three dollars a week from 
Mr. Tubbs.”’ 

‘And you don’t care to have him work for 
less ?”’ said Mr. Nugent, with a smile. 

“*Precisely.”’ 

“You may set your mind at rest, then. While 
I don’t myself know how much I shall pay him, 
it will be more than that.’’ 

“That is satisfactory, of course. 
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I presume 


you know what charge Mr. Tubbs has made 
against Gerald ?”’ 

*“T do; but no one that knows the boy will 
for a moment think of crediting it.”’ 

‘‘T supposed you thought so, or you would 


not offer him employment. Do you intend to 
employ him about your house?” 

“ec No.” 

““Then I can’t see what you can have for him 
to do.”’ 

“‘T may tell you as much as this, Mrs. Lane: 
I shall send Gerald to a point at some distance 
to transact some business for me, being unable, 
from age and infirmity, to make the journey 
myself.”’ 

Mrs. Lane was greatly surprised. She could 
see that the commission was a desirable one, and 
would like to have secured it for her own son. 

*“T don’t know whether you have made a wise 
selection of a messenger, Mr. Nugent. My son 
Abel is as old as Gerald.” 

““That may be, but I haven’t the pleasure of 
knowing your son. Gerald and his father have 
been for some time friends of mine.’’ 

‘‘When did you wish Gerald to start ?”’ 

“On Monday.”’ 

“‘That is short notice. I don’t know that I 
can have his clothes ready.” 

““Never mind about that. I don’t want to 
put you to any trouble in the matter. He can 
take what is ready, and buy others if he has 
need.”’ 

‘“Will he be likely to be gone long ?”’ 

‘Por some time,’’ answered Mr. Nugent, in- 
definitely. 

‘“Well, I trust he will satisfy you,’’ said Mrs. 
Lane, as she rose to go. 

“‘T have great confidence that he will.”’ 

Meanwhile Mr. Tubbs took occasion to speak 
to Gerald about staying. : 

“Your mother was in here yesterday to see 
me, Gerald,’’ he commenced. 

““My stepmother,”’ corrected Gerald. 

“Oh, well, it’s all the same.”’ 

““T don’t think so.”’ 

‘“She’s a very sensible woman. I agreed with 
her to keep you. There are some that wouldn’t 
after what happened this week ; but I don’t 
want to be too hard upon you, considerin’ you 
are so young, and I said I would keep you, 
trustin’ that all will be satisfactory hereafter.” 

“Mr. Tubbs, I have something to say to that. 
I shall leave you to-night.”’ 

“But your mother won’t allow it. 
only a boy, and——”’ 

“‘T am going to work for Mr. Nugent on Mon- 
day, Mr. Tubbs.”’ 

“What can he have for you to do?” asked 
the grocer, in surprise. 

‘‘T am to go on a journey for him, and attend 
to some business.”’ 
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““That’s cu’rus. 
do?” 

— “You must ask him.”’ 

“Can’t you put him off for a week? I haven’t 
got nobody to fill your place.’’ 

“You might get Richard Childs, but you would 
have to pay him more. Heisa good, strong boy.”’ 
— “Ves, he might do ; but I should like to keep 
you a week longer.”’ 

“Tt will be impossible, Mr. Tubbs.’’ 

When Gerald left the grocery in the evening 
with three dollars in his pocket, he felt glad to 
bid farewell to a place that he had found so dis- 
agreeable. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
GERALD LEAVES PORTVILLE. 
On his way to church the next day Gerald fell 
in with Richard Childs, a stout, manly boy of 
sixteen. 
““T want to speak to you, Gerald,’’ said Rich- 
ard. ‘*‘Mr. Tubbs has offered me a place in his 
store. I don’t want to accept it till I learn 
whether I am depriving you of employment.” 
“No, Dick. I have given Mr. Tubbs notice 
that I must leave him.”’ 
“Are you going back to school ?”’ 
““No; I am offered employment by Mr. Nu- 
gent.”’ 
Richard looked puzzled. 
““What does he want of a boy ?”’ 
“Tam going to travel for him on business. 
You mustn’t ask particulars, for the business is 
private.’” 
“Allright. Then I will accept; but I have 
told Mr. Tubbs he must pay me four dollars.”’ 
“What did he say ?” 
“He talked for an hour, but my father backed 
me up, and he will have to pay it.”’ 
Mrs. Lane and Abel made various attempts to 
draw from Gerald the name of the place to which 
he was going, but he steadfastly refused to tell. 
“T don’t know but I shall refuse my consent 
to your going,”’ said his stepmother. 
“Tn that case you will have me at home doing 
nothing.”’ 
*“T might send you back to Mr. Tubbs.”’ 
“He has already engaged Richard Childs in 
my place.”’ 
“T wish I was going with you,” said Abel. 
“Tt is awfully stupid in Portville.”’ 
“T will bring you home a present, Abel,’’ said 
Gerald. 
Abel brightened up. He was naturally an 
avaricious boy, and was ready to accept what- 
ever came his way. 
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““Then I hope you'll come back soon,’’ he said. 

“Thank you !”’ 

The train on which Gerald was to be a passen- 
ger was to leave Portyille at ten o’clock. Gerald 
had an inyitation to breakfast at Mr. Nugent’s in 
order to receive final instructions and to be pro- 
vided with money. 

““T have but fifty dollars here, Gerald,’’ said 
the old gentleman, ‘‘but I will give you a check 
on the Park National Bank of New York for a 
hundred and fifty. Probably that will be sufli- 
cient for you till you reach your destination.”’ 

““Tt seems to me a good deal of money, Mr. 
Nugent.”’ 

‘“Traveling 1s expensive, and it is not neces- 
sary for you to be economical. I want you to 
be comfortable. It will be best for you to carry 
your money in different places, not all in your 
pocketbook. Have you an inside pocket in your 
vest ?”” 

““Yes, sir, but I never made any use of it.’ 

““T will get my housekeeper to attach a button 
and make a button-hole, for better security. You 
can wear one of my vests while she is doing it. 
You are a large boy and I am a small man, so 
that I think one of my yests will fit you.”’ 

‘Shall I have any difficulty in drawing the 
money from the bank ?”’ 

“No; I will indorse the check and make it 
payable to you.”’ ; 

He drew a check for one hundred and fifty 
dollars, and indorsed it in this way. On the 
back he wrote: ‘‘Correct. John Nugent.” 

“You will have no trouble now,’ he said. 
““You will reach New York before twelve o’ clock, 
and may as well cash the check and buy your 
ticket to Chicago. For the balance of the day 
you can go about wherever you please: I advise 
you to be careful and prudent, as you will have 
a considerable amount of money in your posses- 
sion.”’ 

When Gerald reached the railroad station he 
found Abel on the platform. Abel followed him 
to the ticket office and listened while he called 
for a ticket to New York. 

“So you’re going to New York ?’’ he said. 

‘“Yes,’’ answered Gerald. 

‘‘T wish ma would let me go with you. I 
s’pose you'll be back before the end of the 
week?” 

‘*T don’t know how long it will take to attend 
to Mr. Nugent’s business.”’ 

‘“When you get through that you'll be out of 
work,’’ said Abel, with pleased anticipation. 

““T won’t count so far ahead as that. Well, 
there is the train. Good-by !’’ 
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“So long! Write to me, if you get a chance.”’ 
““T can’t promise.”’ 

The train started, and Abel watched it till it 
was out of sight. 

‘“T wish I knew where Gerald is going, and 
what he is going to do. I wonder if there is 
work enough for two? LT ve a great mind to call 
on old Nugent, and ask him.”’ 

Mr. Nugent was considerably surprised when 
the servant came up and told him a boy was 


coe 


below who wished 
to see him. 
“Tt can’t be Gerald Lane come back !’ he 
said to himself. 
When Abel entered the room he was glad to 
find that this suspicion was unfounded. 
‘©Good-morning, young man,” he said. ‘‘ Do 
you wish to see me?” 
SOYies) ASI. 
““T don’t think IT know you.”’ 
“Tam Abel Tyler, stepbrother of Gerald Lane.”’ 
“Oh, yes! Ithink I saw you yesterday in 
Mrs. Lane’s pew.”’ 
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“MY NAME ISN’T JACK. 
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““T just saw Gerald off for New York.” 
‘“And came to tell me of it? You are 
kind.”’ 


to some business for you in New York ?”” 
‘Vos,’ replied the old gentleman, quietly. 
‘‘T thought perhaps there might be busin 
enough for two persons. In that case I should 
be very glad to join him, and help.” 
‘“You are yery considerate. Should that be 


you.” 
CO Vieiseeasine 
Abel, eagerly. 
‘*T suppose your mother 
would not object to your 
undertaking it ?”’ 
‘No, sir. I know New 
York better than Gerald. 
He has never been there 
more than two or three 
times.” 
“‘T will bear that im 
mind.” on, 
John Nugent resumed — 
reading the morning | 
paper, and Abel felt 
that he was dismiss- 
ed. He rose, and, 
bidding Mr. Nugent 
good-by in an airy 
manner, left the 
house. 
ie i ‘““That may lead 
Hi) li to something,’’? he 
SUT said to himself, com- 
, placently. ‘‘ The old 
man seemed rather struck 
by my appearance.”’ 
It is just as well that 
Abel did not know how 
Mr. Nugent had really been 
impressed. On the way 
home he stepped into the grocery. 
“Well, Mr. Tubbs, Pve just seen Gerald off,”’ 
he said. 
‘“Where has he gone ?”’ asked the grocer, not 
without curiosity. 
‘*He has gone to New York to attend to some 
business for Mr. Nugent.’’ 
‘Business |! A boy like that ! 
must be crazy.” 
“T think so myself. 
thing for Gerald.”’ 
‘*T don’t know about that. 
more’n a week likely.” 
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However, it’s a good 


It won’t take 


“Well, that’s something.” 

“* And then he'll be out of work. 
have remained with me.’’ 

“«That’s what ma thought, but Gerald is very 
obstinate.” 

“We'll be comin’ and ask me to take him 
back,’’ said Mr. Tubbs, ‘‘ but I don’t know as I 
can. I’ve gota boy. Richard, you may take a 
bushel of potatoes over to Mrs. Scott’s. There 
may be some other articles to take out. You 
can ask Mr. Brandon.”’ 

“Are you going to ride?’ asked Abel. 

“Yes; I shall go in the wagon.”’ 

““May I go with you?” 

“Tf you want to,’’ answered Richard Childs, 
with no great alacrity. 

Meanwhile Gerald kept on his way to the 
great city. He enjoyed the trip, and his spirits 
_rose as he sped rapidly on. At length he reached 
the Grand Central depot, and left the train with 
the rest of the passengers. 

Just outside he fell in with a bootblack, a 
lively specimen of the New York gamin. 

“Have a shine, country ?”’ he asked. 

Gerald smiled. 

“‘T blacked my boots before I came away.”’ 
“To you call that a shine ?”’ said the boy, dis- 
dainfully. ‘‘You don’t understand the busi- 
HEARN 

**Can you do better ?”’ 

“‘T’]] shine ’em up so you can see your face 
in ’em.”’ 

**Go ahead, then.’’ 

The boy started in, and was as good as his 
word. 

““How’s that ?’’ he asked. 

““Tt’s the best shine I ever had. What do you 
charge ?”’ 

“Generally I get five cents, but I’ve got a 
note to meet at the bank, and I'd like ten.’’ 
“All right ; you shall have it. Now, can you 
tell me where to find the Park National Bank ?”’ 
“‘That’s the bank my note’s in. Take them 
cars, and they’ll carry you there.” 

He pointed to a car which was just then pass- 
ing, and Gerald boarded it. 

In less than half an hour he entered the 
Park Bank and made his way to the paying 
teller. ‘ 


He'd better 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 


«How witt you have it?’ asked the teller. 
“Tn fives and tens.’’ 

Tn a short time a thick roll of bills was handed 
Vol. XLIII.— 15. 
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to Gerald, which he put in his inside vest 
pocket. 

A man just behind him was waiting his turn, 
and Gerald turned away and left the bank. He 
would have felt less tranquil had he known that 
he was being watched by a tall, thin man who 
was hovering near the door. When Gerald left 
the bank this man followed him at a distance. 
Gerald paused at a street stand, where there was 
a display of knives at low prices. He bought 
one with three blades for fifty cents, and turning 
into Ann Street, then as now occupied by ped- 
lers displaying their stock in trade in wagons, 
he walked along slowly, curiously interested in 
the goods on exhibition. 

He was looking at some wallets when the tall 
man, who had arranged his campaign, tapped 
him on the shoulder. 

Gerald turned in surprise. 

“How are you, Jack? When did you come 
to the city ?”’ asked the man, heartily. 

‘You have made a mistake,’’ said Gerald. 
‘“My name is not Jack.”’ 

“Ar'n’'t you Jack Mortimer of New Rochelle ?”’ 
said the other in apparent surprise. 

““No ; my name is Gerald Lane.’’ 

““T beg your pardon, Mr. Lane, but you are 
the exact picture of Jack. Jack is a fine look- 
ing boy of sixteen and my very good friend.”’ 

Gerald was human, and this adroit flattery 
impressed him favorably. 

“Then Iam sorry I am not Jack,’’ he said, 
smiling. 

“You don’t need to wish yourself anyone 
else,’ said the man, significantly. ‘‘Then you 
don’t come from New Rochelle?’ 

““No; Iam from Portville.”’ 

“*Portville?’’ repeated the other, musing. ‘‘T 
don’t think I know anyone in Portyille. I sup- 
pose you are in the city for the day ?”’ 

‘*T may stay longer.’’ 

‘‘T wish you could spare time to call at my 
house. I should like to have my wife see you. 
She knows Jack Mortimer well, and I am curious 
to see whether she would be deceived by the re- 
semblance as I was. By the way, let me in- 
troduce myself. My name is Brand—William 
Brand.”’ 

‘*T am glad to have met you, Mr. Brand.”’ 

“Don’t you think you could go up to my 
house and take lunch ?”’ 

“‘Where do you live?’ asked Gerald. 

It occurred to him that he really had nothing 
to occupy his time, and might find it agreeable 
to accept Mr. Brand’s invitation. 

“On West Twelfth Street, near Sixth Avenue. 
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We could go up on the Sixth Avenue cars. If 
you are not familiar with New York, I might, 
perhaps, point out some landmarks on the way. 
But it is rather early. Isn’t there anything I 
could show you down here ?”’ 

“‘T have always wanted to cross the Brooklyn 
Bridge.”’ 

““Tt is close at hand. 
will cross it.” 

‘*T shouldn’t like to take up your time, Mr. 
Brand.”’ 

“‘Don’t mention it. Iam having a vacation 
this week, at any rate, so that it will be no in- 
convenience to me.”’ 

““Then I will accept your kind invitation.” 

The man turned and led the way up Nassau 
Street, and then by the World building till he 
reached the entrance to the bridge. Gerald sur- 
veyed it with great interest. 

““There is one thing I remember in connec- 
tion with the bridge,’’ said Brand. ‘‘I was the 
first man to cross it on the day it was thrown 
open to the public.” 

““Ts that really so ?”’ 

“Fact, I assure you. I was nearly crushed in 
the crowd, but I had a bet of ten dollars that I 
would do it and I earned the money.’’ 

They went up the stairs and Brand bought 
two train-tickets, insisting on paying for both. 

“‘Tf we had time we should find it agreeable 
to walk,’’ he said, ‘‘but it would take a good 
while, and I want to take you up-town.’’ 

Gerald felt that he was in luck to have met so 
agreeable and obliging a companion. He did 
not examine Brand critically, or he might not 
have formed so favorable an opinion of him. He 
had a long, thin face, very dark, and with his 
eyes very near together. But Gerald was not 
skilled in physiognomy, and it never occurred to 
him to doubt the sincerity and good faith of 
William Brand. 

As they rode over the bridge Brand pointed 
out different objects and buildings, and called 
Gerald’s attention with a laugh to the enormous 
chair which, in those days, was near the Brooklyn 
terminus of the bridge. 

‘That is the mayor’s chair,’’ he said. 

‘He must be an unusually large man, 
Gerald, ‘‘ if he requires so large a chair.’’ 

When they reached Brooklyn they walked a 
short distance on Fulton Street, and then Brand 
proposed to return. 

‘¢ Brooklyn is a large city,’’? he said, ‘‘and we 
can’t undertake to see it in a few minutes. We 
will take the cars back, and then go to my house 
up-town.”’ 


Come with me and we 


”” said 
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‘he winked in a disagreeable way. 


‘““Very well, Mr. Brand,”’ replied Gerald. _ 

They boarded a return car, Brand paying the 
fare again. : 

‘“T don’t want you to pay for me, Mr. Brand,” 
said Gerald. g 

‘Oh, that’s all right,’’ said Brana, carelessly. 
‘You may pay on the Sixth Avenue cars on the 
other side.”’ 

“You are certainly yery kind to me.’’ ‘ 

‘‘Don’t mention it. You don’t seem like a 
stranger; you seem so much like Bill Morti- 
mer.”’ 

‘‘T thought you said his name was Jack Mor- 
timer.”’ . 

“So it is. JI am very shaky on names. 
haps it is because I am getting old.”’ 

This seemed a plausible explanation of his slip— 
of the tongue, and Gerald accepted it. 

They left the bridge and crossed the City Hall 
park. While crossing it, Brand was accosted by — 
an ill-looking man with a cast in his eye. 

‘Friend of yours ?’’ he asked, staring at Ger- 
ald. 

ce Yes. BP) 

‘“Introduce me, won’t you?” 

“‘Some other time,’’ muttered Brand, not 
seeming very well pleased. 

““T see. You want him all to yourself,’’ and 


Per- 


Brand hastily bade him good-day, and hurried 
Gerald across the park. 
“Ts that a friend of yours?’ asked Gerald, 
curiously. : 
‘“No, or, rather, he was once. He was an old 
school-fellow of mine, and though he has not 
turned out very well, I can’t give him the cold 
shake.”’ 
This was a new expression to Gerald, but he 
had no difficulty in understanding it. 
‘‘T am sorry to say he is a victim of intem- 
perance,’’ proceeded Brand. ‘‘T hope you don’t 
drink ?”’ 
‘“No, certainly not,’’ answered Gerald. 
‘“Nor I. I drank some as a young man, but 
I soon saw the folly of it, and broke it off.’’ 
Mr. Brand’s appearance hardly bore him out 
in this statement. His nose was decidedly red, 
and his complexion mottled. Still Gerald never 
doubted, his assurance. He began to think 
Brand a man of exemplary habits. 
They took the Sixth Avenue cars near the 
Astor House, and started up-town. Brand sig- 
naled the conductor to stop at Twelfth Street, 
and then turned toward Seventh Avenue. He 
stopped at a brick house half way down the 
block, and opened the door with a pass-key. The 
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hall into which he led the way was rather dingy, 
and the interior suggested a tenement house. 

“‘T am not very well satisfied with this house,”’ 
said Brand, ‘‘and I shall probably soon make a 
change. I came here to oblige the landlady, who 


~ is an old friend of mine, and was finding it diffi- 


cult to pay the rent. I wish I could live in the 
country. Everything is so much neater there. I 
was born in the country, but my business re- 
quires me to live in New York.”’ 

**T don’t think I should like to live in the 
city,’’ said Gerald. 

“‘Of course it is a better place for a business 
man. You may come to live here in time.”’ 

‘* Perhaps so.”’ 

By this time they had reached a room on the 
third floor. Brand opened the door and led the 
way in. It was a long and narrow room, with 
one window at the end, and was very plainly fur- 
nished. The bed did not appear to have been 
made, and there was a dirty towel hanging over 
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the back of a chair. Gerald was certainly sur- 
prised. He supposed-that Brand had a comfort- 
able home. In fact, he thought he occupied a 
whole house, as was the case with those whom he 
knew in Portville. 

“Tsn’t your wife at home ?’’ he asked, for he 
saw no signs of a woman’s occupation. 

‘“My wife?’ asked Brand, looking surprised. 

‘“Yes ; you said you wanted your wife to see 
me, on account of my resemblance to Jack 
Mortimer.”’ 

“Oh, yes; of course. It didn’t occur to me 
that my wife had gone over to Brooklyn to spend 
the day.”’ 

There was something in his tone and in the 
surroundings that excited Gerald’s suspicion for 
the first time. 

‘*T think if that is the case, Mr. 
not stay,’’ he said. 

Brand did not reply, but deliberately locked 
the door and put the key in his pocket. 


Brand, I will 


(To be continued. ) 
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BOOKS AS CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


CuristMas is now but a short time off. The day 
made pleasant and happy by the exchange of good 
wishes and presents will be with us again in less than 
two weeks. Most people will pass this brief interval 
in deciding upon and buying the gifts that are to be 
the expression of their love or esteem for relatives and 
friends. Although many persons haye no doubt al- 
ready made their selections, the vast majority, if one 
may judge by the great numbers of men and women 
who crowd the stores during the week immediately 
preceding Christmas, have yet to make up their minds. 
Tt takes time and thought and some worry, as everyone 
knows, to decide upon the most appropriate gifts for 
one’s various friends, and the decision is accordingly 
put off from day to day until the last moment. 

The question of what to give is certainly a perplex- 
ing one. So many good things are advertised, so many 
attractive things displayed in the stores, that to make 
achoice is anything but easy. One is bewildered by 
the very multiplicity of objects from which to choose. 
He wavers aimlessly as to this, that and the other 
thing for this, that and the other person. 

To those who are in this worrying state of indecision 
let us make a suggestion : What could be better than 
books for your relatives and friends? Nearly every- 
body likes books. There is hardly a person in any 
civilized country who is unacquainted with the pleas- 
ure derived from reading. Some people are contented 
with works of fiction, some like history, others bi- 
ography, science, travel, etce., but all, or nearly all, are 
fond of reading of one kind or another. Then there 
are people who like to have books for reasons aside 
from the pleasure of their perusal—for the mere sake 
of possession, or because of their value as furniture. 
The smallest child coos delightedly over the pages of 
a colored picture-book—especially if it can tear it to 
pieces when it gets to the end; the old man, long after 
he has given up all active participation in the affairs 
of the world, gets his principal enjoyment from read- 
ing or having read to him his favorite books; the 
school-boy hurries through his ‘‘home work” in the 
evening to take up his new Oliver Optic or Horatio 
Alger story, while his sister eagerly peruses the latest 
volume by Sophie May, Susan Coolidge or some other 
favorite. Through all the “seven ages’’ books are a 
source of pleasure and instruction. They, therefore, 
make excellent Christmas presents. 

Books form a happy combination of the useful and 
ornamental. They are useful because, generally speak- 
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ing, whatever their character or subject, they benefit 
the mind, and they are ornamental because their pres- 
ence adds materially to the good appearance of a room. 
There is no piece of furniture that makes a sitting- 
room so cozy and homelike asa bookcase filled with 
good books. That this is everywhere recognized is— 
apparent from the fact that in nearly every home of 
any pretension will be found a case or set of shelves of — 
some kind. Many of the possessors of these small 
libraries cannot afford to keep them supplied with all 
of the latest and most desirable books, and so they 
have to rely upon their friends to help them at Christ- 
mas time. While waiting for this they fill out the 
gaps with their old school-books or back numbers of 
the magazines, or else screen the emptiness of their 
shelves by a curtain. There is no doubt about the — 
welcome that would be given to good books by these 
people. 

‘“* But,’’? some readers may say, ‘‘there are so many 
books, so many varieties, that the suggestion of them — 
as Christmas presents does not make much easier the 
question of what to give.’’ Although it is true that 
there are all kinds of books, and that their great va- 
riety makes a choice somewhat difficult, the peculiar 
taste of each one of our friends, his preference for 
certain kinds of literature, will help us materially in 
choosing. 

Kor instance, if he likes books of travel he will be 
delighted to receive the beautiful volume entitled 
“The Edge of the Orient,’ by Robert Howard Rus- 
sell (Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York, $2). It is 
beautiful in binding, in paper and in illustrations; but 
it is not only beautiful, it is interesting, entertaining, 
instructive. Mr. Russell has a pleasing, simple, 
straightforward style, and in reading the book one 
can almost imagine himself accompanying the author 
on his travels into both well-known and out-of-the- 
way places. There are chapters on Zara, Sebenico and 
Scardona, Trai and Spalato, Curzola and Ragusa, Cat- 
taro and Montenegro, Constantinople, Smyrna and Sa- 
lonica, Beyrout and Damascus, Alexandria and Cairo, 
and Luxor and Assouan. Besides more than one hun- 
dred excellent reproductions from photographs, there 
are two drawings by C. D. Gibson. 

Another bright, well-illustrated book of travel is ‘‘A 
Voyage to Viking-Land,”’ by Thomas Sedgwick Steele 
(Estes & Lauriat, Boston, $2). It is an interestingly 
written account of a delightful voyage along the coast 
of Norway, illustrated from photographs taken by the 
author on the trip. The pictures are numerous, and. 
they are splendid specimens of half-tone work. Mr. 
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Steele’s descriptions of the places and people of “ Vi- 
king-Land”’ are entertaining and instructive. 

Here is something that seems to us an ideal present 
for a young lady: Charles Dana Gibson’s ‘‘ Pictures of 
People” (R. H. Russell & Son, New York, $5). Mr. 
Gibson can count among his admirers almost every 
young woman in the land, besides hosts of other people 
who are neither young nor women. His pictures in 
magazines and books have given him a world-wide 
reputation, and few people do not know the ‘‘ Gibson 
Girl.” The handsome yolume before us contains a col- 
lection of some of the best of these famous drawings 
and also the studies of English society recently exhib- 
ited at the Fine Art Society in London. They are 
printed entirely from new plates on paper made espe- 
cially for this book, and are bound in white vellum and 
imperial Japan. The yolume is a large folio, and is in- 
closed in a cardboard box. It is therefore excellently 
adapted for display on the parlor or library table, and 
young married couples just furnishing their new home 
would hail its presentation to them with delight. 
Many a young lady, and older ones, too, would be 
pleased to receive a copy of ‘“‘The World Beautiful,” 
second series, by Lilian Whiting (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston, $1.25). It is not necessary for one to have read 
Miss Whiting’s first volume to appreciate this, but 
those who are the fortunate possessors of the earlier 
book will know what a literary treat the second will 
prove before opening it. It is a small book of brief es- 
says, charmingly written, on such topics as ‘“‘Sympa- 
thetic Social Relations,’ ‘‘ Finance and Integrity,”’ 
“The Art of Conversation,’”’ ‘‘ Entertaining Friends,” 
“Be Swift to Love,’’ ‘ Self-control and Pleasant 
Speech,’”’ ‘Gaining an Outlook,” ‘The Incident of 
Death,” ete 

A little volume that will be liked both for its oddity 
and the excellence of its contents is ‘‘ Friar Jerome’s 
Beautiful Book,” by Thomas Bailey Aldrich (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company, Boston). This is one of the 
most charming of Mr. Aldrich’s poems, and it is put up 
in old-fashioned style appropriate to the subject, resem- 
bling an old-time missal. It has an antique leather 
cover, and each line of type is underlined in red, while 
the designs and initials are printed in red ink. 

If you have any friends who are particularly inter- 
ested in the study of nature they will like ‘‘A Year in 
the Fields,’’ by John Burroughs, and ‘“ A-Birding on a 
Broncho,” by Florence A. Merriam, both published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston. The first con- 
tains selections from the writings of Mr. Burroughs, ar- 
ranged and illustrated from excellent photographs by 
Clifton Johnson. It gives the impressions and com- 
ments ofa keen observer of nature in her various moods 
throughout the year. Miss Merriain’s book contains a 
bright, chatty account of the author’s observations 
among the birds of Southern California. She goes 
right into their haunts and tells what she sees of their 
private life, their habits and characteristics. The book 
is well illustrated. 

If one wants to give something that will be a constant 
reminder of the donor almost every day for years he 
will find it in an encyclopedia. A work of this kind is 
wanted by everybody, even those who do not have any 
other books, and so no mistake will be made in getting 
one for a Christmas present. The great variety of en- 
cyclopedias makes it possible to buy one at almost any 
price. One that commends itself for its comparative 
cheapness and its up-to-dateness is “‘ The New Standard 
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American Encyclopedia,”’ recently brought out in re- 
vised form by the Encyclopedia Publishing Company, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. It is published in eight 
large volumes, and contains more than 3,000 engravings 
and 300 maps and charts. The work was prepared un- 
der the editorial supervision of John Clark Ridpath, 
LL.D., assisted by a corps of editors and numerous 
scholars and specialists. It has been brought down to 
the present time by the addition of much matter relat- 
ing to recent progress and important events, including 
““The X-Ray,’ ‘‘ Horseless Carriages,’’ ‘‘ Argon,” ‘‘ The 
Atlanta Exposition,” ‘‘Color Photography,’ ete., and 
biographies of people who have recently become famous 
like ‘‘Ian Maclaren,’? Rudyard Kipling, Dr. Nansen, 
Professor Roentgen, etc. Besides treating of every con- 
ceivable subject, it gives a biographical dictionary, a 
dictionary of technical terms, a gazetteer of the United 
States, the latest census reports, late State and national 
statistics, statistics of population, etc. This encyclo- 
pedia may be had in either half-morocco or full-sheep 
binding. 

Two excellent little books containing quotations for 
every day in the year are ‘‘Concerning Friendship,” 
compiled by Eliza Atkins Stone, and ‘‘ About Chil- 
dren,’’ chosen and arranged by Rose Porter (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, $1 each). The character 
of each is indicated by its title, the first giving well- 
selected utterances of distinguished people on friend- 
ship, and the other a few of the things said by good 
men and women on children. The latter will particu- 
larly please young mothers. 

Another good book for those who have children is 
“Mother, Baby and Nursery,’’? by Genevieve Tucker, 
M.D. (Roberts Brothers, Boston), which, as the preface 
says, ‘purposes to teach and help a mother to under- 
stand her babe, to feed it properly, to place it in 
healthful surroundings, and to watch its growth and 
development with intelligence, and thus relieve in a 
measure the undue anxiety and neryous uncertainty of 
anew mother.’”? The suggestions and advice given are 
from actual experience and careful observation, and will 
be found of great value. 

Although ‘ Mrs. Cliff's Yacht,’? by Frank R. Stock- 
ton (Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York, $1.50), is not 
so bright and clever as that author’s books usually are, 
the admirers of Mr. Stockton will all want to read it, 
and will be glad to see a copy of it among their Christ- 
mas presents, especially those who read ‘‘The Adven- 
tures of Captain Horn,” as it is a sequel to that story. 

The winning of one of the prizes in the recent New 
York Herald competition by Molly Elliot Seawell with 
her “Sprightly Romance of Marsac’”’ (Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, $1.25) does not necessarily im- 
ply that that story isa good one. It might have hap- 
pened, notwithstanding the award, to have been a very 
poor story. But it isn’t. It is clever, bright, original 
and well worth reading. The illustrations, of which 
there are many, by Gustave Verbeck, are thoroughly in 
keeping with the sprightliness of the story and help to 
make it a very attractive holiday gift. 

There is a certain fascinating interest to many men 
and women in anything pertaining to literature, in 
gossip about books and authors, in the personality and 
homelife of those who have catered to their intellectual 
entertainment. Such people would like and appreciate 
“Tittle Journeys to the Homes of American Authors ”’ 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, $1.75). This is a 
collection of papers reprinted from a volume entitled 
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“Homes of American Authors,’’? which was published 
in 1853. For this reason it takes up only the older 
writers, including Emerson, Bryant, Prescott, Lowell, 
Simms, Whitman, Hawthorne, Audubon, Irving, Long- 
fellow, Everett and Bancroft. The book is well gotten 
up, wide margins, rough edges and gilt top, and con- 
tains a number of portraits and other illustrations. It 
is a companion volume to ‘‘ Little Journeys to the 
Homes of Good Men and Great,”’ issued last year, and 
the publishers are trying to take advantage of the suc- 
cess of that work by printing on the cover of this book 

_the words ‘‘ Second Series,”’ although it has no bearing 
whatever upon the other, which treated solely of 
Englishmen and women, and not all of these were 
authors. There is therefore no other volume of ‘ Lit- 
tle Journeys to the Homes of acces Authors,’’ and 
the use of the words ‘‘ Second Series’’ greatly mars an 
otherwise excellent book. 

Two beautiful picture-books that will be liked by all 
lovers of flowers are ‘‘ Chrysanthemums,”’ reproductions 
of water-colors by P. De Longré, and ‘ Violets,’’ con- 
taining pictures by Henrietta D. La Praik (Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, New York). The books are bound 
in very artistic covers, and the plates are all colored. 
Théy will ornament any parlor table. 

James M. Barrie has become such auniversal favorite 
that a new book from his pen is an acceptable present 
for almost anybody. This is especially so when that 
book happens to be so good a one as ‘‘ Sentimental 
Tommy ”’ (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, $1.50). 
This story is really a masterpiece of present-day fic- 
tion. Humor and pathos are admirably interwoven, 
and the character of Tommy is exceptionally well 
portrayed. It is a study of boy-life, and it is full of 
absorbing human interest. 

A beautiful edition of Mr. Barrie’s popular book, ‘A 
Window in Thrums,’’ has been brought out by Dodd, 
Mead & Company, of New York, and this would also be 
a welcome gift for that author’s admirers. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated by Clifton Johnson with photographs 
of the ‘‘ window ”’ and other scenes in ‘‘ Thrums.”’ Mr. 
Johnson also writes an interesting introduction. 

Another popular book to be dressed in all the beauty 
of coated paper and attractive illustrations which make 
it eminently appropriate for the holidays, is Ian Mac- 
laren’s ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.” It comes 
from the same publishers, and the pictures are by the 
same artist. There are nearly one hundred illustra- 
tions, and they are excellent. Those who have read 
the book will be delighted to see these photographs of 
the quaint Scotch places and people, made clear and 
interesting to them by Mr. Watson’s sympathetic de- 
scriptions. 

A handsome edition of Alexandre Dumas’s ‘‘ Le Che- 
valier de Maison Rouge’”’ has just been published by 
Estes & Lauriat, of Boston ($4), and it will make a 
splendid Christmas present for lovers of strong, mas- 
terly fiction. It isa large volume of four hundred and 
sixty-two pages, bound in dark-green and gold, and in- 
closed ina box. The illustrations, of which there are 
altogether too few, are excellent. Such a gift would 
meet with hearty appreciation from anyone, whether 
he had read the story or not. 

For the young man whois boarding or living in apart- 
ments ‘‘The Bachelor and the Chafing-dish,’”’ by Desh- 
ler Welch (F. Tennyson Neely, New York, $1) will be 
appropriate. It contains many hints for the amateur 
chef and a number of recipes for quickly-made dishes. 
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and a collection of them, well bound and printe 
would be an acceptable gift to many persons. On 
the best of recent books of this kind is ‘‘ Love in 
Cloathes,”’ by H. C. Bunner (Charles Scribner’s Sons, — 
New York, $1.50). The stories are all good, and they 
are told so charmingly that they make delightful 
reading. A glance at the title and an attempt to read 
the first story will give the impression that the yolume 
is made up of old-fashioned tales, told in old-fashionec 
style. But this is not so. If those who do not like 
that kind of tale will skip the first story they will find 
that all of the others are thoroughly modern in eyery 
way. 

A little story of a light and frivolous character 
“Bijou’s Courtships,’’ by Gyp (F. Tennyson Neely, 
New York, 75c.). Bijou has at least a dozen lovers, 
and the description of their various methods of declar- 
ing their passion for her make up the greater part of 
the story. It is probably a bright and sparkling 
sketch in the original, but it is the kind of story that 
cannot be well translated, and in its present form is 
decidedly commonplace. 

The conflict between love and conscience on the part 
of a young Angelican priest whose heart had gone out 
to a woman, although he had taken a vow of celibacy, — 
is the subject of ‘‘ Father Stafford,” by Anthony Hope 
(F. Tennyson Neely, New York, 75c.). The idea is weil 
carried out, and the characters are cleverly drawn, the 
heroine being particularly good, but the charm of the 
book lies in the brightness of the dialogue, of which 
Anthony Hope is a master. 

“The Country of the Pointed Firs,’’ by Sarah Orne 
Jewett (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25) is a group of 
story-sketches gathered from a summer spent on the 
coast of Maine. The description of the people, their 
unique characteristics and the customs of the villagers 
are given in Miss Jewett’s well-known and much-liked 
style, and make a readable volume. 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


As usuAx at this time of the year there are a great many 
excellent books for the young people. All the favorite: 
authors for both boys and girls have brought out new 
books, and a number of other writers who promise to: 
become favorites are represented in artistically bound 
volumes. Oliver Optic, who has been popular with the 
boys for the past twenty-five years, has written a new 
yolume of his series ‘‘ The Blue and the Gray on Land,’” 
called ‘On the Staff’? (Lee & Shepard, $1.50), which 
carries the hero of the preceding volume into new and. 
fresh fields, and conyeys to the youthful readers of the 
present day a realistic view of the exciting scenes and 
events of the Civil War. 

Edward S. Ellis, who combines so well boyish ad- 
venture with scenes of American history, has begun a. 
new series of books for boys, entitled ‘‘The Boone and 
Kenton Series,’ the first of which, ‘‘Shod with Silence ”’ 
(Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia, $1.25), isa tale 
of the frontier, which introduces Simon Kenton, one of 
the great pioneers, and is an exciting story of Indian 
adventure. 

“The Young Game Warden,” by Harry Castlemon 
(same publishers, $1.25), is another tale of adventure 
written in this author’s graphic style, and is sure to 
please his hosts of admirers. 
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Stories of the Indians have always been of intense 
interest to boys, and when presented in as attractive a 
style as is ‘‘ Tecumseh’s Young Braves,’’ by Everett T. 
Tomlinson (Lee & Shepard, $1.50), they become doubly 
so. Mr. Tomlinson brings his readers into a closer 
knowledge of one of the bravest of historical Indian 
characters, and the story is true to the history of those 
stirring times. 

A delightful book, full of interest for children, is 
“The Story of Aaron, So-called, The Son of Ben Ali,” 
by Joel Chandler Harris (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2). 
Aaron, who passes for an ordinary ex-slave, is an 
Eastern mystic in his way, knowing some occult things 
and much natural wisdom hidden from the wise and 
prudent, but revealed in this instance to him and to 
babes. He has the power of being able to talk with 
animals. The children learn his secret, and so they, 
too, can understand the animals’ conyersations. In 
this way they hear wonderful stories told by the horse, 
the dog, the white pig and others. The illustrations, 
by Mr. Oliver Herford, add much to the attractiveness 
of the book. 

One of the most amusing of the illustrated books of 
the season for younger readers is ‘‘The Wallypug 
of Why,” by G. E. Farrow, and illustrated by Harry 
and Dorothy Furniss (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 
$1.50). The wanderings of “‘ Girlie,’ the heroine, re- 
mind one of ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,’’ they are so 
charmingly described. 

“Capfain Chap,” by Frank R. Stockton (J. B. Lip- 
pineott Company, Philadelphia, $1.50), originally pub- 
lished in Golden Days, is issued now for the first time 
in book form. It is an amusing as well as an excit- 
ing story, and details the adventures of two boys who 
start off on a tugboat trip to bring in a great steamer 
which has been disabled. 

The girls are well provided for in the season’s new 
books. Mrs. Molesworth, who is a favorite with thou- 
sands of girls, has written ‘‘ Philippa’’ (Lippincott’s, 
$1.25), a book evidently intended for older girls. The 
story begins with a young girl in society, and follows 
her through all the joys and sorrows of girlhood. An- 
other especially good book by the same author is ‘‘ The 
Oriel Window” (Macmillan Company, New York, $1). 
“A Little Girl of Long Ago,’”’ by Eliza Orne White 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1), is the story of child-life 
in New England sixty or seventy years ago, in our 
great-grandmother’s time. The charm of the story lies 
in its sweet simplicity, and will please children and 
their parents as well. 

“Betty of Wye,”’ by Amy Blanchard (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia, $1.50), is another book that will in- 
terest girls. Betty is a willful little girl who defies the 
conyentionalities of life, but in the end realizes the 
beauty of obedience to accepted standards and becomes 
a lovable woman. 

For the loyers of fairy tales there are a number of 
charming new books: ‘The Village of Youth, and 
Other Fairy Tales,’ by Bessie Hatton (Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York, $1.50), is written in a 
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beautiful style, and at the same time contains interest- 
ing stories, which appeal especially to young people. 
“Fairy Tales Far and Near,’ retold by Q., who is 
Arthur T. Quiller-Couch (same publishers, $1.50), con- 
tains ten well-known fairy tales, including ‘‘Blue 
Beard,” and is excellently illustrated. In ‘‘ The Won- 
derful Fairies of the Sun,”’ by Ernest Vincent Wright 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston), the fairy band appears in a 
new field of action, portrayed in simple verse.  Illus- 
trated by Cora M. Norman. 

One of the best holiday books of this kind is ‘‘ The 
Dwart’s Tailor, and Other Fairy Tales,’’ collected by 
Zoe Dana Underhill (Harper & Brothers, New York). 
It contains twenty-two stories, all of which will delight 
the boys and girls, and there are a number of attrac- 
tive illustrations. The tales are taken from various 
sources, including German, Danish, Swedish, Hun- 
garian, Russian, French and Norwegian. 

Mr. S. R. Crockett, in ‘‘ Sweetheart Travelers ”’ ( Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, New York, $1.50), has written 
what he calls ‘‘ A child’s book for children, for women 
and for men.’’ The story recounts in quaint fashion 
the adventures of a father and his little sweetheart- 
daughter, who is just four years old, on a tricycle 
along the country roads of England. <A brief quota- 
tion will give some idea of the charm of this volume. 
The father says: ‘‘Anon, as we halted in some quiet 
dell, she ran hither and thither to pick the mosses 
from the wall, and the flowers from the bank for the 
‘dear mother,’ so sadly left at home. She wrapped 
them, a damp and rather dirty love-token, in the folds 
of her cloak, trusting that the resultant ‘mess’ would 
be forgiven, inasmuch as ‘her little girl fetched them 
because she loved her,’ a forgiveness upon which she 
did well to depend.” 

Comment is needless on a story like ‘Two Little 
Wooden Shoes” (J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, $1.50), already so widely known. The tale is 
an English classic, and one of the best productions 
from Ouida’s pen. With her tact and charm Cuida is 
always able to reach the hearts of her young readers. 

“Santa Claus’s New Castle’ is a bright little Christ- 
mas story by Maude Florence Bellar. It is illustrated 
by Dixie Selden. The cover is decorated with holly 
leaves and berries, but cannot be said to be very attrac- 
tive. (Nitschke Brothers, Columbus, Ohio. $1.) 

Among some of the other new books are ‘‘ The Rose- 
bud Club,’’ by Grace Le Baron (Lee & Shepard, 75c. ), 
which concludes the Hazelwood series, and will be 
read with pleasure by all boys and girls ; ‘‘The Merry 
Five’’ (same publishers) by Penn Shirley, a book in- 
tended for children of five, eight or ten, and is the ex- 
periences of five children during a summer in camp at 
the seashore; and ‘‘ Children of To-day,’’ by Frances 
Brundage and Elizabeth S. Tucker (Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York), one of the most attractive of the 
holiday books for children. Miss Brundage’s full-page 
illustrations of children’s heads are excellent, and the 
stories and verses by Miss Tucker are appropriate, but 
the charm of the book lies in the illustrations. 


“Wi take no note of Time save by its loss,’’ is the 
expression by the poet Young—of ‘‘ Night Thoughts ”’ 
fame—of a prosaic saying as old as Hebrew Chronicles. 
When either roysterers or pious negroes sing the Old 
Year out and the New Year in, or millions of voices ex- 
change the Happy New Year greeting, then Time’s loss 
takes on measuring notes. But New Year’s Day is an 
oceasion when one may recall the lines of another 
English poet, Philip James Bailey, who, in his epic of 
Festus, has written : 

“We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.’’ 
xx 

The chorus of Happy New Year is yet echoing 
throughout the Union in January’s first week. The 
day in New England is not in such favor as in Knicker- 
bocker New York, and peace-loving, conservative Phila- 
delphia. In Paris it is called /a jour de Van, a phrase 
that emphasizes it as the very day of the year to re- 
spect and remember and keep festally. The French 
take less note of Christmas, which is kept like a Saint 
Day. London cares less for New Year’s Day than 
its traditional Xmas Day of the previous week. On 
New Year’s Day Parisians largely exchange presents— 
so do our own people. Indeed all classes of shop- 
keepers will avouch that more New Year presents 
than Christmas ones are purchased. Santa Claus brings 
Christmas presents mainly to juvenility, but elders 
find their gifts most numerous on New Year’s Day. 
Cynics will tell us that each day begins a new year, and 
that fixing January first as a New Year’s Day is only an 
arbitrary selection. The superstitious take years that 
numerically contain the most odd numbers in calendar 
place as unlucky years. In 1897 are three to one of odd 
numbers. The disastrously financial year of 1837 is 
cited ; 1871 is also adduced as the year of great confla- 
grations ; also 1873 as a year of panic. It is to be 
hoped, however, 1897 will in its events crumble the 
superstition. It brings a newadministration. It brings 
the cruel Sultan under a black cloud of international 
disfavor. It buries many ugly old controversies. It 
ushers many new men and new measures, and bids 
fair to become a year not only of good resolutions, but 
of good, practical per rformances. Let us all keep the 
chorus of Happy New Year a constant echo. 

x» 

Tsaw a cynical friend watching the sports of the 
pupils of the Architectural School, in West Forty- 
sixth Street, near Broadway, and accosted him. ‘I 
presume,”’ said I, ‘‘ you are recalling those pleasant 
lines of the poet Willis: 

***T love to look on a scene like this, 
Of wild and careless play ; 
And it wiles my heart from its dreariness 
To see the young so gay.’ 


“Not a bit of it, my optimistic friend,’’ he return: 
On phe contrary, ne saddened me, for I was thine 


in his Tower cell the night before his execution : 


“Fen such is life; it takes in trust 
Our hopes, our joys, our all we have 

And pays us back with age and dust. 

Then in the dark and silent graye, 
When we have wandered all our ways, 

Shuts up the story of our days.” 

And optimist I and cynical He parted as perhaps 
the champion cynic Job and Elihu often parted—the 
latter mourning, the former an incorrigible grumbler. 

* 
x % 
The holding up of skirts at a crossing, or at an im- 
pediment on the pavement, has ceased to be a con- 
venience to women, and has become a fashionable art — 
—studied, practiced, and indeed taught, so that a woman. 
of gadabout temperament and careless of cab or 
brougham may almost be said to socially stand or fall 
by the way she holds up her skirt. A woman writer in a_ 
London paper says: ‘‘ The women who have studied it 
will tell you that it is an instinct, like the adjustment 
of the veil or the expression of a salute. Up to a point 
they are right, but observation may move more moun- 
tains than faith ever will in these days of unbelief, and 
through the failures of our friends one may haply learn 
elegance. To stand at a crossing is an opportunity. 
There is the woman who is obviously actuated by the 
sole desire to prevent the contact of her petticoats with 
the street at any point. Strong in the consciousness of 
Jaeger and knee-breeches, she is apt to grasp her skirt, 
drawing it around and up while she plunges boldly 
through the mud and her fellow-men. The former she 
has avoided ; the latter will doubtless avoid her in 
future. More frequent is the woman who, lacking the 
conviction of her boots and petticoats, is at pains to lift 
her dress as slightly as is consistent with the rudiments 
of cleanliness. So she hitehes it an inch or so aside 
and walks with the air of one who is naked and 
ashamed, though the only thing to be seen is a well- 
worn shoe and a draggled petticoat. In this task the 
slovenly woman is foredoomed to failure. If you are 
not sure of your clothes as well as of yourself, the right 
angle of elevation and the strong, easy grip at the back 
of your skirt will always be beyond you, as, indeed, 
every grace worth attaining is beyond her who permits 
herself to weary in well-dressing.’’ To which may be 
added a Portfolio reflection, that all women who are 
on the outskirts of society will continue to aid the 
street-sweeper by draggling skirts on their pathway 
through life, and not cultivate the art of skirt gym- 
nastics to the verge of modest grace. 
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N a February morning, in the classic 
days of old, 


A gallant youth sat dreaming of a maid 
with curls of gold. 

Her voice was sweeter than a flute, her 
step was like a queen's, 

And not a waist in all the town was 
neat as Evreleen’s. 

Oft before her ivied window in the snow- 
drifts or the dew 

He had lingered, looking fondly at the 


tapers shining through, 


But the maiden was as bashful as her beauty was divine, 


So now he sought to woo her with a dainty valentine. 


Before him on the table lay a rose of velvet red, 

A fillet wrought of silver just to fit her curly head, 

A string of coral, rosy like her glowing finger-tips, 

And frosted sugar plums to melt like kisses on her lips. 

And yet he could not make a choice, till Cupid, straying near, 
Behind his gilded quiver hid a smile that held a sneer ; 

“ec 


“Go write,’ he said, ‘‘a pretty note, and ask her to be thine, 


And seal it with a kiss to send by old St. Valentine.’ 


The lover took a scented sheet, in hue of palest pink, 

And on it with a slender quill he wrote in blackest ink: 

“ Dear Rveleen !—sweet Eveleen! thy name is my delight, 

Tt maketh musie in my heart from morning wntil night. 

Tis mating time for all the birds, and happy things are they, 
But Tam left a lonely man to sigh my life avay— 


To sigh ny life away, my love, if thow wilt not be mine. 


Oh, come to me, fair Eveleen, and be my Valentine!’ 


Across the purple eventide, and over hill and dale 

The moon, «a silver crescent, flung her glory like a vail. 

And still he sat a-dreaming of the lips he longed to kiss, 

When inward swung the oaken door—what vision fair was this? 
A slight and graceful figure all in ruby velvet dressed, 

With a tear upon her lashes, and a lily on her breast. 

He felt her arms about him in their snowy whiteness twine ; 


“© T come to thee, my dearest love, to be thy Valentine P? 


Oh, ye laqgard lover pining like the youth of olden times 

For a shy and lovely maiden, find a lesson in my rhymes, 

Do not woo her at a distance, sighing at her garden-gate, 

Lest another boldly enters and you find yourself too late. 

Do not send her cards of satin scattered oer with flying doves, 
And a wreath of roses tended by a host of dimpled Loves, 

But a frankly written letter, with your heart in every line ; 

And she will come, like Eveleen, and be your Valentine. 

MINNA IRVING. 


a Mlustrating ‘' A Domestic Tragedy.” 
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HAD accepted the invitation of 
the Countess B—sky to spend the 
summer on her estate in the Goy- 
ernment of Poltava, and had writ- 
ten to announce my arrival for May 
10th. Not for anything would I 
have missed this beautiful month 
in the Ukraine (Little Russia), 
where the flowers are then in full bloom and the 
nightingales have not yet closed the season. I 
had made up my mind to do without sleep for 
the next weeks, in order to listen to the seven 
tunes the southern nightingale is reported to 
sing. But what had tempted me most to accept 
the invitation of the countess was the rumor 
that Mr. Makowsky, our famous painter, and 
his beautiful wife were to spend the summer 
in Ivanofka, and I felt sure Mr. Figner and 
Medea Mey, the tenor and prima donna of our 


~ 
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Italian opera, would sooner or later 
follow. 

I had written to the countess two 
weeks in advance, mentioning that | 
should travel alone, as I had given my 
maid a vacation. On May 7th, upon 
entering the waiting-room of the rail- 
way station, a gentleman in the uni- 
form of a colonel of the gendarmes 
stepped up to me, made his military 
salute, and asked whether I was Ma- 
dame Friedland. Although I never 
interfere with politics in my country, 
“the time not being worth the can- 
- dle,’ I felt myself turning pale at 
such extraordinary proceedings. 

“Yes, sir. What is it you desire ?”’ 

‘“T have received orders to see that 
you travel comfortably to the south. 
The Countess B—sky,’’ he added, smil- 
ing, ‘‘is an old friend of mine, and thought 
it might suit you to have some one at your 
disposal, in case of emergencies. One of my 
gendarmes shall accompany you to the end of 
your journey, and he is entirely to be relied 
upon.’’ 

Being used to travel alone, and proud of my 
independence, which is looked upon very unfay- 
orably by my countrywomen, I protested en- 
ergetically, but the amiable colonel, insisting 
“mildly but firmly,’’? had his way. 

At the stations—that is, every thirty to forty 
minutes—a young soldier of the gendarmes made 


his appearance in my coupé and asked for 
orders. I had to change trains twice, and then 


my military escort proved of great value, carrying 
my bags, getting me a comfortable seat and pro- 
viding me with papers. When at the end of my 
journey I thanked him and tried to put a three- 
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rouble bill into his hand, he stoutly refused, say- 
ing, in our melodious language, so well spoken 
by the common people : ‘‘Soudarinja (madame), 
I dare not.”’ 

Tips are such a usual thing in Russia that I 
was surprised, but | suppose he obeyed orders and 
I know these are strict. 

T had left St. Petersburg snugly wrapped in my 
furs, for which there had been the greatest neces- 
sity. What was my delight when on reaching 
Priva, the little station where the carriage of Count 
B—sky was to meet me, I saw perfect summer— 
green hills covered with flowers, the birds sing- 
ing in the trees and the sky of an Italian blue. 
An open carriage had been sent, and I was de- 
lighted, for this was my first trip to the south, 
and I was longing to see the country. If the 
scenery in Northern Russia is said to be monot- 
onous, we certainly must agree that there is 
plenty of variety in the south — lakes, rivers, 
hills, villages everywhere, and the beautiful 
shady woods through which we drove made me 
regret the shortness of the road. I had tried to 


start a conversation with the coachman, but he 
only knew Little Russian, a language with which 
we people of Great Russia are not acquainted. 
All I could make out was that in the future I 
was not to be called ‘‘ Soudarinja,’’ but ‘‘ Pana,”’ 
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and that we should soon reach our destination. 
And surely these towers and battlements glisten- 
ing in the sun could only belong to Castle Ivan- 
ofka, and by the speed with which we now 
turned into awide avenue of linden, which 
seemed to have seen many centuries, I knew we 
had arrrived. 

‘*Welcome, Sofja Lvoyna; welcome to Iyan- 
ofka !’’ called out the pleasant voice of the 
countess, who had come out on the balcony to 
meet me, while two footmen had rushed out to 
help me and my parcels out of the carriage. 

After the usual inquiries about everybody, I 
was taken into a room which seemed to me an 
ocean of light. 

““We call it the ‘Fonartchik’’’ (lantern), ex- 
plained the countess, ‘‘ because it has so many 
windows ; and I hope you will not sleep any 
the worse for knowing that the Empress Kathe- 
rine II. has passed a night in this room and was 
the first to suggest its name.’’ 

Castle Ivanofka was built in the 16th century, 
but has since undergone many improvements. 
It is a huge stone building, in the style of Rus- 
sian renaissance, and is separated from the two 
wings that have been added to it for the accom- 
modation of visitors by two long corridors, which 
serve as a playground to the children of the 
thirty-two servants employed in the house. 

The countess had sent me up a cup of tea and 
a French novel, as there was more than an hour 
before dinner. 

‘‘T make it a point to give my guests perfect 
liberty,”? she said, ‘‘and as my health is any- 
thing but good, I request the same of them. I 
very rarely dine at the table, and if ever you de- 
sire to have a meal in your own room, you haye 
but to give your orders to Maschenka’’ (Mary) 
“who will wait upon you. You can speak 
French to her,’’ she added, remembering that I 
did not know Little Russian ; ‘‘she understands 
it pretty well.”’ 

As soon as my hostess had left me I began 
to look about in my room. It was very large, 
quite round, and had eleven windows looking 
out in the different directions of the garden. The 
bed was, contrary to the Russian custom, a four- 
post, surmounted by a baldachin of gold-colored 
brocade. The chairs, sofas and screens were of ma- 
hogany and covered with the same material. The 
flood of light that streamed in through the open 
windows made the room look like a mass of gold. 
Everything was old-fashioned, and the pictures 
on the walls, men and women of centuries far 
back, had no reason to criticize the new styles. 
Looking out of the window, or rather a large 
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glass door, which opened on a balcony, I for the 
first time noticed that the house was built on a 
hill formed into an island by surrounding canals. 
Each window offered a different view, every one 
more beautiful than the other ; and I was begin- 
ning to understand why ‘‘The Lantern,”’ out of 
the hundred rooms which belong to the castle, 
had been chosen for her Imperial Majesty. I 
had been made to understand that to every vis- 
itor in Ivyanofka this room was offered for twenty- 
four hours, to do honor, as I supposed, to the 
woman who had done so much for her country. 

A knock at the door interrupted my refiec- 
tions, and two footmen brought in my trunk, 
followed by ‘‘Maschenka,’’ who, in the becom- 
ing costume of the Little Russian peasant-girl, 
and the typical face with the dark eyes and 
small features, looked to me a perfect picture. 

“How is it you know French so well?’ I 
asked, while she was unpacking my things. 

““Wver since I was twelve I have waited on 
Madame Margot, the French governess who has 
brought up the count, and who has lived for 
thirty-five years in the castle, superintending the 
education of little Vera and Mischa. Now she is 
too old to teach, so there are two other gov- 
ernesses.”’ 

“Are there many visitors at the castle?’ I 
asked. 

“About thirty with the Makowskys, who ar- 
rived a week ago, and who are a family of eight 
without Mr. Makowsky, who is still in Paris, but 
who is expected before long.”’ 

I had hardly finished my toilet when I heard 
the dinner-bell, and, opening the door, I saw a 
young gentleman, or rather a boy of about six- 
teen, waiting for me. 

**Permit me to introduce myself,’’ he said, 
with the allures of a grown-up man, kissing my 
hand. ‘I am Nickolas B—sky, the unworthy 
son and heir of this house, and I trust you will 
consider me your page now and hereafter. I 
hope you will like Castle Ivanofka, or rather Ho- 
tel Ivanofka, which is a better name for it, as 
people come and go, and hardly anybody besides 
my mother knows who they are or pays any at- 
tention to them. We rarely introduce people ; 
we think it a useless ceremony. If people feel 
drawn to one another, they become acquainted 
quickly enough in a country house.”’ 

We had passed more rooms and passages than 
I can remember, and were approaching the din- 
ing-room. 

‘¢My father has not returned from the fields, 
and my mother begs to be excused ; she will 
dine with Madame Makowsky, who has a ‘mi- 
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graine’ and keeps her room; but you shall sit 
between my grandmother, who is at the head of 
the table, and Prince Puchkine, our neighbor, 
who, in the absence of Madame Makowsky, is at 
his best.” 

A large room with many people in it is not apt 
to frighten me, but I felt very strange when the 
young count opened the door and I looked into 
a room so utterly different from those I had ever 
seen before. I should haye called it a picture- 
gallery but for the fact that it contains an im- 
mense table, with about thirty people sitting at 
a great distance from each other in gloomy si- 
lence. The walls of this apartment were entirely 
covered with oil paintings of different sizes, and 
the sofas and chairs, highbacked and stiff, were 
placed in symmetrical positions along the walls. 
Before every window—and there were sixteen— 
stood a large marble statue representing a hero 
of Little Russia. The floor was of marble in 
beautiful mosaic. 

‘“My grandmother,’’ introduced my would-be 
page, when we had marched up to the end of 
the table, where sat a sweet old lady in a white 
lace cap and mittens, looking as if she had just 
stepped out of one of the frames that decorated 
the walls. 

“‘Very happy to meet you, Sofja Lyoyna. I 
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have heard of you before,’’ she said, in Russian, 
which I now heard for the first time since my 
arrival. I sat down. 

“Will you ring the bell, prince?’ she con- 
tinued to my neighbor, Prince Puchkine, who had 
risen at my approach. He touched the electric- 
bell, and I nearly shrieked with surprise when 
the large folding doors north and south of the 
apartment suddenly opened, and in flew from 
each side six footmen in the picturesque na- 
tional costume of the Little Russians: wide, 
dark-blue trousers, tucked into the high plaited 
top-boots, a long dark-blue, tight-fitting coat, with 
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she had spoken before, ‘‘ let me introduce you to 
Sofja Lyovna, who has come to study our beau- 
tiful south.”’ 

The young man bowed. The seven courses 
that were served during the hour, consisted of 
bouillon and little patés filled with rice, small 
fried fish (I was told afterward the servants en- 
joyed the large ones), two national dishes, one of 
which was composed of hashed meat, mixed 
with raisins and rice, wrapped in a cabbage- 
leaf and fried, roast beef and potatoes, vegeta- 
bles of all kinds, créme au chocolat and desert. 

During the meal I had looked round, but it 
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brass buttons, coming down in wide folds from 
the waist, round which a broad, red sash was 
tied. Each one carried a dish which he served 
round, beginning from each end of the table. 
‘“Tf you have never been in the Ukraine be- 
fore,’’ said the old countess, turning to me as if 
she had interpreted my thoughts, ‘‘ you will see 
things that you have not been used to, but I 
hope you will enjoy the climate and the scenery. 
My son has lately made improvements, which 
may please even a little lady who has been 
almost everywhere,”’ she quietly added, smiling. 
‘“Prince,’’? she continued. in French, with a 
look that seemed to apologize for the Russian 


seemed that everyone was determined not to 
look at me, and I was beginning to wonder 
whether this solemnity was kept up in my 
honor, or was the order of the day, when I heard 
a little voice saying, at the other end of the 
table: ‘‘ I hope she has brought a white dress ; 
everybody must wear white on my name-day, 
for it brings ill-luck to wear anything but white 
on féte days.”’ 

© Drink your kvass’’ (Russian national drink), 
‘* Mischa, and don’t make remarks at the table ; 
you are here to eat and not to talk.’’ These 
words, said in English by Mischa’s governess, 
seemed te confirm my fears. 
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“Mon Prince,’”’ I said, ‘‘ will you inform me 
who are these ladies and gentlemen with whom 
I have had the pleasure of dining ?”’ 

The prince looked amused. He, too, seemed 
to have guessed my thoughts. 

‘fam sorry that our charming hostess and 
Madame Makowsky are not here to make you 
feel more at home; but it is astonishing how 
quickly one gets used to Ivanofka.”’ 

Here the old lady, who several times had 
looked at me, pleased that I was entertained, 
rose, and all followed her example. 

‘‘Now for a rush,’’ she said, as everybody 
came up to thank her for the dinner. It was 
hard work indeed to be kissed by dozens and 
shaken hands with by the rest; but it is a cus- 
tom with us Russians all over the country to 
thank the hostess and host for the meal one has 
enjoyed—or otherwise. 

While I was trying to find out who was who, 
I saw a middle-aged gentleman, dressed in shab- 
by black clothes, with a smoking-cap on his 
head, going up to the ‘‘ babouschka’’ (the 
grandmother), taking her hand, kissing first the 
palm of it, then the back, then again the palm. 

“‘ Who is he?’ I asked Nickolas B—sky, who 
had joined me like a true page as soon as he had 
a chance. 

“He is the ‘djadenka’’’ (the little uncle) 
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‘““the crank who is necessary to complete a re- 
spectable household.” 

‘“What does he do?” 

‘‘He paints all the tramps he gets hold of ; he 
gathers dry branches in the woods, which he will 
keep for heating his rooms, as he means to stay 
here in the winter. He speaks nothing but Lit- 
tle Russian, being a great patriot, and will only 
favor you with a look when he sees you in our 
national costume.”’ 

“Hm !” I said. 
lady whom he is addressing. 

‘That is my aunt.”’ 

‘“Madame la Générale!’ he called out in a 
loud voice, which made that lady turn and come 
up to me. 

‘Glad to see you, ma chére ; hope you had a 
pleasant journey,”’ she says in a man’s voice and 
a military manner, but with a kind smile. Nick- 
olas informs me in a whisper that it was she who 
commanded her husband’s regiment. 

Meanwhile the rest have disappeared, and I 
am invited to take a cup of coffee on the balcony, 
where we find the countess presiding at the 
table, while Madame Makowsky is reclining on 
a lounge, supported by pillows. So this is the 
most beautiful woman in St. Petersburg—the 
ideal beauty of her husband, whose model she 
has been for almost all his pictures. 

I had been told that Grand Duke Alexis had 
offered her a box of candy with these words : 
‘‘Madame, in opening that box you will see the 


‘“Tntroduce me to that stout 
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loveliest face in the city.’”’ The box contained a 
mirror. 

“‘Lovely’’ is perhaps the best term for that 
face, for there is nothing grand, nothing classical 
in the features. ‘‘A baby face,’’ I thought, as 
I looked into the large, round, lustrous eyes, with 
their constantly changing color—eyes that a Ger- 
man poet might have called ‘‘ Maerchenaugen.’’ 
A nose that in any other face might have been 
deemed too short ; a low forehead, and a lovely, 
half-open mouth, disclosing white, even teeth. 

Those who have seen Mr. Makowsky’s picture, 
“The Last Moments of Ivan the Terrible,’’ have 
found in the young Czarina a perfect likeness to 
the painter’s wife. 

“T have just had a letter from him,”’ she an- 
swered to a remark I made about her husband’s 
Jatest picture, which I admired greatly. 

““He is working at the ‘ Bride’s Attire,’ and 
complains that models are getting rare, even in 
Paris. He hopes, however, to find one 
for his ‘ Bride’ here in the Ukraine.’’ 

““You see,’’ she added, laughing, ‘‘ the 
public has grown tired of his late models, 
who were near at hand, and 
he now meets with diffi- 
culties.”’ 

“Tf you admire Con- 
stantin Hgorovitz as a “7 
painter,’’ said the countess, M4 
passing me a cup of coffee, 
*‘you will soon have oc- 
casion to become enamored Ma a) 
of his beautiful voice, and Fae Si 
I look forward with delight to the - aN 
time when Medea Mey and Figner 
willbehere. Let me tell you, Sofja Lvovna, 
that the Makowskys both are vocal art- 
ists, and I hope we shall all enjoy the concerts 
we have in store. Prince Puchkine rivals the 
great masters on the violin.” 

** And is only surpassed by the countess, who 
is a worthy pupil of Franz Liszt,’’ interrupts the 
young prince, laughing. 

“*T have traveled a great deal in foreign coun- 
tries,’’ I remarked, ‘‘but I have nowhere met a 
people who have so many natural gifts as the 
Russians. I think if the government were to 
levy a tax on every good musician in St. Peters- 
burg or Moscow there would not be a house in 
those cities excluded from it.” 

“And as to painting,’’ added the countess, ‘‘I 
really believe we have but to put a piece of char- 
coal into the hand of any of our little peasants 
here, and we should see wonders. But what is 
the use of encouraging our people, as in so do- 
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ing we but sow discontent? You have perhaps 
noticed a very plain-looking young man at the 
dinner-table’’—indeed I had. ‘‘Some years ago 
my husband found him one day drawing faces 
on a fence. He immediately took him to Kieff, 
put him under a professor, and now, after three 
years’ study, the boy is laboring under the delu- 
sion that he could astonish the world by his 
genius if he only had the opportunities of the 
rich. How unfortunate it is that our common 
people, at the slightest approach to civilization, 
show marked tendencies to nihilism !’” 

While we were talking it had grown dark and 
chilly, and the lamps had been lighted indoors. 

‘“We usually take a ride in the park directly 
after dinner, but I thought you might feel too 
tired after your long journey,”’ said the countess, 
leaning on my arm as we entered the 

drawing- 

: : room. 
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‘and I here- 

with offer to 
introduce 
you to all the 
charms of a 
southern night, frogs included.’’ 

Prince Puchkine protested. ‘‘ Let me be 
of the expedition,’’ he pleaded, ** as Nickolas may 
prove too much for you in the way of informa- 
tion, which he usually crowds upon people who 
are newly arrived.”’ 

‘“Under these circumstances I shall leave you 
to the tender mercies of the prince and be your 
guide through the castle to-morrow morning.” 
And Nickolas disappeared as suddenly as he ap- 
peared. 

The prince brought my wrap, and we de- 
scended the wide, marble staircase, elaborately 
decorated with palm-trees and ferns, and entered 
the garden. 

“How different this is from our northern 
country !’’ I said, looking up at the dark-blue 
sky, where a multitude of stars were sparkling 
brightly. 

‘‘At this time of the year we have no dark 
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nights in St. Petersburg. After the sun has set 
it remains as light as before, and from the end of 
May until the 20th of June we see no stars.”’ 

‘For my part, I prefer the longer evenings,”’ 
replied the prince, ‘‘ for even here in the country 
social life only begins at ten o’clock.”’ 

“‘Tlow do you spend your evenings in Iva- 
nofka? As far as I have seen, the people here 
do not seem to be very sociably inclined,”’ I 
said, remembering how little attention had been 
shown to me. 

“Wait till you see them gather round the 
samovar (Russian tea-urn) for the last meal of 
the day, and you will change your opinion.” 

But I think I hear the first sound of the night- 
ingale, and now we enter fairyland. I had not 
noticed before that the moon had risen and was 
now pouring her pale, silvery light over a scene 
that might well be called fairyland. 

“Prince, is this a dream?’ I said, breath- 
lessly, trying to realize where I was. ‘‘ Are these 
the hanging gardens of Semiramis? Is this the 
Trianon of Marie Antionette, or is it the Fata 
Morgena of Andersen’s fairy tale ?”’ 

‘©A little of everything,”’ replied the prince, 
laughing at my enthusiasm ; ‘‘ lately made into 
this beautiful pavilion by Count B—sky, who is 
exhausting his royal revenues in embellishing 
his country-seat. He made the designs for this 
place, superintended their execution himself, 
and now prides himself, perhaps justly, that 
there is no spot in Europe that surpasses this 
in beauty. Are you aware that we are now one 
hundred feet above the level of the lake before 
us ?”’ 

The land in this government is rather flat, but 
Count B—sky has improved nature by raising 
here and there artificial hills, and the crystal 
waters of this lake before us were once the favor- 
ite resort of frogs and toads. Century-old trees 
had to be cut down to open the view from these 
extended walks into the vast distance, and others 
had to be planted to please the artistic eye of 
the owner. The prince offered me a branch of 
honeysuckle that clustered around the marble 
pillars which supported the pavilion, and we de- 
scended the staircase. I noticed at once by the 
brightness of the moon that we were in another 
region. The lake was entirely hidden by the 
cedar groves that surrounded the little Eden in 
which I now found myself. 

Shall I ever forget the impressions of my first 
evening in the Ukraine? The beauty of the 
night, the glorious moon, the distant sound of 
the nightingales and the stillness in the air re- 
minded me of Count Alexis Tolstoi’s lovely 
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verses on a Little Russian night, in which he 
calls it ‘‘ the world in mystery clad,”’ and indeed 
so it seemed to me. 

And now the nightingales begin their wonder- 
ously sweet music—now farther, now nearer, 
softly and passionately. 

‘Tt is a duet,’? murmured the prince; ‘‘ the 
nightingales never sing in a chorus, but listen to 
that tune! Adelina Patti tried to imitate it 
thirty years ago, but had to give it up. Don’t 
you think the southern nightingales merit the 
reputation they have ?” 

“Let us return,’’ I said ; ‘‘I am growing in- 
toxicated by the fragrance of the flowers and the 
beauty of the scene. To think that there are 
people who still imagine that Russia is a region 
of eternal ice and snow !’’ 

‘Tf you are fond of sketching, I shall certainly 
advise you to begin with this fountain group 
which Count B—sky bought at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. As it is one of Autakolsky’s masterpieces, 
the count did not want to let it pass out of the 
country. The count is a man of talent himself, as 
no doubt you will find when you see the busts 
he has carved in marble. But he is an original 
a type of the proprietor of olden times, for he 
cannot realize that serfdom is a thing of the past. 
Kind-hearted and generous by nature, he is at 
times harsh and eyen cruel to those who do not 
execute his orders promptly. The peasants who 
dote on the countess hate him, and he is often 
threatened by the revolver. He is one of those 
men of whom a foreigner would perhaps say, 
‘Scratch the Russian and you will find the Tar- 
tar.’ But here we are at the castle, and now for 
tea and society.”’ 

In passing through one of the halls we met the 
countess. 

‘“Tam going to say good-night to my chil- 
dren. Will you come with me ?”’ 

I gladly assented, as I had barely caught a 
glimpse of them at dinner. 

“T have little time for my children during the 
day, but I never omit hearing their prayers at 
night,’’ the countess remarked, opening the door 
of a large, very simply furnished bedroom, where 
a girl of about ten years was being undressed by 
a maid, her governess assisting. 

“‘T have brought you a visitor, Vera,’’ said 
her mother ; and, turning to the governess, she 
said, introducing her: ‘‘ This is the lady who is 
kind enough to take charge of my little treas- 
ures.” 

When Vera was ready she knelt down on a 
rug before the image, in front of which burned a 
little red lamp, and began her prayers, which 
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were exceedingly long, as she enumerated the 
many persons whom she particularly wanted to 
recommend to heavenly care. When she had fin- 
ished the Lord’s Prayer her mother kissed her and 
made the sign of the cross three times over the lit- 
tle face, at the same time murmuring a blessing. 
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On the table were different kinds of cake called 
‘*Peerogy,’’ cottage cheese, sandwiches, pre- 
serves, wine, candy, fruits, and a great quantity 
of other things. 
While we were still at the table I heard a sud- 
den slamming of doors outside, accompanied by 
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In the dining-room—a smaller one this time 


we found about fifteen people seated round the 
The housekeeper, 


table, chatting and laughing. 


or “‘dame de charge,”’ 


pouring tea from a silver samovyar, the indispen- 
sable household article of a Russian family, 


whether the Czar’s or the peasant’s. 


as she was called, was 


much scolding and expressions which were little 
in keeping with so refined a place as Castle Ivan- 
ofka. The door opened, and a small, slightly 


built a shooting costume, entered. 


man, in 
of the conservatory ! 


his voice. 


‘“‘That rascal has again taken the plants out 
? he screamed at the top of 
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Nobody seemed to pay any attention to the 
newcomer, who had not even removed his hat. 

“*Never mind the plants, Nickolas ; come and 
meet Sofja Lyoyna, who is dying to know the type 
of a Little Russian proprietor,’ said the countess, 
laughing. 

Count B—sky bowed and kissed my hand with 
the grace of a finished cayalier ; but the next 
moment, remembering his grievances, he again 
shook his whip at the absent sinner, and once 
more indulged in a volley of oaths. We left him 
to his tea and temper, and went into the music- 
room. 

‘*T shall celebrate your arrival with the rhap- 
sody of my great master,’’ said the countess, sit- 
ting down to the piano. 

The room contained all manner of instruments, 
and was finished in ivory satin and rosewood, 
each chair having the bust of a composer carved 
in the back of it. On one of the stands was a 
large, beautiful bust of Liszt, a birthday present 
from that master to his pupil. 

When the countess had finished, a gentleman 
who I was told was the physician of the castle, 
sang a duet with Madame Makowsky, which was 
followed by a concert of Bach, which Prince 
Puchkine played on the violin. 

A footman entered and announced that every- 
thing was ready for cards. Feeling tired, I re- 
fused to take part in the play, which I knew 
would last till the small hours. 

“*Vint’’ is the most popular game in Russia, 
and is certainly very fascinating. It is on the 
same principles as ‘‘ Whist,’’? but more compli- 
cated. Russians always play for money, but as 
the stakes—at least, in good society—are very 
low, it can hardly be called gambling. <A good 
player is so interested in his game, which to a 
great extent depends on his partner, that he 
often forgets good breeding and manners. 

‘“You play like a cobbler,’ I heard an old 
general—who usually was politeness itself—say- 
ing to his partner, who had made a mistake. 
“Vint was certainly not invented for such as 
you !”’ 

It was also very lively at the table where the 
count, ‘‘ Madame la Générale,’’ the French tutor 
of Nickolas, and an officer were playing, and I 
quite expected to see the whip come down on 
the luckless shoulders of the count’s partner. 

When I rose to retire to my room, Prince 
Puchkine lighted a candle for me, as a Russian 
country-house never boasts of gas or electricity. 

The next morning I awoke late, as I had spent 
part of the night in listening to the delicious 
notes of the nightingales. 
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My eyes fell on Maschenka, who had softly 
entered, a bouquet of roses in her hand. 

‘“ With the gardener’s compliment,’’ she said. 
““Hfe hopes you will visit the conservatories as 
soon as your time will permit.”’ 

‘*T suppose you have a wealth of plants in 
Tvanofka ?”’ 

‘“The conservatories are enlarged every year, 
nevertheless Mr. Schulz is obliged to throw away 
hundreds of beautiful orchids for want of room. 
We have eight gardeners, with Mr. Schulz at the 
head. He is a learned gentleman from Berlin, 
and says that the park and conservatories of 
Ivanofka may be counted as the finest in the 
world. Would you like to take your breakfast 
here, or do you wish to go to the dining-room, 
where it is served between eight and eleven? 
The countess and her lady visitors never leave 
their own apartments before lunch—that is, at 
half-past twelye—but the children and their goy- 
ernesses and some of the gentlemen go to the 
dining-room.”’ 

I decided to do the same, as I was anxious to 
extend my acquaintanceship with the people of 
the house who were not visible in the evening. 
Our Russian breakfast consists principally of coffee 
or tea, and bread and butter, and is altogether a 
simple affair. 

Maschenka had informed me that thirty cows 
were kept to supply the table with milk and 
cream. Great was my astonishment therefore 
to find both very poor, and the butter not even 
home-made, but sent from a neighboring farm. 
Marja Ivanoyna, the housekeeper, who served 
the breakfast, informed me that the cows, for 
fear they would get into the park and damage 
the trees, were kept in the stables during the 
whole year, and consequently they did not give 
much milk, the best part of which was prob- 
ably enjoyed in the ‘‘Ludskeja’’ (servant’s 
rooms. ) 

I had made the acquaintance of four govern- 
esses, natives of England, France and Germany, 
who surprised me by telling me the children had 
lessons even in summer. 

‘““Mamma does not wish us to lose the habit 
of oceupation,’’ said little Lilly Makowsky, ‘Sand 
we study two hours a day.”’ 

‘¢ And how do you spend the rest ?”’ I asked. 

“Mostly in a remote part of the park, where 
we play at being Indians. We are just finishing 
our settlements, where we intend to live during 
the summer. We shall light our own fires and 
cook our own meals.”’ 

After I had promised to pay my respects to 
the Indian chief and his squaw some day and 
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to partake of an 
Indian meal with 
them, I left the 
dining-room in 
company with 
Nickolas, who had 
come, true to his 
promise, to take 
me over the castle. 

“We shall be- 
gin with my fa- 
ther’s study, 
which is on the 
lower floor and 
contains many 
curiosities,’’? said 
Nickolas. 

It was an enor- 
mous room, guard- 
ed by a huge 
brown bear, so 
natural in appear- 
ance that for a mo- —— 
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ment I hesitated. 

“That fellow 
was shot by my father three years ago, and 
was stuffed by one of our peasants, who never 
learned the trade, but who is able to do anything 
on earth.”’ 

I wondered why this room was called the study, 
as there were hardly any books visible. The walls 
were covered with ancient and modern war and 
hunting trophies, and the tables and glass cases 
that were scattered everywhere showed a display 
that would have done honor to a small-sized mu- 
seum. 

Nickolas then conducted me to one of his 

mother’s reception rooms. A rather gloomy 
looking room, I thought, as almost every piece 
of furniture was hidden by a dark cover. 
_ “This room,’’ said my guide, ‘‘ contains noth- 
ing but relics of antiquity and barbarism. My 
mother rarely uses it; it makes her sad to look 
at a work that has cost the eyesight of hundreds 
of serf-women.”’ 

I had uncovered a large screen, and could not 
but help uttering a ery of surprise at the wonder- 
ful design embroidered in seed-pearls, so fine that 
the effect of the two swans swimming on a dark 
green pond was that of an exquisite painting. 
Every chair and sofa showed a different design, 
and when my own eyes soon began to feel sore 
with looking at the tiny pearls in which these 
masterpieces of human industry were wrought, I 
could well sympathize with the countess, and I 
was glad to leave the room. 
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The rest of the castle was composed of more 
or less modern apartments, of which some were 
not used at all. The ballroom was immense, 
and contained more than a hundred little gilt 
chairs placed along the wall, on which were 
fastened numberless lustres between pictures of 
the modern schools of France and Russia. 

At a ball given in honor of Medea Mey and 
Figner, who, together with Mr. Makowsky ar- 
rived two weeks later, I could best admire the 
splendor of the ballroom. On that occasion it 
was lighted @ giorno, and the dark foliage of the 
palm, myrtle and orange-trees with which it was 
decorated formed a beautiful background to the 
light toilets of the ladies, and the bright uniforms 
of the military representatives of the neighboring 
garrison town, who had arrived in great numbers. 

My summer at Ivanofka was one of the gayest 
and most interesting I ever spent. 

The B—sky’s, wealthy and hospitable as they 
are, form the centre of a large neighborhood, and 
the numerous name-days or féte-days, offered 
opportunities of many a fancy ball, gala dinner 
and picnic. 

The greatest charm of life in a Little Russian 
country-house lies in the unbounded freedom 
that is allowed its inhabitants, and the want of 
ceremony that’ prevails on all occasions. The 
lady of the house strives to make her guests com- 
fortable and happy, but she does so without any 
frantic effort on her part. 
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Tr was a beautiful September day; the sun 
was gilding the world in gold; the ride that 
morning from Auburn to Syracuse in one of the 
palatial coaches of the New York Central Rail- 
road was a pleasant one, and seemed to give the 
keynote to the pleasures of the day’s ramble. A 
few minutes after arriving in the city, in com- 
pany with our photographer and friend, we 
started on a tour of the Syracuse Salt Works. 
We had planned our tramp and noted the places 
to visit and the objects to photograph, so as to 
make every moment count. 

Quite naturally the first object to claim our at- 
tention was the office of the New York State Salt 
Springs, where we found Mr. Brumelkamp, Super- 
intendent of the Salt Land Reservation, an affable 
gentleman, ready to impart any desired informa- 
tion. Here we learned something of the relation- 
ship between the reservation and the common- 
wealth of New York, which is not without inter- 
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YORK STATE SALT SPRINGS. 


SALT WORKS. 


est. Since the year 1818 the State has owned, 
and by Constitutional provision has controlled, 
what is known as the Onondaga Salt Springs 
Reservation. This is based on a treaty with the 
Onondaga Indians more than a century ago. 

The State owns in fee simple about nine hun- 
dred acres of land in this ‘‘reservation,’’ esti- 
mated to be worth $100,000. These lands are 
oceupied by two classes of salt manufacturers. 
The first and larger class is known as the ‘‘solar 
salt manufacturers,’’ who utilize the rays of the 
sun for the purpose of evaporating the salt water. 
By this method the purest salt is made. In this 
process of manufacturing salt there are twenty- 
six individuals and corporations engaged, who 
occupy about eight hundred acres of the reserva- 
tion. The larger part of these men hold the land 
under grants made by the commissioners of the 
Land Office pursuant to law. The second class is 
known as ‘‘ fine salt manufacturers,’’ who utilize 
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coal and kettles for 
evaporating the Ss 
brines. The fine-salt 
rights are held under 
five-year leases. Un- 
der the fostering care 
of the State the salt 
industry was created, 
and in time to come 
became a source of 
wealth not only to 
those engaged in its 
production, but hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
dollars have been 
poured into the State 
treasury in excess of | 
all expenditures, so 
that New York State 
is debtor to the Onon- 
daga Salt Springs. This industry contributed 
largely to the success of the Erie Canal, and 
the flourishing city of Syracuse owes its wealth 
and prosperity to its influence. 

The industries of the salt lands are divided 
into four centres of operation, known as the Syra- 
euse, the Salina, the Liverpool and the Geddes 
Districts. And as the Syracuse District is the 
largest and most representative in the manner of 
operation, we will confine ourselves to a few 
words about our visit to it. 

The taste of salt in the conversations at the 
office increased our thirst, which nothing but the 
knowledge of further investigation could slake. 

Leaving the superintendent’s office we were 
soon inspecting the first object of interest on the 
salt- fields—the pump-house—which is a large 
stone structure, built into the side of a precipi- 
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tous bluff, a short distance from the Erie Canal, 
whose waters are turned by the great over-shot 
water-wheels that operate the ponderous pumps 
which force the brine up into the water-tower 
for distribution over the salt-fields. In this 
stone house there are two large pumps, each 
of which is geared to a tremendous water-wheel, 
a section of which our photographer shows in 
the interior view of the pump-house. They 
are large enough, apparently, to throw a bar- . 
rel of brine up into the receiver at a single 
stroke. Following the ‘‘salt log,’’ or salt main, 
through which the brine is forced to the tower, 
we ascended the steps on the outside of the re- 
ceiver te the door opening on the second floor, 
thence up an interior winding stairway to the 
dizzy heights at the top. Here, just under the 
roof, was a large receiving vat, into which the 
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brine was plunging at a rapid rate from the 
powerful pumps in the stone house below. From 
the corners and edges of the vat, cross-beams, 
girders and stairs, all down through the tower, 
saline stalactites hang in the greatest profusion, 
reflecting the sunlight in a hundred beautiful 
forms. The window near the top of the receiver 
commands an extensive view of the salt-fields, 
over which the brine is distributed from the 
tower by means of salt logs or lead pipes. On 
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the reservation there are miles of pipe line and 
many storage reservoirs, which have been con- 
structed at a cost of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 

The pipe line, as shown in our illustration, 
which was photographed from a window in the 
receiving and distributing tower, conducts the 
brine to the fields seen in the distance to the right 
near the lake side. Some of these pipes are made 
of iron; but many are made of logs through 
which holes, three or four inches in diameter, are 
bored from end to end, and are joined together 
by enlarging the hole in the end of one log and 
fitting the sharpened end of the next one into it. 
Thus miles of ‘‘salt logs’? are constructed ; and 
the wonder is that they last so long. But the 
preservative quality of saline matter is as effect- 
ive on the fibre of wood as on the tissues of beef. 
Many of these salt logs have dropped their sap, 
leaving only the tougher heart timbers, which 
are kept intact by the brine constantly flowing 
through them. 

From the distributing tower we rambled 
through the salt fields, hundreds of acres in 
extent, where many interesting objects met 
our inquisitive gaze. In the general view of 
the solar salt yards you see what first claimed 
our attention—the salt vats. These are frame 
structures, built on posts of conyenient height, 
about twenty feet square, and are surmounted by 
movable roofs which are rolled back and forth 
over the vats at will. Such vats cost $50 each, 
and there are 45,000 of them on the reservation, 
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which, therefore, cost 
the State $2,250,000. 
These are, however, 
the most expensive 
part of the salt-produc- 
ing plant. The level 
of each division of vats 
is so graded that the 
brine can be let from 
one tier to another by 
gravitation, which is 
always done in order 
to save labor and grade 
the quality of the salt. 
Those receptacles 
which hold the brine 
during the first stages 
of evaporation are call- 
ed ‘pickling - vats,’’ 
and when the liquid 
reaches so many solo- 
meter degrees of 
strength it is trans- 
ferred to the next 
neighbor yats, where the 
evaporation is completed 
and the salt crystals are 

gathered up. In solar evapora- 

tion, where heat is applied only 

to the surface of the brine, the salt crystals 
invariably form on the surface. These first 
appear as little patches of film or scum gath- 
ering on the surface of the brine ; and each tiny 
crystal continues to grow in rapidity accord- 
ing to the strength of the sun’s rays until its 
weight becomes too great for the mother brine 
to keep it any longer on the surface, when it 
sinks to join its predecessors at the bottom of the 
vat. This process continues until the salt sedi- 
ment is sufficient in quantity to justify harvest- 
ing. It is surely a beautiful sight to look upon 
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broad acres of salt vats when the golden rays of 
the sun are beaming down upon the silvery 
brine, at the bottom of which le such a wealth 
of salt crystals, sparkling and glittering as white 
as snow. Though our picture of the salt yards 
is possessed of exceedingly rare qualities as a 
photograph, it is, nevertheless, inadequate to ex- 
press the transcendent beauties of the scene. 

As we lingered on the fields, wishing that we 
might see the harvesters at work, we were 
not disappointed, for, passing through 
one of the streets, we suddenly came 
upon a company of men gathering the 
salt. This they did by means of a large 
scraper, to which a pair of handles are 
attached, and by which one man man- 
aged the simple device, walking behind 
through the salt and brine. It is drawn 
by a horse geared to the scraper with a 
long chain, which works around a pulley 
“ona movable, self-adjusting clamp, which 
fastens itself on to the beam in front of 
the vat. Thus the scoop is open back 
and forth through the vat until the crys- 
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THE SOLAR SALT YARDS. 


tallized salt lies in great heaps in the front side of 
the vats, as shown in our illustration. Then the 
men come through with their hand-scoops and 
fill the tubs, through whose perforated bottom 
the brine drains out and leaves the salt to dry. 
When it is well dried out the salt-carts are 
driven down the streets, the salt is emptied into 
the carts and drawn to the mills, to be ground 
and graded for the market. 

Leaving the fields, we next visited a large 
group of salt-wells, near the Onondaga Lake, as is 
shown by our photographer. On the reservation 
there are fifty of these wells, ranging from 610 
to 2,554 feet in depth. They are artificially 
sunken, into which pipes are fitted and pumps 
attached. Over each a uouse is built to protect 
the pumping machinery, which is operated by 
an engine, whose power is transferred to each of 
the several small pump-houses of the group by 


means of a large cable belt. Professor F. E. 
Englehardt, Ph. D., chemist for the State on the 
salt lands, whose laboratory we visited, says : 
‘The brines as they are obtained from salt 
springs, or artificial wells, contain beside the 
salt, the chloride of sodium, salts of sulphuric 
acid, as, sulphate of lime or gypsium, sulphate 
of magnesia and sulphate of soda. Sometimes 
all three of these are present in very small 
quantities. Sulphate of lime is usually found 
in good brines, and iron is often present in 
slight traces, usually, however, as a carbonate, 
kept in solution by carbonic acid gas. For the 
removal of this gas and the precipitation of the 
traces of iron (which would otherwise give a yel- 
low color to the salt) quick-lime is used in set- 
ting the brines.’’ 

Reports are given of salt water haying been 
continuously utilized at Syracuse for more than 
a hundred years, producing from 25,474 to 
9,053,874 bushels of salt per year. The source 
of this unfailing salt water supply has long been 
a subject of profound study for geologists, some 
of whom have maintained that rock salt was 
somewhere hidden away under the hills sur- 
rounding the Onondaga Valley. That this theory 
was correct has now been demonstrated. Several 
years ago the ‘‘Solvay Process Company ”’ sunk 
a well in the town of Tully, some seventeen miles 
south of Syracuse, and at the depth of 1,212 feet 
tapped a salt vein forty-seven feet thick. Exper- 
iments have proven that a rock salt deposit forty- 
three feet thick underlies the southern part of 
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Onondaga County, which is separated from an- 
other layer fifty-four feet thick by twenty-five 
feet of shales. These inexhaustible beds of rock 
salt are the unfailing source of brine supply on 
the salt reservation. 

Professor Englehardt explained a plan by 
which an inexhaustible supply 
of brine can be obtained from 
the Tully rock salt deposit at 
a very small expense. The 
Tully lakes are situated 800 
feet above the salt reservation, 
and the wells tapping this salt 
deposit are 300 feet below these 
lakes, so that the water from 
these lakes may not only fur- 
nish the solvent of the rock 
salt, but also the power by 
which the saturated brine may 
be forced to the surface, from 
whence it will flow by gravity 
to Syracuse. This would do 
away with the daily expense 
of pumping the brine, and on 
the supposition that the four 
manufacturers of the reserva- 
tion could be supplied with 


3,000,000 gallons of saturated brine for 300 
days in the year, and that every 25 gallons 
of saturated brine would yield one bushel of 
salt. It would give a total annual yield of 
36,000,000 bushels of salt, which would give in 
duties to the State about $360,000 per annum. 
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This seems to be a rare opportunity for the 
profitable investment of capital. 

But as we cared to investigate rather than in- 
vest, we hastened on to visit the dairy salt 
blocks, where fine salt is made by the coal and 
kettle process. This we found to be a low, long 
and narrow building, through the whole length 
of which a great furnace is built, surmounted by 
two rows of large kettles. Great flues extend 
through the furnace, which bring the heat in con- 
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tact with the kettles. By means of the 
salt log lying above the furnace and _ be- 
tween the kettle, the brine is supplied 
at will. The salt made by this process is 
fine in proportion to the intensity of the 
heat used in the evaporation of the water. 
On either side of the furnace are long rows 
of salt bins, where the salt is stored away, 
and from which it is shipped to the market. 
After ‘‘ tipping ”’ the old Irishman who had 
piloted us through—which really we were 
about to forget to do—we passed on to the 
mills and store-houses, as given by our artist. 

When the solar salt is carted in from the 
fields it is dumped into a receiver at the 
mill, from which a belt elevator carries it 
to the top-floor, whence it descends through 
the grainers and sieves, separating it into 
various grades according to the size of the 
salt crystals. Our illustration shows the 
bins and bags of salt just as we saw them, 
awaiting shipment to the merchant. When the 
tour was finished, although weary and worn 
with the tramp of the day, we could not re- 
frain from comparing the effect of new ideas con- 
cerning the making of Syracuse salt with the re- 
juvenating influence of Attic Salt on the ancient 
Grecian literature and life, and with the presery- 
ative power of that divine Truth which the Great 
Teacher of Nazareth had in mind when He said 
to His disciples: ‘‘ Ye are the salt of the earth.” 
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By T. BRUCE DILKS. 


O rranquit hour! Not silent as the midnight, 
But fraught with soothing sounds that lull to rest! 
When God’s hand draws the afterglow’s rich curtain 
Athwart the west. 


The prattling brook, the hum of village gossip, 
The tuneful vesper of the missel-thrush, 
The homing rook—all own the soft enchantment 
Of twilight hush. 


The bare elm-tops stand quiet as the steeple, 
Their tender tracery clear against the blue ; 
The primrose on the greensward drinks serenely 

Deep draughts of dew. 


O quiet hour! O restful scene! O maiden 
In tranquil silence sitting by my side! 
No sweeter peace than this that calms my spirit 
At eventide ! 
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Haim, Pennsylvania! 
Noble and strong! 

To thee with loyal hearts 
We raise our song. 
Swelling to heaven aloud 

Our praises ring ; 
Hail, Pennsylvania ! 
Of thee we sing. 


Tue arrival of Benjamin Franklin in Phila- 
delphia that Sunday morning in October, 1723, 
was an event of great significance not only to 
Franklin himself, but to Pennsylvania as well. 
The dirty, travel-worn youth began his career in 
Philadelphia under very unfavorable auspices, 
but he soon gained the confidence of the people, 
and became a philosopher whom the whole world 
sought to honor. Of the many enduring monu- 
ments to his fame the principal one, no doubt, is 
the University of Penn- , 
sylvania. Education 
commenced at an early 
date in Philadelphia. 
As early as 1683 Enoch 
Flower,. from Wilt- 
shire, opened a school 
in which the three R’s 
were taught; but no 
attempt at secondary 
education was made 

until 1689, when a 
public school was es- 
tablished by the So- 
ciety of Friends. In 

1711 this school re- 
ceived a charter from 

William Penn, and it 
still exists as the Penn 
Charter School. 

It was not until 
1740, seventeen years 
after Franklin arrived 
in Philadelphia, that 

the first important 
epoch in the educa- 
tional history of our 


Majesty as a crown 
Rests on thy brow; 
Pride, Honor, Glory, Love 
Before thee bow. 
Ne’er can thy spirit die, 
Thy walls decay; .~ 
Hail, Pennsylvania ! 
For thee we pray. 
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Hail, Pennsylvania ! 
Guide of our youth ! 

Lead thou thy children on 
To light and Truth ; 

Thee, when death summons us, 
Others shall praise. 

Hail, Pennsylvania! . 
Through endless days! 

Epa@ar M. Diiiey, 97. 


commonwealth begins. In that year, through 
the efforts of Franklin and other gentlemen of 
the city, the Charity School of Philadelphia was. 
established. Three years later Franklin drew 
up an elaborate plan for an academy with ele- 
mentary schools attached. Among the subjects 
proposed to be taught were history, polities, 
ancient customs and English, while Greek, Latin 
and the modern languages were to be elective. 
Franklin set forth his views as to the objects to 
be attained by such an 
institution as follows: 
(1) That youth may 
receive a good educa- 
tion at home and be 
under no necessity of 
going abroad for it; 
(2) that persons may 
“be prepared for civil 
offices ; (3) that per- 
sons may be prepar- 
ed to teach country 
schools ; and (4) that 
it would be an advan- 
tage to trade to have 
such a school in Phila- 
delphia. It was in- 
corporated in 1753, un- 
der the title of ‘‘The 
Trustees of the Aca- 
demy and Charitable 
School of Philadel- 
phia,’’ and the pro- 
prietaries endowed it 
with money and lands 
amounting to £3,000. 
The Academy com- 
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prised three schools, the Latin, the English and 
the mathematical. Dr. William Smith became 
teacher of logic, rhetoric and philosophy in 
1754, and he infused new life into the institu- 
tion, adding a fourth school, the philosophical. 

The Academy had now reached a collegiate 
grade, and Dr. Smith suggested to the Board of 
Trastees that the title of the corporation should 
be changed to that of ‘‘The Trustees of the Col- 
lege, Academy and Charitable School of Phila- 
delphia.’’ This was accomplished in 1755, and 
at the first commencement, held May 17th, 1757, 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on 
seyen young men, one of them being Francis 
Hopkinson, a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, afterward Judge of the United States 
District Court, and the author of ‘‘ The Battle of 
the Kegs.’? Dr. Smith, the first provost of the 
College, was an able and learned man, but he 
was suspected of being not very favorable to a 
separation from Great Britain. As a result, de- 
termined efforts were made to remove him from 
office. The old provincial charter was abrogated, 
and in 1779 a new charter was granted under the 
name of the University of the State of Pennsyl- 
yania. At the same time Dr. John Ewing was 
chosen provost. 

The University was formed under the clause 
in the Constitution of 1776, which provided that 


‘all useful learning shall be duly encouraged and 
promoted in one or more universities.’? In order 
to right the wrong that had been committed in 
depriving the old corporation of its charter, it 
was reinstated in 1789. The city had now two 
rival institutions, and it was found that the cause 
of higher education would be promoted by unit- 
ing the college with the university, which was 
accomplished by an Act of the Assembly in 1791. 
A new corporation was now created, to be known 
as ‘‘The Trustees of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania,”’ 

Although for a time the institution was known 
as the College of Philadelphia, it was soon altered 
to the University of Pennsylvania, being the first 
assumption of the title of university in America. 
The older colleges of America, such as Harvard, 
Yale, and William and Mary, were based on the 
conception of the college as it existed in the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, which are 
groups of colleges, associated in a university, 
each retaining independence in the holding of 
property and in the training of the youth, while 
the authorities of the university confer degrees 
and appoint professors. In the English univer- 
sities the colleges gradually absorbed the proper 
work of the university, and the university pro- 
fessorships were reduced to an empty name. The 
universities of Scotland, on the other hand, re- 
tained their original character as teaching bodies. 
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It was a Scotch professor, Sir William Hamilton, 
who called attention to the anomalous situation 
of the English universities, and secured a reform 
by which the work of the professors has been re- 
stored to some sort of credit, although the con- 
trol both of teaching and examinations is still in 
the hands of the tutors. 

While in colonial days the English college 
was the simple form by which higher educa- 
tion was promoted, the University of Penn- 
sylvania began its career with a more liberal 
foundation. This was largely due to the call 
of Dr. William Smith to the provostship. Dr. 
Smith was a native of Aberdeen, Scotland, 
and was graduated from the university there. 
He therefore brought the proper form of uni- 
versity training to Philadelphia. The curriculum 
was made much broader than in the English 
universities and their American copies. The 
physical sciences were given a prominent place 
beside philosophy, mathematics and languages. 
This beginning was not maintained in the his- 
tory of the University during the first quarter 
of the present century, for the medical depart- 
ment was fostered at the expense of the main 
faculty. The decay reached its lowest point 


in 1829, when one freshman applied for admis- 
sion. 

There are four groups of universities in the 
United States: (1) Those which are the out- 
growth of early colleges, as Harvard, Yale and 
Columbia ; (2) those which have been founded 
by the separate States ; (3) private foundations, 
as Cornell, Johns Hopkins, and Leland Stan- 
ford; (4) ecclesiastical universities, as North- 
western, Chicago and Sewanee. Although the 
University of Pennsylvania, according to its 
foundation, belongs to the second class, it has 
not received until recently proper recognition as 
a State institution. The school organized by 
Benjamin Franklin determined the colonial pol- 
icy in its developed state—that of creating schools 
and depending upon private benevolence for their 
support. The University received no great con- 
tribution from the State until 1779, when a grant 
of escheated lands, valued at $66,666.66, was 
made. No other large appropriation was received 
until 1871, when the Legislature granted the sum 
of $200,000 for the building of the university 
hospital. In 1895 another appropriation of 
$200,000 was received from the State for the pur- 
pose of improving the college department. By 
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this act the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania gave 
complete recognition to 
the University as a State 
institution, and at the 
same time widened its 
sphere of usefulness. 
The original college 
and academy occupied 
the building on Fourth 
Street, between Market 
and Arch Streets, erect- 
ed by Whitfield, and 
long known as the Old 
College. In 1802 the 
University purchased 
an edifice fronting on 
Ninth Street, between 
Market and Chestnut 
Streets, which had been erected by the State of 
Pennsylvania as a mansion for the President of 
the United States, but never used as such. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century broader 
ideas preyailed among our colleges, and profes- 


sional schools of law, medicine and_ theology. 


were grafted on. The University of Pennsyl- 
vania was the first to make this departure, 
founding in 1764 the first medical school, and 
in 1790 the first law school in America. 

In 1868 Provost Goodwin resigned and Dr. 
Charles J. Stille succeeded him. The old régime 
of the University now came to an end and its 
larger career began. One of the most important 
moyements of Dr. Stille’s administration was to 
secure a new site for the University in West Phila- 
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delphia. The'city councils voted the transfer to 
the University of splendid tracts of ground in 
consideration of the establishment of fifty free 
beds in the hospital for the poor of Philadelphia, 
and of fifty prize scholarships in the college, to 
be awarded to graduates of the public schools 
of Philadelphia. Subsequent accessions of ter- 
ritory from the city authorities have brought the 
domain of the University up to fifty-two acres in 
a compact body. 

Dr. William Pepper was elected provost in 
1881, and his administration was rendered mem- 
orable by the founding and equipment of four- 
teen new departments, and the erection of thir- 
teen new buildings. Charles C. Harrison suc- 
eeeded to the provostship in 1894, and under 
his vigorous administration the 
‘scepe of the University is still 
widening, and its facilities for 
work are being improved. Up 
to Dr. Stille’s time the Univer- 
sity partook more of the nature 
of a provincial college. The 
curriculum was reyised and 
the elective system of studies 
introduced. The demand for 
a special kind of education 
has been promptly met by the 
University in the multiplica- 
tion of new courses of study, 
more than three hundred 
courses haying been offered 
during the past year. These 
courses are arranged in elect- 
ive groups, and the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts is conferred 
on graduates who have taken 
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Latin and Greek during the freshman and sopho- 
more years. The new impulses of the century 
are shown in the fact that the degree of Bachelor 
of Science is granted in eight different depart- 
ments or schools. Courses are also offered in the 
Department of Philosophy, Department of Law, 
Department of Medicine, Auxiliary Department 
of Medicine, Wistar Institute of Anatomy, La- 
boratory of Hygiene, Department of Dentistry, 
Department of Veterinary Medicine, Department 
of Music, Museum of Archzeology and Palieontol- 
ogy and Department of Physical Education. 
These various departments at present constitute 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Universities, from their very nature, cannot be 
self-supporting, for they are, after all, charities 
on a large scale. The history of the financial be- 
ginnings of all our older colleges is a history of 
penury, and they had to pass through a struggle 
for a permanent endowment. Even to this day 
President Eliot declares that Harvard is pooz, 
and not, as she is usually considered, a rich col- 
lege. It is only within the past thirty years that 
donations to colleges have been numerous and WILLIAM PEEPER: Ua.D: 
munificent. For more than eighty years before Provost OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA FROM 1881 TO 1894, 
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Dr. Stille became provost, the University had re- 
ceived but one donation, a gift of five thousand 
dollars from Elliot Cresson. The next important 
gift was that of John H. Towne, who endowed 
the Towne Scientific School. In 1881 Joseph 
Wharton, a citizen of Philadelphia, projected the 
Wharton School of Finance and Economy and 


provided it with ample funds. Several of the 
most imposing buildings on the University 
grounds are the gifts of private individuals—for 
instance, the John Harrison Laboratory of Chem- 
istry, the Laboratory of Hygiene, the Pepper Lab- 
oratory of Clinical Medicine, Houston Hall and 
the Wistar Institute of Anatomy. During the 
past two years Provost Harrison has contributed 
five hundred thousand dollars, and he has made 
an appeal for an endowment fund of five mil- 
lion dollars. 

Universities, in all ages, have been organiza- 
tions in which students were taught the highest 
branches of knowledge, and where man’s inheri- 
tance from the past has been preserved and 
handed down to living generations. While in 
the United States an unfortunate confusion has 
resulted from the occasional adoption of the 
term university by an institution of a lower 
grade, the true functions of a university should 
be kept in view. Dr. D. C. Gilman enumerates 
these functions as follows : 

(1) Adherence to its original task of instruc- 
tion. 

(2) To perpetuate all the best achievements of 
mankind in former ages. 

(3) To extend the borders of knowledge and 
to make investigations. 

(4) To form large collections of books, ete. 

(5) To discover and encourage unusual talent 
by recognizing the rare abilities which appear 
alike among the rich and poor. 
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(6) To uphold the highest standards of pro- 
fessional learning in law, medicine, education, 
ete. 

The University of Pennsylvania has shown 
great activity along these various lines, providing 
for the work of instruction a faculty of 273 pro- 
fessors, and drawing together a student body of 
2,800. From its very beginning the University 
has sought to extend the borders of knowledge. 
Franklin himself is a conspicuous example of 
the scientific pioneer. Dr. Smith, the first pro- 
vost, was a vigorous writer, and made frequent 
literary contributions. David Rittenhouse is 
famous for his achievements in astronomy, and 
a new interest in this science has been revived 
at the University by the recent erection of the 
Flower Astronomical 
Observatory. Dr. Jo- 
seph Leidy’s contribu- 
tions to biological sci- 
ence during a period 
of four years num- 
bered seventy, while 
in the Medical School 
the late Dr. D. Hayes 
Agnew rendered his 
name immortal by his 
achievements in sur- 
gery. In economics, 
Dr. Simon N. Patten 
is regarded as one of 
the few Americans who 
have made permanent 
contributions to that 
science, while Dr. J. 
B. McMaster, Professor 
of American History, 
has inyested this subject with a charming literary 
form and scientific accuracy in his ‘‘ History 
of the People of the United States.’ In order 
to further promote the work of research and 
investigation, the University established, in 1884, 
the Department of Philosophy, at the same 
time offering courses leading to the degree of 
_ Doctor of Philosophy. This department is mod- 
eled after the philosophical faculty of the Ger- 
‘man universities. The growth of the department 
has been rapid. 

In 1884~85 there was one matriculate ; dur- 
ing the past year the enrollment reached one 
_ hundred and seventy-one. Among the most im- 
portant contributions made to knowledge by the 
University in recent years are those of the De- 
partment of Archeology and Palwontology. The 
results of the excavations in Babylonia alone 
have carried back the history of the Babylonian 
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people 2,250 years further than it had yet been 
known. In connection with the Department of 
Archeology and Paleontology a free museum of 
art and science has been projected, the whole 
scheme representing an outlay of about two 
million dollars. 

By means of Provost Harrison’s gift of $500, 000, 
known as the George Leib Harrison Foundation 
for the Encouragement of Liberal Studies and the 
Advancement of Knowledge, the University now 
has excellent means of encouraging unusual tal- 
ent by recognizing the rare abilities which appear 
alike among the rich and poor. Upon this foun- 
dation haye been established twenty-seven new 
scholarships and fellowships, of the aggregate 
value of $13,200 annually. The purpose of the 
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adoption of the new system is to build up a 
group of cultured men residing among the stu- 
dents of the University. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity may hold a scholarship or fellowship for 
six years, while a graduate of another institution 
who displays great ability may be retained in 
residence for five years. The University has also 
recognized the fact that woman should receive as 
broad and thorough an education as is possible 
by opening the Department of Philosophy to her 
sex, and also making liberal provision for fellow- 
ships. 

Houston Hall, dedicated January 2d, 1896, to 
the daily social life of the students, was erected 
through the generosity of H. H. Houston as a 
memorial to his eldest son. Here the students 
may meet on common ground and pass their 
leisure hours in recreation and amusement. The 
Hall is the home of a new organization, the 
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Houston Club, to which any student is eligible. 
The new dormitories also make more liberal pro- 
visions for the home life of the students, and, 
when completed, will have a capacity for more 
than one thousand. The dormitories fill a long- 
felt want, and will infuse a new spirit into the 
university life of the student. Heretofore the 
home life of the average college has been absent, 
but the social instinct of the university men has 
found expression in various societies, such as the 
Philomathean Society, the Scientific Society, the 
Greek letter fraternities, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, the orchestra, the banjo club, 
the glee club, the mask-and-wig club, and sey- 
eral others. 

During the past twenty years athletic associa- 
tions have sprung up in many American colleges, 
whose purpose is to cherish 
the love of the various sports. 
The University of Pennsyl- 
vania has given strong em- 
phasis to the importance of 
this movement by organizing 
the Department of Physical 
Education as an integral part 
of the University. Through 
the medium of a director the 
University carries into prac- 
tical operation the theory that, 
during the period of growth, 
the body requires equal train- 
ing with the mind. This is 
but another application of the 
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Prussian system of 
physical culture, which 
was first introduced 
into this country by 
Francis Lieber, in 
Tremont Gymnasium, 
Boston. Here Lieber 
taught scientifically 
Prussian gymnastics, 
and he was one of the 
‘irst exponents in 
America of the phys- 
ical basis of education. 
The ultimate control 
of the athletic sports 
in the University is 
vested in a committee 
created by the Board 
of Trustees. The old 
athletic grounds have 
been given up as’ the 
site of the new dorm- 
itories, and a more 
extensive property has been granted, known 
as Franklin Field. While the University athletic 
sports haye attained great prominence on ac- 
count of the victories of the football and base- 
ball teams, the completed plans for Franklin 
Field provide for a much wider scope of physical 
training. There is also a boathouse for the Uni- 
versity crews, situated on the Schuylkill River, 
above Fairmount Dam. With these excellent 
facilities the University may now hope to accom- 
plish, in the physical training of the students, 
those results which are considered so important 
in modern education. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall says: ‘‘ Universities have 
become the leading question of our age. Their 
patronage is the chief glory of the modern State, 
and their discoveries now kindle the brightest 
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lights on the Muses’ sacred hill.’’ Longfellow, 
in ‘‘ Hyperion,”’ says of a university : ‘‘ What 
a strange picture a university presents to the 
imagination! The lives of scholars in their 
cloistered stillness ; literary men of retired hab- 
its, and professors who study sixteen hours a 
day, and neyer see the world but on a Sunday. 
Nature has, no doubt, for some wise purpose, 
placed in their hearts this love of literary labor 
and seclusion. Otherwise, who would feed the 
undying lamp of thought? But for such men as 
these, a blast of wind through the chinks and 
erannies of this old world, or the flapping of a 
conqueror’s banner, would blow it out forever. 
The light of the soul is so easily extinguished. 
And whenever I reflect upon these things I be- 
come aware of the great importance, in a nation’s 
history, of the individual fame of scholars and 
literary men.”’ 


Tue known and classified varieties of ants in 
Central America are so numerous, their forms 
and habits so different and curious, and their in- 
stincts so remarkable, that it would be a hopeless 
task to attempt more than a mere outline of some 
of the more interesting characteristics of a few 
families. 
This little articulate, which we often ruthlessly 
tread upon or brush aside with the foot, is pos- 
sessed of far more intelligence than most of the 
higher forms of creation. Those who have made 
a study of its domestic life and general demeanor 
~ have been rewarded with almost startling evi- 
dences of intelligence, if not of reasoning fac- 
ulties. 
The ant is a social creature, living in large so- 
cieties, and generally laboring in common for the 
protection of her ‘‘queen’’ and the multiplication 
of her species. To this end she carefully selects 
and arranges her household, appoints servants to 
preserve its tidiness, and soldiers to defend it, 
while laborers .are sent away to bring back ma- 
terials for the nest and food for the long period 
of hibernation and incubution, when the invierno, 
or wet season, causes a cessation of activity. 
With the opening of the verano, or summer, they 
once more emerge into the bright sunshine, the 
fertile ‘‘queen’’ having blessed them, in the 
meantime, with a vast new army of workers. 
The laborers are all neuters, as, in the singular 
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Truly, old Pennsylvania has a nobler mission 
than the average sophomore is apt to think. If 
the monks of the Middle Ages, when books were 
few, copied upon parchment in their dingy cells 
the accumulated knowledge of the past and 
handed it down to us, the responsibility resting 
upon Pennsylvania and every other university is 
much greater. These institutions are the guard- 
ians of the wisdom of the past, the nurseries of 
liberty, the pioneers of scientific research, and to 
them has been assigned the charge of fixing the 
highest standards of professional life. A great 
writer has said: ‘‘There is a love of knowledge 
and a true science under all the variety of the- 
ories.”’ May the University of Pennsylvania 
ever be able to make large contributions to this 
true science, and to shed forth from its lofty 
position the faithful beams of knowledge and 
truth. 


DNS OR, Te DRO RNES: 
OBSERVATIONS OF THEIR HOME LIFE, TIDINESS AND SOCIABILITY. 
By A, JAMES MILLER. 


economy of nature, the male ants are drones, 
who, in due time, are subjected to a regular 
formal execution by their murderous spouses, 
with the exception of a few, who are left to propa- 
gate the species. This slaughter occurs after the 
younger generation are ready to garner the food 
for the next season, and what is often thought to 
be a battle between different species is only the 
annual execution of these males. 

The ant has the faculty of recollecting past 
events, as demonstrated by this extermination, 
while the remembrance of things which contrib- 
ute to her pleasure or threaten danger, are mani- 
fest in every action and gives proof of judgment. 
They also have a language, or some method of 
comparing sensations, because they are often 
seen to leave the ranks, singly or in pairs, and 
rush back to the nest for some mysterious cause, 
all of which is a manifest display of reason, and 
all of these faculties constitute intelligence. 

During an extended residence in the Repub- 
lics of Honduras and Salvador, and a less ex- 
tended sojourn in Guatamala and Nicaragua, it 
was one of our favorite pastimes to observe the 
curious and interesting habits of these insects, 
which were present everywhere. 

The ant is supplied with comparatively strong 
mandibles and a sting, which are its weapons of 
aggression and defense. Her antenne, or feelers, 
protrude forward like horns, and are her organs 
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of touch, and some naturalists think they also 
administer to other senses, possibly that of hear- 
ing. Itis an articulate, with the abdomen devoid 
of limbs, which makes that part vulnerable in 
battle, although the end of the abdomen is sup- 
plied with a tiny sting, which does effective 
service. They are prolific breeders, and it is 
computed that each nest turns out not less than 
20,000 new ants each season. The queen ant of 
the African termites lays 80,000 eggs in twenty- 
four hours. With all the varied enemies which 
subsist upon them, and the manifold perils to 
which they are daily subjected, and where thou- 
sands are destroyed in various ways, nature 
seems to have taken a hand in making their 
progeny so great that no evil, however deci- 
mating, could annihilate the species. 

As to the prodigious procreation of ants and 
the myriad eggs found in a single nest, Pro- 
fessor J. G. Wood says: ‘‘ Were they all to live, 
or were even a moderate percentage to survive, 
the whole country would be eaten up by the 
wood-ant alone in a few years.”’ 

Among the interesting varieties of these myr- 
iad insects is the white ant or termite. Though 
not having all generic identities with the true ant, 
he has the same habits and characteristics. Like 
the white man among his fellows, the white ant 
assumes the lordship and aristocracy of crea- 
tion among the articulates. He appears to ob- 
serve a regular system of caste, having vassals 
to do work, sentinels and soldiers to guard his 
habitation, while something similar to courtiers 
are eyer about the august presence of the queen. 
This mimic nobility are not courageous, or, 
rather, they may disdain street broils, as they 
hurry home and call out their soldiers to chas- 
tise any daring ant of another tribe that might 
assault them. We have often observed whole 
troops of these aristocratic noblemen scamper- 
ing home, with a few ants of a smaller species 
in hot pursuit. 

But the true and genuine masters of the ant 
kingdom of the tropics, and decidedly the most 
sagacious of all this vast family of insects, is the 
warrior ant (formica sanguinea) who, like the 
lion among beasts, is the terror of the whole 
species. He is a red bodied fellow, of medium 
size, and is rarely seen except in great armies, 
marching in true military style. In these expe- 
ditions, whether foraging for supplies, invading 
the kingdom. of others or going upon ordinary 
parade, the strictest discipline is enforced. Gen- 
erally the army moves in single file, but some- 
times in twos, and marching at the sides, at in- 
tervals, can be seen the officers—the captains— 
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who will prod with their mandibles any laggar 
who is not keeping up the uniform pace. We 
have often seen two of these officers eject a pri: 
vate from the line, and, after administering : 
sound drubbing, send him to the rear to get in 
line again. Of the formica sanguinea, or red ant, 
Mr. F. Smith mentions no less than four species 
which are imprisoned and enslaved by them. They 
generally invade a nest and carry off the pups 
as spoils of war, which they carefully nurture 
until] they assume a perfect form, when they are 
required to do the drudgery about the cells. . 
When foraging they first clean out two roads 
within a half inch of each other, and one of these 
is taken by the line going to work, and the other 
for those returning with their burdens. When 
bent upon mischief, such as a premeditated in- 
yasion to capture slaves, their movements are re- 
doubled and they act in a more excited manner. | 
This fact was clearly manifested to us one day in: 
Salvador, when we observed an interminable line — 
of these little creatures crossing our path, and — 
marching up a small declivity into a neighbor- — 
ing field. Their apparent unusual agitation led — 
us to stop and investigate. Following the trail 
of the army for a short distance, we soon came 
upon the source of their commotion and a verit- 
able battle-ground, where another tribe of ants 
were defending their home and young against 
the invasion of these would-be slave drivers. 
The battle for the mastery was sanguinary in the 
extreme, as the two varieties would march for- 
ward, grapple each other, fall down, roll over, 
stinging and biting, until sometimes both the 
combatants would succumb with mortal wounds. 
Their places were instantly supplied by reserves, 
as recruits were constantly coming in, and would 
march forward to their doom with all the hero- 
ism imaginable. Thus the conflict continued for 
more than an hour, and the ground for several 
feet around became strewn with the dead bodies 
of these valiant combatants. As there seemed no 
immediate prospect of victory for either side, we 
left them to their carnage, well knowing that the 
superior prowess of the warrior ant would finally 
succeed and they would return home with their 
booty in numberless slaves. 
There is another tribe of small ants encoun- 
tered in Honduras, who moye about in irregular 
companies on the hot plains of Comayagua, and 
other low districts. To shield himself from the 
intense heat of the sun he will bite off a sec- 
tion of a green leaf, and, holding one end in 
his mouth, allow the other part to fall back 
over his body, forming a perfect umbrella and 
shield against the rays. 


nt-eater of the East. This animal can 
yriads of them in a day, picking up, 
is peculiarly elongated tongue, an entire 
it marches past him. Some of the toads 
ards also subsist upon them. 

rolific source of nutriment to certain small 
ies of ant is furnished by the aphides, a 
es of tree-moth in the tropics. When these 
s ‘pass over the leaves of a tree, they con- 


“Take these to wear for me,’’ 
: Love’s phantom smiling said 
To maid all fancy-free, 
And offered roses red. 


_ She took the glowing sign, 
Nor recked the hidden thorn, 
Till each treacherous spine 
Her hands were pierced and torn. 


Yet on her heart she laid, 

Nathless, one blossom red ; 

I marked it droop and fade, 
Though with a heart’s biood fed. 


>ELOTA has its origin in the Basque provinces 
pain and France. It is extensively played 
oth sides of the Pyrenees, but to see it played 
verfection one should visit the peat Amer- 


of their talents and better pay. 
Buenos Ayres contains at least four or five great 
courts in which the game can be played, and 
e idea of the popularity of the entertainment 
be gained from the fact that these courts are 
ble of seating over a thousand spectators, 
d on the day of any great match are crammed 
to suffocation. The court itself it sixty yards 
ng by fifteen broad. It has one side-wall and 
end-wall at right angles to each other. Fac- 
these walls sit the spectators, tier upon tier ; 
d seated upon their chairs on the space be- 
t een | the actual court and the front row are the 
vires. The number of points, or tantos, in 
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stantly deposit a liquid, known as ‘honey 
dew,”’ and for this the ants exhibit a great pre- 
dilection. Not content with taking this ‘‘ honey 
dew,’’ the ant anticipates the fall of the secretion 
and eagerly laps it up as it exudes from the in- 
sect. In fact, they make much the same use of 
the aphides as we do of cows, and even carry 
them off to their nests and keep them for milk- 
ing. This fact has been indubitably established 
by Professor Wood, the entomologist, and an 
instance of it is given in the ‘‘ Letters of Rus- 
ticus.”’ 


WOW E  TOdGE Ns. 
By ISA J. POSTGATE. 


~ Death brought a leaf of yew, 
When Loye’s fleet bloom was dead, 
“The love I give is true,” 
In gentle tones, he said. 


“This leaf upon thy heart 
Will heal its wound of pain, 
Till with a grief or smart 
Tt ne’er shall ache again.” 


Without a thought of guile, 

Death’s love’s is strong and deep: 
So with a wistful smile 

The maiden feel asleep. 
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a game are forty, though sometimes twenty-five 
or thirty only are played ; and a board, in full 
view, keeps the interested spectator well ac- 
quainted with the varying fortunes of either 
side. 

The four players, clothed in white trousers, 
red or blue jerseys, and basque caps, wear on 
their feet, in place of our tennis shoes, the 
alpargata—a canvas slipper soled with straw. 
Upon their right hands is fixed the cesta, or 
chistera, with which they drive the ball. This 
instrument can best be described as resembling 
those wickerwork grooves which are put over 
the wheels of bicycles to save a lady’s skirts 
from being mudded. It is rather more than 
a foot long, and the hand fits into a kind of 
glove at one extremity, being further bound 
round the wrist with leathern thongs. With this 
they either strike or scoop the ball. As a matter 
of fact, the ball is caught, poised, and then driven 
back ; but the three separate actions only look 


PLAYING PELOTA, 


like one; and the force with which the ball can 
be driven is infinitely greater than that which 
can be got out of a tennis-racket. There are 
plenty of players who, standing in the middle of 
the court, can volley or half-volley a ball against 
the end-wall with such strength as to send it out 
of the other end of the court altogether ; and it 
must be remembered that the court is sixty yards 
long. As in the game of tennis, a great deal de- 
pends on the service, and the man who is ‘‘in”’ 
has always a slight advantage ; but the rallies, 
when once fairly started, are interminable. The 
agility, the extraordinary swiftness and subtlety 
with which a player will recover a difficult ball 
—especially in the back-handed strokes—and 
their marvelous judgment of distance are al- 
most inconceivable. Moreover the players’ pow- 
ers of endurance are taxed to the utmost by 
the enormous size of the court and the space 
they have sometimes to cover. These latter 
are generally known to the public by their 
nicknames-—‘‘ E] Manco,’’ the one-armed ; ‘‘ E] 
Chiquito,’’ the little one, and many other soubri- 


quets—and in the intervals of play are the sub- 
jects of much tender solicitude and encourage- 
ment. For the spectators are often wound up to 
such a pitch of enthusiasm by a long rally and a 
good stroke that at the end of the round they 
will shower pieces of money and eyen their hats 
and walking-sticks upon the player who has been 
fortunate enough to please them. 

Unfortunately the players do not always please 
them, and the cry of ‘‘ Lindo !’’—pretty stroke 
—is not the only one that resounds through the 
court. The betting is very heavy indeed, and 
there are always the same suspicions connected 
with the game as are attached to horse-racing. 
It takes very little to persude a hot-headed South 
American, who has got a good deal of money on, 
that his side is losing the game on purpose ; 
and then the hoarse shouts of ‘‘ Robo !’—rob- 
bery—entirely drowns the applause of the trium- 
phant backers. Indeed, it is to be feared that 
by far the largest part of the audience is assem- 
bled simply and solely for the sake of gambling 
on the game. 


‘OU’RE a nice girl,’”’ ob- 
served Howard, putting 
down his hat on the table 
and regarding Nora re- 
proachfully. 

‘*So I have been told,’ 
replied Nora, warming her 
pretty foot at the fender. 

P _ “Why didn’t you walk down to the lodge to 
_ meet me?” 
TT was so interested in Alec,”’ returned Nora, 
demurely, ‘‘that I couldn’t tear myself away 
from him.” 
~ ** Alec—that little dude!’’ with ineffable dis- 
dain. ‘‘ Well, Miss Preston, I cannot in all 
veracity say that I admire your taste.’’ 
_ ~“No?? inquired Nora, mockingly. ‘‘ How 
depressing ! How shall I live until this calamity 
be overpast !”’ 
‘Oh, come now, Nora !’’ cried poor Bob, des- 
_perately. ‘‘Hang it all! I always get the worst 
of it when I attempt to fight with you. But I 
was so disappointed when you did not -come 
down the driye to meet me. I thought the note 
-Isent would whet your curiosity. I have such 
a surp——” 
_ A rosy hand was laid over his lips. 

“‘Tjon’t say it !’’ gaily cried the girl. ‘‘I hate 
the word. Ihave had a surfeit of surprises of 
late. I can’t bear any more.”’ 

Howard kissed the pink palm very earnestly. 
‘‘Ah, but you must listen to this. It’s posi- 
tively thrilling. Nora, I’ve had a raise.”’ 
Vol. XLIII.—18. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


“ Above the vulgar flight of common souls.’ 


‘“Oh, you sinner !’’ interrupted Nora, sternly. 
““You promised me faithfully that you would 
not play poker any more.”’ ; 

‘“No, no; don’t misunderstand me. 
a little game this time. 
my salary has.” 

‘Ah! well, that’s different,’? returned the 
girl; ‘‘that’s perfectly lovely. I’m so glad for 
you, Bob.”’ 

“Lovely !’ cried Howard—‘‘lovely! It’s 
heavenly. Besides,’’ preening himself like a 
peacock, ‘“‘look at me! Behold me! What do 
you see?” 

‘CA very conceited young reporter,’ 
Nora, laughing at his airs. 

“Reporter! No, Miss Preston,’ striking a 
pose as if about to deliver a speech. ‘‘No; 
those long, happy, blissful days of running 
through hotel lobbies and mud are gone, let me 
hope, never to return. Hark from the tombs a - 
doleful sound! That delightful haunt shall 
know me no more, I trust. No longer will I in- 
vest Mulberry Bend, Mott Street and the Ten- 
derloin, looking for local coloring. Away with 
notebook and pencil! Avaunt! Scat? What, 
ho, minions, bring me scissors and paste-pot ! 
Nora, gaze upon the future city editor of the 
Daily Planet.”’ 

“Bob, Bob, how beautiful! So you are ac- 
tually an editor,’’ taking both his hands and 
looking him over with happy, proud, loving 
eyes. 

‘‘Yes,’’ returned the triumphant young fel- 


It isn’t 
I have not been raised ; 


? 


replied 
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low, ‘‘or, rather, shall be next Monday. There’s 
a big turn-over in the office, and I’m promoted. 
An editor! Now, then, Miss Preston, just listen 
to me give out a few assignments: Mr. B. Jones, 
in South Brooklyn there lives a man who has 
been heard to state publicly that he loves— 
loves? nay, dotes upon—his wife’s mother. He 
is, of course, insane or a freak. At all events he 
is a dangerous character. Find him, interview 
him, stating whether in your opinion the com- 
munity is safe while he is at large. Mr. 
Q. Smith, cross the North River and find a char- 
acter known as the Hoboken Terror. He is a 
tough and a prominent alderman, and we must 
have his views on police reform. Write them 
yourself, if necessary. Mr. McFlimsy, interview 
a number of prominent citizens on scarecrows. 
Find out if any advance has been made in dress- 
ing scarecrows in the last twenty years. Get 
Chauncey Depew to tell you whether the scare- 
crow of his boyhood is good enough for him. 
This is a vital topic, and must be vigorously 
handled. Mr. Parkhurst ought to give you some 
good stuff.”’ 

‘Bravo |’ eried Nora. 
make a lovely editor |’ 

‘“An editor!’ said an inquiring voice from 
the doorway, and Mrs. Dorchester, in rustling 
black satin, trailed in—‘‘an editor! Is there 
an editor about? I hope not. We've been vis- 
ited by every calamity save editors, and I> was 
ereatly in hopes we should escape them.”’ 

‘Well, Mrs. Dorchester,’? said Howard, 
flushed and jubilant, giving his hand to the 
stately dame, ‘‘ you see it’s impossible to avoid 
the scourge. In me, you behold an editor—in 
the bud, but yet an editor.” 

‘My dear boy,’’ said Mrs. Dorchester, cor- 
dially pressing his hand, ‘‘I’m sure I’m de- 
lighted to hear of your advancement. And now 
Iam also sure you will write an editorial about 
the flying-machine ; will you not?” 

“On the day,’’ said Howard, recklessly, ‘‘ that 
the S. Alexander Dorchester Airship makes its 
trial trip, I will write an editorial that shall sim- 
ply bristle with wit.” 

‘‘Hfere are pen, ink and paper,’’ said Mrs. 
Dorchester, briskly, going over to the desk ; ‘‘get 
to work, Mr. Editor ; get to work !’’ 

‘‘ What do you mean?’ demanded the newly 
fledged. 

‘My precious Alec has just sent me word that 
he is about to set sail from the stable roof and 
cleave the Empyrean with his motor.”’ 

Nora repressed an exclamation. This was the 
meaning of Alec’s dark hint to her that some- 


**Oh, Bob, you will 
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thing was going to happen to sicken his mamma 
of the airship. 

‘*T did not dream,’’ pursued the good lady, 
“that this machine was so near completion. 
The last time I saw it, it was a mass of wires, 
wheels and straps. To be absolutely candid, I 
must say that it looked more like a hoop-skirt 
than a flying-machine. But the dear child as- 
sures me that he has brought order from chaos, 
and that the hour of his triumph is at hand. 
Hic fame, salaratus !’’? concluded Mrs. Dorches- 
ter, with one of her best Latin quotations. 

At this moment Father John drove up to the 
great hall-door, and, alighting, cast curious eyes 
toward the stables, where a small group of serv- 
ants was hastily collecting, laughing and clap- 
ping their hands and pointing in good-humored 
excitement. After a moment’s survey of the 
scene the priest entered the house and took his 
way to the library, where he was quite certain 
of finding some of the family. 

‘‘Good-morning, everybody,’’ he cheerfully 
called on going into the room. ‘‘ Howard, my 
boy, glad to see you. What is going on in the 
region of the stables? There appears to bea 
riot”? 

“Tt is my Alexander,’’ said Mrs. Dorchester, 
proudly, ‘‘who is drawing that posse Tomatis. 
He is about to wing his way on his trial trip.” 

‘“The airship is finished, then ?”’ asked Father 
John, a gleam of quiet humor lighting up his 
eyes. 

‘*Yes, the great work is done. Presently we 
shall see the brave child floating like a—like a 
condor through the etherial blue. Come to the 
window, everybody. See, there he is! Courage, 
my son. What !—what, upon earth? Fanny 
Durand, as I live! Why is she with him ? What 
is she going to do? She seems to encourage 
him. She is buckling his armor on. There, he 
is ready! See, he leaps ! he mounts |! he——” 

Loud shouts, shrieks of laughter and a fright- 
ful crash were heard. Mrs. Dorchester screamed 
and sank, a heap of limp black satin on a chair, 


. CHAPTER XVIII. 
“T would ’twere bedtime, Hal, and all well.” 
‘* Hp is killed ’ she cried, wringing her hands; 
‘the is killed !’’ 
Though Nora and Howard were in convulsions 
of laughter, they attempted to reassure the 
mother of the great inventor. Father John, who 


a few moments before had never been more re- 
mote from laughter in his life, had all he could 
do now to keep his gravity. The situation be- 


gered into the room, bruised, with broken 
ad, blackened eyes, and with remnants of 


able point of his person. He was a fright- 
1 apparition as he entered, rubbing his head 
th an evil grin upon his dirty face. Behind 
crept his accomplice, smothering her gig- 
gs in her handkerchief. 
Mrs. Dorchester rushed to him, her draperies 
‘f uttering like the wings of a ship ander full sail. 
aM “Speak to me!’’ she cried. ‘My child, what is 
it? Are you killed ?”” 
“T think I am !” returned her hopeful son. 
; am not quite positive, but it looks that 
way. Now, mamma, I hope you are satisfied ; I 
4 old you all along, you know, that I couldn’t 
build this damned——”’ 
_ **Oh—oh !’* shrieked Mrs. Dorchester, ‘‘ do I 
hear aright? Is this profane creature my Alex- 
ander ?”’ 
“Yes, it’s your own Alexander, and I’m 
damned 
_ But here Mrs. Dorchester swooned on a neigh- 
boring chair. The girls rushed to her aid, and 
Father John, laughing in spite of himself, came 
forward, and, taking Alec by the shoulders, 
steered him toward the door. 
“Go out of the room, you young jackanapes,”’ 
he said. ““Don’t let your mother see you in 
, ties rig when she recovers. It’s a great pity ue 
-flying-machine didn’t break your rascally neck.’ 
“All right, Father,’’ said ‘Alec. “I say, Bob, 
come and help me get off this toggery.”’ 
Howard responded with great alacrity to this 
invitation, and the two were soon in Alec’s room, 
where the latter unfolded the dark plot he had 
* hat morning hatched against his mother. 
“First idea of my life, Bob,’ he said. “‘ Not 
bad, eh, for a beginner ?”’ 
Meanwhile Mrs. Dorchester, under the kind 
- ministration of Nora and Panny. , slowly revived. 
_ ‘What is it?’ were her first words. ‘‘ What 
has happened? Was it my Alexander or a night- 
mare ?”” 
“Alec tried the flying-machine, dear Mrs. 
Dorchester,” said Nora, soothingly, era it was 
a total failure.”’ 
~ “Then he shall begin anew on a fresh model,”’ 
said the lady, firmly, while Nora and Fanny ex- 
changed looks of consternation. ‘Of course, 
‘something was wrong. Probably the walking- 
beam was too short, or possibly there were too 
many spokes in his wheels. But he must try 
again and again, even to the ultimatum of fool. 
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Am I not right, Father John, in insisting upon 
Alec’s perseverance ?”’ 

er dear Mrs. Dorchester,’ replied Father 
John, ‘‘why not encourage Alec to invent some- 
aa less intricate than a flying-machine? Let 
him try his hand at a—a—a—potato masher, for 
instance.”’ 

‘“*T cannot allow Alec to fritter,’’? said his 
mamma; ‘‘he must work at some great inven- 
tion. Where is the wretched boy? I must have 
a serious talk with him.”’ 

“Wait a moment, Mrs. Dorchester,’’ said the 
priest, as she rose to go; ‘‘there is much more 
serious business in hand than Alec’s invention. 
Fanny, my dear, will you leave us for a mo- 
ment ?”’ 

Awed by the grave look which had come upon 
Father John’s face, Fanny caught up her hat 
and left the room. 

‘“Mrs. Dorchester, Nora, my love, I received 
this telegram this morning ‘at breakfast. It is 
from Ned. He landed last night, and will be 
here this afternoon. Mrs. Dorchester, you must 
prepare Mary for this ordeal. Nora, you must 
keep these giddy young people engaged and out 
of the way, while I strive to bring about a recon- 
ciliation between your aunt and uncle. Mrs. 
Dorchester, will you go at once to that poor girl 
and tell her to be brave? Nora, may I rely upon 
you to act as if nothing unusual were transpir- 
ing? I want the library to myself this after- 
noon.”’ 

Mrs. Dorchester silently pressed the priest’s 
hand, and withdrew, going at once to her niece’s 
apartments. Nora threw her arms about her 
uncle’s neck and kissed him with tears in her 
eyes. 

‘God grant all comes right,’’ she whispered, 
then left him. 

‘“To-day,’? murmured the priest—‘‘ to-day he 
will be here. To-day I must plead for Mary. 
Plead? No; demand what is her right. God 
help me! HowTI dread this day! How this 
black pall seems to settle down upon and close 
me in!” 

There was a knock at the door. 

““Come in,”’ said Father John. 

The door slowly opened, and Barney thrust in 
his shaggy head. His eyes were full of warning, 
and he held his finger on his lips. 

“‘Whist, yer riverence,’’? he whispered. ‘‘Are 
yez alone? I must spake wid ye.”’ 

““T am alone. Come in.”’ 

Barney entered, and, carefully closing the door 
behind him, approached the priest stealthily and 
murmured : ‘‘Throuble shure, Father. All night 
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there were strange men hanging about the place. 
The mon at the stables is that terrified, and, be- 
dad, soam I. [’m thinkin’ they do be on his 
track, yer riverence. Fwat will we do?” 

The priest’s brow contracted. He hesitated. 

“Ts there anyone about the place now ?’”’ he 
asked. 

*“No, Father. D?ve seen no wan to-day. But 
last night there were four different men about. 
Iran into wan in the shrubbery, another wur 
smokin’ at the lodge, and Oscar’’—he whispered 
the name—‘‘ saw wan in the moonlight, shtaring 
up at his window. Oh, they’re after him shure, 
sur.”’ 

‘Barney,’ said the priest, speaking rapidly, 
“‘there’s no time to be lost. You must get Os- 
car up to the house. Bring him through the 
shrubbery and into the conservatory,”’ indicating 
the hothouse, which opened from the library by 
a glass door, now standing ajar. ‘‘Tell him to 
wait in there till IT call him. On no account 
must he speak to me if there is anyone here with 
me. Can you do this without attracting atten- 
tion ?” 

Barney hurried away. The priest, every nerve 
now strung to its highest tension, rang the bell 
and ordered the servant who answered it to bring 
his luncheon into the library, as he had some im- 
portant business to transact and would not join 
the family at that meal. 

“What will happen under this roof ere night?” 
eried Father John, when once more alone. ‘*Poor 
Oscar! Will they take him? God forbid! And 
if I find Ned hardened and defiant, and confront 
him with the man he has wronged, he may at 
once denounce Kenneth. Ah! only the wisdom 
of Heaven can guide me this day.”’ 

“What will happen under this roof ere 
night ?”’ 

What indeed ! 

Well it was for this noble, unsuspecting soul 
that he could not hear the muttering of the fear- 
ful tempest that was fast gathering to burst over 
the roof of his own, his dearly loved, old home. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

“We felt that quiver which precedes great shocks.” 

As Farubr Joun sat before the fire, wondering 
how to approach his brother, whose arrival now 
might be looked for at any moment, the door 
softly opened and a woman, pale and wan from 
suffering, and whose heavy eyes told of many 
sleepless nights, stole in. It was Mary, a pa- 


thetic shadow of her own lost self. She advanced 
hurriedly to the priest, who rose to receive her. 


‘Oh! is it true, John?’ she cried. ‘‘ Have 
you heard from Ned? Is he coming to-day ?” 

Father John gently led her to a seat. ‘* Yes, 
my child,”’ he replied, tenderly ; ‘‘ yes, he will 
be here to-day. Do not tremble so, my dear. I 
promise you, Ned shall come back to you a peni- 
tent, begging your forgiveness and love.” 

“Oh, Iam so weak, so broken !’? moaned the 
woman, clinging to her comforter’s hands. ‘‘ At 
times, John, life seems slipping away from me. 
But I must live—live to see his dear face again, 
to hear his voice. How soon do you think he 
will come ?”’ 

At this moment a step sounded in the consery- 
atory, but both were too much absorbed to no- 
tice it. A dark face glanced’ through the glass 
doors, but instantly disappeared. Oscar had 
reached the house in safety, and true to his in- 
structions retreated to the farther end of the 
conservatory, until Father John should be alone. 

The priest consulted the dispatch he had re- 
ceived from his brother that morning. ‘‘ The 
telegram does not say,’’ he replied to Mary’s 
question. ‘‘He reached New York last night. 
But you will surely see your husband to-day, 
Mary.’’ 

‘© To-day—to-day |? she repeated, in a dazed, 
helpless way. ‘‘It has been so long since that 
cruel night. I came so far—I suffered so 
much’’—she broke off and looked appealingly 
at the priest. Her mind seemed almost on the 
verge of wandering. 

‘“Yes, yes, I know,’’ returned Father John, 
soothingly ; ‘but your troubles are almost over 
now.”’ 

‘¢T shall never be the same again,’’ she mur- 
mured ; ‘‘never! Oh, John! what if he should 
refuse to acknowledge me, after all ?”’ 

‘Then leave him to me,’’ said the priest, 
gravely. 

Just then a cab ladened with trunks rolled up 
the driveway. Both saw it through the great 
window. Mary turned deadly pale, and stag- 
gered in terror towards her brother. ‘‘ He is 
coming !’? she gasped—‘‘he is coming now ! 
Oh, John, I cannot meet him before them all ! 
Quick, hide me !’’ 

Father John hurriedly opened the door of the 
gun closet, which adjoined the library. It oe- 
curred to him that it might be well to have Mary 
at hand, when the moment of reconciliation 
should arrive. The closet was a good sized room, 
and there was a seat where she could be quite 
comfortable. ‘‘Go in here, Mary,’’ he said ; 
“Cand do not come out until I call you.” 

Then, as the door closed upon her the priest 
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passed quickly through the conservatory, rais- 
ing his hand in a warning gesture to the man 
hidden behind a huge palm, as he passed into 
the garden. 

John Preston experienced much the ‘same sen- 
sations as did his brother’s hapless wife. It 
seemed to him that he could not meet Edward 
before the other members of the household. His 
head was whirling, and he felt as if he were 
choking. It was necessary he should get into 
the open air and regain control of himself, before 
he encountered his brother in the battle which 
he knew was impending. So he walked slowly 
up and down in the garden for a few minutes, 
baring his throbbing head to the soft, fresh 
spring breeze and praying earnestly for light and 
guidance on the mission before him. 

As he pursued his solitary walk he suddenly 
saw a stranger sauntering up the driveway, look- 
ing indifferently about. It was no new sight. 
The Preston grounds were always open to visit- 
ors, but to-day the priest started at sight of the 
well-dressed, well-groomed, fine-looking young 
man thus leisurely sauntering about and eyeing 
the house with a curious glance. Surely there 
was nothing about this fashionably dressed vis- 
itor to occasion alarm. Perhaps not. But as the 
priest took a second sharp look at him, he recog- 
nized aman whom in his old life he had often 
seen about New York. And at this glance he 
knew him to be one of the keenest and cleverest 
detectives in the city. 

For an instant Father John was plunged into 
a frightful stupor. Then piercing this stupor 
came a lightning flash of sorrow as he realized 
that the unfortunate creature he was sheltering 
was in imminent danger. 

‘‘Barney was right,’? murmured the priest. 
“The house is watched ; they are on Kenneth’s 
track.”’ 


CHAPTER XX. 


“T am tied to the stake, and I must stand the course.” 


Wuar was to be done? : 

Where could he take Kenneth? Where con- 
ceal him from the arm of the law, thus ruth- 
lessly reaching out to seize and thrust him back 
into torment? Something must be done at once. 
He must get Oscar out of the conservatory and 
into one of the upper rooms of the house. He 


had given the poor wretch sanctuary, and he 
must protect him as long as possible. 

While all this was passing in his mind the 
stranger, evidently satisfied with his view of the 
house and grounds, slowly walked back down 
the drive, through the lodge gate, and was lost 
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to view. Thankful for this brief respite, Father 
John, drawing a long breath and with a hasty 
prayer on his lips, re-entered the conservatory. 

In the meantime, what was occurring in the 
library? As Edward Preston sprang from his 
cab, out upon the steps of his old home, he was 
met by Nora, who warmly kissed and welcomed 
him, leading him into the hall, where he encoun- 
tered Mrs. Dorchester, who greeted him with very 
little effusion, at the same time endeavoring to 
appear as natural as possible ; for it was part of 
Father John’s plans that Edward should not 
know of the presence of his wife in the house, 
until such time as he saw fit to disclose the fact. 

So the three walked along the hall to the li- 
brary, chatting very amicably together. 

‘“Yes, landed yesterday,’’ said Edward, as 
they entered the library ; ‘‘ beastly voyage. So 
glad to get here. How is everybody? Where 
is John? Isupposed he would be on hand to 
meet me.”’ 

‘« John was here not ten minutes ago,’’ replied 
Mrs. Dorchester ; ‘‘he has probably gone into 
the gardens. He is very anxious to see you, and 
will doubtless be here directly.”? Then, with a 
steady, searching glance at Preston: ‘‘ Where 
did you leave Mary, Edward ?”’ 

‘“Mary ?’ returned Edward, carelessly. 
“Well, you see, we fell in with some delightful 
people in Florence, of whom she grew very fond. 
Then, too, she was so in love with Italy that she 
begged to stay while I ran over here. And as I 
am expecting to be here only for a few days L 
did not insist upon her coming over with me.”’ 

“Well, of all liars ’ thought Mrs. Dorches- 
ter; then, aloud: ‘‘Is the dear girl looking 
well ?’ 

‘‘Never better,’’? replied Edward, heartily. 
‘«Strong and healthy—roses on her cheeks, and 
all that.’’ 

‘Reptile !’? murmured Mrs. Dorchester under 
her breath. ‘‘ Did she send me any message ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, her love, of course,’’ said Edward, in- 
differently. 

‘What a moral monstrosity !’’ said Mrs. Dor- 
chester to herself, as she left the library. Once 
outside she clenched her soft white hand flashing 
with diamonds, and shook it at the door, “Ugh!” 
she remarked. ‘‘If I had remained in that room 
another instant with that hypocrite, I know I 
should haye had an attack of nux vyomica.’’ 

‘Come here, Nora, my dear,’’ said Edward, 
as the door closed behind Mrs. Dorchester ; 
‘Chow has it gone with you, little girl? You are 
as bright and pretty as ever. I can see the good 
sisters have taken excellent care of you. And 


how is John, dear old fellow; I long to see 
him.” 
Nora, who was rather stunned at the alarming 
lies her uncle had been telling about his wife, 
was very much embarrassed, but remembering 
the priest’s injunctions, managed to stammer 
out: ‘‘ He is very well; and oh, so good! His 
people simply idolize him.”’ 
= ** Yes, of course, John is in his proper sphere,”’ 
returned Edward, nonchalantly, caressing his 
silky mustache. ‘I knew he would make a capi- 
tal priest. And how is Rob, ch, little one ?”’ 
*‘Oh, Rob is just as delightful as ever, and 
so clever,”’ replied the girl, blushing. ‘‘ He has 
just had a famous piece of good luck, but I am 
going to let him tell you about it. He is here 
now in the drawing-room. I’ll find him and 
send him just to say ‘ How do you do?’”’ 
She left the room, and Edward, leaning agaist 
the mantel, stared gloomily in the fire, while in 
the conservatory a man with murder in his heart 
listened with desperate intentness to every sound 
of his yoice; while his betrayed and insulted 
wife sat with clasped hands and throbbing heart 
close at hand, longing to rush out and throw her- 
self upon his breast ; and while his brother, the 
_ priest, outside in the garden, stood staring anx- 
~ iously at the fashionably-dressed, well-groomed 
detective sauntering at that very moment up the 
drive. 
“‘T am a fool for coming back,’’ said Preston, 
in a low voice. ‘‘ What could John have meant 
_ by sending that peremptory order to return? 
_ And why isn’t he here with his damned impor- 
tant business? What can it be? Has he dis- 
covered anything? Nonsense! How could he? 
—how could he? Kenneth safely locked in Sing 
Sing, and Janet safely locked in that old haunted 
house. And yet—and yet—how wretched I am ! 
I feel as if I were on the crust of a volcano which 
at any moment may break. Bah! how silly I 
am!’ throwing himself down in a capacious 
chair before the fire. ‘‘I am safe, perfectly safe. 
There is no one who can possibly discover my 
secret, no one—no one——”’ 
The library door opened with a sudden jerk 
and Robert Howard came in. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

“T have supp’d full with horrors.” 
“Wet,” he cried, breezily, ‘‘ upon my word! 
How do you do, Mr. Preston ?’’ shaking hands 
warmly with Edward. ‘‘ How are you?”’ 

“ Flow are you?’’ returned Preston, cordially. 
“Glad to see you, my boy. My health is first 
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rate—never better. I ran across for a few weeks 
to attend to some business details. Have a cigar? 
Well, how are you getting on? Nora was just 
telling me of some great good luck you’ve had. 
What is it? Somebody died and left you a 
fortune ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ replied Bob, lighting his cigar —‘‘no ; 
nothing so good as that. Why, Ive just been 
promoted to the city editorship of the Planet, and 
begin work next Monday.’’ 

“‘Well, well, I congratulate you !’’ cried Ed- 
ward, heartily. ‘‘Gad! you have jumped up 
rapidly. You were a police reporter when I went 
abroad.”’ 

“Oh, Dve done fairly well,’’ returned How- 
ard, modestly. ‘‘I owe my advancement to a 
rather clever piece of detective work for the 
paper. The whole story will be out in a day or 
so, and it’s a corker, I can tell you. You know, 
Mr. Preston, that the Planet is a public benefac- 
tor, conservator of morals and a righter of wrongs. 
If one has a grievance, he goes to the Planet. It’s 
always ready to unearth crime, too, and a pe- 
culiarly puzzling case is a joy to the Major. A 
few weeks ago he sent for me and said, ‘ How- 
ard, I want you to find a woman. You must find 
her; there is no question of failure.’ Well, I 
took the assignment and set out. I worked day 
and night following up clews, and at last had the 
satisfaction of running to earth a woman for 
whom the police were fairly hungering and whom 
the most skillful detectives had failed to find. 
For this piece of work I was promoted, and so 
you must know I’m awfully well satisfied with 
Robert Howard.”’ 

«Quite right, too,’’ laughed Edward. ‘‘Where 
did you quarry your game ?”’ 

“In the most out-of-the-way corner imagin- 
able. Why, sir, it was like a novel or play. After 
working for weeks in the dark, to have the 
woman suddenly dropped right into my hands.”’ 

‘« Working in the dark—how was that?” 

“‘ Because many of the details of the case were 
unknown to me. I had, to be sure, an outline 
of the affair, but there was much of which not 
even the police knew, and which I do not yet 
know. I was simply ordered, on very meagre 
information, to find a woman, and I found her. 
She has been frightfully ill for a long time, in 
fact ever since I found her, and the police have 
been unable to get anything out of her, until 
yesterday morning, when I was told she was to 
be put through a rigorous examination. By to- 
morrow or next day surely we shall have full and 
startling developments. Naturally, I am inter- 
ested in knowing what the police extorted from 
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her yesterday, as my interest in the case was by 
no means ended when I handed Janet Reed over 
to the detectives.” 

“Rob! Rob!’ 
along the hall. 

“There’s Nora!’ exclaimed Howard, spring- 
ing up. ‘‘ Excuse me, Mr. Preston. You know 
how it was yourself.’’ 

The door closed behind him. Preston sat mo- 
tionless in his chair. In five minutes he had 
grown old. His hands shook as with the palsy. 
His eyes were glassy and staring. He looked 
like a dying man. 

““My God! [am lost,’’ he faintly articulated. 
“Janet Reed—he said it plainly. There could 
be no mistake. She is found and has told every- 
thing. By this time her story is in type in that 
cursed newspaper office. What shall Ido? What 
shall I do? Ah, I cannot think!’ He had 
staggered to his feet and clutching chairs, tables, 
anything in his labored walking, moved unstead- 
ily toward the conservatory door. ‘‘ Let me get 
into the air. I must go away-—back to Europe. 
Yes, that’s it! Courage, courage, I say,’’ rous- 
ing himself; ‘‘ you’ve been in tighter places be- 
fore. You can do it—you must !’’ 

Half of this broken speech he had mumbled 
aloud ; the rest had been merely fragments of 
thought darting through his disordered mind. 
He had now reached the conservatory doors. 
He had only a vague idea of flight, somewhere, 
anywhere from impending danger. 

And on the threshold of the door he was con- 
fronted by Father John. 


Nora’s sweet voice echoed 


CHAPTER XXII. 
“They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs, which had been rent asunder.” 

Tue priest stood there in his long, black cas- 
sock, a majestic and solemn figure. His severe 
glances penetrated the soul of the unhappy 
wretch, who, starting back in terror at his ap- 
pearance, tried to recover himself, and, with a 
half smile, held out a trembling hand. 

“John !’’ he stammered ; ‘‘ why, why, my dear 
brother, how you startled me! You see, I was 
not expecting to see you so suddenly, that’s it— 
that’s it !’? he wandered on, feebly. ‘‘ What is 
the matter, John? Why do you look at me so? 
Why do you not take my hand? Speak to me?’’ 

Father John took no notice of the extended 
hand, but piercing his brother with stern, dark, 
flashing eyes, asked : ‘‘ Where is your wife ?” 
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‘‘Oh, Mary,”’ replied Edward, pulling himself 
together, as if relieved, ‘‘I thought it best for 
her to stay abroad, while I ran over in answer to 
your cable.”’ 

“*Silence !’’ said the priest ; ‘‘ do not add false- 
hood to infamy !” 

‘‘Tnfamy ?—how dare you!” retorted Ed- 
ward. 

“*T dare !’’ replied his brother, still looking 
steadily at Edward. 

‘“Yes,’’? sneered Edward, backing a little from 
him, ‘‘your priestly robes protect you. Had 
another man dared to speak to me like that, his 
answer would have been a blow.”’ 

Father John followed his brother step by step, 
still keeping his searching, accusing eyes upon 
him. ‘‘It is idle to bandy words,” said he. ‘‘T 
know all your treachery and brutality to that 
poor child. You have ruined her life, broken 
her heart. Now, do you wonder that I do not 
touch your hand? You are my brother, I know 
—the brother I loved and guarded from a little 
lad ; for whom I would willingly haye poured 
out my heart’s blood ; to whom I gave all I had, 
and for what? To find my sacrifice rewarded 
by dishonor. Touch your hand? Neyer, until 
you stretch it to me and say: ‘ Brother, before 
God I will repair every wrong I have done my 
wife ”’ 

Edward’s glassy eyes were commanded by his 
brother’s authoritative glance, but he sneered as 
he said : 

‘“So you have come here to preach! Well, 
let me tell you, Father John, you find me in no 
mood to listen to sermons. Iam going back to 
New York on the next train.”’ 

He caught up his coat and hat and turned to 
leave the room. 

“Stop !’? adjured his brother; ‘‘ you shall not 
leave this room until you have pledged restitu- 
tion for the cruelty you have shown Mary !”’ 

‘¢T will promise nothing,”’ retorted Edward, 
snarling like a hyena at bay before his brother, 
who had barred his way. ‘‘ What do you mean 
by your interference? I will not allow you to 
dictate to me! Out of my way, sir!” 

‘Listen to me,’’ began Father John. 

“T will listen to no man!’ returned the 
other, white with passion. ‘Stand out of my 
way, I tell you, or ? Te raised a threaten- 
ing arm. 

“You will not listen to the man ?”’ thundered 
his brother. ‘‘Then I command you, listen to 
the priest !’’ 


(To be continued. ) 
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ST. FIN ‘BARRE’S CATHEDRAL. 


By A. C, ROBINSON. 


—and around it gradually the city of Cork arose. 
St. Fin Barre died in Cloyne Cathedral about 
the year 630, and his remains were subsequently 
brought to his own cathedral of Cork. But 
under date 1089, the annals record ‘‘ Dermot 
O’Brien plundered Cork and carried off the 
reliques of St. Fin Barre, which were enshrined 
in the cathedral in a silver case.’? The Island 
of Gougane Barre, where St. Fin Barre fixed — 
his heritage, is still for the peasantry a place 
of pilgrimage, and still retains the ruins of an 
ancient oratory. 

The annals of the cathedral of Cork, the his- 
tory of the many able prelates who from the 
founder’s day till now have swayed the destinies 
of the See, and the many historical associations 
connected with its story, have been fully eluci- 
dated in recent years by an eminent archeologist 
—the late Richard Caulfield, LL.D., F.S.A., au- 
thor, amongst many other works, of a most valu- 
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Tue See of Cork, Ireland, is one of hoar an- 
tiquity, having been founded by St. Fin Barre 
in the early part of the seventh century. 
The founder was one of those illustrious 
Trish teachers who, in that dark age of 
Western Europe, appeared as centres of 
Christian faith and learning, and—preach- 
ing first to their own people of Ireland 
and then going forth as missionaries into 
other lands—won for their native isle that 
title of highest, purest fame, ‘‘ the Island of 
Saints.’’ The labors of St. Fin Barre would 
seem to haye been devoted mostly to the 
people of his native land, and especially to 
the inhabitants of his own native province 
of Munster. After many years spent in tray- 
eling through various parts, he fixed his 
abode at length in a lowly hermitage on a 
little island in Gougane Barre, a lake near 
the sources of the River Lee. This lonely 
spot soon, however, became the resort of 
multitudes of his disciples ; and he subse- 
quently removed to the place where Cork 
now stands, and there he founded his cathe- 
dral. In connection with the church he 
also established a great seminary of learn- 
ing—students flocked to it from every side WEST FRONT. 


able handbook to the cathedral, to which I am 
indebted for some of the facts set forth here. 
Space, however, does not admit of my dealing at 
length with the historical side of the subject ; 
suffice it to say, that on the spot where St. Fin 
Barre built his early church there has existed, to 
the present day, a cathedral church of Cork per- 
petuating his name. It would appear, however, 
that at no period until now has the building 
been in any degree commensurate with the an- 
tiquity and importance of the See. The edifice 
of the Middle Ages appears to have been of small 
size, and to have possessed no striking architec- 
tural features. In the early part of the eight- 
eenth century it began to fall into decay ; it was 
taken down—with the exception of the tower, 
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supposed to have been built about a hundred 
years before—and a small church in the Renais- 
sance style, Ionic order, was erected in its 
place. This, from the early part of the last 
century down to a few years ago, was the ca- 
thedral of St. Fin Barre. 

Once more, in our own day, the church of St. 
Barre was doomed to annihilation. The struc- 
ture had long been felt to be quite inadequate 
to the importance of the diocese, and by the year 
1862 the project of building a new cathedral had 
taken definite shape. Owing in a great measure 
to the energy and zeal of Bishop John Gregg, 
who in that year was elevated to the See, and in 
emulation of his munificence, very large sums 
of money were contributed throughout the dio- 
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cese. The late Mr. William Burges, A.R.A., was 
selected by public competition to be the archi- 
tect, and the cathedral stands to-day a monu- 
ment of his unquestioned genius. The first 
stone was laid, January 12th, 1865, and on 
Noyember 30th, 1870—St. Andrew’s Day — 
the church was consecrated. On the day of 
consecration, however, the towers, were still un- 
built, only one piece of carving had been ex- 
ecuted, the capitals were mere blocks of stone, 
and the funds were all exhausted. Gradually, 
however, owing in particular to the distinguished 
liberality of two of the citizens of Cork, the late 
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Mr. W. H. Crawford and the 
late Mr. Francis Wise, the 
great design of the architect 
has been almost one 
carried into effect. 

St. Fin Barre’s Cathedral is — 
built in the French Early 
Pointed Gothie style, and has 
been erected at a cost of over 
one hundred thousand pounds. 
The west front is a most artistic 
study, with its three deeply re- 
cessed portals enriched with 
sculpture and statuary after the 
manner of French cathedrals, 
and its two flanking towers. — 
Around the great rose window, 
over the central portal, are 
carved in stone the emblems 
of the four Evangelists, whilst 
a peculiar feature is that these 
symbolic figures and also the 
sculptures of the tympana of 
the several portals are thrown 
into bold relief by a brilliant 
background of gold mosaic. 
This, when the sun shines full 
on the west front, produces an 
effect of dazzling splendor. 

The highly artistic character 
of the sculptured figures, which 
lend such dignity to each of 
the portals, can be well con- 
ceived from the views which 
illustrate this article. The fig- 
ures in the north and south 
portals represent the Apostles 
of our Lord, the four Evan- — 
gelists, and John the Baptist. 
In the central portal the figures 
at either side of the doorway 
portray the five wise and the 
five foolish virgins, and the 
entire pose and expression of each, varied as 
they are with subtle art, are altogether worthy 
of the highest praise. In the centre stands a 
figure beautifully conceived—a noble youth in 
festal garb, a garland of roses round his brows, 
and in his hand a rose—the Bridegroom. The 
tympanum of the portal pictures the Resurrec- 
tion Day. 

The four gargoyles over the portals are quite 
elaborate pieces of sculpture, being allegorical 
representations of Chastity subduing Lust, Faith 
piercing the eyes of Idolatry, Pride and Humility, 
Avarice and Liberality. Lust is depicted as a 


winged goat, Idolatry a winged griffin, 
Pride a woman fallen from a warborse 
fully caparisoned, Avarice as a winged 
animal with the head of an ape. The 
Virtue in each case is represented as a 
beautiful woman. 

High in the western gable, most con- 
spicuous is the full-length figure of a 
winged angel, holding an open Bible with 
both his hands before his breast, a back- 
ground of gold mosaic; all within an 
aureole. 

The interior of the church remains to 
be described. It consists of a nave and 
two side aisles, and a choir of the beautiful 
apsidal form usual in French churches, 
with an ambulatory running round the 
apse. This apse is pierced all round by 
a line of windows filled with painted glass 
representing the principal events in New 
Testament history. The subjects are 
treated with medieval naiveté. The Ro- 
man guards around the tomb, who shaded 
their dazzled eyes on that first Easter 
morn, are clad like medizeval knights in 
complete mail. Strange, too, and quaint 
is the treatment of subjects taken from 
the great Apocalypse: the four Beasts, the 
seven Golden Candlesticks, the four-and- 
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twenty Elders ‘‘ Casting down their Golden 
Crowns before the Glassy Sea,’’ St. John him- 
self and the angel measuring the heayenly Jeru- 
salem—all are treated in a most curious literal 
and antique style not usual in a chureh built in 
the present day. 

The choir is separated from the nave by a wall 
about four feet high, built of white veined mar- 
ble, with sculptured panels of alabaster framed 
in colored marbles and decorated with gold mo- 
saic. The choir is entered through gates of pol- 
ished brass, most artistically wrought in open- 
work, composed of quatrefoils, with singing- 
birds, foliage and birds of paradise. Within the 
choir, each of the various objects which meet the 
view seems in itself to be a gem of art. The 
reredos, presented by the Most Rev. Robert S. 
Gregg, D.D., is constructed of Painswick stone 
and carved alabaster, and inlaid with colored 
marbles and mosaic. The credence table is also 
worthy of attention, consisting of ‘‘two Gothic 
canopies of oak, supported by brass columns sur- 
mounted by a winged angel playing on a harp, 
the whole resting on an alabaster plinth, deco- 
rated with storks, in high relief, colored in their 
natural plumage, standing amongst golden ten- 
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drils.”’ The sedilia have similar carved oak 
canopies, surmounted again with angels of the 
heavenly choir playing on various instruments. 

The bishop’s throne was erected by public sub- 
scription, in memory of Bishop John Gregg, at a 
cost of more than $7,000, and is a most elaborate 
specimen of oak carving. The lower portion, 
surrounding the seat, has carved on its panels 
profiles of the most distinguished of the bishops 
of Cork in ancient and modern times—commenc- 
ing with St. Fin Barre and ending with Bishop 
John Gregg himself. From this lower portion 
rise clustered columns supporting cusped arches 
and gables, and the work above rises higher and 
higher, in semblance of a Gothic open-work 
tower, the crocketted spire terminating with a 
finial nearly fifty feet above the floor. 


But perhaps the most interesting work of art 
in the choir is the mosaic pavement illustrating 
the passage, ‘‘Again the Kingdom of Heaven is 
like unto a net that was cast into the sea and 
gathered of every kind.’’ The space within the 
communion rail is devoted to the chief design. 
It portrays the Gospel net, and all the various 
sorts and conditions of men that heavenly net 
encloses. Close to the marble pillars, which 
support the arches of the choir, appear the corks 
by which the net is floated, and within its 
meshes are depicted various representative fig- 
ures treated in the quaint effective style of medi- 
eval art. ‘‘A soldier in armor in the act of 
drawing his sword, a child with a plaything, a 
rustic cutting down a tree, a fisherman with a 
net and fish, a king holding a staff in his left 
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hand and in his right an orb surmourted by a 
crown,’ and soon. The figures are all lettered 
in Gothic characters, ‘‘ Miles,’’ ‘‘ Infans,”’’ ete. 
Between the human figures are seen the forms of 


fishes of diverse kinds, and all around roll curl-. 


ing wayes—conventionally treated—each altern- 
ate billow breaking into foam. This beautiful 
work was designed by the architect. 

Space will not admit of any notice of other in- 
teresting or beautiful objects in the church. The 
pulpit, the lectern, the marbles with which much 
of the walls of the church are lined, the organ— 
a very powerful instrument, and the jeweled 
chalice, paten and flagon of silver gilt—elaborate 
specimens of the goldsmith’s art—presented to 
the cathedral by the family of a former dean. 


The most striking feature of the whole cathe- 
dral, standing as it does on a gentle eminence, is 
its magnificent group of towers. Exquisitely 
proportioned as regards their own component 
parts, exquisitely proportioned in relation to 
each other, they form as fine a group of noble 
Beauti- 
ful they truly are under all conditions of atmos- 
phere and light—rearing their graceful forms, 
strong and unflinching, whilst the storms of win- 
ter rave around their heads, soaring into the sum- 
mer blue, gleaming pinnacles of snowy white, 
‘‘fired from the west’’ by the setting sun and 
boldly flashing back his splendor, or in the 
gloaming seen as dark blue spires on the fading 
gold of a daffodil sky. 


towers as artist’s eye could long to see. 
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From out its chamber, green and high, 
A bird leap’d forth at break of day, 
And speeding o’er the woods, came nigh 

Where two great glittering armies lay. 


It swoop’d aside, and clamor stirred 
The pale gray region where it flew ; 

And, wavering down the field, the bird 
Reach’d the calm river place it knew. 


But either army paus’d nor spoke, 
And one read foul and one read fair; 
And straight the storm of battle broke, 
With ruin here and triumph there. 


At eve the bird flew back again. 
The plain beneath now bare and wide ; 
Stars throng’d, the skies were fleee’d, in pain 
And thirst the warrior turned and died. 


From cape to mountain beacons gleam’d, 
And cities waked with peal and blare. 

Head under wing, it slept, nor dream’d 
Of that wild symboi traced in air. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MODERN HOTEL. 


By JOHN P. RITTER. 


Tue modern hotel of the first-class is an ex- 
pression of nineteenth century civilization—a 
manifestation of the latest achievements in art, 
science and the philosophy of living. It is the 
direct result of the improvements made in the 
means and 
methods of 
travel—an 
epitome of the 
inventions and 
contrivances of 
theage. To fol- 
low its gradual 
evolution 
through the 
centuries is a 
theme replete 
with romantic 
interest. 

It is proba- 
ble that inns 


since mankind 
first began to 
dwell in cities and to interchange commodities ; 
for commerce necessarily implies public houses 
for the accommodation of travelers. Such were 
the caravansaries of : 
the East, established 
along the routes of 
travel to afford shel- 
ter to merchants and 
their beasts of bur- 
den. They were con- 
structed of brick and 
stone in the form ofan 
oblong square, with 
strong and lofty walls 
enclosing a large, 
open area, in the cen- 
tre of which was a 
well. A _ platform, 
raised three or four 
feet from the ground, 
extended along the 
interior walls of the 
building, and afforded 
access to the cells that 
served as lodgings. In 
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have existed - 


an arched hall of spacious dimensions, to which 
those among the guests who were socially in- 
clined repaired to talk over their adventures. 
Many of the caravansaries had no stables, the 
beasts of travelers being accommodated in the 
open area ; but in some of the larger establish- 
ments they were sheltered in covered avenues 
situated between the back wall of the lodging 
apartments and the outer wall of the building. 
Travelers were expected to furnish their own 
beds, to provide food both for themselves and 
beasts, and to pay a small fee to the person in 
charge of the place upon taking their departure. 

The inns of the Romans were a decided im- 
provement on the caravansary. As this great 
people extended their empire by conquest, they 
constructed magnificent roads into the remotest 
territories acquired ; and although these were in- 
tended primarily for military purposes, they 
eventually became arteries of commerce, through 
which the luxuries and refinements of the East 
flowed into Rome, and the manners and customs 
of the capital were introduced into the provinces. 
The Emperor Augustus instituted posts for the 
transmission of despatches and the convenience 
of travelers along the most important highways, 
and his successors continued the establishment, 
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the centre of one or 
more of the sides was 
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to the maintenance of which every subject was 
compelled to contribute. At each post-station 
ten horses, ten postilions and several chariots 
were kept, and the distance usually accomplished 
by a traveler in the ~ourse of a day was from five 
to eight stations. 

The ‘‘giest-hus’’ is enumerated among the 
houses of entertain- 
ment in the time of 
the Saxon heptarchy, 
in England, and was 
probably a continental 
institution of the Sax- 
ons before their inva- 
sion of Britain. It 
may be considered as 
the nucleus from which 
the English inn was 
evolved. At the dawn 
of the Middle Ages, 
owing to the absence 
of roads and conve- 
nient means of car- 
riage, there was no 
general spirit of travel. 
Now and then some 
adventurous man, 
athirst for knowledge, 
made his way into far 
countries, journeying 
on foot, or horseback, 
or by sea, and devoting years to an expedition 
which can now be accomplished with comfort 
and safety in a few weeks ; but soldiers and mer- 
chants were the only classes of men who saw 
much of the world outside their native villages 
and cities. The great mass of people lived and 
died in the place where they were born. Beyond 
was an unknown region, whence, at rare inter- 
vals, travelers returned, with marvelous stories 
of the wonders they had seen and heard. 

Tt was at this period that religious pilgrimages 
began to be undertaken. They were most in 
vogue after the beginning of the twelfth century, 
when. everyone was for visiting shrines of devo- 
tion, not excepting kings, princes, and even 
bishops. The shrines most resorted to were those 
at Jerusalem, Rome, Compostella, Tours, and in 
England, Canterbury, where the tomb of Thomas 
4 Becket was held in great veneration. One hun- 
dred thousand pilgrims have been registered in 
Canterbury at atime. In fact, pilgrimages were 
so common that they became an important means 
of communication between the various countries 
of the Middle Ages, and promoted the diffusion 
of many arts and improvements at a time when 
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traveling was dangerous, and the intercourse of 
nations undeveloped. For the accommodation 
of religious travelers, inns were established at in- 
tervals along the highways, and, as their patron- 
age increased, their means of entertainment were 
bettered. 

The Tabard Inn, mentioned by Chaucer in the 
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prologue to his Canterbury Tales, is supposed 
to have been erected about the year 1308, and in 
1383—the year in which Chaucer and the nine- 
and-twenty pilgrims made their journey to 
Canterbury—-was in the height of its magnifi- 
cence. Even in comparison with the luxurious 
modern hotel its accommodations were far from 
being contemptible. It had a large yard and 
spacious stables; a commodious hall—the tra- 
ditionary pilgrim’s room—hung with tapestry 
and heated by an immense fire of logs that 
leaped and sputtered up a yawning chimney ; 
noble staircases, with balustrades and _ broad 
landings ; wide galleries and roomy guest-cham- 
bers. In lieu of carpets the floors were strewn 
with sweet herbs ; the furniture was massive and 
designed for comfort. There were numerous at- 
tendants to look after the convenience of travelers, 
and, above all, the inn could boast of an ad- 
mirable landlord—honest Harry Bailly. Chaucer 
describes him as a large, seemly man, bold of 
speech and well taught, brimful of merriment and 
open-handed hospitality. We have the poet’s 
word for it that he served his guests with strong 
wines and “‘ vitaille of the beste.’’ As the cooks 
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of the period could, according to Chaucer, ‘‘roste, 
and sethe, and broile, and frie,’’? make soups, 
tarts, pies, and a variety of curious dishes, com- 
pounded of many ingredients long since forgot- 
ten to culinary art, there can be no doubt that 
the table of the Tabard could compare favorably 
with that of many a modern hostelry. This most 
distinguished of medieval inns was torn down 
about twenty years ago. 

The impulse given to travel by religious pil- 
grimages did not abate when they were sup- 
pressed in England by the Reformation. More- 
over, the increase of commerce consequent to an 
augmented population rendered good roads a ne- 
cessity, and in the reign of Henry VIII. the 
parishes were intrusted with their maintenance, 
and suryeyors annually elected to take care of 
them. But parish supervision soon proved in- 
sufficient to keep the most frequented highways 
in repair, and toll-gates, or turnpikes, were estab- 
lished that something might be collected toward 
their support by travelers who benefited by their 
improvement. 

Until the middle of the sixteenth century the 
most common mode of traveling was on horse- 
back. The coming of coaches necessitated still 
further improvements in roads, which were gradu- 
ally brought to such perfection in England that 
at the beginning of the present century the post- 
roads in that country were conceded to be the 
best in the world. The great increase in the 
number of travelers brought about by stage- 
coaches and post-chaises operated to multiply 
exceedingly inns for their entertainment. They 
could be found in every nook and corner of the 
land, not only upon the highways, but upon the 
byways as well, and their records present to the 
antiquarian innumerable pictures of the man- 
ners, customs and recreations of the past. 

Two famous successors, and for a long time 
contemporaries, of the Tabard Inn were the 
White Hart and the Fountain, both situated in 
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London. The former flourished for nearly three 
centuries and a half. It was erected in 1480, ab 
the close of the reign of Edward IV., and re- 
mained standing, a monument of the substantial: 
manner in which men used to build, until 1829, 
when it was demolished. The Fountain Tavern, 
which was built about 1840, is described by an 
old writer as ‘‘a very fine tavarn, with excellent 
vaults, good rooms for entertainment and a curi- 
ous kitchen for dressing of meat, which, with the 
good wine there sold, makes it well resorted to.’ 
At a later period it gave its name to the Foun- 
tain Club, composed of the political opponents of 
Sir Robert Walpole. Here, February 12th, 1742, 
was held a great meeting at which near three hun- 
dred members of both Houses of Parliament were ~ 
present to consider the ministerial crisis. When 
it was taken down, in 1793, the frame timbers 
were found to be so firmly fastened together that 
it was necessary to employ horses to pull them 
asunder. 
The Queen’s Head Tavern, Islington, dated 
from the time of Henry VII. and was a fine 
specimen of the domestic architecture of the 
period. The parlor was a magnificent apart- 
ment, finished in oak curiously carved. The 
mantelpiece was a great oaken slab, sculptured 
with the story of Diana and Actean, and sup- — 
ported by carved jambs. The ceiling was a shield 
sculptured with cherubim, two heads of Roman 
emperors, fish, flowers and other figures—all 
within wreathed borders with bosses of acorns. 
It was a famous hostelry in its day, and it is 
said that upon more than one occasion Queen 
Elizabeth accepted of its hospitality. 
These and many other inns of equal excellence 
prospered during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and gained for England the reputation 
of having the finest hostelries in the world. For- 
tunately an exact description of their hospitality 
has been preserved. Fynes Moryson, a traveler, 
writing in 1617, says of them: ‘‘The world af- 
foords not such Innes as England hath, either 
for good and cheape entertainement after the 
Guests owne pleasure, or for humble attendance 
on passengers ; yea, even in very poore villages. 
. For assone as a passenger comes to an 
ane the servants run to him, and one takes his 
horse, and walkes him till he be cold, then rubs 
him and gives him meate, yet I must say that 
they are not much to be trusted in this last 
point, without the eye of the Master or his serv- 
ant to oversee them. Another servant gives the 
passenger his private chamber, and kindles his 
fier; the third puls of his bootes, and makes 
them cleane. Then the Host or Hostesse visit 
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him; and if he will eate with the Host, or ata 
common table with others, his meale will cost 
him sixe pence, or in some places but foure 
pence (yet this course is lesse honourable, and 
not used by Gentlemen) ; but if he will eate in 
his chamber, he commands what meate he will, 
according to his appetite, and as much as he 
thinkes fit for him and his company, yea, the 
kitchin is open to him, to command the meate to 
be dressed as he best likes ; and when he sits at 
table, the Host 
or Hostesse 
will accom- 
pany him, or, 
if they have 
many Guests, 
will at least 
visit him, tak- 
ing it for cur- 
tesie to be bid 
sit downe, 
while he eates, 
if he have 
company espe- 
cially, he shall 
be offred mu- 
sicke, which 
he may freely 
take or refuse ; 
and if he be 
solitary, the 
musicians will 
give him the 
good day with 
musicke in the 
morning. 

“Tt is the 
custome, and 
no way dis- 
gracefull, to 
set up part of 
supper for his 
breakefast. In 
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give some few pence to the Chamberlin and 
Ostler, they wish him a happy journey.” 

It must not be supposed that the musicians 
referred to in Moryson’s description were in the 
employ of the hostelries. At that period Eng- 
land abounded in ballad singers, who resorted to 
the inns and taverns because there they were sure 
of falling in with jovial souls who would appre- 
ciate their efforts to amuse. Puttenham, a critic 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, describes the 
music of his 
day as consist- 
ing of ‘small 
and popular 
songs, sung by 


those Canta- 
AU banqui upon 
Gs a benches and 
“OSE Mr barrels . . . or 
en 


oo] else by blind 
; harpers, and 
such like tav- 
ern minstrels 
that give a bit 
of mirth for a 
groat.’’? More- 
over, the yards 
of the larger 
inns served as 
the theatres of 
the period. 
The yard was 
a great square, 
rudely payed, 
entered by an 
archway, and 
surrounded by 
the buildings 
of the inn, 
which had an 
outside gallery 
on the level of 
the first floor, 


the evening or 
in the morning 
after breakefast (for the common sort use not 
to dine, but ride from breakefast to supper time, 
yet commonly early to the Inne for better resting 
of their Horses) he shall have a reckoning in 
writing, and, if it seem unreasonable, the Host 
will satisfie him either for the due price, or by 
abating part, especially if the servant deceive him 
any way, which one of experience will soone find. 
. ... Lastly, a Man cannot more freely com- 
mand at home in his owne House, than he 
may doe in his Inne; and at parting, if he 
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and a second 
gallery some- 
times surrounding the yard on the floor above. 
The stage was built at one end, and the spectators 
stood on the rough stones and filled the galleries 
opposite. Thus did the inns contribute to the 
amusement of the people. 

It was at this period that the furniture of the 
inns was greatly improved ; for, whereas in 
former times travelers had been content to lie 
on mats, or canvas pallets stuffed with straw, 
with a sack of chaff to rest their heads upon, 
they were now provided with feather mat- 
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tresses and pillows. It is apparent, therefore, 
that as regards the essentials of comfort and 
good living, the best hostelries of the Elizabethan 
age were not far behind the most luxurious 
hotels of the present day. Accessories, not es- 
sentials, constitute the difference between them. 

I have now reached a point where it is possi- 
ble to transfer my inquiry from England to 
America, and to continue at home a history that, 
of necessity, was begun abroad. In order to give 
consistency to the narrative I will confine my in- 
vestigations to the hostelries of New York City. 
During the first years in the history of New 
Amsterdam, visitors from other colonies were en- 
tertained in the houses of private citizens ; but 
with the growth of the settlement, the number of 
travelers —from New England especially— in- 
creased to such a degree as to tax the hospitality 
of the honest burghers. It was deemed expedi- 
ent, therefore, in 1642, to build a tavern for the 
accommodation of strangers. William Kieft, the 
Governor of the Colony, gave orders to that 
effect, and, in the course of the year, a large 
stone inn was erected, at the cost of the Dutch 
West India Company. It stood on the north- 
east corner of what is now Pearl Street and 
Coenties Slip, and for eleven years was the ren- 
dezvous of the leading burghers, who resorted 
to its sitting-room to smoke, drink and gossip. 
After the organization of a city magistracy in 
1658, the building was remodeled and used as 
the Stadthuys, or City Hall. There the magis- 
trates held their meetings on Mondays, from nine 
o’clock in the morning until noon, for forty- 
seven years. 

In the meantime many little taverns had 
sprung up in the southern part of Manhattan 
Island, endangering the morals of the people, 
for their hosts made no pretence of catering to 
the needs of travelers, but depended for their 
profits upon the sale of bad liquor to Indians and 
negroes. In 1648 Peter Stuyvesant, who had 
succeeded Kieft as Governor of the Colony, de- 
termined to suppress these evil resorts. With 
this end in view, he made it an indictable of- 
fence to keep a tavern without a license ; and, in 
order to prevent adventurers from engaging in 
the business, required those who received li- 
censes to procure or build handsome edifices 
“for the advancement of the town.’’? This wise 
law had the desired effect. The disreputable 
taverns were closed, and only a few men of char- 
acter and standing took out licenses under the 
new conditions. Prominent among them were 
Peter Kocks and Martin Cregier. 

Kocks had been an active leader in the san- 
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guinary Indian War of 1643, and his tavern be- 
came the resort of the Dutch soldiery. It stooc 
on the site now occupied by the Washington 
Building, No. 1 Broadway, and was a flourishing 
hostelry for many years, at first under his man- 
agement, and subsequently under that of his 
thrifty wife. Martin Cregier’s tavern was situ- 
ated opposite the Bowling Green, on the present 
site of No. 11 Broadway, and was surrounded by 
a large garden. He was a conspicuous man in 
his day, and his descendants are among the most. 
respected families in the State of New York. As 
captain of the citizen’s military company, he 
commanded many important expeditions against 
the Indians ; and he had the honor of being se- 
lected in 1653 as one of the two Burgomasters of 
the newly incorporated city. His house was 
patronized by the most distinguished visitors to 
the settlement. 

During the Dutch colonial period people tray- — 
eled mostly by water. The Hudson River served 
as a means of communication between New Am- 
sterdam and the interior, while Long Island 
Sound was the highway to New England. There 
was considerable trading done between the Dutch 
and English settlers, so that the taverns never 
suffered from a dearth of patrons. The enter- 
tainment they afforded was of a primitive but 
comfortable character. The fare consisted of — 
bread, cheese, eggs, poultry, bacon, pork and 
vegetables a-plenty, with milk, tea, home-brewed 
beer and Holland spirits as beverages, and every 
lodging room contained a luxurious feather bed, 
however scantily it might be furnished in other — 
respects. The host looked after the welfare of 
his guests in person, while his good wife busied 
herself in the kitchen. In winter the patrons of 
the house gathered around a huge fire of logs in 
the sitting-room, and discussed the affairs of the 
colonies while sipping their spirits and water ; in 
summer they sat in the porch, or repaired to 
some shady spot’ in the garden, where they 
smoked and chatted indolently through the sul- 
try hours of the day. The taverns also served 
as exchanges during colonial times. Men bar- 
tered and traded in their sitting-rooms, and eyery 
transaction was terminated with a libation. Busi- 
ness was conducted in an atmosphere of tobacco 
smoke and gin; yet tranquilly withal, and with- 
out the expense of nervous energy that charac- 
terizes this age of close competition. 

When Great Britain came into possession of 
New Amsterdam, and changed its name to New 
York, a great many New Englanders who ‘had 
business interests in the city came there to live. 
Gradually the manners and customs of the peo- 
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ple underwent a change, until, 
at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century, the social revo- 
lution extended to the houses 
of public entertainment, and 
the Dutch tavern was super- 
seded by the English inn. The 
most famous of the new hos- 
telries was the Black Horse 
Inn, that stood at the south- 
west corner of Garden and 
Smith Streets (now Exchange 
Place and William Street), and 
was kept by Robert Todd—a 
host of great popularity in his 
day. His house was the favor- 
ite resort of the gentry, and 
the scene of many festive gath- 
erings. Balls and assemblies 
were given in the long room of 
the hostelry, at which the lead- 
ers of society met together, 
making a very splendid ap- 
pearance in embroidered vyel- 
vets and silk brocades. On 
the night of January 19th, 
1735, a grand entertainment 


was given there, which a jour- 
nal of the period, described as 
follows: ‘‘The 19th inst., 
being His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales’s birthday, it 
was celebrated at the Black 
Horse in a most elegant and genteel manner. 
There was a most magnificent appearance of gen- 
tlemen and ladies. The ball began with French 
dances, and then the company proceeded to coun- 
try dances, upon which Mrs. Norris led up two 
new country dances, made upon the occasion, the 
first of which was called the ‘Prince of Wales,’ 
and the second the ‘Princess of Saxe-Gotha,’ in 
honor of the day. There was a most sumptuous 
entertainment afterward, at the conclusion of 
which the Hon. Rip Van Dam, Esq., President 
of His Majesty’s Council, began the royal healths, 
which were all drunk in bumpers. The whole 
was conducted with the utmost decency, mirth 
and cheerfulness.”’ 

This quaint specimen of society reporting in- 
dicates what an important institution the inn 
was in colonial times. Another noted hostelry 
of a later period was the Province Arms, which 
stood upom the site of the present Boreel Build- 
ing, at the corner of Broadway and Thames 
When it was first opened to the pub- 
lie; in 1754, Edward Willett, the host, inserted 
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the following advertisement, setting forth its 
many advantages, in the local journals : 
‘‘Hdward Willett, who lately kept the Horse 
and Cart Inn in this city, is removed into the 
house of the honorable James de Lancey, Esq., 
Lieutenant Governor, at the sign of the Province 
Arms, in the Broadway, near Oswego Market. 
This house is not only the best accommodated 
with stables and all things necessary for the en- 
tertainment of travelers, but is the best situated 
of any house in that business’ in this city, being 
nearest the centre, and in the direct line with 
the Eastern Road and very handy for the North 
tiver, Staten Island and Long Island ferries ; 
where all gentlemen travelers may depend on 
every attendance for themselves and horses by 
said Edward Willett.”’ The inn was a two-story 
structure of gray stone, with high arched win- 
dows and doorways, and was surrounded by a 
pleasant garden that sloped westward to the 
Hudson River. Situated on Broadway, already 
the fashionable thoroughfare of the city, it im- 
mediately attained a great popularity with men 
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prominent in public affairs. Willett catered to 
none but the very best people, and for the pur- 
pose of giving his house a social distinction, 
organized the first subscription dance ever given 
in New York. The meetings began in Novem- 
ber, and continued through the. winter. They 
were held in the assembly room of the Province 
Arms; eight shillings was the cost of a subscrip- 
tion, and the ball was opened at eight o'clock 
and closed at midnight. The last dance was 
given in the winter of 1774 with John Reade, 
John Jay, John Watts and Gouveneur Morris as 
managers. 

On October 31st, 1765, in the long room of 
this hostelry—then known as the New York 
Arms—two hundred of the leading merchants 
and importers of the city met and entered into 
an agreement not to import any merchandise 
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from Great Britain until the obnoxious Stamp 
Act should be repealed. Philadelphia, Boston, 
Charleston and other seaboard cities followed the 
2 te? aA 

example set by New York, and in the cours 
the year the offensive measure was rescinded. 
At the close of the Revolutionary War, the name 
of the hostelry was again changed to the Sta 
Arms. It still continued to be the resort of t 
stone structure was demolished to make room 
for the City Hotel, the pioneer of the great mod- 
ern hostelries. +i 
The inn known at one period of the colonial 
times as Burn’s Coffee House, and subsequent] ; 


of the Dutch tavern of Martin Cregier, opposi 
the Bowling Green. Up to 1762 it was kept b 
George Burns, one of the best known hosts of 
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his time, who made a specialty 
of supplying the merchants in 
his neighborhood with excel- 
lent meals at moderate prices. 
His one and two shilling din- 
ners rendered his house fa- 
mous, and it was greatly 
resorted to, particularly in 
summer, when the large gar- 
den surrounding it proved an 
attraction to patrons. Burns 
was succeeded in its manage- 
ment by Mrs. Steele, a lady. 
favorably known as a hostess 
and caterer, who transferred to 
the house the name of her 
former establishment on Broad 
Street—the King’s Arms. Its 
proprietor during the British 
possession is not known ; but 
it is said that Benedict Arnold had his lodgings 
there after his desertion to the enemy. In mod- 
ern times it had been a boarding-house, a tavern 
and a public garden by turns, its latest designa- 
tion haying been the Atlantic Garden. In 1860 
it was torn down. 

So much has been written concerning Fraunces’s 
Tavern, the scene of Washington’s farewell to his 
officers at the close of the Revolution, that only 
a brief mention of its history will be given here. 
Samuel Fraunces, who became the proprietor of 
the hostelry in 1762, was the Delmonico of his 
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day. A West Indian by birth, his complexion 
was naturally swarthy, and he was familiarly 
known to his contemporaries as ‘‘ Black Sam.”’ 
He was the caterer to the best clubs of the 
period, and the banquets given in the long room 
of his tavern were memorable events. As he 
was skilled in the preparation of all manner of 
delicacies and confections, he was in great requi- 
sition for social entertainments. His cakes, 
tarts, jellies, whip syllabub, blanc-mange, sweet- 
meats and ices were considered beyond compari- 
son. During the Revolution he remained a 
stanch supporter of 
the cause of liberty. 
There is a tradition 
that he acted as stew- 
ard to Washington 
when the Commander- 
in-Chief and Lady 
Washington lived at 
‘*Richmond,’’ on the 
Greenwich Road, dur- 
ing the summer of 
1776. Whether this be 
true or false, it is a 
historical certainty 
that when Washington 
came to live in New 
York in 1789, as the 
first President of the 
United States, Sam 
Fraunces was ap- 
pointed the steward of 
his household. Before 
the Revolution his 
hostelry was known as 
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In the meantime the 
dawn of a new era was 
gradually brightening— 
an era that was to revo- 
lutionize society and 
make travelers of all 
mankind. Since the in- 
vention of the steam en-' 
gine by James Watt, in-— 
ventors had been at work, 
both in Europe and 
America, upon the prob- | 
lem of applying it 
to navigation. New York — 
was the port from which — 
the first steamboat put 
forth. In July, sls0Gae 
Robert Fulton’s clumsy 
craft, the Claremont, made 
its epoch-making trip to 
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the Queen’s Head Tavern. In its long room, 
in 1768, the leading business men of the town 
met together and instituted the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the earliest mercantile organ- 
ization in the colonies. On the British evacuation 
the sign of the Queen’s Head was torn down, and 
thereafter the house was known as Fraunces’s Tay- 
ern. The original building is still standing on the 
southeast corner of Broad and Pearl Streets. 

At the close of the Revolution there were three 
great highways connecting New York with the 
East, West and South—the Boston, the Albany 
and the Philadelphia post roads. Stages were as 
yet few, and did not run with any regularity. 
The mails were conveyed to and from the city 
three times a week in summer and twice a 
week in winter. The roads were poor, and trav- 
eling was confined mostly to persons of wealth, 
who used their own carriages when they un- 
dertook a journey. The establishment of regu- 
lar lines of mail coaches by the United States 
Government, in 1789-90, led to the mainte- 
nance of better highways, and added greatly to 
the convenience of travelers. Two years later 
the City Hotel was erected on the site of the 
State Arms Tavern, Broadway and Thames 
Street, and immediately assumed the first place 
among New York hostelries. Indeed, it was 
for many years regarded as the best kept hotel 
in America. Modelled, after the famous London 
Tavern, it had cost $90,000 to build and fur- 
nish—a prodigious sum in those days, although 
it would scarcely pay for the carpets in a first- 
class hotel of the present time. 


Albany, accomplishing 
the distance of 150 miles 
in thirty hours. The success of that voyage in- 
fluenced capitalists to invest their money in 
steamboats, and they were rapidly improved 
until, at the time of Fulton’s death, they had 
attained a speed of eight or nine miles an hour. 
Post roads and stage coaches had been improved 
during this period to a corresponding degree, and, 
with the opening of the Erie Canal in 1825, 
packet-boats were added to the convenience of 
travelers. <a 

As the commercial centre of the country, Ne 
York attracted many strangers, and could boast 
of several superior hotels for their entertain- 
ment. Beside the City Hotel that still flour- 
ished, there were the American Hotel, on the | 
north corner of Broadway and Barclay Street ; 
the Mansion House (Bunker’s), on Broadway 
opposite the Bowling Green ; Washington Hall, 
which occupied the site of the present Stewart 
Building at Broadway and Chambers Street, and 
two or three others. The Mansion House had 
once been a row of private dwellings, in one of 
which—No. 39 Broadway—President Washing- 
ton had resided during the second session of the 
First Congress. Many people patronized the 
house on this account, particularly the class that 
came to New York for sight-seeing and pleasure. 
Washington Hall was never a successful hostelry. 
It was considered as situated too far out of town 
for the convenience of its guests; but it will al- 
ways be remembered as the place where the fa- 
mous ‘‘ Bread and Cheese Club ’’—originated by 
James Fennimore Cooper in 1825—met fortnightly 
for a long time. 


The first of the great modern hostelries in 
America—the Astor House—was formally opened 
to the public on the 31st of May, 1836. It had 
cost a million dollars to build and furnish, and 
was probably the largest hotel in the world at that 
time. Its grand stairways, spacious corridors 
and wide halls elicited general admiration. It 
was lighted throughout with gas, and furnished 
in a manner then considered magnificent. But 
its chief claim to public favor was its cuisine. 
No yisitor to New York returned home-satisfied 
unless he could say that he had dined or sup- 
ped at the Astor House. It soon became the 
favorite resort of politicians and statesmen—for 
such men are famous epicures—who tarried in 
New York then, as they do now, on their way 
to and from Washington. The house 
retained its prestige for many years, 

although in time the extension of 

the city northward rendered its , 
location inconvenient to the Je 
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great stores and places of amusement. 

The great success of steam as a motive 
power upon water led to its early adoption 
upon land. Since the invention of the locomo- 
tiye engine by John Stevenson, in 1829, railways 
have been developed and improved upon so rap- 
idly that every decade forms an epoch in their 
history. They have stimulated the prosecution 
of innumerable industries, rendered possible the 
development of great inland cities, and added 
incalculably to the number of travelers. Con- 
temporaneous with the improvements in rail- 
ways have been the improvements in ocean 
steamers. The tardy side- wheelers of ‘thirty 
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years ago have given place to a succession of 
swilter and more commodious vessels. The latest 
development of the railway finds expression in 
the limited vestibule express; of the ocean 
steamer, in the Paris, the Campania and the 
Lucania. In 1844 the first telegraph line in 
America was stretched between Washington and 
Baltimore. The Atlantic cable was successfully 
laid in 1858. Since then all parts of the world 
have been connected by telegraph, the tele- 
phone has been invented, and electricity ap- 
plied to lighting and many branches of mechanics. 
Steam and electricity have produced a unique 
civilization, which is epitomized in the modern 
hotel, where their application 

to the conveniences and 

luxuries of life is 
exhibited in 
the great- 


He 


est variety 
of forms. 
The finest hotels 
in the world to-day 
are to be found in New 
York, where the five that are generally con- 
ceded to be the best represent an aggregate 
investment of $18,000,000. They may be lik- 
ened unto fairy palaces, where wonder work- 
ing genii are constantly employed in admin- 
istering to the wants of the guests. The home 
of these docile and obedient servants is in the 
basement of the buildings. There they labor 
night and day, running elevators, dispatching 
messages, producing light and heat, making ice, 
cooling wines, purifying water, cooking, wash- 
ing, ironing, cleaning and contributing in a hun- 
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dred other different ways to the comfort of those 
who have enslaved them. Few people know 
what a vast amount of machinery is required to 
run a big hotel. Let us descend into the base- 
ment of one of them and see for ourselves. 


FRAUNCES’S TAVERN, 


We first enter the engine-room. It is bril- 
liantly lighted by electricity, and several huge 
electric fans, revolving with lightning-like ra- 
pidity, send currents of cool, fresh air through 
the apartment. Here are four great engines, 
each connected with two dynamos, representing 
a capacity of many thousand lights. Besides 
these monsters there are a number of smaller 
engines for operating the laundry machinery, 
elevators, dumb-waiters, pneumatic tubes, ice- 
making plant, ventilating apparatus, etc. There 
are also many pumps for various purposes, and a 
great number of electric motors for washing bot- 
tles, sharpening knives, cleaning silver and 
divers other uses, though the last- mentioned 
contrivances are not in the engine-room, but 
situated in rooms adjoining the kitchen. Several 
immense boilers supply the force necessary for 
operating this complicated machinery, and in 
winter their exhaust steam is utilized in heating 
the entire hotel. 
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Everything connected with the running 
big modern hostelry is in duplicate, from 
great engines and dynamos eyen to the h 
This is a necessary provision ; for from the 1 
ment the building is thrown open to the public 


it is in continuous operation. If an engine 
breaks down there is another one to take up its 
work ; if the servants in any department go out 
on strike, there is a full complement within im- 
mediate call ready to take their places. Every 
possible contingency is provided for; so that 
nothing short of an earthquake, or the failure of 
the management, can stop the wheels of the vast 
machine. 

Leaving the engine-room, we pass into that 
part of the basement devoted to the storage of 
wines and edibles. The wine vaults of a large 
modern hotel are necessarily very extensive ; for 
a stock valued at from $50,000 to $100,000 is 
kept constantly on hand. <A part of the vaults 
are occupied by iron bins filled with bot- 
tles, another part is given up to the storage of 
casks and barrels, and a third to the refrigerators, 
where bottled ales and sparkling wines are kept 
cool for immediate use. The butcher shop and 
cold storage-room for the preservation of fresh 


meat resembles a large wholesale establishment 
in a great city market. Tons upon tons of beef, 
mutton, lamb, veal, pork, poultry, venison and 
game of all kinds are kept in store here. The 
storage-room for fish is equally well supplied, 
and there is a separate department for clams and 
oysters. There is also a large grocery store, con- 
taining a wide variety of high-priced fancy goods; 
for the modern hotel prides itself upon being 
able to supply any delicacy that a guest may call 
for. : 

To enter into a detailed description of the culi- 
nary department of such an establishment would 
require more space than can be devoted to it 
here. It is sufficient to state that the kitchen is 
equipped with the very latest appliances for 
cookery, and that it is divided into departments, 
each in charge of a skilled chef. The bakery is a 
separate institution, having nothing whatever to 
do with the kitchen ; so is the department where 
pastry and confections are compounded. _ Ices 
and ice cream are made by machinery in a large 
room remote from the kitchen and under the 
supervision of a specialist skilled in the blending 
of delicate flavors. 

As in a great modern hotel there is always 
considerable repairing to be done, it is found 
economical to maintain a regular corps of skilled 
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mechanics to do the work. So we find in the 
basement a machine shop, a carpenter shop, a 
paint shop and a gas-fitting and plumbing estab- 
lishment, each in charge of a competent chief, 
with one or more assistants ; while in the 
housekeeper’s department up-stairs a number of 
upholsterers and seamstresses are employed to 
keep the furniture and linen in repair. 

In the entire establishment there are several 
hundred employés, so perfectly organized that 
their respective duties dovetail together with the 
nicest exactness. Considered in the aggregate 
they may be likened to a very complicated piece 
of machinery, composed of innumerable wheels, 
everyone of which performs a certain definite 
function necessary to the harmonious operation 
of the whole. There is not a single servant who 
is not, more or less, dependent upon the others 
for the proper execution of his or her duties ; 
so that, although a guest may come in personal 
contact with but two or three, perhaps a hun- 
dred others have administered indirectly to his 
comfort. To conclude, the modern hotel may 
be regarded as a city in little, where living has 
been reduced to a science and science adjusted to 
the philosophy of living. Shut up completely 
from the outside world its inhabitants could live 
in luxury for an indefinite length of time. 


RESIDENCE OF MAYOR PHILIP HONE, SHOWING AMERICAN HOTEL ON THE LEFT. 


THE VCOLOK WINE: 


‘* HE door of the little shed- 

» room opened softly, and 
Randolph Lawson (he 
was commonly called 
Ran), stood for a moment 
irresolute, peering out 
into the semi-darkness of 
the early dawn. He was 
a well-built, stalwart lad, of eighteen or there- 
about, with the soft curly hair, big black eyes, 
and clear olive skin that so often marks a type 
of octoroons. 

His mother lay peacefully sleeping, with no 
premonition of the sorrow in store for her, as he 
stopped to listen. He broke off a bit of the 
honey-suckle that clambered over a rustic lattice 
in front of her open window, and stuck it in a 
button-hole of his jacket ; then, with one more 
backward glance, he stole softly out from under 
the wide-spreading fig-tree, through the yard- 
gate and away. 

A rooster crowed as he passed the tiny hen- 
house. Old Brindle looked at him with mild- 
eyed protest as he neared the cow-pen, and out, 
under the china-tree, where he had tied him, 
Rover was howling dismally. 

When he reached the top of the hill where the 
path paused abruptly, as though resting after 
the trying ascent, he turned for the last time to- 
ward the little white-washed cabin. How tran- 
quil it looked in the distance —like a dainty 
cameo, sharply outlined against the flushing sky ! 
Another moment, and a scroll of gray smoke 
was lightly unrolled from out the squat, mud- 
daubed chimney. 

‘(Mammy is up now,’ he murmured ; ‘‘but 
she won’t miss me yet awhile, for she thought I 
went coon-huntin’ last night, and she promised 
to let me sleep late this mornin’. [Tm glad I 
chopped all that wood yesterday. It ought to 
last her a week an’ better, an’ I reckon I’ll be 
back by that time. I knew she wouldn’t let me 
go if I asked her, an’ that’s the reason I didn’t 
tell her about it. But pshaw ! it ain’t so awful 
bad, after all, for ’m not out-an’-out runnin’ 
off, an’ it’s natural for a feller to want to get out 
in the world an’ see what’s goin’ on. But 
wouldn’t she larrup me if she could get hold of 
me now!”’ Ran laughed, and whistled signifi- 
cantly. 

“¢The white folks all think the world of her,’’ 
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he continued, trying to salye his conscience, 
while he climbed to the top rail of the high 
worm-fence. ‘‘ They won’t let her want, I know, 
an’ [ll write an’ tell her where Iam as soon as 
I get settled. But if ’m goin’ to make that 
train befo’ it starts there ain’t much time to 
spare.”’ 

So saying, he swung himself to the ground, 
and disappeared down one of the long, sinuous 
cotton rows, shaking the dew from the pink-and- 
white blossoms as he ran. 

‘“Well, you did come, after all,’’ remarked 
the circus man, as Ran reached the station. ‘‘I 
think myself that you are on a wild-goose chase, 
for I have promised to take Tom back again as 
soon as he’s well enough to catch up with us, 
and then you'll be out of a job. But you are 
old in plenty to know what you are about, I 
guess. So, now that ve warned you, if you are 
still bent on going, get aboard, for we’ll be moy- 
ing presently.” 

Until the night before, Ran had never seen a 
circus, but even the posters of these magic peo- 
ple lured him with a charm that was irresistible, 
and this sudden, undreamed-of opportunity to 
be one of them—to dwell among them, if only 
for a few days—seemed to him scarcely less than 
enchantment. 

He was in charge of a pair of trained ponies 
that performed sundry astounding antics, and, 
when he led them into the ring, displaying him- 
self the while in all the glory of red velveteen 
and tarnished gold braid, he felt that there were 
but few things left to wish for. To be an acro- 
bat, and swing on a flying trapeze, was the goal 
of his ambition. 

The cireus had already exhibited at Jackson, 
Meridian, Birmingham, and numerous smaller 
towns, and still there was no mention of the sick 
man whom they had left behind. Ran began 
almost to doubt his existence. 

The sun stood a-tip-toe, peeping above the 
horizon at the half-awakened world, when the 
train rolled into the Central Depot at Chatta- 
nooga. A wan young man, with sunken cheeks 


and pale blue eyes, grasped the manager’s hand. 
“‘Well, sir, ’m on my pegs once more,’’ he 
said, smiling, ‘‘and here I am, ready for work. 
I hope the ponies are all right.”’ 
In a short time the big tent was gleaming 
white in the sunshine, and Ran, in an unknown 


place, with but a dollar in his pocket, found him- 
self suddenly adrift. He walked through the 
streets with the puzzled uncertainty of a stranger 
doubtful of his route, pausing now and again to 
study the signs. He felt uneasy and trammeled 
—out of joint with the world—and noted for the 
first time his own ill-fitting garments, his short 
jacket and baggy trousers. 

As he neared the corner of Market and Fourth 
Streets, Mr. Burton inadvertently upset the meas- 
ure of apples he was sorting, and stood ruefully 
looking at them as they rolled pell-mell about 
the sidewalk. Ran gathered them up, and re- 
turned them to their owner. 

““Now, that was clever of you, my boy,”’ said 
the merchant, looking at him over his silver-rim- 
med spectacles. ‘‘ Maybe some day I can do you 
a good turn, and if the time ever comes I won’t 
forget it. From the country, ain’t you?” 

_ “Yes, sir,’’? replied Ran, remembering his 
home-made clothes, and reddening to his brows. 
He had seen since his arrival boys in new 
suits, and in old ones, boys in every stage of di- 
lapidation ; but among all these garments could 
be discerned a certain air of kinship to each 
other—an indescribable something which his did 
not possess. 

**T thought so,’’ continued Mr. Burton. 
liteness don’t seem to flourish in city air. 
up to see some kin folks, eh ?”’ 

He was a kindly - faced, simple-hearted old 
man, and Ran resolved to tell him the truth 
about himself, so as to ask his advice. 

“‘T had a job,’ he began, shifting uneasily 
from one foot to the other, ‘‘ but it belonged by 
tights to another man who was sick, an’ when 
he got well I had to give it up.”’ 

**So you are out of work?’ queried the mer- 
chant, running his fingers through his grizzled 
hair. ‘‘ What can you do?” 

**T can break colts, an’ plow, an’ make a gar- 
den, an’—an’ read an’ write,’’ dropping his voice 
over the last two accomplishments, as though 
they were scarcely worthy of mention. 

The old man threw back his head, and laughed 
heartily. 

“* What is your name?” he asked. 

“* Randolph Lawson, sir,’’ replied the boy. 

** Well, I’m afraid you won’t pass for an ex- 
pert in the store,’ Mr. Burton told him ; ‘‘ but I 
like your face, and your manners, too, my lad, 
and, although it’s contrary to my way of doing 
—taking a boy without some sort of a recom- 
mendation—why, you may set in as porter here, 
if you’ ve a mind to try the job. I’ve had darkies 
until now, but they are so everlastingly no ac- 
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count that I took my oath this morning, when I 
turned off Jim, never to hire another one as long 
as I live. So you see, you have struck it just 
right for yourself, and me, too.”’ 

In one brief moment the world to Ran seemed 
spinning around, His breath came in quick, 
struggling gasps, while a flood of possibilities 
surged through his brain. This position had 
been tendered him because he was white—the vista 
opened up was limitless. 

‘Tf you are willing to take me, sir, just as 
you find me, I will do my best to please you,”’ 
he answered, controlling his voice with an effort. 

‘‘Well, then, we’ll consider it a bargain,’’ an- 
nounced the merchant, with easy indifference ; 
‘“so you may bring in the apples, and there’s 
the broom—clean out the rubbish just to the 
right of that barrel. Tl pay you what you are 
worth.”’ 

As Ran stepped across the threshold he felt 
himself transformed. He was no longer a negro ! 
Henceforth he would be a white man in very 
truth. The thought of changing his identity 
had never before presented itself to his mind, 
and even now the metamorphosis had been ac- 
complished by a trick of Fate—independent of 
his own volition. All through the day he was 
over-strung, excited, eager to be alone. For the 
first time he seemed to live—to feel. Sensation 
had come to consciousness in him. 

That night, after the streets had grown silent, 
after the ‘city had fallen asleep, he still sat mo- 
tionless beside the open window of the garret 
where he had found lodging, busy with his own 
thoughts. 

“Oh, mammy,’’ he cried, at last, ‘‘if you 
knew, you would forgive me. Some day the 
time may come when I can send for you and try 
to repay you for all your goodness to me, and 
then He broke off suddenly, and dropped 
his face in his hands. Would such a day ever 
dawn for him? His mother could not be mis- 
taken for a white woman—her skin was light, 
but her hair, her features, were those of a negro. 
He shuddered at the gulf that he saw yawning 
between them. Nothing could bridge it. From 
now on she must no more exist—as his mother— 
for he had buried his old self that morning, and 
packed the earth down close about the coffin. 

As the weeks went by a curious change took 
place in the boy. This new life—this masquer- 
ading, so to speak—had grown to be a positive 
necessity with him. He now looked at life from 
a white man’s standpoint, and regarded with 
something akin to loathing the rabble of lazy, 
shiftless negroes who lounge about the sidewalks. 
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Out of the rollicking, careless boy had been 
evolved a wary, taciturn man. He still remem- 
bered the thrill of awe which had shot through 
him that first Sunday when he entered the big 
dining-room at the Lookout Inn, and ate dinner 
with the other guests. But it seemed far back 
in the past to him now—a sort of nightmare of 
the long ago. 

One morning Mr. Burton came to Ran with 
good news. He had promoted him from porter 
to clerk in his store, with a corresponding ad- 
vance in his salary. 

That night Ran dreamed he was at home again 
with his mother. He felt her loving touch, he 
heard her caressing voice. Ah! there had been 
such infinite peace about the old unambitious 
life he had lived down there. Pictures that 
came and went, like the fast-changing combina- 
tions in a kaleidoscope, passed with mocking dis- 
tinctness before his mental vision. 

He saw the modest log-cabin, under its shelter- 
ing fig-tree ; the far-reaching cotton fields in the 
distance ; the mournful sweep of the long gray 
moss on the trees; he smelt the pungent scent 
of the pines, and the languorous fragrance of the 
yellow jasmine, as its golden trumpets swayed in 
the breeze ; he heard the cow-bells tinkle in the 
pasture and grow fainter, while the cattle wan- 
dered into the dense cane-brake ; the drowsy 
hum of bees was in the air, and over on the 
hawthorn bush, all white with bloom, a mock- 
ing-bird was singing. . 

The months rounded into years. Three had 
already gone by, when Chattanooga suddenly 
found herself awhirl in the giddy vortex of a 
real estate boom. Old fields were bristling with 
small stakes, marking off town lots, and placards 
bearing the high-sounding names of streets and 
avenues, peeped inquiringly out of sedge-grass 
and brambles. Three lots, which some six 
months before Ran had bought for a nominal 
sum, now sold for five thousand dollars. 

“So unexpected a windfall might have made 
reckless speculators of my other clerks,’’ Mr. 
Burton confided to one of his intimates, as they 
smoked their evening pipes, ‘‘but no such fear 
for Ran. His is an old head on young shoul- 
ders. That boy’ll make a name for himself 
some day.”’ 

Ran was possessed of no sublime ideals, but 
he longed to be rich—to be a power among men. 
With this newly acquired money he could go 
further away, to some strange place, change his 
name, and be at peace, for here the fear of recog- 
nition was with him always —stalking like a 
spectre at his side. 
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Only once since he reached Chattanooga had 
he seen a familiar face—that of Aleck Hall, a 
young mulatto from an adjoining plantation. 
Ran had gone to the Union Depot to post a let- 
ter for Mr. Burton, and hearing his name called, 
he looked up in time to catch a glimpse of Aleck, 
who stood hallooing to him from the rear plat- 
form of one of the cars as the train rolled out of 
the station. Ran shrank away in quick avoid- 
ance of such an acquaintance, and the hot blood 
went tingling to his cheeks as he remembered 
how they had played together when children. 

The necessity of his going away had never 
seemed so imperative as now. Delay was al- 
ways dangerous, he argued, and, after tossing 
the thought about in his brain like a shuttle- 
cock, he determined to give Mr. Burton warning, 
and leave at the end of the month. 

Three weeks slipped, by. Autumn, clad in 
russet gown, was stealing down the mountain. 
The town clock had just struck ten on the morn- 
ing of the twenty-fifth of October, when an old 
yellow woman, piloted by a diminutive negro, 
all rags and tatters, walked into Mr. Burton’s 
store. 

‘*Good-mawnin’, suh,’’ she said, respectfully 
removing a green sun-bonnet, and addressing 
Mr. Burton. 

“‘Good-morning, auntie,’’ said the merchant 
while he weighed a bag of sugar. ‘‘ What can I 
do for you to-day ?”’ 

‘Will you please, suh, tell me ef er boy stay 
in heah name Randolph Lawson? Fokes most 
in ginerally calls him ‘ Ran,’ fur short.’ 

Mr. Burton adjusted a hitch in the scales be- 
fore he replied. There was a very agony of sus- 
pense in the old woman’s eyes as she waited. 

‘““A young man,of that name works in the 
store,’’ the merchant announced presently. ‘‘ Do 
you wish to see him ?”’ His washerwoman come 
for her money, he supposed. 

“Toes I wanter see him ?”’ the woman reiter- 
ated, her eyes sparkling with joy. ‘Does I . 
wanter see him? Why, honey,’’ coming closer 
and grasping his arm with unconscious foree, 
‘of I couldn’t git ter do it no urrer way, I'd be 
willin’ ter crawl on my han’s an’ knees ez fur 
ag’n ez I done come on de eyars, jes fur one look 
at him.”’ 

“Sit down here, auntie,’’ suggested Mr. Bur- 
ton, kindly. ‘‘ Ran will be in after a little, and 
as soon as he comes you shall seé him.”’ 

“Thanky, suh, thanky,’’ murmured the old 
woman, Bcopnine heavily upon the proffered 
chair. For a moment she looked about her as 
though dazed, then some over-strained cord 
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seemed: to snap, and, burying her face in her 
apron, she sobbed aloud. 

“She must be his nurse,’’ interpreted Mr. 
Burton, in answer to the inquiring glance of the 
two young men. ‘‘She puts me in mind of my 


she explained, apologetically, ‘‘ but I ain’t neb- 
ber done it twell now. I axes yo’ parding, gen- 
termens, fur takin’ on so onmannerly, but when 
you nomernate ter me dat it wuz sho nuff him— 
dat I done foun’ my boy whar is ben dead ter 


“ite WUZ DE PYERTES’ YOUNGSTER,’ THE WOMAN CONTINUED.”’ 


old black mammy.’’ And he passed the back of 
his hand across his eyes. 

As Ran entered the back door of the store the 
woman raised her head and laughed fitfully, 
even while the tears still coursed down her 
cheeks. 

‘‘T is hearn of fokes cryin’ kaze dey’s happy,”’ 
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me all dese ye’rs, why, it ’pear lak de han’ o’ de 
Lawd wuz in it, an’ I know He done answer my 
pra’rs. De wud come f’um Aleck Hall, ez how 
he done seed Ran in Chattanoogy, but I wuz 
’feard ter b’liebe it.’ 

She had not seen Ran, but he recognized her 
voice, and for a second—a second only—his love 
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triumphed over his ambition. He sprang for- 
ward, then checked himself, and stood as mo- 
tionless as though turned to stone. 

‘* You see, suh,’’ his mother was saying, ‘‘he’s 
de onlies’ chile whut I ebber had. De good 
Lawd sont him ter me lak He done Isaac ter 
Sary, in my oleage, an’ sence de mawnin’ he run- 
ned orf I ain’t seed nuffin’ but trouble. All dat 
fust ye’r I wuz spectin’ him back ag’in, an’ when 
de win’ moan roun’ my cabin enduhin’ o’ de 
night, it seemed lak I heah him callin’ fur me, 
an’ I git up an’ open de do’ ter listen, but ’twuz 
dark an’ lonesome, an’ he wuzn’t dar. So, at 
las’ Marse Will, he sez ter me (Marse Will’s one 
o’ my white fokes, whar I done nuss fur two 
gineration, an’ he call me ‘mammy,’ same ez Ran 
do). So Marse Will, he sez to me, ‘Mammy, 
Ran’s dead, or else he’d written you whar he is. 
Ran is allus been er good boy, an’ he wouldn’t 
ack no sich way ez dis ter you ef he wuz ’live.’ 
Yes, suh, dat’s whut Marse Will, he tell me, an’ 
it suttinly did seem reasonable, but somehow I 
eyant b’lieve it.’? She paused, and opening the 
carpet-sack that lay near her on the floor, drew 
from it a small package. ‘‘ Dis heah is his leetle 
pink wais’ an’ de fust pa’r o’ britches he ebber 
wo’,”’ she announced, displaying the tiny gar- 
ments with pride. ‘‘I fotch ’em ’long wid me, 
kaze dey ’ pears ter keep me comp’ny sence Ran’s 
been gone.”’ 

The two clerks exchanged significant glances 
as they moved about the store, waiting upon the 
customers who dropped in. Perturbed and un- 
easy, Mr. Burton, with his hands clasped behind 
him, walked restlessly up and down the space 
between the counters. 

‘“* He wuz de pyertes’ youngster,’’ the woman 
continued, with an upward tilt of her turbaned 
head, ‘‘an’ de day he put dese on he strut, suh, 
same ez her peafowil.”’ 

Mr. Burton looked at his watch, and Ran, 
noting the act, remembered that his absence 
from work had already been too protracted. 

Coming forward, he wrapped up a_nickel’s 
worth of candy for a little girl who had been 
waiting to be served, dropped the money in the 
cash drawer, and was turning toward another 
customer, when Mr. Burton called him. 

‘¢Ran, some one wishes to speak to you,” he 
said. 

The woman broke off her monologue, and 
her feet. ‘‘Oh, my Gord!’ she 
“T?s him! Its my boy! Its 


sprang to 
screamed. 


him—it’s him !’’ 
She held out her arms to him—the counter 
was between them—panting excitedly, her face 
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suffused with inefiable tenderness. Ran was 
white to his very lips, but he looked at her with 
an expression of complete amazement, avoiding 
her eyes the while. <A great lump rose in his 
throat, but he said, calmly : 

““There seems to be some mistake. 
neyer seen you before.’’ 

‘“Now, jes listen at dat, honey,’’ cried the 
woman, appealing to Mr. Burton, while her pon- 
derous form shook with laughter. ‘‘ Makin’ ’tend 
he ain’t nebber seed his own mammy! Lawdy 
mussy ! but dat chile allus is ben mischeeyious. 
He ruther play er trick on her pusson’an ter eat. 
But look at dat leetle mustache jes’ creepin’ out, 
an’ dem fine sto’ clo’es, too.”? _ 

With a corner of her white apron she wiped 
the moisture from her eyes, and again had re- 
course to her carpet-bag. Ran had turned his 
back, and was arranging some boxes on the 
shelves. Mr. Burton studied him wonderingly. 

“Look heah, whut I done fotch you, Ran, 
honey !’’? the mother exclaimed, in rapturous 
tones. ‘Dis heah gre’t big plumgranny whar 
growed on yo’ leetle bush, ’roun’ de cornder, an’ 
dis is er tater-pone whut I cooked fur you de 
night befo’ I lef’, an’ it’s brown an’ cris’, jes de 
way you allus lak it.”’ 

“The woman is crazy |’? Ran cried, harshly. 
‘““T am a white man! I never heard of her 
son.” 

He did not dare look at her as he dealt this 
deadly blow, but he heard the short, sharp 
catch of her breath. She swayed slightly for- 
ward as though about to fall, and caught hold 
of the counter for support. His words had cut 
their way to her heart like a knife. She gazed at 
him in speechless agony ; then, with a woman’s 
quick intuition, she divined it all. 

He would rather be a white man than her son ! 

Ter face was drawn and pale, her lips quiver- 
ing, and her voice unnatural and husky when 
she spoke again ; but from her eyes looked forth 
the unselfish, boundless, deathless love of a 
mother, as she said, quietly : 

‘‘Yas, suh, I’se ’feard I is made er mistake. 
Sence I done seed you right good, I kin notus de 
differ ’twix’ you an’ my boy. But pears lak my 
ole head is gittin’ sorter light an’ foolish sence 
Ran went orf an’ lef’ me, and when de p’lice- 
man looked in dat city book, whut ’splain ter 
him whar you wuz, an’ I mek sho’ I done foun’ 
my boy—why, suh, ’t wuz natchel ter mek er mis- 
take, beinst ez you is got de fabor o’ him, too.” 

There was pathos in her words deeper than 
she knew. Mr. Burton’s honest eyes welled over 
with tears while he listened. 


I have 
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The customers came and went, and Ran moved 


a : ne E 
about his work as usual, but in his breast min- 


gled emotions of love, chagrin, pity and indigna- 
tion were at war. 

While the hot drops fell upon the trousers and 
-little pink waist, the old woman folded them 
neatly, and put them back in the carpet-bag, 
but she left the pomegranate and potato-pone 
on the counter where she had laid them. Then 
she rose up stiffly (no one had observed it 
when she entered, but she looked decrepit and 
feeble now), and made a step or two toward 
the door. 

“Gord bless you! Gord bless you !’’ she 
murmured, turning to Ran, and beginning to 
weep afresh. ‘‘I couldn’t go ’way ’dout tellin’ 
you good-by, kaze you looks lak my boy— 
lak my boy, whut I'll nebber see no mo’ !’’ 

The rain was falling drearily as she left the 
store, and the skirt of her green sun-bonnet and 
the old plaid shawl, which Ran remembered so 
well, fluttered hopelessly in the wind. Ran 
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stood watching her—voiceless, almost breathless 
—the quivering pathos of her tones still echoing 
in his ears. 

But suddenly there leaped to his eyes a light 
like the flash of steel. 

“Stop, mammy! I can’t let you go like 
this !’’ he cried, his voice vibrating with an odd 
mixture of defiance and love. 

Another moment, and his arms were about his 
fond old mother, while she sobbed her heart out 
upon his breast. 

All that was noble in his nature had risen up 
in mad protest at what he had done, and there 
was majesty in his bearing as he faced the other 
men in the store. , 

‘“T have been wicked and cowardly,”’ he said, 
with tense excitement. ‘‘I have lied to you all 
since the day I came. This is my mother, 
Heaven bless her! and a better one never lived. 
Tam not white; but, with the help of God, I will 
yet make a man of myself. I have fought a 
hard fight and won.”’ 


SUORTES* OR CARS} 


THEIR HABITS, CHARACTERISTICS AND AFFECTIONS. 


To write on the affections of dogs is like 
harping on maternal love, parental bereavement, 
or the loneliness of the orphan. The theme is 
one to which certain chords in the human heart 
never fail to vibrate. The relation of the dog to 
man has been one of the familiar phenomena of 
man’s life, under all conditions, except those of 
absolute barbarism, for thousands of 
years, and is one of the strongest 
sources of pathos in the most ancient 
literature of all races, except the Jew- 
ish. The only side of the subject 
which I never happened to see consid- 
ered is the mystery of 
a devotion far exceed- 
ing any of which human 
nature is capable, which 
cannot find expression 
under natural primitive 
conditions. Myths teach 
that the first relation be- 
tween man and the brute 
creation was one of 
friendliness and _ fear- 
lessness, which still ex-  % 
ists in the few remain- “— 
ing spots on earth where 
man does not come to 
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hunt or harm ; the second was one of universal 
mutual hostility. From this, by what slow and 
gradual steps we can hardly guess, arose the do- 
mestication of wild anirzals, and the development 
of love and fidelity in the dog, unequalled in any 
other living creature. The taming of different 
species by different nations, so that the wild 
beast of one country is the 
domestic animal of another, 
as, for instance, the buffalo 
and leopard, is proof that a 
capacity for service and at- 
tachment is latent in many 
of them, probably in all. 
But without entering into 
suppositions which refer to 
a millenial state of society, 
I wish to record my ob- 
servations of the cat; 
an animal which in all 
its varieties from the 
felis leo to the felis do- 
mesticus is commonly be- 
lieved to be treacherous, 
cruel, intractable, and 
incapable of affection. 
The force and weight 
of anecdotes of animals 
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depend greatly, like all testimony, on the impar- 
tiality of the witness, so I will premise by say- 
ing that, although a lover of animals in general, 
and having had the usual rural domestic men- 
agerie of rabbits, squirrels, birds, goats, dogs and 
horses, I was not naturally fond of cats after 
they ceased to be kittens, and never had one as 
a pet until I was past thirty. Then, coming back 
to a country-house which was overrun with mice, 
it became necessary to have a cat, and a white 
kitten was introduced, third in descent from a 
white Persian cat. She had some of the marks 
of her breed in unusual length and softness of 
fur, thickness of tail, thinness of ears, and ele- 
gance and finish of form. The last peculiarities 
were striking also in her attitudes and move- 
ments, even to her mode of eating, and gained 
her the name of Princess. She yery soon at- 
tached herself to me with an affection which 
would have been remarkable in a dog, and which 
developed with her intelligence, which I then 
supposed to be extraordinary. But although I 
have found that I was mistaken in this, from 
ignorance of the species, there was a concentra- 
tion and intensity in her emotions which ex- 
ceeded anything I have seen since in any animal. 
It was so apparent in her expression that visit- 
ors seldom failed, after admiring her shape and 
coat, to notice it. They commented on what they 
termed her human look ; three different persons 
at different times said, ‘‘ That cat has a soul.”’ 
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If the sentiment of the moment was love 0 
her master or mistress (the only persons — 
whom she ever attached herself), it was the deep, 
unutterable gaze which we know in the dog. 
it was love ae her kittens, there was a tenderness 
and pride which made maternal fondness in the 
human face seem tame and foolish. If it was 
jealousy, and like most animals she was jealous, 
the term green-eyed monster had its full sig- 
nificance, for her irises, which were amber color, 
changed their hue entirely ; her pinkish nose 
and ears blanched, her face grew peaked—nearly 
triangular—in fact, she looked detestable. But 
if it was anger or hatred, and Princess was a 
good ‘hater, her head flattened like a snake’s, her 
jaw took the lines of a tiger’s in miniature, and 
she had the face of a devil. There were other 
emotions which she expressed not less vividly : 
eagerness in pursuit of prey, for she was a grea 
mouser and soon cleared the house of mice 
and kept the garden free of moles ; here there 
was nothing savage, only a look of intense 
keenness, alertness and pleasure ; wistfulness, as 
when she wandered round the outside of the 
house in winter, looking for an open door or 
window ; despair, when her kittens were taken’ 
from her, or when she saw the preparations for 
a journey in my room; contentment, when she 
lay on the table in the evening between her mas- 
ter and mistress, her paws tucked under her, her 
eyes half-closed, her small, pink mouth half 
open, showing her little white teeth in a genuine 
smile. It was not. the mere cozy, comfortable — 
aspect of an ordinary cat, it was a look of beati- 
tude. We never called anyone’s: attention to 
the smile, not wishing to be set down as idiots, 
but friends occasionally discovered it for them-— 
selves and exclaimed upon it. I have noticed 
that many cats smile; they do not grin like a 
dog, or as horses sometimes do, but they smirk 
for half an hour together. Some cats have a 
strong sense of fun, and are practical jokers like - 
monkeys. Princess and Czarina, another of my — 
cats, had the quality notably, and their faces ex- 
pressed it, but without a motion of the risible 
muscles. The cat’s smile means satisfaction. 

Cats do not take punishment as dogs do ; their 
temper rises, and if struck they are apt to strike 
back ; but beyond a gentle cuff to a kitten now 
and then, I find a scolding or an exclamation of 
rebuke enough. They are also less intelligent 
and forgiving than a dog if unintentionally 
kicked or trodden on. There is no more beau- 
tiful expression in a dog’s face than the look he 
turns to the friend who has involuntarily hurt 
him, before there is time to explain ; his whole 
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demeanor expresses the highest magnanimity, 
not only the foregone pardon, but the eager de- 
sire that the offender shall think no more of the 
matter. 

In many respects cats are more like men and 
women than dogs are; they have moods, and 
their nature is complex. A dog is very much of 
a piece: he is a good dog or a bad dog, brave or 
cowardly, honest or a sneak ; the canine intelli- 
gence is much higher than the feline, but the 

_ disposition is simpler. 

Cats are exceedingly irritable by temperament, 
sensitive to changes of the weather, to frost, to 
thunder ; they are excitable, and naturally dis- 

_ posed to bite and scratch when at play ; there is 
a curious tendency in them, as in ill-balanced or 
overstrung human beings, to lose their heads 
when in high spirits, and the self-command 
most of them show when full-grown in resisting 
these impulses is a striking proof of conscious 
responsibility. A full-grown pet cat scarcely 
ever scratches a young child, no matter how 
much mauled by it. Besides being irritable they 
are moody and subject to depression, probably a 
physical reaction from the former condition. 
Princess, though not a sullen cat, would some- 
times forsake the hearth or veranda, and pass 
days by herself, on a gar- 
den wall or under a bush, 
not ill or out of temper, 
but out of spirits, morbid, 
and wishing for solitude 
instead of the sympathy 
which she always sought 
in her real ailments and 


7 bereavements. Her pecu- 
r liarities, both of race and 
t individual, were re- 

’ markably defined, 
even when she held 
them in restraint ; 
but, with one ex- 

' ception, all the cats 

I have known are 

} eaptious. Their in 

stinct, when ill or 

a sad, is to be alone; 


but this is entirely 

neutralized by petting; 
they become as dependent 
on caresses and sympathy 
as children, and much wiser 
than children when they are 
ill or injured, as they apply 
for relief with the most unmistakable 
suggestions, sometimes indicating 
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plainly where they are in pain, and presenting the 
suffering member for treatment. They are not as 
patient as dogs in taking medicine, or submit- 
ting to surgical care, but show their recognition 
of its benefit by coming back for it under similar 
circumstances. 

Want of affection is one of the charges most 
often brought against cats, but it comes from ig- 
norance of them. They have not the fondness of 
the dog, and will not, like a dog, remain at- 
tached to a master or mistress who is indifferent 
to or ill-treats them. They have not the general 
active friendliness of dogs to their human ac- 
quaintance in direct ratio to the latter’s intimacy 
with their master, nor the readiness of well-con- 
ditioned dogs to meet advances and make ac- 
quaintance. Cats are shy and reserved, what is 
nowadays called offish, though some are more 
amiable and social than others, but they are 
capable of passionate and lasting attachment to 
one or two persons. 

Czarina, a kitten that had been bought in Paris, 
was, without exception, the most exquisite cat I 
have ever seen: small, but in perfect symmetry, 
with the marks of pure breeding in the highest 

ber degree; a rather 
squirrel-shaped 
face, broad and 
short ; very large 
eyes, amber - col- 
ored when she was 
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well and happy, with pupils constantly dil- 
ated, faded green when ill in mind or body ; 
small, pale-pink ears, as thin as tissue-paper, 
with a little tuft at the point; very long whiskers, 
small paws, with big boots and a ruff, very thick 
hair, almost as fine as cobweb, blowing about in 
every breeze, and so long that it parted naturally 
from between the shoulders to the end of her tail, 
the tail itself resembling a squirrel’s and an os- 
trich feather. To this beauty she added extra- 
ordinary grace, delicacy, and refinement, and 
many bewitching little airs and poses. Like 
Princess, she ate with singular nicety, not splash- 
ing or spattering the milk as she lapped, or pull- 
ing the meat off the plate. Although she was 


not much given to licking herself, and hated to’ 
be washed, she could not endure being dirty, and, 
as I have said, would come for a bath of her own 
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accord. When fresh washed she looked like a 
bunch of fleeey white chrysanthemums. ‘ 

From the moment she was taken from her cage 
in the window of the shop, amid lapdogs, mar- 
mosets, onistitis, paroquets and lovebirds, and 
put into my arms, she fastened herself to me with 
a love that was stronger than instinct, and in 
which her life was bound up. 

There was a wildness about her that belonged 
to a creature fresh from the savage state, and 
which she never outgrew altogether. Her timid- 
ity was excessive ; every strange face, object, or 
sound frightened her, every abrupt motion made 
her start ; at the same time she was as mischiev- 
ous as a monkey, and mad with spirits. One of 
her games was to run out of the anti-chamber of 
the hotel apartment and down a long corridor to 
the head of a staircase and back again before I 
could catch her, and repeat this 
until she over-reached herself 
and flew back into the apart- 
ment in her excitement, when 
a sentinel immediately shut the 
door and captured her. One 
night she got out and began this 
game, but instead of turning 
and scampering back she ran 
down the staircase into the dark. 
It was late, the servants had 
gone to bed, the lights were out, 
and after a vain search I had to 
give her up for the night. The 
next morning she was brought 
back so thoroughly cowed and 
scared that from that time forth 
she not only never ran out again, 
but when the door of the apart- 
ment opened she sprang hastily 
into one of the inner rooms, as 
if outside lay the vast unknown, 
which she had once seen too 
close. 

She was never quiet, except 
when worn out with play, and 
she made such demands on me 
that I had to provide her with 
an arsenal of toys; a soft ball, 
with something that jingled in- 
side it, was her first plaything, 
and one that held its favor in 
her mature years. It was in 
watching her play with this 
that I had my first intuition 
about the so-called cruelty of 
eats. I had often unsuccessfully 
tried to conquer the propensity 
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to prolong suffering, but one 
day I saw its explanation in 
a flash; the cruelty comes, not 
from a desire to torture, but to 
play with the prey; it is pri- 
marily something to eat, sec- 
ondarily something to frisk 
with. I afterward convinced 
myself that this is the case by 
trying many cats with many 
playthings; a small object 
which rolls and bounds easily 
pleases them best, though they 
like worsted better than india- 
rubber, because they cannot 
catch and handle the latter so 
well. The more of this motion 
a toy has the better it pleases 
them, and of course no inani- 
mate object can give them as 
much sport as a live one. 

In the chimney-corner there 
was a box of the small dry 
twigs so much used in Paris 
for lighting fires ; they are ex- 
tremely elastic, and fly like a 
grasshopper at the least fillip. 
Czarina soon found this out, 
and every evening, after din- 
ner, the time of the grand romp 
—for cats, like children, are 
widest awake toward bedtime— 
she would seat herself before 
the box, looking toward me to 
open it and give her a twig. 


-Then she would begin a frolic 


which soon rose to frenzy, 

striking the twig and springing after it as it flew 
upon the chairs and tables, hitting it before it 
fell, until it seemed to be perpetually in the air, 
chasing it from room to room, disappearing in 
pursuit of it and tearing back with it in her 
mouth, to send it flying again, while her plumy 
tail waved like a pennon, her long hair blew 
right and left, and the pupils of her eyes over- 
spread the iris ; she was like a wild thing of the 
woods. 

Cats are susceptible to little attentions, such as 
spreading a rug or laying a cushion for them, 
and exeeedingly tenacious of their rights of pos- 
session. Beside their baskets, each of mine has 
a cushion which is kept in one place, on which 
she is trained to lie, to prevent her covering the 
furniture with hairs. Only two have been com- 
pletely broken to the habit, and one has so ex- 
elusive a sense of property in hers, which is in 
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the corner of a sofa, that, if she sees a human 
being resting his head or elbow on it she posts 
herself on the floor before him, looking him out 
of countenance until he moves. Once a visitor 
threw her cushion into a chair and sat on it. As 
he disregarded her mute protest she walked away, 
but would not lie on it for weeks afferward. 
This jealousy of anything like a privilege or pre- 
rogative shows itself in them all. 

It is a habit of the house, whenever there has 
been a wash day among the cats, to give them a 
party in the evening; they have bows on their 
necks, and are all brought to the drawing-room, 
where their balls are thrown to them, and as 
they are always ina state of hilarious excitement 
when the first sleepiness of the bath goes off, a 
general frolic follows. Some of them do not like 
the bow at first, and try to twich it off, but soon 
come to take pride in it, like the bellwether. 
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Czarina, a true Parisian in that respect, had love 
of adornment, and showed excessive complacency 
in her neck ribbon, but at her kittens’ first party, 
when they ran to meet her, after kissing them in 
turn, she saw that each had a bow, and boxed 
their ears all round. She had a little brass and 


velvet collar with a bell, which she was allowed to 
wear for the rest of the day after a washing ; when 
the bell was jingled she would run and hold her 
neck to haye the collar fastened, and then trot 
She had a great 


about to be seen and heard. 
deal of the love of 
admiration which 
I have observed 
in all cats. 
Czarina was so 
used to exclama- 
tions of delightand , 
admiration that if 
she missed them 
from a visitor she 
would circle up 
and solicit notice 
by the touch of a 
velvet paw. In 
her it seemed 
almost imperson- 
al, as though she 
said, ‘‘ You have 
not seen our ¢cat.”’ 
But in Princess, 
with all her dig- 
nity of character 
and deportment, it 
was a_ besetting 
sin; she must 
have her tribute 
from every man, 
woman and beast, 
and she would 
resort to alien airs 
and graces to at- 
tract notice. Her 
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Poor little Czarina was too simple for eoquetry ;_ 
she was not complex in character, and though a 
mere bundle of nerves she was not morbid, way-_ 
ward, moody, or vindictive in the sense of cherish- 
ing a grudge; indeed, she settled her grievances’ 
on the spot by a slap or scratch, and bore no — 
malice. She showed little reflection except in 
gratifying her insatiable curiosity. One evening — 
the arrival of some gay young people drove her 
upstairs in the wildest alarm; but later, when 
they were playing games and singing in the 
drawing-room, she 
crept down to an 
adjoining room, 
which was sepa- 
rated from it by 
a glass door, and 
tore a little hole in 
the muslin por- 
titre, through 
which I saw her 
peeping with dis- 
tended eyes of 
fright and inquisi- 
tiveness. She ran 
any risk to see 
who entered the 
house, herself un- 
seen. People, 
however, had less 
interest for her 
than parcels. It 
was a common 
thing for her to 
lift the lids of my 
bandboxes to see 
what was in them. 

On one occasion 
several Christmas 
presents came to 
the house tivo or 
three days in ad- 
vance, and accord- 


most ludicrous at- 
tempt was to fas- 
cinate a horse whose rider had stopped at the 
steps of a low terrace before the veranda. The 
master having duly complimented her, she 
walked toward the horse’s head and began a dis- 
play of feline cajolery, at which the human spec- 
tators looked in speechless astonishment. The 
horse, whose head was turned toward her when 
she began the performance, presently turned it 
away, on which she rose to her feet with an air 
of offended beauty, that raised a shout of laugh- 
ter and sent her into the house in open vexation. 
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ing to custom I 
left them in my 
bedroom in the wrapping-paper, though Czarina 
coaxed and used all her blandishments to have 
them opened. On Christmas Eye, after being 
out for several hours, I went up to dress, and on 
the landing I met Czarina, Lalla Rookh and Pig- 
wiggin coming out of my dark room in single 
file. with a furtive walk and demeanor. They 
passed me rapidly without recognition, slipped 
down-stairs and dispersed. On striking a light I 
found the paper torn from the parcels and scat- 
tered over the floor, some of the strings untied, 


and the pasteboard boxes clawed into 
peepholes. They must have been at 
work the whole afternoon. It was the 
only time I can remember Czarina join- 
ing the others in an escapade or ex- 
pedition. She now and then ran races 
with them on the staircase and along 
the corridors, but she always lost her 
temper and played tag with her claws, 
which broke up the game. The others 
were fond of her, nevertheless; Lalla 
in particular. Czarina showed some 
little liking for her as well as for Squall, 
and for Omar, her second husband, of 
whom all that need be said is that he 
is a fine, big, full-bred Angora, from 
Paris, but pied so oddly that he pro- 
duced the effect of a cat masquerad- 
ing asa Dominican friar ; an inveterate 
ruffler, and with no distinguishing 
characteristic except bloodthirstiness 
and bonhommie. 

Czarina was the most helpless being 
I ever saw at large ; she would have 
starved in the Mouse Tower if not reg- 
ularly fed, for she never caught any- 
thing more formidable than a moth. 
If she were ill she would not allow 
herself to be put down for a moment, 
begging to be taken up like a sick 
child, and laying herself across my arms 
as a nurse carries a baby. She had endless ca- 
resses and endearments ; the contrast of alter- 
nate gentleness, wildness and dependence, of 
primitive indocility, passionate love for one hu- 
man being, together with her beauty, grace and 
perennial kittenhood, made her the most be- 
loved and the most bewitching of pets. During 
a serious illness, which kept me up-stairs for six 
weeks, she would not leave my couch even for 
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food ; when called to meals she would run to the 
head of the stairs, then back to my bedroom, 
where she would wait for hours to have it 
brought. Her only absence was for her daily 
outings, even the summer moonlight failing to 
tempt her away. 

Princess was the only female cat I have seen 
do battle, except in defence of her young, though 
they now and then have domestic squabbles. 


AN 


AFTERNOON NAP. 


AN EVENING PARTY. 


The Major was a formidable champion, yet when 
I have run out to the rescue of some kitchen or 
stable cat of his own sex, whom he seemed to be 
killing, he would roll on the ground, looking at 
me oyer his shoulder with lackadaisical amia- 
bility, but not releasing his foe. Neither he, 
nor, as I have seen, any of the males, showed 
the least rage in fighting, and would pur and 
arch their backs the moment the contest was 
over. 

The supposed cowardice of cats is a relative 
term ; they are not constitutionally brave like 
dogs, but they are courageous among themselves, 
even to attacking those of much greater size and 
strength, and are frightfully cut and bitten in 
consequence. They fear no rat, though some- 
times overmatched ; they will often fly at a stray 
dog of any size and drive him off ; and acat with 
kittens is a small lioness. Maltreated cats fear 


human beings, and all mine have shown as much 
discrimination as dogs between well and ill- 
dressed strangers, except that while the dog be- 
comes aggressive, the cat runs away ; no tramp 
or pedler can come within reach of them. They 
seem to have the same curious instinctive fear 
that horses exhibit of the unknown or the un- 
canny, setting up their backs or crouching at a 
black cloak thrown in a heap, or even at a large, 
ill-defined shadow. Czarina, a peculiarly timid 
creature, was terrified by the alternation of light 
and shadow on the wall if a lamp or candle were 
carried by. I have seen them excessively fright- 
ened at the sight of little children, or negroes, 
with whom they were unfamiliar. Some of them 
have shown alarm at a strange sound in the air, 
such as the singing of the telegraph wire. In 
this, as in many other respects, the fine, complex 
organization tells on the disposition. 
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; A drawing-room in Miss Smith’s house, 
New York. In the room on a stand 
ainst the wall is a telephone. 


S. (putting down her book and glancing at 
Nearly three, and he said that at three 
2k he would telephone to me from New 
. What can he want to say to me? I—I 
—T am nearly sure it must be a proposal. 
s been so attentive of late. Iam sure no 
be less vain than Iam, but there has 
ok in his eye, a tone in his voice, that 
nmistakable. (Looks fondly at telephone. ) 
comfort it is to have a telephone in one’s 
_Treally don’t know how I ever existed 
it. If a visitor drops in unexpectedly 
r and I want a nice little dish of cutlets, 
ng up the butcher. If I feel a little low and 
y a fried sole can tempt my failing appetite, I 
g up the fishmonger. The grocer, the butcher, 
the wine merchant, the livery stables—they are 
all on the telephone. (Clock strikes.) Ah, there’s 
the bell! (Rushes to telephone and speaks.) 
“Yes ; are you there? Is that you, Captain 
Javasour? Yes; are you there?’ There’s no 
one there, and yet I hear someone speaking’ in 
_ the distance, a faint buzzing like a bee in a bot- 
le. (Rings off and glances at clock.) Just three. 
Tt was the clock striking, and I thought it was 
the telephone bell.  (Sits—ring at the bell—she 
_ jumps up.) There it is again! Oh, no ; it’s the 
door-bell this time (goes to window), and there’s 
Mr. Paget coming in—provoking! I should 
have said, ‘‘ Not at home’’; too late now, and 
he must come in here; I can’t leave the tele- 
_ phone! Not that I don’t like Mr. Paget ; I like 
him very much. I might have preferred him to 
Captain Vavasour; but I have never seen any 
tendency in him to propose to me. Dear me, it’s 
very awkward to have a visitor in the room when 
I’m expecting a telephonic proposal, and mean 
to accept it, at the top of my voice! (2Pnter Mr. 
Paget.) 
Mr. P. (very nervous and flurried). How do you 
do, Miss Smith ?—beg your pardon, Hyphen- 
— Smith. Er—er—lovely day, isn’t it? 
 * Miss S. (shaking hands with effusion). So glad 
to see you ; here is your favorite chair. Let me 
put your hat down in its accustomed corner. 


A DOMESTIC TRAGEDY. 
UeEE (Ss LORRY OF AD Bae BP ER © NeEy, 
ee Persons represented : 

Miss HypHen-Smitry, Mr. Pacer. 


Mr. P. (aside). She is really a most charm- 
ing woman. I wonder if she’ll be surprised 
when I ask her to marry me. It’s a little diffi- 
cult to lead up to, but I like to get these awkward 
things over quickly. (Aloud, nervous.) Ahem 
—my dear Miss Smith—Hyphen-Smith—I— 
( Telephone bell rings ; she rushes to it). Confound 
it, what’s that? what’s she doing? 

Miss 8. (at telephone). Yes; are you there? 
What? Is that Captain Mr. who? I can’t 
hear ; speak louder. What? what? Six gross 
of screws? don’t keep screws. Who do you 
want? No, I’m forty-six. 

Mr. P. Impossible ! 

Miss. 8. What? what? Well, another time 
when you want sixty-four don’t ring up forty- 
six! (Rings off in disgust and sits down.) — 

Mr. P. My dear Miss Smith, may I ask what 
that instrument of torture is, and why you are 
shouting at it?» 


Miss 8S. Why, have you never seen a tele- 


phone? 

Mr. P. I-suppose I’ve seen them in offices, 
but ve never met a—domesticated telephone— 
(aside) hope I never shall again. (Aloud). I 
don’t care for these new-fangled things ; ’'m an 
old-fashioned fellow. Don’t you find it a con- 
founded nuisance ? 


Miss 8. No, indeed! It’s the greatest comfort 


I possess. (Clock strikes ; she jumps up, then sits. ) 

Mr. P. Don’t you find it a littlejumpy? Bad 
for the nerves, eh ? ; 

Miss 8. Not in the least ; most soothing. 

Mr. P. (nervous). My dear Miss Smith— 
Hyphen-Smith—you—you will be surprised to 
hear what brought me here to-day. 

Miss 8. (absently, looking at telephone). Cab, I 
suppose. 

Mr. P. You will be surprised to hear 

Miss S§. (absently). Ob, not at all. 

Mr. P. Eh? I had no idea you had guessed 
my secret. ; 

Miss 8. Secret? what secret? Oh, I beg your 
pardon, I didn’t quite catch what you were say- 
ing. I—TI was listening for the telephone. 

M. P. (aside). Confound the telephone ! 

Miss §. (aside, glancing anxiously at clock). He 
said about three, and now it’s nearly twenty 
minutes past ; surely he must ring me up soon. 
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Mr. P. Well, as I was going to say when the 
telephone interrupted me, you will hardly have 
guessed why I came here to-day. 

Miss S. (archly). Wasn’t it to see me? 

Mr. P. It was, my dear Miss Smith, and 

Miss §. (laughing). And to hear the tele- 
phone? ‘ 

Mr. P. Apparently. But as I was going to 
say, it was to tell you—to—to—(telephone bell 
rings. Miss S. rushes to it). Curse the bell! 

Miss 8. (at telephone). Yes; are you there? 
What? is that yow? Captain Vayasour? What? 
Fish ? what fish? I said salmon. What? Yes, 
salmon cutlets. What? No, I didn’t! I never 
said sausages ! sausages in July! What? Ican’t 
hear. Salmon cutlets—S-a-l-m-o-n. Do you hear? 
Next time you take my orders, please send some- 
one who isn’t deaf! (Rings off and sits down, 
fuming. ) 

Mr. P. (dryly). You must find that telephone 
a great comfort, I am sure. No drawing-room 
should be without it. 

Miss 8. It doesn’t always go on like this. 

Mr. P. I hope not, for the sake of your 
nerves and your—visitors. 

Miss 8. Oh, I am so sorry ; of course it must 
be very provoking for you, but it isn’t my fault, 
is it? Nowsit down and begin again ; you were 
going to tell me something very interesting, I am 
sure. 

Mr. P. (aside). Dll make one more attempt, 
but if I can’t get my proposal out before that 
confounded telephone goes off again—I’ll give it 
up, once and for all. (Aloud.) My dear Miss 
Smith — Hyphen-Smith, I am a man of few 
words. 

Miss 8. Indeed? (She listens with perfunctory 
attention and every sign of impatience, her eyes on 
the telephone, half starting from her chair at every 
sound that can suggest a bell.) 

Mr. P. Idon’t wear my heart upon my sleeve, 
I keep it in its right place (aside) though it’s in 
my mouth at this moment! (Aloud.) Iam, as 
I said before, a man of few words— reticent, 
taciturn. 

Miss 8. Yes? 

Mr. P. Feeling a great deal, but never saying 
so—modest, retiring — perhaps you may think 
me too retiring ? 

Miss 8. Oh, no! not at all! 

Mr. P. But a man cannot change his nature. 

Miss 8. Of course not ! 

Mr. P. Iam sure I have kept my secret, that 
I have never given you reason to think—to im- 
agine—that—in a word, that I—I—do I make 
myself clear? 
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Miss S. Oh, perfectly! (Aside) What is he 
talking about? Why doesn’t he go? 

Mr. P. I will be even more explicit. ( Tele- 
phone bell rings faintly, she starts up.) Don’t go 
—it was the clock. In one word, Miss Smith, 
the feeling I have for you is not friendship. 

Miss 8. (her eyes on the telephone). Oh dear, I 
am sorry to hear that ! why—? 

Mr. P. It is more! I ask you to be my (bell 
rings loudly, she rushes to telephone). Damn the 
bell! That's all over ! 

Miss S. (at telephone). Yes? are you there? 
Are you Captain—what? Speak up, I can’t 
hear! Four-wheeler? no—a Victoria. What? 
got a fit? the horse? What? not fit? Then why 
do you keep a Victoria that’s not fit to use! (Rings 
off violently and sits down. ) 

Mr. P. This is too bad, Miss Smith—let me 
tell you this is too much of a good joke! (Bell 
rings again, she rushes to telephone. ) 

Miss §. (at telephone). Yes? what? still on? 
ring off? why did you ever ring on! (She rings 
off viciously.) Ah! (She falls into a chair and fans 
herself. ) 

Mr. P. (furiously). 
going ! 

Miss 8. Going? why? 

Mr. P. Because I can’t stand it any longer ! 

Miss 8. I’m sure /’ve done all the standing ! 

Mr. P. Don’t joke! it's beyond a joke. Do 
you know what I was going to say to you? 

Miss S. The telephone didn’t give me a 
chance. 

Mr. P. (with venom). No, it’s lost you a 
chance! I was going to ask you to marry me— 
to marry me, do you hear? 

Miss 8. (starting up with outstretched hands). To 
marry me! Oh, Mr. Paget! 

Mr. P. No, it’s too late. I haven’t asked 
you, and I never will now! (Her hands fall 
limply to her sides—she listens in crushed silence. ) 
Never will I ask a woman to marry me who is 
fool enough to domesticate a tame telephone in 
her drawing-room! Good-bye—I shall not call 
again. (He takes wp his hat and departs, smiling 
sardonically. ) 

Miss S. (sinking into a chair). Oh dear, oh 
dear, I’ve lost him! Why didn’t I guess what 
he wanted to say, but I couldn’t think of any- 
thing with that dreadful bell always going. Oh, 
my head! I feel quite dazed! I begin to think 
a telephone is a qualified blessing. (Telephone 
bell rings.) Ah! this time it must be he! (She 


Where’s my hat? Tm 


rushes to the telephone.) Yes? are you there? Is 
that Captain Vayasour? 
very unpunctual. 


Yes—yes. You are 
What? can’t hear—what? she 
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was very unpunctual? I don’t understand. I and more and more alarmed.) What? what say? 
can’t speak any louder, I’m shouting. Yes—yes Ah! glad you are in such good spirits. Yes? 
—oh, yes! what? yes, oh, yes! Ihave always yes? something to tell me? (her face brightens.) 
felt a deep interest in your happiness. (Aside.) Oh, yes! do! Yes? yes? oh, yes! What? what? 
Now it’s coming. accepted you? what do you mean? What? what ? 
What? what? I can’t hear you. What do did you say marry her? Ah! (she shrieks and 
you say? oh, yes, now Ido! What? who? Miss drops receiver). 
who did you say ? (her face falls.) No, I never I have lost both! both! Oh, why did I ever 
met her. Does she live in New York? what? (she have that abominable telephone? (She drops, 
becomes vaguely alarmed.) What? Very what? weeping stormily, into chair. Curtain descends upon 
oh! I’m not a judge of pretty girls. (Disgusted, her sobs.) 


LOVE'S: MGODS: 


3y CECIL BURLEIGH, 


, } My love is the brook that goes singing along 
* Amid flowers and sweet-scented grasses, 
t Now low is its note, now blithesome its song, 
{ As it mirrors the scenes that it passes. 
Now its waters are dark and its song is so low, 
; Only heard by the reeds that grow near it; 
t Then it leaps and it shouts in the sun’s ruddy glow, 
f j And my heart laughs aloud as I hear it. 


My love is a river, majestic and wide, 
Which flows grandly on to the ocean ; 

Though bearing the ships of the world on its tide, 
Caring naught for its strife and commotion. 

None its progress can stay as onward it sweeps,' 
In beauty and power ever gaining, 

Till it reaches the sea and is lost in the deeps, 
Nevermore fearing proud man’s restraining. 


My love is the rain of the hot summer days, 
Descending in freshening showers ; 

Tis the cloud that keeps back the sun’s fiery rays, 
Protecting the poor, drooping flowers. 

My love is the snow which keeps warm the glad earth, 
Though so cruel and cold in its seeming, 

Then in the gay springtime the blossoms have birth, 
And the whole world with fragrance is teeming. 


My love has its moods, which, now tender, now sad, 
Proclaim the one thought that is reigning, 

Now torn by mad passion, now merry, now glad, 
Now racked by rebellious complaining. 

But though changeful its moods, as the clouds in the sky, 
My love fills my life as I live it; 

But if you will take it, take each vow and sigh, 
Then to thee, sweet, I gladly will give it. 


GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE.* 
THE CHARACTER OF GENERAL LEE. 
By EDMUND JENNINGS LEE. 
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Ciaracter is power. It is power in a higher 
sense than is knowledge ; a brilliant intellect can 
amuse and instruct, but, unless accompanied 
by moral worth, seldom wields great influence. 
A noble character exercises larger powers for 
good than political office or mere wealth can 
bestow, and yields an influence that is always 
effective. The potent influence of Washington 
upon a century of American history illustrates 
the grand power of a truly noble character. 

Lord John Russell once declared : ‘‘ It is the 
nature of party in England to ask the assistance 
of men of genius, but to follow the guidance of 
men of character.’’ Alfred, the one monarch to 
whom English historians have awarded the title 
of ‘‘The Great,’’ wrote: ‘‘So long as I have 
lived, I have striven to live worthily.” His 
greatest ambition was ‘‘to leave to the men that 
come after me a remembrance of me in good 
works.’’ His historian adds : ‘‘ Politically or in- 
tellectually the sphere of Alfred’s action is too 
small to justify a comparison of him with the 
few whom the world claims as its greatest men. 
What really lifts him to their level is the moral 
grandeur of his life. He lived solely for the 
good of his people.”’ Moral grandeur of life: 
there is the secret of the power wielded by such 
men as George Washington and Robert I. Lee. 

‘‘Truthfulness, integrity and goodness,” said 

Samuel Smiles, ‘‘qualities that hang on no 
man’s breath, form the essence of manly char- 
acter, and he who possesses these qualities, 
united with strength of purpose, carries with 
him a power which is irresistible. He is strong 
to do good, strong to resist evil, and strong to 
bear up under difficulties and misfortune. 
It-is in misfortune that the character of the up- 
right man shines forth with the greatest lustre ; 
and when ali else fails, he takes stand upon his 
integrity and his courage.’’ 

Can any American read these lines without 
seeing involuntarily rise before him the majestic 
figure of a Washington or a Lee? Who so strong 
to do good as they? Who so strong to resist 
evil? Who stronger to bear difficulty and mis- 
fortune? Let the camps of Valley Forge and 


Petersburg answer! Are they not twin heroes, 
models of knightly character? Alike in their 
grand simplicity ; alike in their purity and un- 
selfishness. 

In previous issues of Frank Lestie’s Popu- 
LAR MonruLy, an interesting series of sketches 
has been published, giving a record of General 
Lee’s ancestry, of his army life and military 
achievements. To complete this series, it is only 
necessary to add a sketch of his personal char- 
acter, to delineate the basis upon which his fame 
rests. As ‘‘truth is stranger than fiction,’ so 
are there personages about whose life a truthful 
narrative appears to be a romance couched in 
extravagant hyperbole ; such a man was Robert 
E. Lee. 

In person, General Lee was notably handsome, 
being tall, erect, admirably proportioned, with 
an easy, graceful carriage. His features were 
nobly molded, refined and intellectual ; his ex- 
pression, kind and winning. As Sydney Smith 
said of Francis Horner, ‘‘The ten command- 
ments were stamped upon his countenance.” 
His manners were dignified and courteous, yet 
not stiff. His character was grand in its com- 
pleteness ; no feature predominating to mar its 
perfect symmetry. His reputation is twofold, 
based upon the character of the man and the 
genius of the soldier. History records the lives of 
many great soldiers, and of not a few noble char- 
acters. But rarely are genius and moral gran- 
deur found combined ; when so united, Nature, 
proud of her handiwork, stamps the man as one 
of her heroes. 

It is such a life we are now to sketch ; the life 
of one who has attracted the love and devotion 
of a whole people, that has won the respect, even 
the admiration, of former enemies, and gained- 
honor and reverence from foreigners. It was the 
rare combination of genius and humility, of 
strength and gentleness, of manly courage and 
womanly sympathy, that formed the charm of 
General Lee’s character. Though a life-long 
soldier, he showed none of the traits commonly 
attributed to one bred in camps, and accustomed 
to the work of soldier-life. Rather than the hard- 
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_ ened soldier, he was a man of the tenderest heart, 
_ of the largest sympathy. 
‘The history of Lee’s heart,’’? wrote a South- 
ern officer, ‘‘forms a large part of the history of 
the whole war.’’ So we find him writing to his 
daughter, after a great battle, ‘‘The loss of our 
gallant officers and men throughout the army 
causes me to weep tears of blood, and to wish 
that I never could hear the sound of a gun 
again.”’ 
Of his childhood, the earliest statement extant 
is the comment of his father that ‘‘ Robert was 
always good, and will be confirmed in his happy 
turn of mind by his ever watchful and affection- 
ate mother. Does he strengthen his native ten- 
dency?’ Robert Lee was then only ten years 
old ; an early age to establish such a happy re- 
-putation in his father’s mind. The comment of 
the father conveys a compliment, and evidently 
a deserved one, for the mother. Great men in 
after life frequently attribute their success to the 
intelligent training of their mothers, and Robert 
Lee may be counted one of them. <A famous 
_ Englishman once declared that if ‘‘the whole 
world were put into one scale, and my mother 
into the other, the world would kick the beam.” 
If the world owes much to Mary, the mother of 
George Washington, it owes no less to Anne, the 
mother of Robert E. Lee. It is highly to the 
credit of the ladies of Virginia that they are seek- 
ing to raise a suitable monument over the grave 
of Anne Lee. Yet she needs none: her son is 
her grandest monument. 
It has been said that a boy who falls in love 
with his mother is saved. Robert Lee’s passion- 
ate devotion to his mother is proverbial. She 
once said to a friend, ‘‘ Robert is both a son and 
a daughter to me,’’ and her grief at their separa- 
tion, when he left home for West Point, was only 
less than his for her when they were parted by 
her death. His grief was excessive. One who 
+ was present has said that he could not attend the 
funeral ceremonies ; that he paced to and fro the 
floor of her bedroom in inconsolable grief. 
- _ A life-long friend of General Lee remarked at 
the time of his death that he had never known 
‘Robert to be censured for anything.’’ Yet it 
must not be assumed that he was perfect. But 
it may be said that he ‘‘ strengthened his native 
tendency ’’ by acquiring such complete self-con- 
~ trol as to conquer temptation and restrain evil 
tendencies before thought could beget action. At 
what cost this self-control was acquired his calm 
demeanor never disclosed. 
At the age of eighteen, Robert Lee entered 
West Point. Boys are not bad judges of charac- 
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FROM THE PHOTOGRAPH OF GENERAL LEE TAKEN IN 
LEXINGTON, VA., BETWEEN 1865 AND 1870. | 
ter. They do not readily accord leadership: 
among themselves to any boy who has not super- 
ior qualities. It is said that George Washington 
even when a lad so impressed his schoolmates 
with his honesty and manly sincerity that they 
were wont to choose him as the arbiter of their 
boyish disputes. A similar position was given 
Robert Lee by his fellow cadets. The boys did 
not even attempt to ‘‘haze’’ him, though the 
practice was rife at the time. Colonel John Ma- 
comb, U.S A., who entered in 1828, has stated 
that he found cadet Lee the prominent figure of 
the corps at that date. The corroborative state- 
ment of General Joseph E. Johnston (as given in 
“‘Long’s Memoirs of R. E. Lee’’) is worth quot- 
ing in full : ‘‘ No one among men,”’ wrote General 
Johnston, ‘‘but his own brothers, had a better 
opportunity to know General Lee than I. We 
entered the Military Academy together as class- 
mates, and formed a friendship never impaired. 
Tt was formed soon after we met, from the fact 
that my father had served under his in the cele- 
brated Lee’s Legion. We had the same intimate 
associates, who thought, as I did, that no other 
youth or man so united the qualities that win 
warm friendship and command high respect. 
For he was full of sympathy and kindness, genial 
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and fond of gay conversation, and even of fun, 
that made him the most agreeable of compan- 
ions, while his correctness of demeanor and lan- 
guage, and attention to duties, personal and offi- 
cial, and a dignity as much a part of himself as 
the elegance of his person, gave him a superi- 
ority that everyone acknowledged in his heart. 
He was the only one of all the men that I have 
ever known who could laugh at the faults and 
follies of his friends in such a manner as to 
make them ashamed without touching their af- 
fection for him, and to confirm their respect and 
sense of his superiority. 

_ “T saw strong evidence of the sympathy of 
his nature the morning after the first engage- 
ment of our troops in the valley of Mexico. I 
had lost a cherished relative in that action, 
known to General Lee only as my relative. 
Meeting me, he suddenly saw in my face 
the effect of that loss, burst into tears, and ex- 
pressed his deep sympathy as tenderly in words 
as his lovely wife could have done.’’ 

On leaving West Point, Robert Lee was ap- 
pointed brevet second-lieutenant in the engineer 
corps ; his first service was to seek leave of ab- 
sence that he might take a sick colored servant 
to the milder climate of the far South. There he 
nursed him tenderly and faithfully, until death 
relieved the poor fellow from his sufferings; an 
act which illustrates his solicitude for his sery- 
ants; none ever had a kinder or more faithful 
master. The following extract from a letter, 
written to one of the Arlington servants after the 
war, shows the feeling he ever entertained for 
them. Though overburdened by an immense cor- 
respondence, he found time to answer the note of 
a former servant and did it in these kind words : 
‘Amanda Parks, I have received your letter 
of the 7th, and regret very much that I did not 
see you when I was in Washington. I heard, 
on returning to my room Sunday night, that you 
had been to see me, and I was sorry to have 
missed you, for I wanted to learn how you were, 
and how all the people from Arlington were get- 
ting on in the world. My interest in them is as 
great now as it ever was, and I sincerely wish for 
their happiness and prosperity. I do not 
know why you ask if I am angry with you. I am 
not aware of your having done anything to give 
me offence, and I hope you woul not say or do 
what was wrong. While you lived at Arlington 
you behaved very well, and were attentive and 
faithful to your duties. I hope you will always 
conduct yourself in the same manner. Wishing 
you health, happiness, and success in life.’? 

It is not within the purpose of this brief arti- 
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cle to attempt a review of General Lee’s ¢: 
but merely to illustrate the salient features 
personal character. To say he was phy: 
brave would be merely to mention a trait: 
mon to Americans. Yet there was one 
dent in his career that illustrates so well 
moral and physical strength as to be well w 
mentioning. It occurred during the campaign 
in Mexico, and so impressed General Scott tha 
he pronounced it ‘‘the greatest feat of physica 


in my knowledge, pending the campaign.”’ 
feat alluded to was Lee’s crossing, one dark a 
stormy night, the Pedregal, a field of volcanic 
rock, pathless, precipitous, difficult to cross even 
in daylight. t 


An officer, who was present, has written thus” 
the attempt : ‘‘ When we remember that Captain: 
Lee left the council chamber at Contreras to p: 
over miles of such ground as I have described, » 
a_pitch-dark oe without light or compan A 
with the additional danger of wandering either 
to the right or left and thus falling into the 
hands of Valencia or Santa Anna, the risk of be- 
ing met by some of the straggling bands o! 
Mexicans, which we had seen in the Pedreg 
with no guide but the wind as it drove the cold 
rain in torrents against his face, or an occa- 
sional flash of lightning to give him a mo- 
mentary glimpse of the country around him, it — 
will be acknowledged that General Scott, con-— 
sidering the object for which this was done, the — 
manner of doing it, and the results, has charac- — 
terized this deed of devotion by the only terms, 
exalted as they are, that could appropriately de- 
scribe it.”’ 
Nor has time lessened the soldiers’ apprecia- 
tion of this daring feat. General Henry J. 
Hunt, U.S. A., tells us he was called upon for a 
speech at a meeting of military men at Boston, — 
in 1871; General Casey had been speaking of 
the Mexcan campaign : ‘‘I was ‘dead broke’ on 
matter for a speech,’’ says the general, ‘‘ but it 
occurred to me that as the Pedregal was fresh in 
my mind, I would give them a little more Mex- 
ican history, and I recited, glibly enough, the 
story. Of course I did not mention the name 
of the hero. I saw they all thought it was 
General Casey. I kept dark until the close, 
amidst repeated demands of ‘Name him! Name ~ 
him ! When I got through, and the name was © 
again vociferously demanded, I replied : ‘It is a 
name of which the old army was and is justly 


proud—that of Robert E. Lee, then captain of 
engineers, and since world-wide in fame as the 
distinguished leader of the Confederate armies.’ 
For a moment there was unbroken silence, then 
such a storm of applause as is seldom heard. 
I remarked that I had been desirous of testing 
the society, which represented all shades of 
political opinions, and was glad to see that they 
could recognize heroism and greatness even 
in a former 
enemy.” 

It is not ne- 
cessary to re- 
view the story 
of General 
Lee’s thirty 
years’ service 
in the United 
States Army ; 
it is sufficient 
to say that 
every duty was 
performed 
with scrupu- 
lous _ fidelity, 
that he rose 
from grade to 
grade, reward- . 
ed at each pro- 
motion by the 
encomiums of 
his superior 
officers. Gen- 
eral Scott, as 
is well known, 
entertained the 
highest admi- 
ration for him. 
It is said that 
the general on 
one occasion 
declared in the 
most emphatic 
manner: ‘‘Col- 
onel Robert FE. 
Lee is the 
greatest soldier now living, and if he ever gets 
the opportunity he will prove himself the great 
captain of history.’? Adding at another time, 
** His services are worth millions a day to any 
government.”’ 

Such being his position, it was natural that 
the question of his duty in the Civil War crisis 
would be a most serious one. Being ardently 
attached to the army, to his comrades and to 
his superior officers, it necessarily cost General 
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Lee the struggle of his life to decide his duty in 
the coming conflict. No wonder his wife wrote 
a friend: ‘‘My husband has wept tears of 
blood over this terrible war, but he must, as a 
man of honor and a Virginian, share the destiny 
of his State.’? To the passionate appeal of Gen- 
eral Scott, ‘‘ For God’s sake don’t resign, Lee !’’ 
he could only falter the reply, ‘‘ I am compelled 
to; I cannot consult my feelings in this mat- 
ter.”’ 

Writing to 
his sister, Mrs. 
Marshall, he 
gave in a few 
simple words 
his reasons for 
resigning, end- 
ing with this 
pathetic sen- 
UOMO Ib 
know you will 
blame me, but 
you must 
think as kind- 
ly of me as you 
can, and _ be- 
lieve that f 
have endeay- 
ored to do 
what I thought 
right.” 

Though con- 
fident of the 
rectitude of his 
own action, he 
never sought 
to decide for 
another, not 
even for his 
ownson. After 
reaching Rich- 
mond, he 
wrote his wife, 
telling her 
their son 
‘*must con- 
sult his own judgment, reason and conscience as 
to the course he may take. Ido not wish him 
to be guided by my wishes or example. If I 
have done wrong let him do better.” 

This is the one act of General Lee’s career 
that opponents have censured, yet it is the one 
that should win him the admiration of every 
honorable person. It was an act of self-abnega- 
tion rarely witnessed. Consider, what did this 
decision mean to him? So much that words 
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fail to describe the sacrifice. On the one side 
he surrendered home, property, position in the 
army, which offered him everything a soldier 
could possibly desire—wealth, fame, power. And 
the other side? A subordinate position to be- 
gin with ; in case of success nothing more than 
he had left, and in ease of failure, the loss of 
everything. Of this sacrifice a recent writer in 
a Northern paper has this to say: ‘Colonel 
Robert I. Lee was no ordinary man. He was 
really the master military mind of his age. He 
had no equal in the old army ; it was only by 
hard knocks and practical experience that Grant 
developed his latent genius. On the contrary, 
Colonel Lee was fully equipped for his great 
part in the drama of war. He could have sue- 
ceeded Scott in the command of the army. He 
could have easily mastered the situation at the 
outset. He could have been President of the 
United States. .He could have spent his last 
days in his old home overlooking the national 
capital. All of these thoughts come to the 
visitor to-day [at Arlington], and everybody 
wonders that Colonel Lee should have been so 
misled by circumstances and local influences.”’ 

Colonel Lee was not misled by circumstances 
nor by any local influences ; he was led bya pure 
and inexorable conscience to follow the path of 
duty to which his high sense of honor called 
him. Tennyson well described this act as the 
deed of one 


“Who never sold the truth to serve the hour, 
Nor palter’d with Eternal God for power.” 


George Washington and Robert KE. Lee have 
8 g 

been frequently compared, and to the detriment 
of neither. Let us contrast the sentiments of 
these patriots as each assumed the command of 
his country’s army. A close similarity of senti- 
ment is noticeable. Washington wrote a friend 
in Virginia : 

“Dear Smrr—I am Imbarked on a tempestuous ocean 
from whence perhaps no friendly harbor is to be found. 
T have been called upon by the unanimous Voice of the 
Colonies to the command of the Continental Army. — It 
is an honour I by no means aspired to. It isan honour 
I wished to avoid, as well from an unwillingness to 
quit the peaceful enjoyment of my family, as from a 
thorough conviction of my own Incapacity, and want of 
experience in the conduct of so momentous a concern ; 
but the partiality of the Congress added to some po- 
litical motives left me without a choice. May God 


grant, therefore, that my acceptance of it may be at- 
tended with some good to the common cause, and with- 
out Injury (from want of knowledge) to my own repu- 
tation. I can answer but for three things, a firm belief 
of the justice of our cause, close attention to the prose- 
cution of it, and the strictest Integrity. If these cannot 
supply the places of Ability and Experience, the cause 


will suffer and more than probable my character along 
with it, as reputation derives its principal support from 
success ; but it will be remembered, I hope, that no 
desire or intimation of mine placed me in this situa- 
tion. I shall not be deprived, therefore, of a comfort in 
the worst event if I retain a consciousness of having 
acted to the best of my judgment.” 


When appointed to the command of the Vir- 
ginia forces, General Lee returned this brief ac- 
knowledement : ‘‘ Mr. President and Gentlemen 
of the Convention : Profoundly impressed with 
the solemnity of the occasion, for which I must 
say I was not prepared, I accept the position as- 
signed me by your partiality. I would have 
much preferred had your choice fallen upon an 
abler man. Trusting in Almighty God, an ap- 
proving conscience, and the aid of my fellow- 
citizens, I devote myself to the service of my na- 
tive State, in whose behalf alone will I ever again 
draw my sword.” 

Of General Lee’s military services as com- 
mander of the Southern army, others have fully 
written. Only one or two incidents of his cam- 
paigns need be noted here as best illustrating his 
character. In connection with the Civil War, 
there were four remarkable crises in General 
Lee’s career ; each of the greatest importance, 
each such as to test severely the metal of the 
man, The first of these crises was his decision 
as to which side he ought to espouse ; of this we 
have written. The other three were: the defeat 
of Pickett’s charge at Gettysburg, the breaking of 
his lines at Petersburg, and lastly, the surrender. 
Of his conduct on these three trying occasions, 
let us examine eye-witnesses. 

Colonel Freemantle, an English officer, who 
was with the Southern army at Gettysburg, has 
written : ‘‘T joined General Lee, who had, in 
the meanwhile, come to the front on becoming 
aware of the disaster. General Lee was perfectly 
sublime. He was engaged in rallying and en- 
couraging the broken troops, and was riding 
about a little in front of the wood quite alone— 
the whole of his staff being engaged in a similar 
manner to the rear. His face, which is always 
placid and cheerful, did not show signs of the 
slightest disappointment, care or annoyance ; 
and he was addressing to every soldier he met a 
few words of encouragement, such as ‘ All this 
will come right in the end; we’ll talk it over 
afterward ; but, in the meantime, all good men 
must rally. We want all good and true men 
just now,’ ete. He spoke to all the wounded 
men that passed him, and the slightly wounded 
he exhorted to ‘bind up their hurts and take a 
musket’ in this emergency. Very few failed to 
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answer his appeal, and I saw badly wounded 
men take off the? hats and cheer him. General 
Wilcox now came up to him, and, in very de- 
pressed tones of annoyance and vexation, ex- 
plained to him the state of his brigade. But 
General Lee immediately shook hands with him, 
and said, in a cheerful manner : ‘ Never mind, 
general. All this has been my fault. It is J who 
have lost this fight, and you must help me out of 
it the best way you can.’ In this way did Gen- 
eral Lee, wholly ignoring self and position, en- 
courage and reanimate his somewhat dispirited 
troops, and magnanimously take upon his own 
shoulders the whole weight of the repulse. It 
was impossible to look at or listen to him 
without feeling the strongest admiration.”’ 

The defeat of Pickett’s assault at Gettysburg 
was undoubtedly a severe disappointment to 
General Lee, as he had eyery reason to hope 
for success from his well matured plans. More- 
over, he fully realized that he, as commanding 
general, would be censured for the failure ; op- 
portunity was offered him to place the blame 
upon the shoulders of those chiefly responsible 
for it; but this he declined to accept. After 
the action, General Pickett submitted his report, 
which criticised those who had failed to prop- 
erly support him as ordered. 

General Lee refused to receive this report, and 
returned it, with the following note : 


“Genera C. E. Pickerr—You and your men have 
crowned yourselves with glory; but we have the 
enemy to fight, and must, at this critical moment, care- 
fully guard against dissensions which the reflections in 
your report will create. I will, therefore, suggest that 
you destroy both copy and original, substituting one 
confined to casualties only.” 


The next crisis in General Lee’s career was 
the forcing of his lines at Petersburg. John 
Esten Cooke, who was present, writes thus of it : 
“T should think it impossible for his worst 
enemy to regard the situation of this truly great 
man at the moment in question without a cer- 
tain sympathy and respect. He was not only 
commander-in-chief, but the whole Southern Con- 
federacy in himself, carrying upon his shoulders 
the heavy weight of the public care. Lee 
was the idol almost of the people, and it was 
to him that the whole South looked in this dark 
hour, calling on him for deliverance. Up to this 
moment he had been in a condition to meet his 
great responsibility. If the reader realizes 
what I have tried to express he may form some 
idea of the crushing ordeal through which Gen- 
eral Lee was, on the 2d of April, called to pass. 

. Soon after sunrise on the 2d of April, 
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G. W. C. LEE AS A CADET AT WEST POINT IN 1854. 


the Federal columns, in heavy mass, advanced 
from the outer line of works, which they had 
carried at daybreak, to attack General Lee in 
his inner intrenchments near Petersburg. When 
the present writer reached the vicinity of army 
headquarters, on the Cox Road, west of the city, 
a Federal column was rapidly advancing to 
charge a battery posted in the open field to the 
right of the house, and at that time firing rap- 
idly. General Lee was on the lawn in front of 
his headquarters, looking through his glasses at 
the column as it moved at double quick across 
the fields ; and knowing the terrible significance 
of the advantage which the Federal troops had 
gained, I looked at General Lee to ascertain, if 
possible, what he thought of it. He never ap- 
peared more calm, and if the affair had been a 
review he could not have exhibited less emo- 
tion of any description. The column 
pressed on, and the Federal battery opened a 
heavy fire on the hill, before which the Southern 
guns—there was no infantry—withdrew. Gen- 
eral Lee retired slowly with his artillery, riding 
his well-known iron-gray ; and one person, at 
least, in the company forgot the shells and 
sharpshooters, in looking at the superb old cava- 
lier, erect as an arrow and as calm as a May 


morning. When he said to an officer near, 
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‘This is bad business, colonel,’ there was no 
excitement in his voice, or indeed any change 
whatsoever in its grave and courteous tones. 
A shell from the Federal battery, fired at this 
group, burst almost upon him, killing a horse 
nearby and cutting his bridle-reins. This 
brought a decided expression of ‘fight’ to the 
old soldier’s face, and he probably felt as he did 
in Culpeper, when the disaster of Rappahan- 
nock Bridge occurred, when he muttered, as 
General Stuart told me, ‘I should now like to go 
into a charge !’ 

‘“These details may appear ‘trivial. But the 
demeanor of public men on great oceasions is le- 
gilimate and not uninteresting matter for his- 
tory. General Lee’s personal bearing upon this 
critical occasion, when he saw himself about to 
be subjected to the greatest humiliation to the 
pride of a soldier—capture—was admirably noble 
and serene. It was impossible not to be struck 
with the grandeur of his appearance—no other 
phrase deseribes it—or to refrain from admiring 
the princely air with which the old cavalry of- 
ficer sat his horse.” 

The bearing of General Lee on these occasions 
calls to mind a description of Wellington, which 
seems applicable to Lee. Of Wellington it has 
been written, ‘‘No responsibility proved too 
heavy for his calm, assured and fertile intellect. 
If he made a mistake, he repaired it before the 
enemy could profit by it. If his adversary made 
one, he took advantage of it with immediate de- 
cision. Always cool, sagacious, resolute, reliant, 
he was never at loss for expedients, never dis- 
turbed by any unforeseen accidents, never with- 
out a clear conception of the object to be achieved 
and the best way of achieving it.’’ 

No event in Lee’s career portrays so fully the 
grandeur of his character, or so well illustrates 
his superb self-control, as the final scene at Ap- 
pomattox. He believed ‘‘ human yirtue should 
be equal to human calamity,’’ and was there to 
test his creed. The scene on that last day of the 
Army of Northern Virginia is thus painted in 
the glowing words of a Southern orator : 

*“As the day dawns, a remnant of the cavalry 
under Fitz Lee is forming, and Gordon’s infantry, 
searce two thousand strong, are touching elbows 
for the last charge. Once more the thrilling rebel 
cheer rings through the Virginia woods, and with 
all their wonted fierceness they fall upon Sheri- 
dan’s men. Ah, yes! victory still clings to the 
tattered battle-flags. Yes, the troopers of our 


gallant Fitz are as dauntless as when they fol- 
lowed the plume of Stuart, ‘the flower of cava- 
liers.’ Yes, the matchless infantry of ‘tattered 
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uniforms and bright muskets’ under Gordon, the 
brave, move with as swift, intrepid tread as 
when, of old, Stonewall led the way. Soldiers of 
Manassas, of Richmond, Sharpsburg, Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, of the Wild- 
erness, of Spottsylvania, of Cold Harbor, of Pe- 
tersburg—scarred and sinewy veterans of fifty 
fields, your glories are still about you, your man- 
hood is triumphant still. Yes, the blue lines 
break before them ; two cannon and many pris- 
oners are taken, and for two miles they sweep 
the field toward Lynchburg—victors still! But 
no—too late! too late! Behind the flying sabres 
and rifles of Sheridan rise the bayonets and frown 
the batteries of the Army of the James under Ord 
—a solid phalanx stands athwart the path of Fitz 
Lee’s and Gordon’s men. Too late! The die is 
cast! The doom is sealed! There is no escape! 
The eagle is quarried in his eyrie ; the wounded 
lion is hunted to his lair ! 

“And so the guns of the last charge died away 
on the morning air; and echo, like the sob of a 
mighty sea, rolled up the valley of the James, 
and all was still. The last fight of the Army of 
Northern Virginia had been fought. The end 
had come. The smoke vanished. The startled 
birds renewed their songs over the stricken field ; 
the battle-smell was drowned in the fragrance of 
the flowering Spring. And the ragged soldier of 
the South, God bless him! stood there facing 
the dread reality, more terrible than death— 
stood there to grapple with and face down de- 
spair, for he had done his all, and all was lost— 
save honor.”’ 

Seeing the strength of the force opposed to him, 
General Gordon sent this message: ‘‘ Tell Gen- 
eral Lee I have fought my corps to a frizzle, and 
I fear I can do nothing unless I am heavily sup- 
ported by Longstreet.’? On receiving this an- 
nouncement General Lee said : ‘‘Then there is 
nothing left me but to go and see General Grant, 
and I would rather die a thousand deaths.” 
This, the only wail of despair that escaped him 
during that trying hour, was quickly suppressed, 
for ‘it is our duty to live.”’ 

‘« After his interview with General Grant,” 
writes General Long, who was present, ‘‘ when 
General Lee again appeared, a shout of welcome 
instinctively ran through the army. But in- 
stantly recollecting the sad occasion that brought 
him before them, their shouts sank into silence, 
every hat was raised, and the bronzed faces of 
thousands of grim warriors were bathed with 
tears. As he rode slowly along the lines, hun- 
dreds of his devoted veterans pressed around 
their noble chief, trying to take his hand, touch 


“his person, or even lay a hand upon his OES, 
thus exhibiting for him their great affection.’ 
In answer to these demonstrations of affection, 
the general could only falter a few broken sen- 
tences : ‘‘ Men, we have fought through the war 
together; I have done my best for you; my 
heart is too full to say more.’? The next day, 
in his farewell address, he tells them : ‘‘ You will 
take with you the satisfaction that proceeds from 
the consciousness of duty faithfully performed, 
and I earnestly pray that a merciful God will 
extend to you His blessing and protection. With 
an unceasing admiration of your constancy and 
devotion to your country, and a grateful remem- 
_brance of your kind and generous consideration 
of myself, I bid you an affectionate farewell.” 
After the war General Lee was the recipient of 
many offers. Finally he decided, after some 
hesitation, fearing he could not ‘‘discharge the 
duties to the satisfaction of the trustees, or to the 
benefit of the institution,’’ to accept the Presi- 
- dency of Washington College, at Lexington, in 
the beautiful valley of Virginia. ‘‘I have. been 
elected,’’? he wrote ‘‘ to the Presidency of Wash- 
ington College, and have entered upon the duties 
_of the office in hope of being of some use to the 
noble youth of our country.’’ So, while he had 
exchanged the uniform of the soldier for the 
peaceful garb of the teacher, his purpose was 
the same; there was only a difference in the 
mode of action. ‘‘I have,’’ he declared later, ‘‘a 
self-imposed task, which I must accomplish. I 
hhave led the young men of the South in battle ; 
_Lhave seen many of them fall under my stand- 
ard. I shall devote my life now to training 
young men to do their duty in life.’”’? Some time 
after becoming president of the college, he re- 
marked to one of the clergymen of the town: ‘I 
shall be disappointed, sir, I shall fail in the 
leading object that brought me here, unless these 
young men become real Christians. I wish you, 
and others of your sacred profession, to do all 
you can to accomplish this result.’’ 
No picture of Robert E. Lee could be complete 
that did not portray the religious side of his 
character. It was the basis upon which all else 
rested. It was the source of his strength, the 
law of his life, the guide for his every act, and 
the support upon which he leaned in every trial. 
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Throughout the war almost every military dis- 
patch or private letter written by him contained 
some allusion to his trust and confidence in 
God. As, for instance, after the second battle of 
Manassas, he concluded his dispatch to the Con- 
federate President in these words: ‘‘ Our grati- 
tude to Almighty God for His mercies rises 
higher each day. To Him, and to the valor of 
our troops, a nation’s gratitude is due.’’ In his 
letters to his children noble sentiments, such as 
these, occur again and again : ‘‘ Occupy yourself 
in aiding those more helpless than yourself. . . . 
Study to be frank with the world. Frankness is 
the child of honesty and courage. Never 
let your mother or me wear one gray hair for any 
lack of duty on your part. . Hold on to 
your purity and virtue. They will sustain you 
in every calamity. . . . Never neglect the means 
of making yourelt haseftl in the world. 
You and Custis must take care of your inal 
mother and sisters when your father is dead. 
To do that you must learn to be good. Be true, 
kind and generous, and pray earnestly to God to 
enable you to ‘Keep His Commandments, and to 
walk in the same all the days of your life.’ 
. L hope you will always be distinguished: 
for your avoidance of the universal bane, 
whisky, and of every immorality. Nor need you 
fear to be ruled out of the society that indulges 
in it, for you will acquire their esteem and re- 
spect, as all venerate, if they do not practice, 
virtue.’’ The hero whose example he commended 
to his son for imitation, was the old Puritan, 
Davenport, of Stamford. ‘‘ There was,”’ he wrote, 
‘quietness in that man’s mind—the quietness 
of heavenly wisdom and inflexible willingness to 
obey present duty. Duty, then, is the sublimest 
word in our language. Do your duty in all 
things, like the old Puritan. You cannot do 
more ; you should never wish to do less.”’ 

In the next paper we shall endeavor to show 
the influence Lee’s character had over his sol- 
diers, and how he is now regarded by the world 
in general. Further inspection can hardly fail 
to win the appreciation of those who can admire 
one of whom it may be said— 


“ Tis life was gentle ; and the elements 
So mixed in him that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, This was a man.” 
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HE fierce rays of the de- 
clining sun shone over the 
broad waters of the gulf, 
whose glassy surface re- 
sembled a sea of molten 
ore. Nota cloud broke the 
coppery glare of the sky ; 
not a breath stirred the 
feathery tops of the pal- 
mettos. 

The spires of the churches seemed quivering 
in the intense heat, and a faint, heavy, miasmic 
odor weighed upon the sultry atmosphere. 

Most of the houses were closed and the streets 
deserted, except by a few persons, who now, as 
the sun commenced to decline, came forth from 
the silent doorways and hurried noiselessly along 
the shaded sides of the streets. 

Pallid fear sat upon every face, for death and 
pestilence were abroad in the fair city —the 
“Queen City of the South.” 

In strange contrast to the pale faces and anx- 
ious countenances of the passers-by was that of a 
gentleman who sat calmly smoking on the piazza 
of one of the hotels. 

He was young and handsome and well-dressed, 
and his whole appearance bore the stamp of one 
who had never known the want of this world’s 
wealth. 

Why, then, should he, for whora life might be 
supposed to hold so much attraction, prize it so 
lightly as to linger here in the doomed city, 
whence all others who could do so had fled? 

Six years ago, when scarcely arrived at the 
age of manhood, Philip Flourney had met with 
a young girl, between whom and himself had 
sprung up one of those rare passions which last 
through a lifetime, defying both time and fate to 
overcome. 

Marie was as pure-minded as she was beauti- 
ful; but she was only the daughter of a French 
dancing-master, and this, in the eyes of the 
proud Flourneys, was an insuperable obstacle 
to the match. 

When Judge Flourney found that neither per- 
suasion nor threats of disinheritance could avail 
in inducing his only son to give up this mésalli- 
ance, he had resort to the French music-teacher, 
whom, with his daughter, he coarsely accused of 
endeavoring to entice his son into ‘‘a low mar- 
riage.” 
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The old man was proud. After assurin: 
haughty Southerner that, though political 
fortunes had robbed him of worldly possessi 
his blood was nobler than that of the Flourne 
he turned his back upon him, and forbade | 
daughter ever again to speak to one of the nan 

When Philip, at the end of his college cou 
returned to his native city, flushed and 
with the joy of at last making Marie his wi 
found Monsieur Lefebre and his daughter gon. 
nor had any search or inquiry since availe 
obtaining a clew to their whereabouts. : 

His family had taken pains to impress up¢ 
him that Marie had willingly deserted him ; b 
this he could never bring himself to believe ; 
thus it was that he had come to lead, in even 
prime of his young manhood, a cold and disa 
pointed existence, from w hich the bloom seen 
forever to have fled. 

In vain had Fortune smiled upon and Bes 
lured him; he had lost what he prized 1 
upon earth, and his heart felt benumbed and 
capable of ever again waking up to any real e 
joyment of life. . 

As the blazing sun dipped lower toward tl 
seething waters “of the gulf, and the shadows 
stretched across the heated pavements, more fre- 
quent became the figures passing on the streets. 

Among them were conspicuous the black garb. 
and white head-dress of that noble order of wom- 
en bound to works of charity and self-sacrifice ; 
and one of these, pausing near the young man 
on the hotel piazza, addressed him. 

‘“Are there any sick in this house ?”” 

He arose with uncovered head. 

‘There was one taken an hour ago—Colonel 
De Chartres ; but he is dead.”’ 

The Sister crossed herself and murmured a 
brief prayer for the departed soul. 

“And you appear to be-a stranger here. Why — 
do you linger in the midst of pestilence and 
death ?” 

He smiled—a low, sad smile. 

“‘Death, good Sister, rarely seeks those who 
do not shun him. But I go to-morrow, since — 
there is nothing to detain me here.”’ 

“Tt is well. Our duty is to take all possible 
care of the precious life which God has given us.”’ 

She passed on with the swift, noiseless step of 
the Sisterhood ; and as he watched her disappear 
around a corner, the rattle of wheels was heard 
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in an opposite direction, and a loud, harsh voice 
echoed ghastly through the still streets : 

‘Bring forth your dead !’ 

Then Philip Flourney shuddered, and rising, 
hastily descended the steps, and, without glanc- 
ing toward the vehicle with its ghastly burden, 
turned into a retired street and strolled slowly 


out in the direction of the suburbs. There, at 
least, he might breathe a purer air than in the 
heart of the plague-stricken city. 

The sun sank below the misty waters and a 
pallid moon arose in the east. Philip strolled 
onward, leaving the modern portion of the city 
behind, until he found himself in a quiet, re- 
mote street—a portion of what had been once 
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known as the old Spanish quarter. Here stood 
an ancient convent, and further on extended 
quaint and stately old mansions, each in the 
midst of its flowery court, guarded by brick 
walls and iron gateways. 

One of the latter, belonging to a house set a 
little back and hidden in a grove of magnolias, 


“¢ ARE THERE ANY SICK IN THIS HOUSE?’ ”’ 


stood open, and Philip, tempted by the cool, 
deep shadows, passed in and seated himself on 
the stone steps of the arched doorway. 

No light was visible, no sound audible through- 
out the place, save the low dripping of a half- 
choked fountain in its stone basin. Doubtless 
the occupants had fled from the presence of the 
pestilence, leaving the place unguarded. 
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A faint breeze arose and stirred among the 
thick foliage. The air was laden with the op- 
pressive breath of Oriental perfume, the fountain 
played drowsily in the stillness. 

Philip yielded to the influence surrounding 
him, and, leaning back against the carved lintel 
of the doorway, fell into a light slumber. 

He was awakened by a hand on his shoulder. 
The door behind him was open, and in it stood 
a tall mulatto servant woman, bearing a lamp in 
her hand. 

‘“Come in,’’ she said ; ‘‘they are waiting for 
you.”’ 

But half aroused from his brief sleep, he al- 
most unconsciously allowed himself to be drawn 
within the doorway, and thence mechanically 
followed his guide up a stairease and into a large 
saloon, one side of which opened upon a broad 
piazza, wreathed in vines and ornamented with 
tubs of exotic plants. 

Here some half-a-dozen gentlemen sat smok- 
ing, at sight of whom Philip, now awakened to 
a consciousness of his position, drew back and 
would have retreated. 

But the figure nearest him, turning suddenly, 
addressed him, and he recognized a gentleman 
whom he had met at his hotel. 

“Ah,’’ he said, ‘‘you are the friend whom 
Colonel De Chartres promised to bring. But 
where is De Chartres ?”’ 

‘“Te Chartres ?’’? answered Flourney, feeling 
almost as if in a dream—‘‘ De Chartres is dead !’’ 

Every one present turned at these words, but 
there was no expression of surprise or regret. 

On the street, at the tables, men and women 
were seen to drop dead, and no one knew but 
that his own turn might be next. 

A heavy, florid-faced man, with a low forehead 
and sensual expression, advanced and welcomed 
Flourney. 

‘What matter,’ he said, with a shrug of his 
broad shoulders—‘‘ what matter though one be 
missing? What are the dead to us—the living? 
Come, my friends, let us make the most of the 
life that is left us, whether it be long or short. 
Let us eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow 
we may die!” 

He led the way to an inner saloon, the doors 
of which had just been thrown open, revealing a 
table glittering with crystal and silver. 

Philip Flourney hesitated for an instant, con- 
scious that he was occupying, however innocent- 
ly, a false position ; but then followed with the 
‘rest. 

‘Who is our host?”’? he whispered to his ac- 
quaintance, 
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‘“Did not De Chartres tell you? It is Duprée, 
the banker. He is a philosopher of the Epicurean 
school ; and we,’’ he added, half sneeringly, ‘‘ are 
his friends and disciples. To-morrow we all leave 
this accursed city, but meanwhile we will enjoy 
ourselves. And after the supper we shall have 
music and the society of the ladies of the family.”’ 

Shocked at this cool and reckless indifference 
in the midst of scenes of death and horror, Flour- 
ney heartily wished that he had never been 
brought hither to witness it. 

It was a relief to him when the supper was 
ended, and the company returned to the open 
saloon and the broad, flowery piazza. 

Here, among the blossoming roses and jas- 
mine, he found a group of ladies, tastefully at- 
tired in cool white dresses. To one of these his 
host presented him. 

‘*My wife, Madame Duprée. Marie, this gen- 
tleman is Mr. Flourney, a friend of Colonel De 
Chartres.”’ 

It needed not to mention their names. In the 
full light of the chandelier from the saloon they 
saw each other’s faces, and, though six years 
had passed since they had last met, the recogni- 
tion was instantaneous. 

Marie turned very pale, and Philip’s voice 
trembled when, standing a little apart from the 
rest, he said, in a low tone: 

‘‘This is, to us both, an unexpected meet- 
ing.” 

Then, looking in the fair face of the woman 
before him—fairer now in its matured loveliness, 
though wearing an expression of subdued sad- 
ness—his emotions overcame him, and he said, 
impulsively : 

‘*Marie, tell me—why did you leave me as 
you did, without a clew to your discovery ?”’ 

She looked up suddenly into his face. In an 
instant, with that look, the whole truth seemed 
to flash upon them both, and Marie murmured : 

‘“T know now that we were cruelly, cruelly 
deceived.”’ 

Slowly they walked up and down the long 
piazza, and in a few words each learned the his- 
tory of the other since they had parted. 

Marie’s life had been one of poverty and strug- 
ele, until at last, at her father’s persuasion, and 
solely for his sake, as he had become infirm 
from illness and unable to earn his support, she 
had married the wealthy man whose wife she 
now was. 

He had not been a kind husband, for jealousy 
was his ruling passion, and, though Marie did 
not tell him this, Philip Flourney was at no loss 
to understand the still and subdued expression 
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upon the face which had once 
been so sweet and joyous. 

It was like a dream, thus 
finding himself standing by her 
side and listening to the voice 
which he had scarcely hoped 
ever again to hear. 

But in this meeting was more 
of pain than pleasure. He had 
found her whom he loved with 
an unfailing devotion, only to 
discover that she was forever 
lost to him ! 

They were aroused from their 
utter forgetfulness of all but 
themselves by the approach of 
Marie’s husband. 

He glanced suspiciously from 
one to the other, as he coldly 
said : 

“‘Madame, are we to have no 
music to-night ?’’ 

Not again during the eve- 
ning had Philip an opportunity 
of speaking to her in private 
until just before the company 
broke up. 

The host was engaged in a 
game of cards, and his beauti- 
ful wife sat on the piazza con- 
versing with a lady, who moved away on Philip’s 
approach. 

This was Madame Lanier, the widowed sister 
of Mr. Duprée. 

**T have but a moment in which to speak to 
you,”’ said Philip, bending over her chair. ‘‘ Can 
I not see you again to-morrow ?”’ 

““Tt is impossible,’’ she answered, quietly. 
** We leave to-morrow.”’ 

“But can you not keep me informed as to 
your movements, Marie? I cannot bear to lose 
sight of you again.”’ 

‘Of what use would it be?’ she answered, 
sadly. ‘‘ It will be far better that we do not meet 
again. No, you must not seek me. We must 
not see each other again.’’ 

He felt that she was right; yet how sharp 
and bitter was the thought that he was not 
again to look upon her face, or hear her sweet 
voice | 

“Be that as you wish, for your sake, Marie, 
he said, and held out his hand. 

Her fingers trembled as she placed them in 
his. Both were very pale, but not another word 
was spoken in this silent adieu, except when 
Philip murmured : 
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‘God for ever bless you and grant you hap- 
piness !’’ 

He did not return to his hotel. All night he 
wandered through the grass-grown streets of the 
suburbs, and toward morning found himself in 
a shaded cemetery bordering upon the old Span- 
ish quarter. Here he threw himself on the turf 
beneath a magnolia-tree, heedless of the groups 
that ever and anon passed, bearing their ghastly 
burdens to their last earthly resting places. 

As the day dawned in the coppery east, three 
men stopped under the magnolia-tree and com- 
menced measuring a space of ground. Then 
they fell to work with spade and pickax. 

‘‘for whom are you digging that grave ?”’ in- 
quired Philip Flourney, mechanically. 

‘For the rich banker, Duprée. He died last 
night.’’ 
* * * * * * 

An hour later Philip Flourney stood in the 
gateway of the old convent, opposite the house 
to which he had been last night so strangely 
drawn by fate, and watched the coffin of its late 
master borne forth to its newly-dug grave in the 
cemetery. It was no time for ceremonies or use- 
less delays, and only a few household servants 
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made up the funeral escort. And then a carriage 
drove to the door, and two ladies and a mulatto 
maid-servant entered it and were rapidly driven 
away from the plague-infected dwelling. 

On the deck of the splendid steamer sat Marie 
Duprée watching the roofs and towers of the 
stricken city fading away in the distance. 

It was not of her home that she was thinking ; 
not of the man who had so lately been her 
husband, and had last night, with almost his 
last breath, spoken to her eruel and insulting 
words. Her thoughts were with him to whom 
she had spoken what she believed to be an 
eternal farewell. She had forbidden him to 
seek her, and now that all things were to her so 
suddenly changed, and the barrier that had stood 
between them removed, she thought with an- 
cuish that in so doing she had perhaps lost all 
clew to again finding him. And, meanwhile, 
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even should they again meet, what new barrier 
or obstacle might not fate have interposed be- 
tween them ? 

She started and turned as some one by her side 
murmured her name. <A quick flush sprang to 
her cheek—a sudden, glad light to her eyes. It 
was Philip Flourney himself who stood before her. 

‘*Marie,’? he whispered, ‘‘ you will not send 
me away from you now ?”’ 

She looked up with eyes brimming with tears, 
as she silently placed her hand in his. The 
hearts of both were too full for words. 

Together they sat on the deck, content in the 
bliss of the present. 

And so the great river bore them on—away 
from the fiery heat and the death-laden atmo- 
sphere into one of coolness and health, where 
the wretched past was to be forgotten, and the 
future would be one of unclouded happiness. 
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Here wander I, beside the silent graves, 

The little grass-grown graves, by fierce winds blown. 
On yon grim rock a storm-bird sits alone, 

Watching the gray clouds o’er the changing sea; 
The white fringe clinging to the heaving waves. 
Awhile the gloaming has to darkness grown, 

And the winds’ thunder fall’n to tender moan, 

The soft pulsation of eternity. 


How peaceful here it is, beside the dead, 

Whose toils are o’er, and pangs of life so keen— 
Secure they lie, while tempests rock their bed, 
And lull their weary souls to restful sleep ; 
While we, forsaken, do but strive and weep, 
And anguish ever for the 


‘might have been.” 


N the arrival of the 
big ocean liners 
from Europe 
at their docks, 
the first object of 

interest to the 

stranger visiting 
our shores is the 

Statue of Liberty ; 

but his interest in 

it soon gives place 
to eager expecta- 
tion for the first 
peep of the world- 
famed Brooklyn 

Bridge. 

We may well be 
proud of it, and 
the enthusiastic 

and spontaneous cry of ‘‘The Bridge!’ ‘‘ The 

Bridge !”’ must strike every foreigner with wonder. 

If we are accused of wandering as restless tour- 
ists over every corner of Europe, we never fail to 
welcome the sight of our bridge, realizing that it 
hails us as ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.”’ 

How its airy height and general fairylike light- 
ness mark it apart from other famous bridges we 
have seen ! 

Even the foreigner, unwilling at times to admit 
that anything here can be superior to the tri- 
umphs of the Old World, expresses only keenest 
admiration when he stands upon it and realizes 
how great the traflic is. Nowhere else has he 
seen such a continuous stream of people, carts, 
wagons and cars passing to and 
fro as on this bridge, yet 
each so perfectly independent 
of the other. 

One wonders how the new 
bridge to the Jersey shore can 
surpass it. Yet we are such a 
progressive people, that twenty 
years hence we may possibly 
speak patronizingly of the 
Brooklyn Bridge as wonderful, 
considering the time at which 
it was built. As I cannot lay 
claim to being an American, 

_ but saw the rise and fall of the 

first Tay Bridge, watched the 
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Riot WONDERFUL BRIDGES: 
RAILWAY RIDE FROM EDINBURGH TO BALMORAL. 
By M. E. LEICESTER ADDIS. 


wonderful construction of the Forth Bridge, and 
made, in company with many others, pilgrim- 
ages of wonder up and down its huge tubes, I 
can still freely admit that neither of these won- 
derful bridges can possibly excite such admira- 
tion as does the Brooklyn Bridge. 

Yet nowhere else in the world is there for the 
tourist, especially for men who are interested in 
railway construction or in applied mechanics, 
such a wonderful railway ride as from Edinburgh 
to Aberdeen by the east coast route. 

We hardly ever lose sight of the German Ocean, 
and, whether in smiling peace or stormy mood, 
its glittering green watérs are beautiful. Its wild, 
rocky coast and numerous lighthouses could tell 
many a sad tale of those who go down to the sea 
in ships. 

Unlike those of the Atlantic on the west coast, 
its waves rise and fall in perfect rhythmic beat, 
and their white foam breaks and falls in showers 
of spray over the jagged, cruel rocks. 

As our tourist tickets enabled us to stop where 
we pleased en route, we decided to leave Edin- 
burgh by a local train early one clear morning 
in September last. By this we could enjoy the 
view of the Forth Valley, and at Kirkcaldy, on™ 
the Fife side, we joined the express train. 

The sun shone brightly over the rich cornfields 
of the famed Lothian farms, and soon we reached 
Dalmeny Park station. Nestling amid the trees, 
and commanding a magnificent view both of sea 
and land, lay Dalmeny, the magnificent resi- 
dence of Lord Rosebery, one of the most popular 
and best known of British peers. 
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As we passed slowly across the wonderful Forth 
Bridge, 354 feet above the waves, its enormous 
massiveness impressed us strongly. Truly its 
foundations are in the mighty deep ; and, when 
stormy, the force of the waves breaking on its 
piers may well make the stoutest heart quail, 
remembering the awful fate of the first Tay 
Bridge. But on this morning all was peace, and 
as we hurried from side to side of our carriage, 
our eyes were feasted with the variety of the 
view. 

Looking up toward Stirling, with the Gram- 
pian Mountains towering like a mighty rampart 
behind, the ever-narrowing shores of the Firth 
were dotted with ancient castles and stately halls, 
in richly wooded parks, the scene of many a 
doughty deed in bygone days. 

The spires and tall chimneys of Edinburgh and 
Leith lay on our right ; whilst seaward we spied 
against the horizon the famed Bass Rock, home 
of the solan goose, and the sugar-loaf peak of 
North Berwick. 

Soon we were speeding round the rocky shores 
of Fife, so close to the water that we could easily 
throw orange and banana peel into it. 

At Aberdour and Burntisland we realized that 
we had entered the ‘‘ Kingdom ’’— of Golf. Golf 
sticks here take the place of the bicycle. Every- 
one, leaving or joining our train, seemed laden 
down with them. Even the children, no higher 
than their clubs, carried a cleek or a driver, whilst 
pretty girls and comely matrons were not a whit 
behind. Alas! the pug-dog’s reign is over, and 


very antiquated indeed is the careful owner of 
a bird-cage. 


At Kinghorn we passed under the rock giving 
name to the place, and most memorable in Scot- 
tish annals. Here Alexander III., one of the 
strongest, bravest and best of the early kings, 
met his death in 1286. 


\ Like us he had left Edinburgh, but crossed 
\_ the Firth by open boat. Darkness set in and 


his attendants begged of 
him not to press on, as 
the rough road wound 
dangerously along these 
precipitous cliffs over- 
hanging the sea. But a 
king’s will was law then. 
His horse slipped and fell 
with his rider over the 
cliff, and the sorrowing fol- 
lowers found their king’s 
body dashed to pieces on 
the rocks below. The old- 
est fragment of Scottish 
song which has come down to us is a simple 
and touching lamentation over his death. 

This one false step of a horse on the rocky 
shore of Fife changed the course of a nation’s 
history, and the story of Scotland’s struggle for 
independence against a grasping English king 
was the result. But like stars out of the gloom 
rose the heroes Wallace and Bruce. 

Six hundred years later the triumph of man’s 
power over steam on sea and land had rapidly 
borne us to view this monument on the cliffs to 
a weary and way-worn traveler. Not even his 
kingly power and will could command our bene- 
fits. 

We passed from one fishing village to another 
until Kirkcaldy, ‘‘the lang toun,’’ was reached. 
A most appropriate name for this centre of lin- 
oleum and floor-cloth manufacture, for it is all 
length and no breadth. 

From this point we turned inland through the 
heart of fertile Fife, called the ‘‘ Kingdom”? in 
early days, whilst the poet-king, James I., used 
to speak of Scotland as ‘‘a gray garment with a 
golden fringe’’—the fringe being Fife. 

On we sped, and soon we saw the sea again ; 
and the far-famed golf-links of fair St. Andrews 
—the Oxford of Scotland—with her University, 
her Towers and ruined Cathedral and Castle. 
Soon the estuary of the ‘‘ lordly’? Tay came in 
view, and as we crossed it and looked down upon 
the line of broken piers, relics of the former 
bridge, we recalled the terrific wind-storm on the 
last Sunday of the year 1879, when the train 
from Edinburgh went down in the middle of the 
bridge and left no one to tell the tale. 
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Whether the train pulled the bridge down, or 
whether its central girders were rocking, ere the 
train came, remains a mystery. Theories there 
were in plenty, but none is left to prove them. The 
death list was comparatively low, only seventy- 
two in all; but most pathetic was the story of 
the sad fate of several of the victims. Sailors 
from foreign lands hurrying home to keep the 
New Year with their parents and families, and, 
saddest of all, a prodigal son. 

This young man, after running away from 
home, became very successful in one of our 
Western States, and, as a happy surprise for his 
widowed mother in Dundee, resolved to visit her 
and share his fortune. But the fates opposed. 
Having lost the morning train, he told his story 
to the hotel-keeper where he waited, else the 


poor mother would never have heard of her 
boy’s good-will. 

The scenery on either shore of the Firth of 
Tay is magnificent, and we were tempted to stay 
to see a sunset, compared by many an artist to 
the finest sunsets of Italy and Greece. The moist 
haze that hangs so often over the hills and val- 
leys of Scotland lends itself as a superb medium 
to the lights and shades of sunset. Purples, 
blues, reds and golds, of every tint and hue, 
were the colors of this veil between us and the 
sun. In the long, clear twilight we sped on, 
still by the sea. 

Past Broughty Ferry, where the broken car- 
riages of the wreck were beached during our 
schooldays, whilst we eagerly watched the débris 
left by every wave in hope of finding something 
belonging to the dead. Hats, muffs, cloaks, 
handkerchiefs—hundreds of articles were recov- 
ered from the sea and treasured by the bereaved. 
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Past more and more and more sandy links, alive 
with golfers, until far out to sea the clear revolv- 
ing light on the Bell Rock (built by Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s father) shone out, a welcome sight 
to mariners. How different was it in those days 
of Ralph the Rover, so finely sung by the poet 
Southey. 

At Arbroath we passed the night and saw the 
sun rise over the sea, and breakfasted upon the 
famed anchoritic haddocks. We went after- 
ward to see some of those wonderful fisher-folk, 
and recalled that here Sir Walter Scott located 
several of the scenes of his ‘‘ Antiquary’’ and 
‘‘Waverley.’’ What a magnificent pile of stately 
ruins is Arbroath Abbey !_ One must needs wish 
that the zeal of the Scotch reformers might have 
spared the abbey of that 
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“Pious Abbot of Aberbrothock 
Who placed the bell on the Incheape rock—” 


an abbey dedicated to the famed Thomas 4 
Becket, and whose monks always took a leading 
part in promoting the best welfare of the coun- 
try. Saddest of all for patriotic Scots nowa- 
days, for within its walls was signed, in 1320, 
““The Declaration of Independence,’’ the most 
patriotic of all the historical documents of Scot- 
land. 

Yet this shrine of Scottish liberty, dear to the 
heart of the noble Bruce, was utterly desolated 
in the name of religion. 

With our nineteenth century ideas of Christian 
brotherhood, one wonders how such things were 
possible. 

Round that terrible wild coast we hurry past 
many a ruined castle, and then our third great 
bridge is crossed at the Montrose Basin. Here 
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we see a fine suspension bridge, but small and 
insignificant in comparison with our Brooklyn 
Bridge, and not available for railway traftic. 

Turning inland we lose sight of the sea for 
over twenty miles, but the blue heather of the 
Grampians is plainly visible and the farmers’ 
fields look like gardens in their perfect tillage. 
Behind us we can descry the hills above 
Thrums, whilst plainly to be seen is the Grand 
Old Man’s Scotch home—a stately mansion em- 
bowered in trees in the face of the hillside. 

We had now joined the west coast route from 


Still another fine bridge, but this time over the 
River Dee, and we entered the Granite City. 
Shining and glittering, fair and clean, and beau- 
tiful always as if newly washed. The mica- 
schist in the granite gives it a glittering appear- 
ance, very effective in sunlight, but very dazzling 
for unaccustomed eyes, whilst its granite blocks 
under foot seem harder than granite anywhere 
else. 

Even its people are called ‘‘ hard-headed Aber- 
donians,’’—keen at a bargain and so ‘‘cannie”’ 
that, for a fact, no Jews can make a living in 
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London to Aberdeen, and at Stonehaven the 
ever-changing sea is again close by us. 

It was at Stonehaven that Sir Walter met the 
old graveyard antiquary whose character is em- 
bodied in ‘‘ Old Mortality ’’; and his tales of the 
Covenanters relate to Dunnottar Castle, standing 
out in solitary and stately grandeur on a huge 
rock, surrounded at high tide. From this point 
to Aberdeen the rocks are truly terrible, and 
have earned for the coast the name of ‘‘iron 
bound.’’ At one point we seemed to be directly 
over a boiling, surging sea, churned into foam 
between these chasms of rock. The fisher-huts 
are perched upon the ledges, and are an inter- 
esting sight. 
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Aberdeen. Yet, with all their ‘* cannieness,”’ 
the lieges of Bon Accord (its city motto) are en- 
terprising enough, witness the many fine build- 
ings and the Dee Embankment. The River Dee 
used to twine and twist on its way to the sea, 
and as in Autumn it generally comes down in 
spate, flooding and destroying much property, 
the city fathers set about the almost Hereulean 
task of straightening the river by making a new 
channel. In this they were most successful, and 
the land gained has added greatly to the com- 
mercial prosperity of the town. 

We duly visited and admired Marischal Col- 
lege, and St. Nicholas Cathedral in the new 
town, and King’s College, with its stone crown, 
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and Old Machar Cathedral in the old town, for 
new and old Aberdeen stand respectively be- 
tween the Rivers Dee and Don. 

Being September, the streets and hotels were 
filled with tourists 
and _ sportsmen, 
for Aberdeen is a 
great starting- 

point for the 
moors and shoot- 
ing-lodges. Here 
we saw few ‘‘ fur- 


belows ?’— thick 
stockings, rough 


tweeds, tartans 
and _ tailor-made 
costumes pre- 
vailed on men 
and women, whilst in every 
hat was a spring of heather, 
a ptarmigan claw or black 
cock feather. Every one 
seemed to express in his person ‘‘ To the Hills ! 
—to the Hills away !’ 

The shops were beautiful, and so many bore 
above their doors the Royal Arms, with the much 
coveted sign Grocer or Draper ‘‘ to the Queen.”’ 

Before leaving the city for a peep at Her 
Majesty’s Highland home at Balmoral, we 
were fortunate in seeing the famed ‘‘ Timmer 
Market,’’ one of the last of the fairs of the Mid- 
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dle Ages. The booths are erected in the castle 
gate, round the old Market Cross and close to 
the public buildings, and every good city father 
feels it his duty to pay a visit to the ‘‘ Timmer 
Market,” as he did in his 
boyhood. Here everything 
aseful and ornamental possi- 
ble or im- 
possible in 
art is made 
of wood— 
hence the 
name of 
timmer for 
tim ber— 
and good 
housewives 
lay by @ 
stock of useful arti- 
3 cles needed for the 
year, whilst chil- 
dren are treated to 
dolls, Noah’s Arks and toys of every description. 
Long may the Timmer Market survive ; we have 
only too few of those old customs of our fore- 
father’s days. r 
The heather in the sportsmen’s hats set us 
moving, so that we, too, might pluck and wear it, 
so we started up Deeside, resolving to get as far 
as Balmoral, Queen Victoria’s much loved Scotch 
home. 
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The scenery is beautiful, and it is indeed hard 
to particularize. William Black in his new story 
of ‘‘ Briseis,’’ calls Banchory on the River Dee 
‘¢Sanchory,’’ but his description of its beautiful 
and varied surroundings is true to nature. At 
Ballater we said good-by to the railway ; from 
thence to Braemar—the sportsmen’s paradise 
the four-in-hand coach carries the tourist. 

The river is indeed beautiful, and the silvery 
birches stand out in striking contrast against the 
rich deep blue of the heather on the hills. 

Towering above Balmoral is Lochnagar, of 
which Byron wrote ‘‘I sigh for the glories of 
dark Lochnagar.’’ We were delighted with the 
charms of the Queen’s home, but as our tale is 
of bridges and not palaces we shall reserve the 
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story of the beauties of its rooms and grounds 
for another time. 

As a patriotic Scot, fond of my native coun- 
try, I can yet admire enthusiastically the many 
beautiful scenes in America, and wonder, even 
condemn, Americans for waxing so enthusiastic 
over the scenery of other lands, as if Dame Na- 
ture had not been so lavish in her gifts to their 
own country. But as they will go abroad I have 
given particular attention to the railway ride, 
because of the two most noted bridges in Britain. 
Yet as we sailed up past Sandy Hook I renewed 
my allegiance to the Brooklyn Bridge, and am 
still eager to contest its marvelous beauty and in- 
genuity against new-comers from all lands be- 
yond the seas. 
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By NINETTE M. LOWATER. 


No worp of all the languages can tell what it may be ; 
They cannot make us understand its spirit fine and free. 


We only know it by the flame it kindles in the heart, 
Which consecrates us evermore its high priest, set apart. 


Elusive as the wandering wind, or as the wild flower’s breath, 
Yet all things earthly it defies—it triumphs over death ! 


From the Painting by G. Benezur. 
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WERE DE “PICAY ERS: 
RICHARD MANSFIELD IN “CASTLE SOMBRAS.” 


CAST OF ‘‘ CASTLE SOMBRAS.”’ 


Sir John Sombras, of Sombras Castle...... 


oo 50606 eee Mr. Richard Mansfield 
Hilary Dare, Captain in the King’s Troops 

5 3: oO SSS SSRR SESE Mr. Henry Jewett 
Philip Vane, Lieutenant in the King’s Tr ‘oops 

oS SSS Mr. Francis Kingdon 
Father Florian, a Priest ...........) Mr. Joseph Weaver 
Munroe, Sir John’s Steward....... Mr. Wilkes Steward 
ISG s\0 (na Oe Mr. Henry Allen 
Matilda, Sir John’s Old Nurse . -Mrs. Alice Butler 


The Lady Thyrza, of Sombras. Miss Beatrice Cameron 


Ricwarp Mansrietp has a particularly large 
and yaried repertoire this season. He has been 
producing, with Beatrice Cameron and the excel- 
lent Garrick Theatre stock eorspany; such dis- 
similar pieces as ‘‘ Richard III.,’’ ‘‘Arms and 
the Man,”’ ‘‘Beau Brummel,’’ “The Parisian 
Romance” and ‘‘ Prince Karl’’; and he has re- 
cently given us yet another taste of his quality 
as an actor of the most extreme versatility in his 
rendition of the character of Sir John Sombras, in 
the new play entitled ‘‘ Castle Sombras,’’ a four- 
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act romantic comedy by H. Greenough Smith, 
editor of the London Strand Magazine. 

The period assigned to the action of this play 
is that of the time of King Charles I. of England, 
and we are carried away into the glamour of the 
days of chivalry by this page torn out of history. 
The character of Sir John Sombras pervades and 
dominates, and affords a rich study in the psy- 
chological phases it presents. Coming as he does 
of a long line of ancestry noted only for their ut- 
ter disregard of laws, divine and human, brought 
up to understand that might is right, and that 
nothing should dare to oppose the desires of his 
will, it is not a matter for wonderment that he 
is both hated and feared by his neighbors. Not 
that he has done much to earr the obloguy—not 
more than to be inheritor of the family name and 
features, gloomy and saturnine as they were, and 
to be, as the laws of heredity might well demand, 
of a naturally fierce disposition. 

Castle Sombras, the home of Sir John Sombras, 
is a castle placed on a mountain peak, inaccessi- 
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ble save by a drawbridge, and impregnable. 
Here Sir John is besieged by a force of the king’s 
troops, under command of Captain Hilary Dare, 
sent to capture himself and his castle. Disguised 
as a minstrel, Si7v John is captured while spying 
in the enemy’s camp, and, having killed a sol- 
dier in his effort for freedom, he is sentenced to 
death. Dare discovers on him, however, a min- 
iature which he instantly recognizes as that of a 
damsel whom he had met some little time before 
the opening of the story, at York, and with whom 
he had fallen in love. His love had been returned, 
and Thyrza and he had exchanged vows of eternal 
constancy. An appointment for another meeting 
was made, but Dare kept tryst alone; nor had he 
been able to learn aught of his love afterward. 
Now he learns from the minstrel that she is the 
ward of Sir John Sombras, and is at present with- 
in that very castle. Dare, ignorant of who his 
prisoner is, offers him his freedom in return for 
a means to gain admission to the castle. This is 
done, and Dare has an interview with Thyrza, in 
which he is interrupted by the entrance of Sir 
John. Once again is Sir John’s life in the hands 
of the ‘soldier, who is armed with a pistol; but 
Sir John reminds him that it would be but life 
for life, as, if he were killed, Dare’s life would 
certainly pay the penalty. Dice are thrown for 
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the pistol, which is won by Sombras. But he, 
now that his power is complete, is too cynical to 
take advantage of it, and a blindfold duel with 
daggers is the next step. Thyrza, fearing for her 
lover, induces him to follow her under the mis- 
taken idea that he is pursuing his enemy. Sir 
John, soon finding that he is alone, tears the 
bandage off his eyes and denounces the absent 
soldier as a coward. Sir John is as violently in 
love with Thyrza as is Hilary, but only realizes 
the futility of his passion after subjecting the 
lovers to many trials to test their fidelity. He 
arranges a trapdoor so that Dare shall be precipi- 
tated into the river which flows by the castle, 
and gives Thyrza her choice of accepting him, 
Sir John, as her husband, or of haying her lover 
killed in this manner, to be followed by the self- 
inflicted death of her guardian. In this agony 
of despair she chooses, in order to save the life 
of the man she loves, the lesser of two evils—to 
marry Sir John. Having made her election, she 
endeavors to find a way out of fulfilling her 
pledge, and introduces into the castle a troop of 
the king’s soldiers disguised as monks. Sombras 
discovers this little arrangement, and, by copious 
libations, soon has the soldiers helpless and in 
his castle dungeons, his own retainers taking 
their places in the monkish habits. The mar- 
riage is about to take place when Thyrza calls on 
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the soldiers for aid, but naturally Sir John’s or- 
ders are those which are obeyed. The master- 
stroke of the player’s and the playwright’s art is 
here, for, after a keen struggle with himself, hay- 
ing the coveted prize within his grasp, Sir John 
is conquered by his better nature, and he places 
Hilary Dare as the bridegroom and orders that 
the wedding proceed. He, now a lonely and 
thoroughly soured man, abandons himself to 
even still deeper gloom and 
despair, leaving all happiness, 
in which he cannot share, to 
others. 


ibm COURL SHIP sOF 
LEONIE.” 

When the Lyceum stock 
company returned to the Ly- 
ceum Theatre, New York, to 
present a hitherto unacted 
play, ‘‘ The Courtship of Leo- 
nie,’’ by Henry Esmond, it 
was so much changed as to be 
practically a new organiza- 
tion. Six of the actors en- 
gaged in the performance had 
neyer before been associated 
with the theatre, and one of 
them, Miss Mannering, whom 
Mr. Frohman has selected as 
leading lady to take the place 
of Georgie Cayvan, is a young 
English actress and quite un- 
known in this country. 

That the author of ‘‘ The 
Courtship of Leonie’’ is a 
young man there is abundant 
evidence. It has the faults of 
a beginner’s work, but often- 
times shows skill and under- 
standing. The heroine, Leonie, 
has just been married in Italy 
to an adventurer named Moray, 
who already has a wife in Eng- 
land. When Hugh Maltravers, 
a former sweetheart, discloses 
to her the duplicity of Moray, 
she shoots him in a brief struggle. 
dying Moray writes a letter, asserting that he 
shot himself by accident. Then, as a warning 
to his son, he dictates a letter to him, telling 
the truth about his death, and Leonie, in her 
sudden remorse, adds to it that she killed him 
and loved him when she did it, appending her 
signature. This letter is sealed and sent to Mo- 
rays London solicitors to be given to the son, 
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Jack Dane, upon his twenty-first birthday. This 
first act is essentially a prologue. “aw 

The subsequent action of the play is ten years 
later, and introduces Leonie and her younger 
sister living in England. 

Leonie learns that her sister’s lover is the son 
of Moray, and that the fatal document is in the 
hands of her own lover—the lawyer, to whom it 
had originally been sent., Terrified at the pros- 
pect of the revelation of her 
crime, she resolves to steal 
the letter, but her love for 
the lawyer, and her desire to 
protect his honor, make her 
repent. In the end the letter 
is destroyed, unread and un- 
sealed, by Dane, and the play 
closes without her guilt being 
known to any one but the man 
she marries. 

Miss Mannering, in the try- 
ing part of Leonie, won greater 
credit than the author of the 
play or any of the other actors 
in the performance. She ex- 
hibited her own power as an 
actress of foree and _ intelli- 
gence, and performed an emo- 
tional réle with delightful 
naturalness. Miss Mannering 
possesses youth, beauty and 
ereat talent, and, although her 
style is a little rough and un- 
finished, she bids fair in time 
to take a high place on our 
stage. James K. Hackett and 
Ernest Hastings, as the rival 
suitors, acquitted themselves 
fairly well. Joseph Wheelock, 
Jr., was more kindly treated 
by the author than any of the 
other actors, and he made a 
strong hit as the blas¢ young 
dramatist. Katharine Flor- 
ence and Elizabeth Tyree were 
pretty young girls, and Mrs. 
Walcott was admirable. 

‘“The Courtship of Leonie’’ was succeeded by 
‘““The Late Mr. Castello,’ a comedy by Sidney 
Grundy, December 14th, and was performed by 


the same company. 


“AS YOU LIKE It,” AND “LONDON 
ASSURANCE.” 
The opening of the regular season at Daly’s 


Theatre, New York, is always an important the- 
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atrical event, as that theatre is now the only per- 
manent home of the higher drama in that city. 
This year the opening was later than previous 
ones, owing to the success of the Japanese opera, 
“* The Geisha,’’ which was continued at that the- 
atre two weeks longer than originally intended. 
The stock company began November 238d, with 
the production of ‘‘ As You Like It,’’ with Ada 
Rehan as Rosalind, Charles Richman as Orlando, 
George Clarke as Jaques, Herbert Gresham as 
Touchstone, Maude Hoffman as Celia and Percy 
Haswell as Audrey. Ada Rehan’s reappearance 
in her accustomed part offers no subject for new 
comment. Miss Rehan is in the zenith of her 
powers, and has probably as nearly mastered the 
art of acting as she ever will, and more so than 
one actress among a thousand can hope to, 

Mr. Richman, the new Orlando, has the ad- 
vantage of good looks and fills the part, which 
is not a difficult one, very satisfactorily.  Touch- 
stone, the part the late James Lewis used to play, 
is intrusted to Herbert Gresham, whose inter- 
pretation was in every way praiseworthy. 

**London Assurance,’’ Dion Boucicault’s com- 
edy, has also been revived by this company. 
The piece had been arranged and slightly con- 
densed by Mr. Daly. Miss Rehan had been 
playing Lady Gay Spanker during an autumn 
tour, but this was her first appearance in this 
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réle on the metropolitan stage. Her personation 
of the character was an admirable piece of work, 
and she delivered Lady Gay’s vivid description 
of a ride to hounds with so much spirit and ve- 
hemence that she carried the house by storm. 

At the end of the third act the old-fashioned 
dance ‘‘Sir Roger De Coverly ’’ was introduced, 
and the principal members of the company, in- 
cluding Mrs. G. H. Gilbert, participated. 


“THE MANDARIN.” 


The new comic opera by Reginald De Koven 
and H. B. Smith, ‘‘The Mandarin,’’ which was 
first staged at the Herald Square Theatre, New 
York, has been much improved since its produc- 
tion there by the introduction of new songs and 
new music. 

The music of this opera is hardly worthy of 
the composer of ‘‘ Robin Hood”’; it is harmoni- 
ous and artistic, but it is lacking in originality. 
While Mr. De Koven has not in any sense ap- 
propriated airs from other songs or operas, his 
work is a procession of familiar suggestions. 
Mr. Smith is improving as a librettist, and this 
is probably the best work he has done. 

The theme of the play is the old story of mis- 
taken identity, a Chinese mandarin being taken 
for a vagabond, whom he closely resembles. The 
scenery and costumes were beautiful, and the 
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cast well selected. The acting of Bertha Wal- 
singer, who played the part of Jesso, was very 
much improved, and her voice is one of the best 
on the comic opera stage. Adele Ritchie, as the 
mandarin’s wife, would be charming were she 
not so self-conscious, for she is very pretty and 
acts intelligently. George Boniface, Jr., as the 
vagabond, was very amusing. 


“THh GIRL FROM PARIS.” 


THERE is a good deal of nonsense in ‘‘ The 
Girl from Paris,’’ a musical farce altogether new 
in this country, which was produced at the Her- 
ald Square Theatre, New York. This piece is an 
English work, but had its origin in France. It 
was called over there ‘‘ The Gay Parisians,’’ but, 
as that title would be confused here with the 
play we have of the same name, it was re- 
christened. , 

The leading character is a merchant, who lives 
with his family in the suburbs of Paris. He 
makes frequent trips to that city, ostensibly on 
business, but in reality to see a fair Parisian, 
who thinks he is unmarried. During one of these 
trips he is sued by her for breach of promise. 
He runs away to Switzerland, and is reported 
drowned. His supposed widow seeks his re- 
mains in company with a former suitor, and her 
husband runs across them in Switzerland. He 
rises in assumed wrath and turns the tables on 
his injudicious wife. 

The company is one of Edward E. Rice’s or- 
ganizations, and he has gathered together per- 
haps the best singers and comedians ever di- 
rected by him. Miss Clara Lipman, as the gay 
girl, and Miss Josephine Hall, the leading sou- 
brette, were clever and humorous. Joseph Her- 
bert gave one of his excellent caricatures of a 
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Ir is only natural that the inventive faculties 
of mankind have been engaged in trying to solve 
the problem of cheap transport, especially where 
goods have to be carried long distances, necessi- 
tating transshipment or the loading and unload- 
ing of trains or other conveyances. Every opera- 
tion of such a nature adds to the cost of car- 
riage, and it has been the dream of many an 
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Frenchman, and Frank Smithson, a comedian 
from London, made a good impression. 


“A DAUGHTER OF FRANCE.” 


Miss Olga Nethersole’s new play ‘‘ A Daughter 
of France,’’ which she is presenting on her tour, 
and which will be given in New York the 
latter part of January, is Joseph Hatton’s own 
dramatization of his novel ‘‘ When Greek Meets 
Greek.’’ The scene is laid in Paris during the 
Reign of Terror, and the chief interest of the play 
centres about Mathilde De Louvet and Henry Lavelle, 
two Royalists, who have been publicly betrothed, . 
and Deputy Grebauval, Vice-President of the Re- 
volutionary Tribunal, who also desires to marry 
Mathilde. Grebauval’s amibition to possess the 
hand of Mathilde is actuated partly by love for 
the girl, but principally by his determination to 
be revenged upon Lavelle, of whom he is the 
bastard brother. From the supposed strong re- 
semblance between the two men rests the denoué- 
ment. In order to save her Royalist father from 
the guillotine, and obtain Grebauval’s signature to 
papers which give her father and mother and 
Lavelle safe transport out of France, Mathilde 
consents to become the wife of Grebawal. It is 
her intention to marry the deputy, and then put 
an end to her life. Ata critical moment Lavelle 


enters and kills Grebawval in a combat. Where- 
upon he exchanges clothes with the dead 


Revolutionist, and by means of the close re- 
semblance, is enabled to impersonate Grebauval 
to the deception of both Robespierre and of Ma- 
thilde. Circumstances have thus made it possi- 
ble for the happy reunion of the lovers ; but Ma- 
thilde, believing it was Lavelle who was killed 
and not Grebauval, kills the man she loves, and, 
when learning of her deed, kills herself. 
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inventor to be able to think out some method 
by which such expenditure could be lessened, if 
not avoided. The Suez Canal enables ships to 
reach India ,and the Far East in a shorter time 
than was taken by the old Cape route, thus say- 
ing time and expense. The Panama Canal was 
projected with the same idea. An alternative 
proposal was made by several inventors to the 
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effect that, as it was of supreme importance that 
goods should be conveyed long distances in one 
ship so as to save the cost of several transship- 
ments, therefore it should be arranged that the 
ship, in the case of the Panama isthmus, should 
be transported bodily from ocean to ocean. 
Many schemes were devised, but none has 
hitherto been found practicable. Recently, how- 
ever, an enterprising and ingenious Swedish en- 
gineer, Mr. C. J. Magnell, has shown that at any 
rate a small steamer can be so constructed as to 
be propelled‘on land as well as on the water with- 
out much difficulty. 

As will be seen from the illustration, the 


shaft of the propeller is disconnected from the — 
engine, and the crank-shaft of the driving wheels 
becomes connected. <A series of posts are ar- 
ranged, which insures the safe guidance of the 
boat on to the rails. The wheels work in water- 
tight boxes, and it is found these answer very 
well. The wheels are of the same size as those 
ordinarily in use on railways, while the track is 
slightly hollowed to allow for the keel, which 
projects very slightly below the level of the rails. — 
When the boat has crossed the isthmus and 
re-enters the water the wheels are thrown out of 
gear, and remain locked while the engine works 
the propeller. There is no perceptible jarring or 
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steamer when on land runs on rails just as a 
train does, the motive power being the same that 
turns the propeller. Mr. Magnell’s steamer is 
called the Swan, and is now at work in the north- 
ern part of the Island of Zeeland, in Denmark. 
It performs its journey ten times daily, and 
crosses the intervening isthmus of dry land in a 
perfectly satisfactory manner every time. The 
little amphibious boat is about fifty feet long 
and nine feet in the beam, draws about three 
feet of water, and can accommodate seventy per- 
sons. The engines are of twenty-seven horse- 
power, and work the propeller when the boat is 
in the water. By an ingenious arrangement, as 
soon as the steamer approaches the rails the 


jolting either when the vessel is coming on to 
the rails or leaving them. The steamer is said 
to be a success in every way, and is proving to 
be a remunerative speculation. Whether we 
shall live to see the principle applied to. ocean- 
going ships is doubtful, especially when we come 
to consider the enormous dead weight of one of 
our Atlantic ‘grayhounds.’’ But for small 
steamers the idea is evidently good and practica- 
ble. The inventor thinks that amphibious boats 
of this description will be largely used in coun- 
tries like Sweden, Finland, and the Baltie proy- 
inces of Russia and Germany, where there are so 
many lakes and arms of the sea separated by 
low-lying necks of land. 
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Tue shrill blare of a trumpet awoke the 
echoes of the mountain valley in which the in- 
~surgent Cubans were encamped. It was their 
_eall to arms, and an hour later the men of Don 
-Carlos’s command were filing down the moun- 
tain side. 
_ The unwonted confusion also awoke one for 
- whom the call was not intended—Tommy Walker, 
the young American, who had the day before 
wandered into the insurgents’ retreat. He rub- 
bed his eyes, and tried to recollect where he 
was. In a flash it came over him; he was no 
longer at the coast, in the mining camp, but far 
‘up in the mountains, the guest of a Cuban 
rebel. As he was hurriedly dressing his host 
looked into the hut for a word of farewell. 
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DON CARLOS'’S 
OF THE WAR IN CUBA, 
By FREDERICK A. OBER. 


‘€ ANTONIO CAME AND SAT BESIDE HIM.’ 
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“Don’t come out yet,’’ he said; ‘‘it is only 
just dawn ; go back for another nap. We shall 
be back about midnight, or to-morrow at the 
latest. If you can amuse yourself here during 
the day I may have something interesting to tell 
you when we return.”’ 

“But why can’t I go, too?’ asked Tommy. 
‘““Why do you leave me here alone with the 
women? You treat me as though I were a 
baby.’’ He pouted, and the big rebel laughed. 

“Indeed I don’t,”’ he replied ; ‘‘ but you must 
remember that I am responsible to your father 
for your safety. I can answer for you here ; 
but down there, where we are going, the bullets 
will be flying, and all my time will be taken up 
in directing and fighting.”’ 

‘Well, I guess I can 
fight, too. And as for my 
pony, Benito, he likes the 
smell of powder as well as 
Indove 

‘“No, no, Tomasito ; it 
would not do at all. But 
I will let you go as far as 
the Five Palms, on the 
bluff above the plain ; and 
there we'll leave you, 
where you can watch the 
fight, and pick you up as 
we come back.’’ 

““Goody ! Dll be ready 
in ten minutes.’? He was 
as good as his word, and 
twenty minutes later he 
was on Benito’s back, rid- 
ing happily by the side 
of Don Carlos, who was 
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“HE WAS ON BENITO’S BACK, 


mounted on his fiery black stallion, Diablo. 
The chief was grave and silent, and Tommy, 
well knowing that he was mentally weighing af- 
fairs of life and death, kept discreetly quiet. At 
last, however, he spoke : 

““Tomasito, mio, we are going to raid the in- 
genio of Santa Clara, that large sugar plantation 
on the Cruces Road, behind the hills from San- 
tiago, and nearer the sea. A detachment of new 
recruits is there, just arrived from Spain, and I 
want to teach them a lesson. They think, per- 
haps, that their little excursion across the ocean 
is going to be a pleasure trip, and fighting the 
Cuban rebels nothing more than target practice. 
I want to correct that impression ; and, though 
the poor fellows may show fight to some extent, 
still, there won’t be any great danger.’’ 

“But why can’t I go all the way with you ?”’ 
insisted the boy. ‘‘ You know I’m dying to be 
in a skirmish, and I can shoot a revolver as well 
from Benito’s back as if I were standing on the 
ground.”’ 

Don Carlos smiled despite his anxious thoughts. 


“Bravo, Tomasito. You are already a good 
rebel at heart. I thought you were in sym- 


pathy with the Spaniards.”’ 

“Well, so I was, when I was living amongst 
them, because I heard only their side of the 
story; and they were really friendly to me. But, 
now that I have heard the other side, and haye 
been thinking it over, I find that Iam with you, 
heart and soul. And so are most of my country- 
men.”’ 
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RIDING HAPPILY BY THE SIDE OF DON CARLOS.”’ 


* Dios lo qui 
grant it may be sc 
plied the chief, reve 
and gravely. "ey do not 
see how it can be o 
wise, for we are fighti 
for more than personal 
liberty, and all America 
should be in sympath 
with our attempt to thro 
off the chains of tyran 
But no, Tomasito, it ¢ 
not be ; you must not d 
scend to the planta 
Here is the trail ; follo 
it down to the platea 
where you will find 
ruins of a house, and th 
await my return. Anton: 
shall go with you. He: 
food and drink. Her 
Antonio, this way. Ta 
good care of the sefori 
Adios! I must overtake my men.”’ 

Leaving the disappointed Thomas at the side- 
trail, with the mozo, or servant, Don Carle 
touched his horse lightly with the spur, 
flew down the rocky road after his troop. He 
was soon out of sight, and the boy then fol- 
lowed the servant to an open plateau, which, 
though surrounded by forest on every side, had 
once been cultivated as a coffee plantation. In 
the centre of the open space were the ruins of 
what had been a great stone house, with massive — 
walls and open, arched doorways. It had long — 
been in ruins, probably destroyed during a 
former rebellion, and great trees grew within 
the roofless rooms and the walls wererhalf hid- 
den in luxuriant masses of vines. 

Riding around to the shady side of the walls, 
Antonio hitched his mule to a tree and then — 
came for the pony. The boy dismounted, and 
strolled down to the edge of the plateau, which 
ended in a precipitous plunge into the plain be-— 
neath. Far away he caught a glimpse of the 
sea, between which and the forest that sur-_ 
rounded him rolled an immense plain, dotted 
with royal palms and smiling with fields of — 
sugar cane. A river wended its way through 
the centre of the plain, and near it shone the 
white walls of the ingenio (pronounced een-hayn- 
yo, a sugar-mill). The planter’s house, with 
high walls surrounding it, lay adjacent. An air 
of sweet security and peaceful stillness pervaded 
the beautiful plain. The boy shuddered, as he 
thought ef the near approach of the rebel force, 
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which was to change that aspect of brooding 
peace to terrible, grim-visaged war. 

Antonio came and sat beside him and pointed 
out the possible strategic positions ; and _ to- 
gether they awaited the appearance of their 
friends, the guerrillas. As yet, there seemed to 
be no suspicion of an attack, for the negro 
laborers were afield, with their great ox-carts 
laden with sugar-cane, which they were taking 
to the mill; the overseers could be seen mak- 
ing their rounds, and groups of soldiers were 
lazily stretched in the shade of the walls. The 
coign of vantage occupied by these two watchers 
was about eight or ten hundred feet above the 
plain, and securely intrenched in the embrace of 
the forest. They sat beneath the spreading 
limbs of a giant ceiba, or silk-cotton tree, which 
sent its branches far out over the precipice. 

An hour passed, then the watchers noticed a 
disturbance in the fields ; a sentinel at an angle 
of the walls fired off his gun ; the laborers in the 
canes scurried toward the houses, and the 
groups of soldiers suddenly dissolved and disap- 
peared. Next they saw the line of 
horsemen straggling out into the 
plain, leaping over whatever ob- 
stacles blocked their way, and pour- 
ing across the fields, like an im- 
petuous flood. They were too far 
distant for their cries to reach to 
the plateau, but the anxious ob- 
servers could see the flash of the 
chieftain’s sword, as he led them 
on, and saw them deploy to the 
right and the left, as they ap- 
proached the walls of the planta- 
tion works. As they neared the 
high, white wall, that rose sheer in 
front of them, puffs of smoke leaped 
out, and, before the reports of the 
firearms reached to the silk-cotton, 
several saddles were emptied and 
riderless 
terror. 

** Dios mio!’ exclaimed Antonio, 
gripping Tomasito’s shoulder. 
**Did you see that? Three of our 
brave men gone !’’ 

The boy could feel the blood for- 
sake his face and settle around his 
heart ; but he silently watched for 
further developments. The cap- 
tain was still safe, for he could 
see his flashing sword as he led his 
men around the wall, where they 
all disappeared from sight. 


horses were rearing in 
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Half an hour of dreadful calm then ensued, 
during which the fate of the brave attacking 
party was a matter of speculation. Then sud- 
denly there was a great explosion, followed by a 
cloud of smoke above the walls. 

‘*They have made a breach in the southern 
wall,’’? whispered Antonio. ‘‘ Now I see why the 
vaptain carried the dynamite !’’ 

Another space of silence, followed by another 
cloud of smoke and the rattle of firearms. 

‘“Ha! Now they have drawn the fire of the 
soldiers. They have flanked them ; they are in 
the inclosure. God help our men now! The 
fight will be hand to hand. By the saints, but 
I wish I could be there !”’ 

Antonio strode toward the place where he had 
hitched the mule, and Tomasito followed him. 

“No, go back, muchachito, you can’t go down 
there ; it’s against the captain’s orders.”’ 

‘“Yes, I can,’’ replied the boy, sturdily ; ‘‘if 
you go. He told you not to leave me.”’ 

‘“True,’’? muttered the mozo, who then dropped 
the rope. halter and again tied his mule to the 


“TOMMY NOTICED THAT INSTEAD OF A ROPE HE CARRIED A LONG KNIFE.”” 
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tree. ‘‘ Well,’ with a sigh, ‘‘it would be of no 
use ; we should be too late. The fight would be 
over before we could get there.’’ 

They returned to their outlook just in time to 
see a dense cloud of smoke and dustrise above 
the walls of the doomed buildings, accompanied 
by a dull, rumbling roar. 

‘“Dynamite again !’’? shouted Antonio. ‘‘See, 
the roof of the dwelling has a great rent in it. 
Ha, ha! now the foreigners find the place too 
hot for them! Watch them pour out of that 
breach. Some of them are coming this way. 
See! Two, three, are running across the fields, 
making for the woods. Bueno! we may have a 
taste of the day’s doings yet, Master Tomasito. 
They will climb the hills, and may reach our 
refuge. Then’’—he made a significant gesture 
across his throat. 

““Poor fellows !’’ said Tommy, pityingly ; ‘‘if 
any of them reach this spot they shall have their 
lives spared anyway, provided they offer no harm 
to us.” 

‘Oh, you think so?’’ rejoined Antonio, with 
a ferocious grin. ‘‘ Let me get my hands on 
one, he will never get back to Spain again !”’ 

Tommy said no more, but resolved to inter- 
cede with the captain for the lives of the captives, 
should there be any. But as yet it was by no 
means certain that victory would crown the ef- 
forts of the Cubans. It was very evident that 
the captain had underestimated the valor of the 
Spanish recruits, or that they had been rein- 
forced by veteran troops since he had received 
his information. A few stragglers were scurry- 
ing through the canefields, but the main body of 
the enemy was still fighting desperately within 
the walls, which were now hidden by smoke. 
The rattle of musketry and the popping of re- 
volvers became continuous. It was most agoniz- 
ing to know that terrible things were taking place 
right within their view, but at the same time to 
be in ignorance whether friend or foe were com- 
ing out victorious. If that black pall of smoke 
could only be rent away—if the walls could be 
split, so that they might see which way the tide 
was turning! But nearly two hours passed by 
before their suspense was relieved at all; then 
the musketry fire seemed to cease, and the re- 
ports only of smaller arms came to their ears—a 
dropping, scattering fire, that finally died away 
entirely. Another hour of suspense, at the end 
of which a small troop of horsemen swept out of 
a breach and galloped into the fields. 

“Victory |’? yelled Antonio. ‘‘It must be— 


see, those are our men, and they have been sent 
out to gather in the stragglers.’ 
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The horsemen ranged the fields, ferreting out 
the miserable wretches who had hidden there, 
and driving them back toward the buildings. 

‘*But they haven’t got them all,”’ said the 
mozo; ‘two, at least, have reached the woods. 
Do you think you'd be afraid if I left you alone 
a little while to look for those stragglers, Sefor 
Tomasito ?”’ 

‘Not I,”’ said the boy, resenting the implied 
imputation that he could feel afraid. ‘‘Go ; but, 
Antonio, if you do find them, don’t harm them, 
will you?’’ 

The Cuban turned, as he ran off to secure his 
carbine and machete, and for answer repeated 
that significant sweep of his hand across his 
throat, grinning fiendishly. 

“Dear me !’’ sighed the boy, “this is terrible 
business! How can men be so cruel? They 
really seem to take pleasure in the shedding of 
blood. It is awful. I wish I had never come 
to Cuba, and wasn’t obliged to know of these 
dreadful things.”’ 

He sighed again and leaned against the trunk 
of the silk-cotton, turning his attention once 
more to the scene of conflict on the plain. There 
seemed to be a stir of life about the shattered 
walls ; a body of men now came out, apparently 
of soldiers, without any firearms and without a 
leader. After them rode an escort of cavalry, 
which appeared to drive the soldiers before them 
down the coast road toward a small village which 
could be seen at a distance. Then the cavalry 
returned to the shelter of the walls again, while 
the mass of soldiers went shambling off down 
the dusty road. 

It was now late in the afternoon, and the sun, 
which had been hot and fiery all day, fell rap- 
idly to its resting-place in the sea. The white 
walls were gathering shadows in the coming 
dusk, when suddenly they were illuminated by 
forks of flame darting out of the cane-fields. The 
rebels had set the fields on fire! Soon the plain 
was traversed by broad sheets of flame, which 
leaped from field to field and lit the horizon with 
a brilliant red. Huge volumes of smoke rose to 
the zenith, hiding the ingenio and the plantation 
houses from sight. 

The sea of fire extended to the base of the 
mountain, where it threatened to wrap the forest 
in its terrible embrace, running along the ferns 
and grasses, and sending out tongues of flame 
that writhed like serpents around the branches 
of the trees. 

Tommy could hear the terrific roar of the leap- 
ing flames and feel their hot breath, but he held 
to his post, waiting for the fire to burn out and 
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arlos to appear. But when at last the 
subsided, the brief twilight had faded and 
‘kness covered the plain. A moon was shin- 
in the sky, but it could not penetrate the 
- murky veil that obscured the landscape ; and 
_ Tommy was about to return to the ruined house, 
_ where the mule and pony were tied, to search for 
“something to eat, when there was a crackling of 
_ twigs beneath him, in the ravine at his- right, 
‘ and he waited, listening. Soon, above the brink 
of the ravine appeared a Hand, then an arm, 
‘reaching out for a limb to grasp. Hand and arm 
j "belonged to a human figure which followed, and 
which showed, to Tommy’s consternation, the 
uniform of a Spanish regular! The enemy was 
upon him! What should he do? By keeping 
perfectly still he would escape unnoticed ; but if 
he did, the man would certainly cross the plateau 
‘and discover the mule and pony, and perhaps 
make off with both. By a little deft strategy he 
_ might make the soldier his prisoner, and this he 
resolved to do. : 
~The man approached, and was not ten feet 
away, when the boy stretched out his right hand, 
in which was his revolver, and covered him com- 
- pletely. “Halt !? he commanded. The man 
was unarmed—that is, he had no musket— 
though what he had concealed in his blouse the 
boy did not know. He made a pass as though 
to draw a knife from his belt. 
‘Hold up your hands !”’ This was command- 
ed quietly, but in a determined tone, and the 
~man held his hands high above his head. 
““Now march in that direction!’ indicating 
the ruined house, where the boy hoped to find 
Antonio. As they drew near the house, how- 
ever, Tommy reasoned that perhaps the soldier 
might dart around the walls and escape ; so he 
halted him in the open field, where he could the 
better cover him with the revolver. 
Here the soldier attempted to parley. ‘Surely 
the sefiorito wouldn’t deprive me of my life? I 
have never harmed him. I[ have a mother ane 
a sister in Spain, who are hoping for my return.’ 
*“No,”’ said Tommy, warily watching his pris- 
oner, ‘‘I have no desire for your blood. I make 
you a prisoner in self-defense, but I will promise 
to give you your freedom later on.”’ 
The prisoner was a young man, with an hon- 
est countenance, open and frank. He told Tom- 
my that he had been drafted in Cadiz, when he 
was in that city attending a fair, and that his 
family had not heard from him since his com- 
pulsory enlistment. He did not know what he 
had been sent to Cuba for, but he found out soon 
after he got there, for he was sent off with others 


to guard the plantations and fight the rebels. He 
didn’t like the business, and he had availed him- 
self of this first opportunity he had for escape. 

‘Tf the senor will allow me to go, I will give 
my word not to harm him or any of bis friends.”’ 

“That may be,’’ said Tommy, with a wise 
smile; ‘“‘but I would rather keep you till the 
captain comes. In the end it will be better for 
you anyway, for you can’t escape from the moun- 
tains without some of the patriots finding you ; 
and on the coast the Spanish would pick you up 
and send you to the Morro for deserting. I give 
you 2 word you shall be sBenaved in good 
time.’ 

“*That he shall,’’ said a gruff voice, coming 
from the direction of the ruined building. 

“Flola, Antonio! is that you? Come here and 
help me guard this prisoner. Bring a rope and 
we will fasten his arms till the captain comes ; 
then I will have him liberated.” 

Antonio shuffled forward out of the shadow, 
but as he came into the moonlight Tommy no- 
ticed that, instead of a rope, he carried a long 
knife! The prisoner noticed it also, and turned 
to the boy with appealing gesture. 

‘“Ho, Antonio! what are you doing? Drop 
that knife and get the rope! He is not your 
prisoner; he’s mine—mine, I tell you!’’ 
shrieked the boy, as Antonio, saying nothing, 
still advanced on the unarmed soldier. ‘‘ Stand 
back, Antonio, or I'll shoot you !’’ 

But the savage mozo, whose blood was now in- 
flamed with passion, did not stand back; but 
with an oath sprang upon the prisoner; and 
Tomasito, confused by this unexpected turn of 
affairs, held his fire. The Spaniard, seeing that 
his life was threatened more by the knife of the 
Cuban than the revolver of the young American, 
had dropped his arms and was in a posture of 
defense when Antonio sprang upon him. He 
caught the blow in his left arm, and with his 
right hand grasped the villain by the throat. 

Antonio was no match for the strong young 
soldier, whose severe training had made him 
lithe and agile ; ‘and, although the latter was un- 
armed, he soon had his antagonist at his mercy. 
Forcing him to the ground, he placed a knee 
against his right arm and another on his breast, 
and then held him writhing there. The tables 
were now most strangely turried ; the captive was 
now the captor. Tommy was bewildered. One 
thing was still clear to him—he was yet master 
of the situation, for he could hold either of the 
men off with his weapon. But which was he to 
regard in the light of an enemy? Antonio had 
been unfaithful to his trust; the Spaniard only 
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a short time before was fighting against his 
friends. Something must be done, and quickly, 
for the soldier was choking the life out of the 
mozo; yet he could not release him, lest he 
spring again at him with his knife. 

“Tf the sefor will get me a rope,”’ 
soldier, ‘‘ I will release his friend, after I have 
bound him, and again become his prisoner. For 
if I hold him much longer here it will cost him 
his life.’’ 

That was the only alternative, and Tommy ran 
for a rope, returning with which the soldier 
bound Antonio’s arm to his side, and then re- 
leased him. It was none too soon, for the man 
was gasping for breath. As soon as he came to 
himself, however, he glared savagely at his cap- 
tor and tried to reach the knife again. But he 
was securely bound, and his efforts were futile. 
Meanwhile, the wound in the soldier’s arm was 
bleeding profusely, and Tommy could not allow 
even an enemy to bleed to death. He made him 
strip off his blouse and tied a bandage around 
the arm, then brought water, which he gave to 
both the combatants. The soldier received it 
gratefully ; but Antonio, after he had cleared his 
parched throat, turned and cursed him. 


said the 


“Yes, you take the part of this renegade 
against me! But wait, wait till the captain 
comes! You will see what vou will get!” 


The boy said nothing, but he had no fears as 
to what would be the captain’s verdict. Still, he 
waited anxiously for him to come. At last he 
heard the tramp of hoofs, and soon a troop of 
horse galloped into the moonlight. At their 
head was a familiar figure, but mounted on a 

- white horse—not on the gallant black stallion— 

and his face was half concealed in a bloody 
bandage. But it was the chief, for his voice 
soon reassured them, though it became gruff and 
commanding when his gaze met the strange 
group awaiting his coming. 
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‘‘What ! Antonio bound a prisoner ?”” 
“Si, my good master! These men 
played me false! They would have taken 
life !’’ 
“Tomasito,- what does this mean?? ae 
demanded the captain. . 
Tommy told him, narrating the events as 
had happened. ! 
“So? You Bp Phe thundered, turnin, 


if to ae a nistal ‘‘T have a mind to s 10¢ 
you, as it is. Did I not give this young 1 mm n 
into your care? You were under his comman 
miserable dog! What was it to you tha 2 
should wish to save a prisoner ?”’ . 
“Oh, my captain, pardon! I did not—I—I 
wanted to share in the fight.” 
“Oh, oh! Well, the next time you shall 
have your share of blood and fighting. Now be 
off. Go saddle the beasts, we must start at once 
for the mountains. There is no time to lose.” 
Antonio’s bonds were cut and he sneaked off, 
while the chief turned to the soldier. : 
‘“You seem an honest man enough, but you 
were found fighting en the wrong side. You 
couldn’t help it, I dare say, so it was not your ; 
fault. Will you serve us well, if I trust you?” — 
‘““Gladly, captain,’”? said the soldier, seizing 
the chieftain’s hand and kissing it. : 
‘Well, then, get into the ranks. You shall 
have a gun 1o-morrow, and soon you will be put 
to the test. Come, Tomasito, here is the pony. 
Mount and away! We ee some tough climb- 
ing to do, you know. Was I hurt? Only a cut — 
from a biave man’s aoe poison in it. 
’Twill soon be healed. Yes, poor Diablo re-— 
ceived his quietus—shot from under me. That’s 
the hardest blow next to losing my brave men. 
But it’s the fortune of war. Forward! te the 
stronghold !”’ 
And the troop charged up the trail. 


2, HAT does this mean, Mr. 
yy Brand?’ demanded Ger- 
ald, with quick suspicion. 

Brand sat down on the 
bed, and answered, with 
a smile: 

“Tt means that I want 
your money, young man.”’ 

“ How do you know that I have any ?”’ 

“T was in the Park National Bank when you 
drew money this morning. I want it.”’ 

“So you are a thief?’ returned Gerald, hotly. 
~ © You would rob a boy ?”’ 

“TJ would rob anyone that had money. The 
fact is, Iam hard up and must get money some- 
where.”’ 

“And this was your object in making my ac- 
quaintance and taking me about the city ?”’ 

“*Yes ; you have guessed it.’’ 

«““The money that I have does not belong to 
me. If I had any money of my own I would 
give it to you.” 

**T don’t care whether the money is yours or 
the mayor’s. A dollar is a dollar, no matter 
whom it belongs to. So fork over, young man, 
and don’t keep me waiting.’’ 

“Ts it possible such crimes are committed in 
a great city with hundreds near at hand ?”’ 

““That?s a conundrum. However, I can an- 
swer in the affirmative. Now, how much money 
have you got?’ 

The money Gerald had drawn from the bank 
he had put in his inside vest-pocket. That 
amounted, as the reader is aware, to one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. The money he had 
brought from Portville he had in his wallet, and 
this amounted to only fifty. The loss of this 
would not inconvenience him. He decided to 
give this up if necessary. The question in Ger- 
ald’s mind was whether Brand had seen him 
put away the Park Bank money. 

**T have fifty dollars,’ he answered. ‘‘ I will 
give you ten dollars if you will let me go.” 

“Ten dollars !’ repeated Brand, scornfully. 
“You must think me a fool.’’ 

**But I can’t get along without money.” 
** Neither can I. So hand over your money.”’ 
It looked as if Brand were deceived, and that 
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A BOLD ROBBERY. 


Gerald might save the more considerable sum 
in his vest-pocket. But to part with it too easily 
might excite suspicion. 

‘“Mr. Brand,’ said Gerald, ‘‘I appeal to you 
once more. Let me go free; or, at any rate, don’t 
take all my money.”’ : 

‘CAll your money is very little. I thought you 
had more. Fifty dollars will hardly pay me for 
the trouble I have taken.”’ 

““T didn’t ask you to take any trouble. You 
would have done better to select some other vic- 
tim.”’ 

“T thought you would be the easiest to deal 
with,’’ returned Brand, coolly. ‘‘ But we are 
wasting time. Produce your money.”’ 

Gerald drew out his wallet. Fortunately for 
him the contents were in bills of small denomi- 
nations, so that, though only representing a 
small sum, they made quite a goodly show. 

‘“Ah !? said Brand, in a tone of satisfaction, 
as he held out his hand, ‘‘ that is something like. 
It is like the sight of water to a thirsty traveler.” 

As he spoke he deliberately put the wallet in 
his pocket. 

““But,’’ said Gerald, in apparent alarm, ‘‘ if 
you take all my money how am I to get home?” 

Brand shrugged his shoulders. 

“You are young and strong; it won’t hurt 
you to walk,’’ he replied. 

‘“Then I shall have to stay in the city.”’ 

‘“*Tt will be safer for me to get him out of the 
city,’’ thought Brand. 

““How much will it cost you to get home?” 
he asked. 

**A dollar.”’ 

_ Brand drew a dollar bill from the wallet and 
threw it on the bed. 

“‘There,’’ he said, ‘‘you can’t say I have 
treated you meanly. Have you any change ?” 

ce No.’’ 

‘Here is half a dollar besides. It was all the 
money I had before I struck luck in meeting you.”’ 

“Tt is not very good luck for me,’”’ said Ger- 
ald, with a long face. 

“Oh, you'll get over it. 
T will bid you a good-morning. 

He rose to his feet, and, walking to the door, 
unlocked it. Gerald followed him. 


And now, Mr. Lane, 
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Brand wayed him back. 

‘You are not going out,’’ he said. 
will have to wait here a little longer.’’ 

‘““Why won’t you release me, Mr. Brand? 
You have got my money ; what more do you 
want ?”’ 

“Because, my young friend, we might meet a 
policeman outside, and you might introduce me 
to him. Do you see?” 

‘“Yes,’’ answered Gerald, smiling. 

‘“T must therefore bid you good-by in haste. 
I suppose we are not likely to meet again !” 

““T hope not.”’ 

**T quite agree with you.”’ 

He opened the door and went out into the 
entry. Gerald heard the key turned in the lock, 
and sat down to consider the situation. He had 
no idea how long he should be compelled to re- 
main in the room, but, as might be expected, he 
was impatient to have his captivity ended. Re- 
flecting over the events of the morning, he felt 
mortified to think that he had fallen such an 
easy victim to an unscrupulous adventurer. 

The door was locked, but there was a window. 
Could he escape that way? He walked to the 
window and looked out. There was a small 
yard below, but, as the room was on the third 
floor, the distance was too great for him to jump 
or let himself down. Besides, should he do so, 
he might be taken for a burglar or unauthorized 
intruder, and stand in danger of being arrested. 

Possibly there might be some person in the 
adjoining room—some one whose attention he 
might attract. He judged that the partition was 
thin, and that any noise he made would be 
heard. He began to pound on the wall, gradu- 
ally increasing the vigor of his efforts. 

“Tf there is anybody there they can’t help 
hearing,’’ he reflected. 

He was soon assured that he was right. 

Ina minute he heard a voice outside his door. 
It was the sharp, shrill voice of a woman. 

‘‘What are you doin’ there, you spalpeen?”’ 
were the words he heard. ‘‘ Do you want to bat- 
ter down the wall ?”’ 

‘‘No,’’? answered Gerald, ‘‘I want to get 
out.” 

“Why don’t you get out, then? 
hinder ?” 

“Tam locked in 

‘Shure, that’s quare! Who locked you in?”’ 

“Mr. Brand.’’ 

*©T don’t know any such man.”’ 

It had not occurred to Gerald that his ac- 
quaintance of the morning might have given him 
a false name. 


“You 


What's to 
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‘““Tt’s the man that lives here, then. He said 
his name was Brand.”’ 

‘“Mr. Turner occupies the room.”’ 

“Ts he a tall, dark man ?”’ 

ce Yes. 9 

“Then he’s the one that lured me here, rob- 
bed me of my money, and then left, after locking 
me in.”’ 

“Oh, my gracious ! 
such a man !’’ 

‘*Can you open the door? Have you a key ?”” 

“Yes, but it isthe key of my own room. I 
don’t think it will fit.’’ 

““Try it, won’t you?’ asked Gerald, anx- 
iously. 

The key was thrust into the lock, but it would 
not open it. 

‘“No, it won't fit,’’? said the woman. 

This was discouraging. 

“Won't you ask the landlady to open the 
door?’ asked the young prisoner. -‘‘ Probably 
she has a key that will open it.’’ 

There was a step heard on the stairs. 

“Oh, Mr. Brown,” said the woman, ‘will 
your key open the door of this room ?”” 

“Twill try it. What’s up?’ asked the new 
arrival, who seemed to be a young man. 

Gerald waited in anxious suspense while the 
key was thrust into the lock. It fitted, and the 
door was opened. 

‘“How were you locked in ?”’ asked the young 
man, looking puzzled. ‘‘ You don’t lodge here, 
do you ?”’ 

‘No ; Iwas lured here by the man who oceu- 
pies it. He robbed me of my wallet, and then 
went away, locking me in.”’ 

‘“Whew !”’ exclaimed the young man. ‘‘ That 
will make an item for my paper.”’ 

‘Are you an editor ?’”’ asked Gerald. 

‘‘T am a reporter on an evening paper,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘ Miss Sloan, this is Mr. Turner’s room, 
isn’t it?” : 

‘“Yes, Mr. Brown. Do you think he is a 
burglar? If so, I sha’n’t dare to live in the 
house.” 

‘‘He won’t try to rob you, and I feel safe. 
Editors and reporters are not attractive game for 
gentlemen of his profession. Then turning to 
Gerald, he asked: ‘‘ Did he relieve you of much 
money ?”’ 

‘« Wifty dollars.”’ 

“Oh, my gracious !’’ exclaimed Miss Sloan, 
throwing up her hands. ‘‘ Poor boy, did he 
take all you had ?”’ 

‘“No, ma’am, [have a little left. What ought 
I to do?” 


I didn’t think he was 


‘Report the matter to the police. Ill go 
with you. The fellow ought to be arrested.”’ 


CHAPTER XX. 
A LETTER FROM PORTYILLE. 


- Gprawp followed the reporter to the nearest 

 station-house, and gave an account of the rob- 

bery. Notes.were taken, and he was asked, ‘‘ If 

we arrest this man will you appear against him ?” 

“<T want to leave town to-morrow, if possible.”’ 

“You will require to stay longer than that. 

‘However, we will hurry up the trial.’’ 

By this time Gerald was hungry. 

“Ts there a restaurant near by ?”’ he said. 

“Yes. Iam going out to lunch myself; you 

- ean accompany me.”’ 

The reporter led the way to Fourteenth Street, 

_ where Gerald found a neat and satisfactory res- 
taurant. The robbery had not spoiled his appe- 

tite, and he did justice to a generous meal. 

When they left the restaurant the reporter 

asked: ‘“‘ Where are you going now ?” 

“T don’t know. I have no particular plans.’’ 

“Then come with me. There has been a fire 

on Third Avenue. and I am commissioned to in- 

- quire particulars of the losses and insurance. It 

will give you an insight into city life.”’ 

“T shall be glad to go with you.”’ 

They visited the scene of the fire, and half an 

hour was consumed by the reporter in gathering 

the needed information. Then they walked down 

the avenue toward Fourteenth Street. 

All at once Gerald clutched his conmpanion’s 

arm. 

“* Look, Mr. Brown,’’ he said ; ‘‘ there is the 

man that robbed me !’’ 

A few rods in advance, walking with his usual 

sauntering gait, was Turner, known to Gerald as 

William Brand. 

‘You are right. That’s the man.’’ 

“What shall I do?” 

“Keep him in sight till you see a policeman. 

Then ask to have him arrested.”’ 

Usually it is said that a policeman is never in 


was an exception. One of the bluecoats turned 
into Third Avenue from a side street. Gerald 
darted forward and touched him on the arm. 
‘“What’s wanted, sonny ?”’ asked the officer. 
**T have been robbed of fifty dollars, and 
there’s the man that robbed me.”’ 

** Are you sure about this? I don’t want to 
make a mistake.” 

By this time the reporter came up. 
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sight.when he is wanted ; but in this case there ~ 
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“‘Tt?s all right officer,’’ he said. ‘‘ I know the 
man.”’ 

“And who are you, sir?” 

‘A reporter on the Evening 

The policeman regarded him with respect. He 
felt that it was well for him to keep in with re- 
porters on the daily papers. 

‘All right, sir,’’ he answered. ‘‘ You will ac- 
company me to the station-house ?”’ 

ce Yes.” 

“Then [ll make the arrest. 
hand.’”’ f 

Increasing his pace, the officer caught up with 
Brand and tapped him on the shoulder. He 
turned quickly, and when he recognized who it 
was that had touched him, his face underwent a 
quick change. But he put on a bold front. 

‘“‘How are you, captain?’’ he said, with as- 
sumed nonchalance. ‘‘ You are Officer Benson, 
are you not ?’”” 

ce No. ») 

“T thought you were. Benson is a fine fel- 
low, and an intimate friend of mine.’’ 

“‘That’s all very well, but I have business 
with you. You are charged with robbing a party 
of a wallet containing fifty dollars.” 

“This must be a joke!’ said Brand, in as- 
sumed surprise. ‘‘ Who is the party ?”’ 

The officer pointed out Gerald. 

“Never saw him before in my life 
claimed. 

“Perhaps you never saw me, Mr. Turner?’’ 
struck in the reporter. 

‘“Yes ; you live in the same house with me.”’ 

“Exactly. You lured this boy to your room, 
and, after robbing him, locked him in. I re- 
leased him.” 

““Was this the story he told you ?”’ 

ee Wiesi7e 

‘“ All I can say is, that if he got into my room 
it was for the purpose of robbery.”’ 

Gerald was about to make an indignant denial, 
when the officer said: ‘‘ Youll have to go with 


) 


Keep close at 


?? he ex- 


me, Mr. Brandon Turner, or whatever your name 


is. I am not running a police court. You can 
defend yourself in the court-room.”’ 

“‘But this is an outrage !’’? blustered Brand. 
‘To be arrested on a false charge made by a 
young rascal !’’ 

‘“Come along! I didn’t recognize you at first, 
but I believe you are Jim Hayden, whose picture 
is in the Rogues’ Gallery, in Mulberry Street.” 

In spite of further remonstrance, Brand was 
taken to the police station, and, at Gerald’s re- 
quest, was searched. The missing wallet was 
found in his pocket, and proved to contain the 
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lost money with the exception of five dollars, 
which had probably been spent. 

He was tried the next,day, and sentenced to 
three years in State’s prison. Altogether Gerald 
was delayed three days. Then, with his restored 
money in his pocket, he started for Chicago. 
His new friend the reporter accompanied him to 
the depot of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Jersey 
City. 

“‘T wish you good luck, Gerald,’’ he said. 
“Tf you triumph over obstacles as you have 
done here, there is little doubt that you will 
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attachment for his native village ; and when, on 
the second day, the clerk handed him a letter 
with the familiar postmark, he opened it eagerly. 
The letter, as he surmised, was from Richard 
Childs, to whom alone he had said anything of 
his destination. 

This was the letter : 


‘Dear GERALD—It seems odd for me to sit down to 
write you a letter in Chicago. I cannot realize that you 
are so far away. What a lot you must have seen al- 
ready! I only wish I were with you, instead of stand- 
ing behind the counter in Mr. Tubbs’s grocery store. 


“ia 


Sk aha) 


—— 


<< 


‘IN SPITE OF FURTHER REMONSTRANCE, BRAND WAS TAKEN TO THE POLICE STATION.”” 


come out successful in the end. I shall be glad 
if you will write me a line occasionally.” 

**T will do so, Mr. Brown. You have done 
me a great service, which I shall not readily for- 
get.”’ 

Gerald remained two days in Chicago. By 
Mr. Nugent’s advice he put up at the Sherman 
House, and devoted a part of his time in looking 
about the city. He was very much impressed 
by the bustling activity and energy of the Chi- 
cago people. He felt that life there and in New 
York was very different from the humdrum ex- 
istence of Portville. Yet there was no lack of 


“You will ask how I like it. Well, I don’t like it. 
It is hard work and long hours, and I don’t find much 
interest in selling butter, sugar and other groceries 
over the counter. Still, we have had a share of excite- 
ment. You will be surprised to hear that your old 
friend Brandon has been discharged, and a new clerk 
hired from Dana, You remember the trouble you had, 
and the charge of stealing which was brought against 
you. I believe that up to the time of your going away 
Mr. Tubbs still believed you to be a thief. You can’t 
wonder at it so much, for Brandon was constantly talk- 
ing against you. But you were not without friends. 
Mr. Barton, from the sayings bank, had an interview 
with Mr. Tubbs, and persuaded him to lay a trap for 
Brandon. Two marked bills—fives—were placed in 
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the drawer, and presently one disappeared. I don’t 
know whether Tubbs thought that Ihad taken it or 
not, but a day or two later Mr. Sullivan, who keeps the 
liyerystable, handed one in payment of his grocery bill. 

““«Where did you get this five-dollar note? asked 
Tubbs. 

“ «Why, isn’t it good ?’ asked Sullivan. 

“* Yes; but I have a reason for asking. 
hayen’t forgotten who gave it to you?” 

““*No; I don’t have so many fives handed in that I 
can’t remember. That bill was given me by your clerk 
Brandon. He hired a team to go to Sherborn last Sun- 
day and paid me with this bill.’ 

“*You could swear to that? 

“* Yes; certainly.’ 

“Of course this was convincing, and Brandon was 
summoned. When confronted with the charge he 
turned pale, and tried to brazen it out, saying that Sul- 
livan was mistaken. But the livery man persisted in 
his assertion, saying that he noticed a cross in red ink 
on the bill when he took it. Upon that Brandon was 


I hope you 


discharged, and I understand his father has agreed to 
pay Mr. Tubbs fifty dollars to save him from arrest and 
prosecution. His successor, Mr. Toner, is a great im- 
provement on him, and is much more satisfactory to 
me. 

““T see your dear stepbrother Abel now and then. 
He asked me if I had heard from you, knowing our in- 
timacy; but I answered ‘No.’ He was wondering 
whether you were still in New York. I could have 
told him, but I didn’t. He isn’t very popular in the 
village. He tries to boss the other boys, but doesn’t 
succeed very well. The boys are getting up a baseball 
club. He wanted to be captain, but only received one 
yvote—his own. The captain chosen is my honorable 
self. What do you think of Captain Childs? Sounds 
great, doesn’t it? Write as soon as you can, and let 
me know what has happened to you. 

“Your true friend, RicHarp CHiLps.”’ 


Gerald was very much interested in this letter 
and the news it contained. 


( To be continued. ) 


A MEMORY ALBUM. 


By HARRIET E. BANNING. 


Let me suggest an excellent memory album— 
simple, inexpensive, and within the reach of all. 

It may be an or- 
dinary scrap-album, 
a simple blank book, 
or a cluster of sheets 
of heavy paper, card- 
board or linen, tied 
with ribbons or fast- 
ened with fine wires, 
as you choose. The 
latter has the advan- 
tage that the leaves 
may be taken out, 
rearranged, or added 
to at pleasure. 

This is not an au- 
tograph or a photo- 
graph album, or even 
a collection of pict- 
ures or portraits, but 
a book filled with 
scraps of various 
kinds of, cloth—rich 
velvets, gay silks, 
bright satins, som- 
bre woolens, gaudy 
chintzes, old - fash- 
ioned calicoes, etc., 
etce.— serving, as 
Henry Ward Beecher 
says hymns do, as 
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A PAGE FROM A MEMORY 


“pegs to hang memories on.’’ Here is a bit of 


print closely covered with tiny autumn leaves, 
that is inseparably 
connected with the 
only time I remem- 
ber my mother ever 
punishing me. She 
died just as I reached 
my fifth year, but 
the little scrap of 
calico reminds me 
that my mother, so 
long in heaven now, 
wanted me to be a 
good girl. Then here 
is a little bit of the 
black dress I wore 
when I stood at the 


“ure Dee chamber window and 


““ watched the hearse 
that bore her slow 
away.’’ How it calls 
up the childish won- 
der, the awe, the sad 
mystery of a moth- 
er’s death ! 

This white cam- 
bric, covered with 
tiny vines, I wore 
when I had the 
mumps; and here is 
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in which I had my first daguerreotype taken. 
What a wonder that picture was ! 

This blue-and-white striped muslin recalls that 
summer our rich aunt came to visit us. How 
proud I was the first Sunday I wore it, when I 
went to church ; and how chagrined, when I 
came home, to find that the hot August sun had 
faded the beautiful blue in hideous streaks ! 
Stately Aunt Jeffres, whom I regarded with such 
awe, tried to comfort me, saying that the color 
would come back if the dress were hung in the 
dark awhile. Well, we tried it quite success- 


fully; but, alas! 
found that the remedy 
had to be applied 


every time the dress 
was worn, for the color 
would not stay. What 
misery I went through 
with that dress! For 
we could not afford 
to throw away a dress 
needlessly. Better col- 
ors are made now. 

On this page are 
samples of baby John- 
nie’s first short dress- 
es. How cunning he 
looked in them ! This 
is the pink delaine he 
wore when I 
obliged to carry him 
with me to Susie’s 
party or stay at home 
and take care of him. 
I didn’t want to do 
it ; but we all enjoyed 
the party the better 
for the baby. 

Here is a piece of 
the little green tunic, 
with its brass buttons, 
Willie wore when he 
made his first appearance in boys’ clothes ; and 
this bit of plaid velvet is a piece of the trimming 
of his Scotch cap. This scrap of velveteen recalls a 
time of trouble, for three-year-old Charlie wore 
it when he fell on the floor in a dead faint, the 
time that brother Will met with that dreadful 
coasting accident, and old Dr. S had to take 
those terrible stitches! There was no ether then. 
Everybody had their hands full, and there was 
no one to take time or thought for Charlie ; so, 
boy-like, he strayed into the room to see what it 
was all about, and the first thing we knew, there, 
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in his pretty velvet dress, he lay on the floor by 
the big rocking-chair, pale and unconscious. 

This piece of brown-and-white gingham is part 
of the first dress Elsie ever earned, and this bit 
of moire alpacca came from the first one she 
made. It was a proud girl that made the one 
and wore the other. 

Grouped on another page are pieces of the 
bridal outfit—the wedding silk and its trimming, 
the dark-green traveling dress, the gray thibet 
for church, the delaine house dress and the 
pretty calico morning dresses. 

How many, many 


memories cluster 
round these tiny bits 
of cloth! It would 


take altogether too 
long to tell you of all 
the treasures of this 
album, and the many 
long-forgotten things 
it brings to mind. 
Why not make one 
for yourself? It will 
grow more and more 
valuable as the years 
go by, and is but lit- 
tle trouble. 

Exchange pieces of 
your dresses, trim- 
mings, ties or wraps 
with your school- 
mates, your yachting 
or tennis friends; 
gather from the family 
piece-bags scraps of 
those belonging to the 
home circle. Cut 
them in regular or 
fanciful shapes as you 
choose, just large 
enough to handle 
easily and show the 
material and pattern. Then cut slits in your 
paper leaves to fit the various shapes, slip 
the corners of the pieces through the slits and 
secure them on the back with a drop of mu- 
You can arrange them in 
various designs, as you would a picture or 
Leave a space under each 
specimen in which to write the name of the 
wearer and any interesting thing connected with 
it. Such an album will be a joy forever, and 
may be made a thing of beauty as well—if you 
Try it. 
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cilage or glue. 


card scrap album. 


choose. 
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CUTS AND COMMENTS. 


“AFTER THE BATTLE OF SEDAN,” 


On the evening of the 31st of August, 1870, a great 
French army of nearly 120,000 men—cavalry, infantry 
and artillery—lay in bivouac in the ravines and hills 
about the town of Sedan and under the guns of its fort- 
ress. In the ranks, dismay and discontent were rife 
almost to insubordination. Among the commanding 
officers, irresolution, wide divergence of opinion, and 
hampering orders from the Minister of War in Paris, 
seemed to have paralyzed their efforts and blunted their 
perceptions at the critical moment when their every 
nerve should have been alert to save the last army 
France had been able to put in the field in this ill- 
advised Franco-Prussian war, and to carry it to the 
defense of her Capitol. 

The Duke of Magenta, MacMahon, Napoleon III. and 
their associate officers, who were in command of the 
Army of Chalons, displayed an almost culpable igno- 
rance at this juncture of the disposition of the forces of 
the powerful enemy who were pushing them cruelly, 
and by whom, only the day before, the right wing of 
the French had been completely beaten and its left 
rudely handled. The demoralized remainder of the 
army lay now, however, in a strong position of defense, 
flanked on the south and southeast by the Fortress of 
Sedan and the River Meuse, and along each side by a 
series of villages and the streams of the Givonne and 
the Floing. Under ordinary conditions the position was 
a strong one, although exposed to the fire of artillery 


from the heights beyond the French lines ; and it would 
have been a formidable undertaking for any force in- 
ferior in numbers to attempt to dislodge them. But for 
eight days past, during which time the Army of Chi- 
lons had been making slow and cumbrous progress to 
its present position, on its way to the relief of Bazaine, 
who with the remainder of his army was shut up in 
Metz by the Army of the Meuse, their Prussian foes, 
animated and directed by their able commander-in- 
chief, Moltke, had been making forced marches by day 
and night, and now from almost every point of the 
compass their hoards, well disciplined, ably com- 
manded, and with superior equipments, were closing in 
upon the doomed French. 

MacMahon’s determination to abide the issue of bat- 
tle at this spot might have been well considered had 
he been fated to Ineet an enemy of only such force 
as he had calculated upon. His lieutenant, Ducrot, an 
able and keen-sighted officer, vainly urged the neces- 
sity of a retreat on Mezieres, from which they were 
not as yet cut off, but either in a spirit of desperation, 
or in a faint hope of successfully encountering their 
foes, the marshal simply resolved to wait on the moves 
of the enemy. 

The shade of the great Napoleon may have stood with 
sorrowful and reproachful brow on the dark ramparts 
of Sedan, as on this night of the 31st his descendant’s 
army lay passively on its arms, while through all the 
night the German columns were in full march, massing 
themselves upon their front from Bazeilles to Givonne, 
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others around the south of Sedan, while the Wurtem- 
bergers poured down to crush the French corps at Me- 
zieres, and the Fifth and Eleventh Germans prepared to 
force the French line atIlly. The 1st of September opened 
with the roar of artillery as the First Bavarians assailed 
Bazeilles in the early dawn, and the smoke and clamor 
of battle succeeded upon all sides as point after point 
of the French position became successively attacked. 
The battle raged furiously for hours, the French mak- 
ing the best of their strong position. Marshall Mac- 
Mahon, seriously wounded early in the action, handed 
over his command to Ducrot, who promptly disposed 
his forces with a view to an immediate retreat west- 
ward; but the fatal division of opinion among the 
French officers was still to play its part in to-day’s 
strife, and General De Wimpffen, who had in Paris 
been nominated MacMahon’s successor, immediately 
countermanded these orders, with the result that the 
French ranks were thrown into hopeless confusion. The 
Germans, seeing that the defense was markedly weak- 
ened, redoubled their efforts, and gradually from all 
sides the French were driven in upon the fortress. Five 
hundred guns, throwing a concentric fire into the 
crowded and huddled masses of the defeated enemy, 
carried death and devastation that was nothing short 
of carnage into the hostile ranks. After along day’s 


hopeless fighting, Napoleon III. very properly insisted 


that the useless slaughter be stopped, and at about six 
o'clock a white flag fluttering from the citadel pro- 
claimed the wreck of the Army of Chalons a collection 
of helpless prisoners of war. 

Through the hopeless day the French fought bravely, 
with the heroism of despair, and among the gallant epi- 
sodes of the battle perhaps the charges of the horse- 
men of the Seventh Corps shine brightest. Sir John 
Charlton, in the picture reproduced on page 161, has 
chosen the night after the battle, when the riderless 
horses, frenzied with excitement and fear, or fired with 
the wild spirit of war that seems to burn as fiercely in 
some chargers as in their riders, have banded together 
to career wildly over the scene of the day’s strife. 


THE “RUSSIAN WEDDING FEAST.” 


The reproduction, given on page 128 in this number, of 

the ‘‘ Russian Wedding Feast,’’ painted by Constantin 
Makowsky—or Makoffsky, as it is variously spelled—is 
due to the kindness of Chas. Wm. Schumann, who pur- 
chased it when it was exhibited by the artist at the In- 
ternational Exposition at Antwerp, in 1885. It was at 
this time awarded the “‘ Medaille d’Honeur”’ by a jury 
composed of some of the most noted painters of Europe. 
From there Mr. Schumann brought it to this country, 
where he copyrighted it, and has since exhibited it in 
various parts of America, devoting: the financial pro- 
ceeds of such exhibitions to various charities. It is 
still to be seen at his downtown establishment in New 
York. 
- Makowsky was born in 1839, in Moscow, and while 
he has exhibited in London, Paris, Vienna and else- 
where, I believe none of his pictures save those in Mr. 
Schumann’s possession have found their way to this 
country, most of this painter’s work being owned by 
the Czar of Russia. Mr. Schumann, however, has four, 
the largest of which, ‘‘ The Choosing of the Bride,’’ was 
painted to his order, and is still to be seen at Schu- 
mann’s Sons, 937 Broadway. 

Regarding the artistic merits of the ‘“‘ Russian Wed- 
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ding Feast,’”’ it were puerile to do more thant 0 
tention to the gorgeousness of detail and costume, 
to the wonderfully fine delineation of characte1 
whole gamut of facial expression, modesty, eag 
joviality, maternal love and pride, selfish jealous 
childish curiosity having been TOuE by a master- ou 


oe ~ 


“LOUIS XVI. AND THE STORMING, OF 
VERSAILLES.” 4 


Versailles was long the seat of the French court, 
palace having been the favorite resort of | suis th 
Great and of his successor, Louis XV. Its glory fa 
however, with that of the unfortunate Louis X 
it was afterward converted into a museum of 
trophies. The illustration on page 216 illustrates on’ 
the stirring episodes that shortly preceded the 
Reign of Terror, in the early period of which the 
part of the royal family were guillotined or oth 
put to death. The illustration shows the King 
Queen, with their children, the Queen’s sister, 
others of the family, awaiting the issue of an attack 
their palace by a mob of infuriated “‘sansculottes,’”’ wh 
had come eleven miles from Paris for that pu 
These contented themselves, however, with a littl 
wholesale destruction of property, and forcing th 
rulers to return with them to the metropolis, where 
remained virtually prisoners to the end. One f 
effort they made to escape from France, but thou, 
was well and thoughtfully planned, they were captu 
and some of their loyal attendants killed before th 
reached the borders. Taken back to the Tuileries 
they were watched closer than ever, and at last th 
mob stormed the palace as they had that of Versailles 
rioting and destroying in wanton fury, but again re-— 
fraining from doing their sovereigns bodily harm. sh vO. 
months later, however, they repeated the attack, ma 
sacred the Swiss guards, and obliged the king to give: 
himself and his family up to the National Assembl 
who thereupon yoted that Louis XVI. was no longer 
King of France, and declared the nation to be free. It 
was then only a matter of time before all of the family v 
were put to death, save only the two children, wh 
were imprisoned, while the boy’s jailer was ks 
“to get rid of” the heir to the throne by irregular 
means. Two years later, or somewhat more, the girl 
was released, but the bey had died of ill treatment. 

Out of the black clouds of the Night of Terror burst. 
like the sun the bright military genius of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, then only a young colonel, who served the 
state well, but himself better, and who finally carved 
and shot and eannonaded his way to the French throne. 
After his eventual overthrow, the brothers of Louis. 
XVL., who had fled from France when the clouds first 
began to gather, were recalled to the country, and 
Louis XVIII. was made king. Alas! for poor little 
Louis XVII., whose only throne-room had been a — 
dungeon. < 
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The picture of Vice President-elect Hobart on his 
doorstep, surrounded by the members of the notifica- 
tion committee of the Republican National Convention, 
which appeared in the November number of this maga- 
zine, was reproduced from a copyrighted photoeees 
taken by Mr. D. W. Howd, of Paterson, N. J. By a 
unfortunate oversight no credit was given Mr. Bont 
for his excellent work, a mistake which we now take 
pleasure in rectifying. 


SEA-TRAVEL, always delightful, is never more so 
than when a tripis made in mid-winter from the 
freezing temperatures of the northern ports to 
the semi-tropical waters of the southern lati- 
tudes. The invigorating influences of such a 
trip are enhanced by the physical improvement 
- accompanying it, as well as the mental relaxa- 
tion and feeling of absolute rest and content- 
ment. The transition from cold to warmth 


_ brings keen satisfaction, and the people of means 


turn as instinctively to the South during the 
winter season as they do toward the mountains 
or seashore in summer. 

_ The attractions of Florida as a winter resort 


[NSSEVi-T RO PICAIS SEAS: 
A MID-WINTER VOYAGE TO THE LAND OF FLOWERS. 


face to face with one of the most charming con- 
trasts in climate obtainable. Wrapped in fur 
and heavy clothing at the start, he finds him- 
self seeking his lighter apparel at Savannah, and 
all within the space of considerably less than 
three days. The stormy seas are left behind in 
a few short hours, and the traveler is promenad- 
ing the decks upon awakening the first morning 
out from port, with the Virginia capes in sight 
and tropical climes in prospect in another day. 
Along the coast, on this sea trip to Savannah, 
every moment is enjoyable. The blue waters of 
the Atlantic lull the ear of the traveler with a 
gentle murmur, the land line is faintly discern- 


IN THE GRAND SALOON, SAVANNAH LINE STEAMERS. 


are ideal—indeed, from Savannah, Georgia, 
southward, few localities in America offer more 
exceptional advantages for a winter sojourn 
from January until May, not only climatically, 
but also as to society, amusement and sport. 
During the cold season this region is thronged 
with northern tourists, people of wealth and re- 
finement, and sportsmen who appreciate that the 
paradise is nearly reached in this favored section. 

From New York, Boston or Philadelphia, 
Southern Georgia and Florida may be reached 
by sea in a most delightful manner. Leaving 
the frigid weather prevailing at either of these 
ports, a sail down the coast brings the traveler 


ible, the great lighthouses flash out their warn- 
ings to navigators, ships and steamers plying 
in the coastwise trade are passed and repassed, 
and the whole is a picture of life on the ocean 
with all the excitement and interest incident to 
it. No traveler having once experienced its 
pleasures ever dreams of anything except a 
steamer trip, if leisure is at his command, and 
this coastwise voyage to Savannah is particularly 
pleasant. 

Among the interesting features of a southward 
sail by the Savannah line are the beauties of the 
harbors whence the splendid ships of the Ocean 
Steamship Company start for their southern 
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destination. From New York, the beautiful ocean 

resorts of Manhattan Beach and Long Branch 
are plainly seen as the steamer passes through 
Sandy Hook and past Scotland lightship, and 
then begins a series of the Jersey coast lights, 
flashing brilliantly across the waters. These bea- 
cons from New York to the mouth of the Sayan- 
nah River bear such odd nomenclature as Nave- 
sink, Barnegat, Egg Harbor, Absecom and Five 
Fathom lights, on the Jersey coast, Cape Charles 
and Cape Henry on the shores of Virginia, Cape 
Hatteras and Cape Lookout lights on the riotous 
and shallow coast of North Carolina, and Frying 
Pan, Martin’s Industry and Tybee lights on the 
coasts of South 
Carolina and 
Georgia. Nearly 
all of these are 
plainly visible in 
clear weather, and 
many are the ro- 
mantic legends 
woven around 
them by the offic- 
ers and passeng- 
ers. 

But these inter- 
esting features are 
but insignificant 
compared with 
the many pleas- 
ures aboard ship. 
The steamers 
comprising the 
Savannah line 
fleet are splendid- 
ly equipped, ably 
manned by com- 
petent officers and 
possessing all the 
comforts of a 
trans-Atlantic lin- 
er. The deck promenades are wide and roomy, 
the smoking rooms and grand saloons are on the 
upper deck, light and commodious, and the din- 
ing halls are but one deck below and exceed- 
ingly cheerful. Equipped as is this fleet, with 
every modern convenience, the passenger can find 
plenty of occupation and amusement, and the 
hours pass quickly as the vessel steams toward 
its southern destination. 

The speed of the Savannah liners is proverbial 
among the coastwise steamers. In the month of 
December, 1896, the steamer Kansas City of the 
Savannah fleet reached its southern port on Mon- 
day afternoon at five o’clock, having made the 
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trip from New York in-forty-nine hours, 
of 700 nautical miles. This was not an unusual 
quick passage for this fast steamer, though s 
outdistanced the Creole and the El Norte 
race from New York to Tybee, at the mo 
the Savannah River. On her trip previous” 
this she had a brush with the 7 Rio, on 
the fast New Orleans boats, and beat her in 
open race down to Hatteras. 4 
The southern terminus’ of the Ocean Steam 
ship Company is at Savannah, Ga., one of 
most beautiful cities in the United States. — 
a city of flowers, of fountains, rich in historic 
traditions and peopled by a broad-minde 
hospitable peop 
Savannah ~ 
practically the 
gateway from 
North into Fl 
ida. The si 
ers of the Oc 
Steamship 
pany work in clo 
- touch with t] 
railway syste 
southward in 


his final destina- 
tion after reach- 
ing the docks at. 
Savannah. : 
It would be dif- 
ficult to imagine 
a more perfect 
winter trip by sea 
than that offered 
by the Savannah 
line, and those 
who once take it 
invariably return home by the same route. The 
winter travel is always large, either from Bos- 
ton, New York or Philadelphia, while in— the 
summer season the line draws a heavy patron- 
age from Southern people going North du 
the hot weather. The sailings are tri-we 
from New York, semi-weekly from Boston, a 
practically semi-weekly from Philadelphia. 
fleet includes nine splendid steamers, ranging 
from 5,000 to 2,100 tons burden, and their 
names are La Grande Duchesse, Kansas Oity, City 
of Augusta, City of Birmingham, Nachoochee, Tal- 
lahassee, Chattahoochee, Gate City and City of 
Macon. 


LINER AT SEA, 


Frortma has become during recent years the 
great Mecca of all who wish to escape the trying 


FLORIDA, OUR AMERICAN RIVIERA. 


March wind blows the keenest and howls the 
loudest around our Northern homes, in Florida 
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climate of the North. Its west coast, which of 
all other portions is the most charming and de- 
lightful, the most tropical and the most evenly 
climated, may be justly termed our Amerie¢an 
Riviera. “It is a region full of charms all its 
own. Life here seems to be without limit or ex- 
haustion on land or sea. There is the incessant 
singing of native and migratory birds, and such 
a flashing of plumage to be seen on exhibition 
nowhere else in our wide country. Eagles, sea 
gulls, wild ducks, pelicans, herons and cranes, 
the cardinal bird and the mocking bird—the 
land is vocal with their presence. When the 
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it is already luscious summer ; strawberries are 
ripe and red on the table. Violets blossom in the 
woods, the palm holds up its plumy and grace- 
ful crown at the end of its stately stem; the 


THE CONSERVATORIES ON THE HOTEL GROUNDS. 


breath of the 
jasmine per- 
fumes the air ; 
vines cling to 
the palmet- 
tos ; the pas- 
sion flower, 
the scarlet 
trum pet- 
creeper, the 
wild honey- 
suckle, and 
the ‘* Spanish 
Bayonet’’ are 
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ready to load 
the gentle 
breezes with 
the fragrance 
of their burst- 
ing hearts. 
The _ blossom- 
ing blackberry 
vines, holly, 
resurrection 
ivies, and deli- 
cately hued 
lichens, with a 
whole cata- 
logue of other 
plants that 
must be passed 
unnamed, be- 
wilder the vis- 
ion with the 
variety of their 


Plant System 
Z Hotels, and are 
~ located at the most at- 
tractive points. The 
THEATRICAL AUDITORIUM, SEATING CAPACITY, first one, the Tampa 
1,500 "REOPLE, Bay, is the most 
tints and col- princely and magnificent resort hotel in the 
ors,and world. It is of enormous proportions, and lux- 
urious to a point beyond description. There is 
in connection with the hotel a beautiful casino, 
containing one of the largest stages in the 
country and all of the requisites of a first- 
class metropolitan club. By a clever mechan- 
ical device the floor of the auditorium and 
opera chairs may be removed, and presto! a 
large swimming pool occupies the room. 
At Kissimmee, one of the best points in 
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THE PUNTA GORDA BOREL, OVERLOOKING CHARLOTTE Florida for hunting and fishing, is the pic- 
HARBOR, ON THE Oy ae 
WEST COAST OF turesquely located Hotel Kissimmee, 


FLORIDA. and at Winter Park is lo- 
cated the always popular 
Seminole. This is in 

the heart of what 

ae ‘igs known as the 
lake region of 
Florida. 


There are 


the senses with 
their surpass- 
ingly sweet per- 
fume. 

This paradise 
has been made 
even more en- 
joyable by the 
addition to its 
natural advan- 
tages of numer- 
ous magnifi- 
cent, and, io 
several instan- 
ces, palatial 
hostelries. 
These are 
known as the 


THE SWIMMING POOL IN THE CASINO, 
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Gulf of Mexico and fanned by 
the ever-present breezes of that 
great inland ocean, is the new 
and attractive Belleview, which 
opened its doors for the first 
time January 15th. This house 
is destined to be one of the most 
popular of all the Plant System 
Hotels. Its situation is ideal 
and Mr. H. B. Plant has spent a 
fortune in beautifying the large 
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innumerable sheets of crystalized 
water fringed with forests of 
pine, orange groves and fruit 
farms. An excellent bicycle 
path leads from Winter Park to 
Orlando—six miles—and the 
roads are excellent for driving. 
The broad verandas of the Hotel 
Kissimmee afford an extended 
and yaried view of Jake and for- 
est, and its interior arrange- 
ments are such that all rooms 
look out upon the same en- 
chanting scene, for there is 
neither a back nora dark room 
in the entire house. The public 
rooms are tastefully furnished, 
and are homelike and comforta- 
ble. The, water is from both 
artesian wells and ‘cisterns, and 
is absolutely pure, while the 
sewerage system is up to the 
latest suggestions of advanced 
sanitary science. As to the 
cuisine, all that is necessary is 
to call attention to the owner- 
ship of the house. This tells 
the story of inviting viands and 
edibles and perfect service far 
more effectively than mere 
words ; for who has ever been a 
a guest at a Plant System Hotel 
which did not offer a most 
tempting, well-spread table. 
There is a good orchestra at the 
Kissimmee, and a number of 
special features of entertain- 
ment. 

At Belleair, overlooking the THE SEMINOLE HOTEL, AT WINTER PARK. 
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with cozy rooms, and broad-covy- 
ered verandas or pavilions. With- 
in, it is exceedingly homelike and 
bright, with its old-fashioned fire- 
places, inviting divans, Persian 
rugs and pictures. 

The Punta Gorda Hotel, at 
Punta Gorda, on Charlotte Har- 
bor, completes the list of what is 
beyond question the most per- 
fectly appointed and managed sys- 
tem of hotels in the world. This 
house is modern and attractive, 
and has ample accommodations 
natural park sur- for the many visitors 
rounding it. Among it entertains each 
the notable improve- season. It is not 
ments is the finest necessary 
concrete bicycle to say that 
course In the South. 
At the Belleview all 
of the comforts and 
most of the lux- . 
uries of the finest 
resort hotels will be 
found, and yet the \ 
prices charged for 
accommodations are 
moderate. 

At Ocala tourists 
will find the Ocala 
House a pleasant 
abiding place for a week or the season. It isan _ the cuisine at this house is of the best, for, as has 
imposing brick structure of Southern architec- been said, the hotels of the Plant system are noted 
ture and is maintained at the same standard of for the excellence of their tables. The view from 
excellence which characterizes all of the Plant the piazza is superb 
hostelries. It is attractively furnished 
and the cuisine commends itself to all 
guests. 

The inn at Port Tampa is the most 
picturesquely located hotel in America. 
It is built upon piles a long half mile 
from shore, and entirely surrounded by 
the blue waters of 
Tampa Bay. Asa 
place for rest and _ re- 
creation it is ideal. 
You may fish from 
your bedroom win- 
dow if you wish, and 
have all the benefits of 
being ‘‘at sea’’ with 
none of the attendant 
discomforts. The inn 
isa fascinating little 
Queen Anne cottage OCALA HOUSE. 


THE INN AT PORT TAMPA, 


THE HOTEL BELLEVIEW, AT BELLEAIR, OVERLOOKING THE GULF OF MEXICO, 


Brocrapuicar and literary interest are happily com- 
bined in ‘‘ Chapters From a Life,’’ by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. It tells the story of an author’s life, its pleas- 
ures, disappointments, trials and rewards, and gives 
exceedingly interesting reminiscences of Longfellow, 
Holmes, Whittier, Emerson, Mrs. Stowe and other 
charming writers. The book is thoroughly readable 
from beginning to end, and the delightful literary 
flavor that pervades it will give it a hearty welcome 
among many people. Mrs. Ward has always been a 
keen observer, and in this volume she sets forth many 
of the results of her observations during a long and 
busy life, and in a pleasant, unassuming way presents 
her views and impressions of various phases of life. Of 
life itself she says: ‘Life is moral responsibility. 
Life is several other things, we do not deny. It is 
beauty, it is joy, it is tragedy, it is comedy, it is 
psychical and physical pleasure, it is the interplay of 
a thousand rude or delicate motions and emotions, it 
is the grimmest and the merriest motley of phantas- 
magoria that could appeal to the gravest or the mad- 
dest brush ever put to palette ; but it is steadily and 
sturdily, and always, moral responsibility.’’ Readers 
of ‘‘The Gates Ajar,’’ ‘‘A Singular Life’? and ‘‘ The 
Story of Avis’? do not need to be told that this new 
book is written in a forcible, entertaining style. There 
are a number of excellent portraits in the volume, and 
it is plainly but tastefully bound. [Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. $1.50. 
* * * 

Julian Ralph has added much to our knowledge of 
the Flowery Kingdom and its people with his ‘‘ Alone 
in China and Other Stories.’’ The book is the happy 
result of a recent visit to that country. Being a keen 
observer and an interesting writer, Mr. Ralph is able 
to tell some hitherto unknown facts in an entertaining 
way. Much of this volume is taken up with a descrip- 
tion of a voyage through the heart of China ona house- 
boat, and this is as interesting if not more interesting 
than the stories, of which there are but six. These 
stories have the much sought-for merit of novelty, if 
nothing else ; they certainly differ from the usual run 
of fiction, and most short-story readers will, we think, 
be glad they do. The book is a beautiful one, and it is 
protusely illustrated ; after almost every page is an ex- 
cellent picture of some phase of Chinese life, made 
from sketches drawn on the spot by C. D. Weldon. 
[Harper & Brothers, New York. 

* * te 
** Myths and Legends of Our Own Land,” is the com- 
prehensive title cf an important work in two volumes, 
by Charles M. Skinner—important because it is practi- 
cally the first collection of the interesting traditions of 
this country, and because it is a work of permanent 


value. It is the result of years of diligent research into 
the records of the past. The material for such a book 
could not be picked up from any one place; it had to 
be gathered from hundreds of different sources, from 
conyersation with the residents of the localities in which 
the scenes are laid, from local records, from the maga- 
zines and newspapers, from books of travel, etc. 

The conception of this work was a brilliant one—it 
presented an almost untrodden field—and Mr. Skinner 
has ably carried out his idea. He has not only brought 
together much valuable matter that has hitherto been 
scattered broadcast, and therefore of little use to any- 
one, but has reconstructed it and put it into concise and 
readable form, and has arranged it for easy reference in 
geographical divisions. In the first volume are given 
the legends of ‘‘The Hudson and Its Hills,’’ including 
“Rip Van Winkle,”’ ‘The Culprit Fay,’’ ‘“‘ Anthony’s 
Nose,’’ ete. ; those of ‘‘The Isle of Manhattoes and 
Nearby,’’ which takes in Long Island; those from 
places ‘‘On or Near the Delaware,’’ and many ‘‘ Tales 
of Puritan Land.’? The second yolume gives us some 
more ‘‘Tales of Puritan Land,” and treats of other 
parts of our country under the heads: ‘ Lights and 
Shadows of the South,’’ ‘‘The Central States and Great 
Lakes,’”’ ‘‘Along the Rocky Range,’’ ‘‘As to Buried 
Riches” and ‘Storied Waters, Cliffs and Mountains.” 

More than two hundred and fifty tales are given in 
these various. divisions, and they are all well told and 
make interesting reading. It is a work that will be 
read with pleasure by lovers of good fiction as well as 
students of legendary lore. [The J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 2 vols., $3. 

* * * 

An important work that should receive the attention 
of all intelligent people, and especially those who were 
misled by the unwarranted discussion of it into reading 
Nordau’s ‘‘ Degeneration,”’ is ‘‘Genius and Degenera- 
tion,’ by William Hirsch. It is in some respects a 
reply to Nordau, although much of it was written be- 
fore the former book appeared. The publication of 
“Degeneration ’’ with its criticisms upon Dr. Hirsch’s 
position, enabled the latter to extend the scope of his 
work, which becomes a scientific answer to Dr. Nor- 
dau, although this was not its specific purpose origi- 
nally. Dr. Nordau has startled the reading world by his 
ery of ‘“‘ Degeneration ’’; Dr. Hirsch opposes his conelu- 
sions by demonstrating the difference between ‘‘ Ge- 
nius’’ and ‘‘ Degeneration,’’? and analyzing the social, 
literary and artistic manifestations of the day dispas- 
sionately and with a wealth of suggestive illustrations. 
Ina brilliant explanation of the psychology of genius 
he shows that Lombroso and Nordau make no distine- 
tion between scientific genius based upon hard work 
and artistic genius; nor between genius and talent. 
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He points to Goethe as an example of a perfectly de- 
veloped genius. He answers specifically Nordau’s 
claim that this is an age of hysterical disorder, and 
after an extended, brilliant, and informing discussion 
of Art and Insanity, in which he shows himself a con- 
firmed Wagnerian, he summarizes his conclusions by 
absolutely declining to accept Nordau’s point of view. 
The field which he traverses is too broad to be covered 
in our brief space. Suffice it to say that it isa work that 
deserves hearty commendation, one that will do much 
toward offsetting the bad effects of Dr. Nordau’s book. 
[D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
* * * 

Two other books containing interesting matter of a 
legendary character are ‘‘Stories and Legends from 
Irving”’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, $1.50), de- 
signed chiefly for the entertainment and instruction of 
young people, and ‘‘ Legends of the Virgin and Christ ; 
With Special Reference to Literature and Art,’’ by 
Hi. A. Guerber, author of ‘‘ Myths of Greece and Rome,”’ 
ete. (Dodd, Mead & Company, New York, $1.50.) 
Both books are illustrated. : 

* * * 

A peculiar work, and one for which it is somewhat 
difficult to discover a reason, is ‘‘A Book of Scoun- 
drels,”’ by Charles Whibley. It contains an account of 
the lives of notorious villians—thieves, cut-throats, 
highwaymen, ete.—treating them in every way as he- 
roes. The author has looked up the records of the 
scoundrels very carefully, and has told the stories of 
their careers in a stirring and fascinating style, so 
that the book certainly makes attractive reading to 
those who like sensational literature. There are many 
such people, and we suppose it is for this reason that 
the book was prepared and published. To carry out 
the gruesomeness of its contents the volume is bound 
in black and decorated with a gallows. [The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. $2.50. 

* * * 

Bicycles have for some time figured in short stories 
and humorous verses, and now we have the bicycle 
novel; ‘‘The Wheels of Chance,” by H. G. Wells. 
This is a bright, clever story, sparkling with humor- 
ous situations, although it unfortunately stoops to vul- 
garity now and then. Mr. Wells is a young English 
author, who has written a number of novels that have 
attracted some attention. The book contains many 
rather good illustrations by J. Ayton Symington. [The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50. 

There is a certain charming attractiveness about the 
binding, the paper, the illustrations and the text of 
“My Village,’ by E. Boyd Smith, that will commend 
it to many people. In every way it is a noticeable 
book. Mr. Smith is the artist as well as the author, 
and in both capacities he shows much originality and 
quaint humor. The book treats of peasant life in the 
little French village which the author calls Valombre, 
describing the picturesque types, the fétes, occupations, 
diversions and daily incidents. [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $2. 

* * * 

Mr. Charles Morris has added two new volumes to his 

work ‘‘ Historical Tales,’’ which was published some 


time ago, and contained stories based on American, 
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English, French and German history. The new books 
are devoted to incidents connected with Greek and 
Roman history, and they will be found full of interest 
and instruction for both young and old. [J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia. $1.25 each. 

* * * 

Six of Stephen Crane’s remarkable war-stories haye 
just been published in a volume Bearing the title of the 
first tale: ‘‘The Little Regiment.’? The other stories 
are ‘‘Three Miraculous Soldiers,’’ ‘‘ A Mystery of Hero- 
ism,’’ ‘‘ An Indiana Campaign,” ‘‘ A Gray Sleeve,’’ and 
“The Veterans.’’ Although Mr. Crane has not yet mas- 
tered the art of writing—his work containing many 
faults of diction and punctuation—these short stories 
are interesting and well worth reading. [D. Appleton 
& Company, New York. $1. 

x * * 

The Temple Shakespeare, that exquisite and really 
model edition of the great dramatist’s works, is com- 
pleted with the recent publication of ‘‘The Sonnets.” 
The type, paper, binding and text of this work are 
excellent, and they combine to make a nearly perfect 
handy-volume edition. Now that all the volumes have 
been issued, complete sets of the work in handsome 
boxes may be had. [The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 45c. each. " 

* * * 

The Temple Shakespeare is to be followed by the 
Temple Dramatists, in the same handy-volume style. 
The initial volume, just published, is ‘‘The Duchess of 
Malfi,”” by John Webster, edited by C. Vaughan, who 
writes a preface in which is given an interesting ac- 
count of the dramatist’s life and works. There are nu- 
merous explanatory notes and a complete glossary. 
[The Macmillan Company, New York. 45c. 


* * ¥ 


Sheridan’s ‘‘ Rivals’? and ‘The School for Scandal’” 
have also been brought out in a new edition. These 
two great plays are published in one volume, and it is 
a handsome one, bound in dark-green and gold, and 
printed with large, readable type. There is an intro- 
duction by Augustine Birrell, and many excellent illus- 
trations by Edmund J. Sullivan. [The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $2. 

* * * 

Margaret Compton, who is the author of many pleas- 
ing sketches for children which have recently appeared 
in the magazines and newspapers, has written a very 
pretty little story called ‘‘ Kitty Delmonico,”’ and it is 
printed with attractive illustrations in a pamphlet just 
issued by the ‘‘ Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor”’ in New York. 

* % ar 

There may be some people who would like ‘‘The 
World’s Great Snare,’’ by E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
which is the November issue of Lippincott’s Series of 
Select Novels, but if there are we are sorry for their 
literary taste. It is full of vulgarity and profanity, and 
deals with card-playing, brandy-drinking and stabbing 
affrays. 

* * * 

Max Nordau’s story ‘‘ The Right to Love,’’ has been 
translated by Mary J. Safford, and is published by F. 
Tennyson Neely, New York, in an attractive form at 
$1.50. 
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“Sr. VALENTINE’s Day” ought to be called ‘‘ St. Cu- 
pid’s Day,’’ considering that it has long been the day 
for his darts and human hearts. But the good Saint 
Valentinus, the Christian martyr, who was beheaded 
February 14th, a.p. 270, after whom the festival takes 
name, certainly causes many of his votaries to also lose 
their heads and become a martyr to insincerity and 
wretched rhymings. It is the day when, mythologic- 
ally, birds were presumed to pair. By token, postmen 
who deliver love messages on the day are spoken of as 
“‘winged.” Valentine’s Day is a boon to many timid 
lovers, as is Leap Year to timid lovesick maidens, for 
under cover of the etiquette of the day lovers may avow 
their love without risk of being snubbed even if noth- 
ing results from the avowal. 

* * * 

Whence came the oft-quoted phrase, ‘‘ Put in apple-pie 
order”? A conundrum-like phrase it is, for what order 
is there in apple pie outside of a restaurant wherein 
the order will sometimes bring quince pie? An oblig- 
ing, if also an imaginative, author has recently issued a 
volume on the quaint sayings of early New England, 
from which is to be gathered an explanation of the 
phrase. It seems that in Puritan times one Hepzibah 
Merton was accustomed for her large household to bake 
two or three dozen apple pies of a Saturday that were 
to last through the ensuing week as a household sup- 
ply. These she carefully arranged on a shelf, placing a 
label on each for the week days by name, all in orderly 
row, and woe to the son, daughter or grandchild who 
should disarrange Mother Hepzibah’s apple pie order. 
Doubtless for Monday, washday ; Tuesday, ironing 
day, and Friday, as cleaning day—when dust is brushed 
from one place to fall into another and things are 
topsy-turvy, merely to show how disorder differs from 
order—the pies were larger than for other days, which 
for household work ranked as dies non, and when there 
was less hunger. Old Aunt Hepzibah’s apple-pie order 
was known to the entire settlement and originated 
the proverb aforesaid. Apple pie is a peculiar New 
England invention, and, as we have learned from his 
biography, Ralph Waldo Emerson was so devoted to 
the patriotic dish that he would cut the flaky crust 
and the cinnamoned apple even for breakfast. Some of 
his poetry is so involved that perhaps such was the 
result of dyspepsia, from too much pie oppressing 
thought and pen. f, 

No newspaper, in neatness of typography and in 
clever arrangement of news, with inviting headlines, 
can surpass those of the American daily press. How 
public curiosity turns toward newspaper manufacture, 
which to the masses is a matter of mystery, can be 
estimated by the crowds that surround the Herald 
building, in New York City, which is so arranged that 
upon: two sides of it the operations of the presses in 
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the basement can be watched by spectators in all the 
processes of revolution—of inking, of feeding with sheets 
of paper, of the foldings, of the reception of the 
printed pages, and of the packings for transmission. 
There is, however, for some journals a needed improve- 
ment, which is in fastening the loose sheets firmly to- 
gether. Inasmuch as this is done by some establish- 
ments, it seems that it can be done by all. It is aggra- 
vating to a reader to find some sheets fall upon the 
floor of room or railroad car when it becomes necessary 
to turn from page to page. Then another grievance is 
continuing an account or narrative from one part of a 
sheet far over into another, and thereby breaking the 
continuity of interest. The phase, ‘‘ continued on eighth 
page,’’ becomes a cold bath to an interested reader. 
The average of circulation of American newspapers 
to population is fifty per cent. higher than in either 
Great Britain or France. 
* * oes 

Henry Watterson, the brilliant ex-Congressman and 
editor of the Courier-Journal of Louisyille, Ky., in an 
interview had with him on his return from a year’s 
residence in Europe, uttered these epigrammatic sen- 
tences about his fellow-countrymen : ‘‘ In 1800 we were 
a few millions of people and we loved liberty. In 1900 
we are nearly a hundred millions of people and we 
love money. Moreover, individually and collectively, 
we have a great deal of money. Most of this money 
is invested in what are called corporations. . From a 
handful of individuals we have become a nation of in- 
stitutions. The individual counts for less and less, 
organizations for more and more. It is the idio- 
syncrasy of the age we live in.’? Even those who 
might disagree with his ideas and sentiments as above 
expressed cannot fail to admire what may be termed a 
girdle of epigrammatic, rhetorical gems. In epigram 
and paragraphing he is a worthy successor of the news- 
paper’s first editor, the witty and poetical George C. 
Prentice. 

* *% * 

The Princeton residence acquired for President Cleve- 
land upon his retirement is an historic one. The land 
upon which it is built was acquired from the Indians 
by William Penn. From him it was purchased by an 
English settler, Richard Stockton. It duly descended 
to his namesake grandson, who was a signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. It again descended to the 
latter’s grandson, the famous Commodore Stockton, 
who was the hero of San Francisco at the close of the 
Mexican War, from whom it descended to his daugh- 
ter, while his son, the late Federal Senator and now 
Attorney General of New Jersey, took his Trenton 
property. The daughter sold the property to the 
Cleveland vender. From the Indians to Penn, and to 
a signer of the Declaration of Independence, finally to a 
two-term President, perfects a patriotic abstract of title. 
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Discussion is rife for an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution permitting Congress to pass a uniform 
statute of Marriage and Divorce, there being through- 
out the different States grave legal and property con- 
flicts, because of conflicting local statutes concerning 
the marriage ceremony and the grounds of divorce. 
But alteration of the Constitution is a tedious and 
iron-bound process, and after Congress authorizes any 
amendment it cannot prevail until the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the States have indorsed it. Mean- 
while, let us consider this Portfolio epigram : 


““ Whom God hath joined, no man shall put Rounder? % 
Even so I heard the preacher cry and blunder. 
Alas! that sweet old text applied could be 
Only in Eden or in Arcady. 


This text methinks sounds apter—more in season: 
Whom man joins, God shall sunder—when there’s 
reason. : 
* * % 

It is the season when frost and snow disagree with 
the comfort and convenience of the street sparrow, for 
his food is congealed and his scant supply of water 
frozen. In many thoroughfares kind hands may be 
seen throwing him crumbs and melting the snow and 
ice with warm water. The metropolitan sparrow is at 
once a joy and a nuisance. He has a sonorous ornotho- 
logical name, but whence came his English appella- 
tion? The bard of the Portfolio thus sings a sonnet 
around that question : : 

Bird of the busy street, on wing most fleet, 

(To whom the Pee is a table spread 

With crumbs of food upon which thou art fed, 

Unawed by wagon wheel, or equine tread), 

Whence came thy name ? Came it to thee because 

No ae crumb canst thou ‘‘spare oh?’ while thy 

1 , 
ee which no song of thine doth ever thrill), 
n its pursuit of food doth never pause. 

Or, what’s the meaning of thy twitter shrill 

Pedestrians hear when thou art on the wing, 

Gluttonously toward some dainty hastening? 

Howe’er mysterious be thy name or ways 

Tis thy courageous bearing all must praise ! 

* * * 


To Sir Isaac Newton is given the fame of discovering 
the secret of mundane gravity. But did he not derive 
his idea of the attraction of gravitation from Shake- 
speare, who died half a century before the date at 
which Sir Isaac ruminated under the historic apple- 
tree? Shakespeare, in Scene 2 of Act iy. of his play of 
“Troilus and Cressida,’’ had thus written : 


“But the strong base and building of my love 
Is as the very centre of the earth, 
Drawing all things to it.” 


Could the attraction of gravitation been stronger ex- 
pressed ? 
* * * 

As the world grows older the same avidity to know 
the future that the Hebrew king showed to the Witch 
of Endor, or that Macbeth sought of Hecate, seems to 
increase. And newspapers in various parts of our 
country present advertisements of astrologers, palmists 
and soothsayers who profess to gratify that avidity. 
Historic Mother Shipton is perhaps the only sooth- 
sayer whose ‘‘ guesses”’ can be called remarkable. The 
impression she made on her contemporaries can be in- 
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ferred from*the epitaph over her grave, 
Clifton, near Bristol, England, and reads 
F “Here lyes she who never lyed, 
Whose skill often has been tryed; 
Her prophecies shall still survive, 
And ever keep her name alive.” 
She was a,clever rhymster, or else had a rhy 
secretary. They who now read about or see horse’ 
carriages can appreciate this line from her vaticine 
tions that are now scores of years old: 


‘Carriages without horses shall go.” 


Also these other lines : 


“ Around the world thoughts shall fly — 
In the twinkling of an eye. 
Through the hills man shall ride 
Neither horse nor ass astride ; 
Under water men shall walk, 

Shall ride, shall sleep, shall talk.” 


Selections enough to show that here are predictions of 
the telegraph and cable, of the bicycle, and of © 
diver and torpedo boat. But she was faulty in not 
predicting X rays and an aérial machine. But apropos 
of predictions there is a professional astrologer in Ne’ 

York City with the nom de plume of Astor who 
daily newspaper, has strung together a very black 
necklace of disasters to hang around the ne 
young 1897. One gem of the necklace is a loss of 
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with the snows, Cuba is to be freed, Turkey to — 
carved out, and the blackest gem is that ‘189 
record in a short space of time carnage, rapine : 
wreck,’’ such as no previous epoch has known. 
a sarcasm it will have been for Astrologer Astor t 
have wished anyone ‘‘a Happy New Year.” 
* * * ’ 

There is a line in Goldsmith’s poem of the “ De 
serted Village ’’ which greatly mystifies readers. Tt 
this : 4 
“The twelve good rules the royal game of goo: 


According to Forster’s life of him he referred to twelve 
good rules that Charles I. framed for his childrer 
They were these: 1. Urge no healths. 2. Profa 
divine ordinances. 3. Touch not State matters. 4. 
veal no secrets. 5. Pick no quarrels. 6, Make no 
parisons. 7. Maintain no ill opinions. 8. Keep no ba 
company. 9. Encourage no vice. 10. Make no lo! 
meals. 11. Repeat no grievances. 12. Lay no wage 
Tt seems clear that his son, the Merry Monarch, system 
atically violated every one of his father’s rules, 
* * * = 
Jack Frost—or, as our Dutch ancestors spelled him, 
Johannes Fraust—is not a friend to the bicyele. As 
his snow and ice dethrones the carriage in favor of the 
sleigh, so his nose and ear nippings, his rutty, fro 
roads, and his deep snows will upset the bike in use to 
a large extent. But its boy users will exchange sledge- 
coasting or tobogganing for the (now really) tired 
wheels. ‘There is no loss without compensation,” | 
said Poor Richard, in his almanac—a more cheerfu 
saying than Shakespeare’s, ‘“‘Sweet are the uses of ad- 
versity.’’ As the early days of the New Year revolve, 
the wheels of the new safety must, when Jack Frost 
reigns and snows, stop revolving. But—what if some 
ingenious Yankee shall invent a biker’s sleigh ? 
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HAVE pledged you, my pride, for a mad March ride ! 
I have given the winds a dare, 


Away then, my bonny brown mare! 


The moon gives chase! Ho! ho! for the race! 
She skims through the black sky-bars ! 

The rude gust dashes the clouds in her face, 
And puts out the blinking stars ! 


Ho! ho! for the run! Ho! ho! for the fun! 
Ho! ho! for your tossing hair ! 
Ts the wild wind spent? Is the mad ride done ? 


We are winners, my bonny brown mare ! 
CATHARINE YOUNG GLEN, 


Drawn by H. C. Edwards. Illustrating ** Viva Cuba !** 
“AT LAST THERE APPEARED THE FORM OF THE COMMANDING OFFICER HIMSELF.” 
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NINETY-SEVEN YEARS IN THE WHITE HOUSE. 


By JOANNA R. NICHOLLS. 


Tr is nearly ninety-seven years since the White 
House became the home of the Chief Executive 
of the United States. Its corner stone had been 
laid October 13th, 1792, and in 1796, General 
Washington had named it, while in course of 
construction, in memory of his wife’s old home. 
But it was not until 1800 that the building was 
pronounced ready for occupation. Since that 
date tremendous changes have occurred—in the 


nation, in the people, in the city, in the man- 


sion itself. To-day the latest movements of 
Major McKinley are telegraphed to Washington 
ahead of his arrival, 
and over the wires are 
also flashed the final 
directions preparatory | 
for the inaugural cere- Wii! 
mony. Exactly at the 
appointed hour the 
splendid palace Pull- 
man, with all its lux- 
urious accommoda- 
tions, will rush into 
the depot, and the 
carriage of the Presi- 
dent-elect will roll 
smoothly along the 
asphalt pavements of 
our magnificent Capi- 
tal city, unobstructed 
in its passage except | 
by throngs of welcom- 
ing citizens. 

How different is this 
picture from the ar- 
rival of the first resi- 
dents at the Executive 
Mansion! President 
and Mrs. John Adams 
traveled in a carriage 
all the way from Bal- 
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timore to Washington, over rough country roads, 
and lost their way in the woods, causing a delay 
of two hours. Pennsylvania Avenue was a mo- 
rass bristling with alder bushes, where the old 
Tiber overflowed its banks periodically and in- 
undated that portion of the city. The few strag- 
gling private houses looked incongruous beside 
the new public buildings, and the President’s 
mansion was surrounded by a forest of trees. A 
confidential letter from Mrs. Adams to her daugh- 
ter (the first letter probably ever written in the 
White House) gives a graphic description of her 
sensations upon enter- 
ing the ‘ wilderness 
city’? and the bleak 
appearance of the 
empty ‘‘castle’’ to 
which they were ush- 
ered. It was cold and 
damp, and the princi- 
pal stairs had not been 
put up. There were 
twenty rooms, each 22 
feet high ; but only 
six of these were hab- 
itable. There were no 
looking-glasses except 
“dwarfs,’’ and the 
East Room, which 
measured 80 by 40 
feet, was used to hang 
the family wash to 
dry. Mrs. Adams 
sums up the list of 
her grievances by say- 
ing, ‘If they will put 
up some bells and let 
me have wood enough 
to keep up fires, I de- 
sign to be pleased.’’ 
Although not able ‘‘ to 
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see wood for trees,’’ fuel was scarce and had 
risen in price from $4 to $9 a cord. 

The first New Year reception was held in the 
White House on January 1, 1801, and the cus- 
tomary etiquette was observed in spite of the 
shivering conditions. It was the fashion in the 
early days of the Republic for the company to be 
seated and the President and his lady to pass 
around the circle with words of courtesy and 
welcome. Mr. Adams’s family consisted of his 
wife and little orphaned granddaughter, Susanna, 
who preserved asa treasure of memory that she 
was the first child to play in the Executive Man- 
sion, although only three years old at the time. 
The habits of this thrifty Massachusetts Presi- 
dent were simple and abstemious. They went 
to church every Sunday in spite of rain or snow. 
Their refreshment for lunch was regularly Jemon- 
ade and oat cakes ; and when Mr. Adams died 
he left his children a fortune of $50,000. Mrs. 
Adams longed for her New England home, and at 
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the end of four months relinquished without a 
sigh the chilly honor of being the lady of the new, 
barn-like mansion, 

Thomas Jefferson, born of the old Virginia 
aristocracy, was more convivial in his tastes and 
habits, and was constantly getting into debt. He 
paid his own secretary, however, out of his salary, 
and bought his own library. His Southern birth 
accounts for his preferring negro servants, and 
surrounding himself with them in the White 
House. Being a widower, his daughter, Mrs. 
Martha Randolph, presided over his household. 
Her twelve children romped all over the White 
House, for Mr. Jefferson was an ideal grand- 
father, and indulged the little ones to an extraya- 
gant extent. James Madison Randolph was the 
first baby born in the mansion. Probably it was 
for the amusement of the children that the Presi- 
dent kept quite a menagerie in the inclosure back 
of the house, consisting of bears, deer, turkeys 
and sheep. This odd whimsy resulted in a sad 
accident, for one day a spiteful old ram of the 
flock attacked and killed the little son of Mr. 
Keer, first cashier of the old United States 
Bank. 
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In the absence of Mr. Jefferson’s daughters, 
Mrs. Madison had often presided at the White 
House receptions, hence was prepared to become 
its mistress. Despite the prim, high-backed 
chairs in the nation’s parlors, she allowed no 
stiffness to mar the cordiality of her entertain- 
ments, and she prided herself upon keeping a 
bountiful table. In the war of 1812 Mrs. Madi- 
son distinguished herself for exceptional bravery 
by remaining at the Executive Mansion in antici- 
pation of the President’s return, and when warned 
that the British were approaching, lingering to 
save a magnificent painting of George Washing- 
ton which hung upon the wall of the state din- 
ing-room, and was one of the few ornaments of 
the mansion. Panic had reigned throughout the 
city for a week, but only one-fifth of its inhabit- 
ants remained to witness the culmination—the 
Capitol, the White House and other public build- 
ings in flames and a terrible explosion at the 
Navy Yard. The deed is a lasting disgrace upon 
the British nation, and as if Heaven itself wept 
over the prevalent devastation of our beautiful 
city, a deluge of rain descended upon the flames. 
This rain storm was followed by a tremendous 
hurricane, unparalleled in violence by any tem- 
pest that the oldest inhabitants of the place could 
remember. Roofs flew with the ubiquity of the 
hurricane of 1896, and the darkness was rendered 
more appalling by the roar of thunder and the 
erash of falling houses. Cannon on an eminence 
were actually lifted and carried several feet to the 
rear; and thirty soldiers were buried beneath the 
ruins of some of the few buildings which they 
had spared. The British in consternation evacu- 
ated the town after twenty-nine hours of memo- 
rable occupation. 

The White House had just been completed 
during Madison’s administration, at a total cost 
of $333,307. It was plain, unfinished in appear- 
ance, destitute of ornament, and the front vesti- 
bule had not been added. The grounds were 
uninclosed and building material lay about them. 
James Hoban, who built the house, rebuilt the 
interior—but it was not opened again to visitors 
until 1818—the second expense amounting to 
$301, 496.25. 

The furniture and decorations of the White 
House parlors as restored remained the same 
from the time of Monroe’s administration until 
1866, and were in keeping with the prevalent 
warmth of loyal sentiments. The oval room 
(Blue Room) glowed with crimson silk on chairs 
and sofas; the carpet was interwoven with the 
arms of the United States; the stars of the Re- 
public were sprinkled abundantly over the wall 
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paper of the various parlors, and a cornice of 
these stars bordered the lemon-colored hue of the 
East Room, while the American eagle, in gilt, 
held in place the yellow draperies of the blue 
window curtains. Splendid mirrors flashed back 
the thousand rays from each cut-glass chandelier, 
and reflected in its capacious depths the gold and 
black Italian fronts of the marble mantels. Such 
was the gorgeous display of the mansion which 
was criticized from time to time as departing 
from the appropriate simplicity of the Republic. 
But President Monroe gaye splendid state din- 
ners and beamed benevolently upon all the as- 
sembled company. 

The first marriage ceremony performed in the 
mansion was that of Maria Monroe to Mr. Samuel 
L. Gouverneur, the bride being only seventeen 
years old. The streets of Washington were still 
in a bad condition, and it was an eyent of not in- 
frequent occurrence to have a carriage overturned 
in front of the President’s house. The receptions, 
howeyer, were considered very fine, although 
gentlemen appeared sometimes in boots, and very 
little jewelry was worn. When the President re- 
ceived General Jackson with honor the floor was 
decorated with pictures in chalk of the American 
flag and eagle with the words, ‘‘ Welcome to the 
Hero of New Orleans !”’ 

John Quiney Adams has been termed the most 
learned of our early chief magistrates. Taught 
by strict Puritan parents to endure hardship and 
suffering without complaint, he was a hero child, 
and continued throughout his life austere to 
himself. 

Criticizing female beauty and frivolity with 
the utmost stoicism, it is surprising that young 
Adams ever married ; but in Miss Louisa Cath- 
arine Johnson he met with literary tastes equal 
to his own. Mrs. Adams was able to translate 
Plato with her sons. It was John Adams 
(named for his grandfather) whom the Marquis 
de Lafayette tenderly warned ‘‘not to be ambi- 
tious of high places’? as he placed his hand 
upon the little boy’s head. This young man 
graduated from Harvard the year his father was 
elected to the Presidency ; he was married in the 
White House to his cousin, Emily Hellen, and 
their child, Mary Louisa Adams, was the first 
girl born in the mansion. The President was 
severely arraigned in the campaign of 1828 for 
allowing his son Charles, who acted as his pri- 
vate secretary, to set up the first billiard table in 
the Executive Mansion, although the extrava- 
gance was at the young man’s personal expense. 
Earnest, studious, devout himself, Mr. Adams 
found pleasure in homely pursuits. The trees 
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on the west side of the White House bear wit- 
ness to his love of gardening, as he planted them 
himself. 

When Old Hickory resided in the Executive 
Mansion he invited his friends with hearty vehe- 
mence to wander at will through its vastness. 
The blunt ‘‘ Hero of New Orleans’’ never affect- 
ed any airs of state dignity. General Dale, of 
Mississippi, he hailed familiarly as ‘‘Sam,’’ and 
Mr. Van Buren he nicknamed ‘‘ Matty.’’ He 
strolled unostentatiously through the White 
House grounds for recreation, and played ‘‘mum- 
ble-peg’’ with his idolized adopted grandchildren 
in the park where the equestrian statue of him- 
self now stands. Mrs. Jackson had died just 
prior to the inauguration. Her neice, Mrs. Don- 
elson, was the lady of the mansion, and all three 
of her children were born within its historic walls. 
When a deputation waited upon the President to 
receive some precious article to lay in the corner 
stone of the Treasury Department, Jackson gave 
them a copy of the Constitution and one of little 
Mary Donelson’s curls. There was always wine 
upon the President’s table ; indeed, his lavish hos- 
pitality compelled him at times to draw upon 
the proceeds of his cotton crop, and even to sell 
some valuable land in Tennessee. He had his 
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eccentricities, too. The halls of the White House 
rang with what have been politely termed ‘‘em- 
phatic sentences,’’ and he enjoyed smoking a 
corn-cob pipe which he had bored and whittled 
with his own hands. He had, too, the reputa- 
tion of possessing the largest assortment of pipes 
outside of a tobacco shop. The immense cheese, 
weighing several tons and as large asa cart body, 
which was sent to him as a present, was sliced 
and handed around at innumerable receptions. 

Our eighth President, Martin Van Buren, was 
considered very rich, because he never drew his 
salary until the expiration of his four years’ 
term of office, when the sum had accumulated to 
$100,000. He had four sons, but his wife died 
seventeen years before her husband rose to be 
the Chief Magistrate of the nation. Abram Van 
Buren graduated from West Point and distin- 
guished himself in the army, being breyetted for 
gallantry at Churubusco. But John was the. 
most brilliant son of any President. He was tall 
and strikingly handsome, and during his visit to 
‘ngland had the honor of dancing with young 
Queen Victoria. Our romance-loving newspa- 
pers construed this event into an attachment on 
the part of Victoria, and hinted that she wished 
to make the young man Prince Consort. So the 
nickname of Prince John clung to Mr. Yan 
Buren long after he had become one of the 
leading members of the New York bar. 

The history of the Executive Mansion pre- 
sents a kaleidoscopic view of joyous and 
painful scenes. The first death that oc- 
curred within its walls was that of William 
Henry Harrison, on April 4th, 1841, just 
one month after the inauguration. The 
aged veteran had borne the brunt of war, 
but was unable to withstand the confine- 
ment of his new dignity and the pressure 
of politicians. The funeral services were 
held in the White House by the Rey. Mr. 
Hawley, of the Episcopal Church, in the 
presence of President Tyler, Ex-President 
Adams, members of the cabinet and foreign 
ministers. The procession to the Congres- 
sional burying-ground was two miles long, 
and was marshaled by mounted police, ear- 
rying white batons with black tassels. 

The second death which cast its gloom 
over the mansion was that of Mrs. Tyler, 
in 1842. Like a patriarch of old, the new 
President gathered his sons and daughters 
around him in the White House. John was 
his private secretary. Mrs. Robert Tyler 
did the honors of the establishment. Mary 
(Mrs. Jones) and Letitia (Mrs. Semple) 
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came for long visits 
to the paternal roof. 
Elizabeth was mar- 
ried there to Mr. 
Waller, and two 
erandchildren were 
born there, Mr. Ro- 
bert Tyler's little 
girl, Letitia, and her 
cousin, Robert Tyler 
Jones. Alice and 
Tazewell, children in 
their teens, drew 
many young friends 
to the mansion, who 
played with them 
sometimes in Mrs. 
Tyler's sick room, 
but more frequently 
in the Red Parlor, 
where the President 
himself would come 
in and _ participate 
heartily in the old- 
fashioned games, 
always insisting- 
rigidly upon the 
forfeits being paid. 
Among the enter- 
tainments of his administration was the mem- 
orable dinner given to Charles Dickens and 
Washington Irving. In 1844 occurred a trag- 
edy of wide-spreading influence. Mr. Gardiner, 
a wealthy gentleman of New York, had been in- 
vited with his daughter, by Captain Stockton, to 
accompany a party of the President’s friends to 
Alexandria. When opposite the fort, returning 
home, it was proposed to fire ‘‘the peacemaker”? 
as a salute. The Secretary of War pretended to 
be nervous, and saying, ‘‘I don’t like this; I 
believe I shall run,”’ walked to the other end of 
the boat and thus narrowly saved his life, for 
the gun exploded, killing the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Secretary of State, Mr. Gardiner, and 
two other gentlemen. John Tyler, Jr., was 
escorting the wife of the Secretary of the Navy to 
the cabin and escaped the accident. The Presi- 
dent himself was below with the ladies, and wit- 
nessed the fortitude and dignity with which Miss 
Gardiner bore the news of her overwhelming 
sorrow. Admiration for her self-control at that 
hour grew to a warmer attachment, and ended 
in her becoming the President’s bride. The sec- 
ond Mrs. Tyler also had seven children. She 
was the first widow of a President who received 
a pension from the Government. 
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During Polk’s administration there were two 
important innovations made in the White House 
establishment. The office of private secretary 
to the President was created, this service having 
usually been rendered prior to that date by the 
President’s son without remuneration from the 
Government. The lighting of the mansion was 
also improved by the introduction of gas. Mrs. 
Polk was a Presbyterian. Her levees were 
characterized by a grave respectability, refresh- 
ments were dispensed with, and she always re- 
ceived seated. Mrs. Polk was one of the four 
widows of Presidents who received a pension. 

Daniel Webster had two opportunities of be- 
coming President of the United States. He was 
offered the Vice-Presidency in W. H. Harrison’s 
administration, and the same honor was again 
extended when Zachary Taylor was nominated ; 
but Mr. Webster steadily refused to haye his 
name placed on either ticket. In both cases 
sudden death left the high office vacant. When 
Mrs. Taylor learned that her husband was elected 
she exclaimed with bitterness that it was a plot to 
“deprive her of his society and shorten his days 
by unnecessary care and responsibility,’’ and it was 
with the utmost reluctance that she quitted her 
quiet home in Baton Rouge, to live as secluded a 
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life in the Capital City, relinquishing to her 
young daughter, Mrs. Bliss, the honor of being 
the Lady of the White House. There was quite 
a sensation in Washington over the combined at- 
tractions of a hero President and a young bride, 
better known as ‘‘ Miss Betty.” It was thought 
necessary to celebrate the occasion by something 
unusual ; so a large wooden building was erected 
in which to hold the Inaugural Ball. It was an 
immense affair, and although Taylor is reported 
to haye made more blunders in etiquette than 
any of his predecessors, his soldier fame cast its 
halo around all such errors. Those were the 
days of Clay, Webster and Calhoun. Jefferson 
Davis, who had eloped with the general’s daugh- 
ter, was forgiven, and visited the President at 
the White House. But Mrs. Taylor’s premoni- 
tion was fulfilled, and the administration came 
to a sudden close. Having been invited to be 
present at the laying of the corner stone of the 
Washington Monument, the venerable President 
participated in these ceremonies with deep inter- 
est. It was a hot July day, and on returning 
home he complained of feeling very much pros- 
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trated by the heat. He died on July 9th, and 
the family remained in the mansion only till the 
funeral was over. The general’s aged war horse 
followed his owner’s body in the sad procession. 

Millard Fillmore, who succeeded General Tay- 
lor, was a very handsome man, and so elegant in 
his manners that he has been termed ‘‘the Amer- 
ican Louis Philippe.’’? He was fond of horseback 
riding, and would often go miles into the coun- 
try unattended. During his administration the 
White House library was purchased. The first 
President’s father that has visited his son in the 
White House was Mr. Fillmore’s aged parent. 
When he appeared at one of the levees people 
could not believe that the tall, erect gentleman, 
with hair only a little whiter than the President’ s, 
was actually an octogenarian. Miss Fillmore, 
the accomplished young lady whose presence had 
lent such a charm to her father’s receptions, died 
soon after his retirement to private life. 

Franklin Pierce was the personal friend of the 
writer Hawthorne, whom he sent as consul to 
Liverpool. The levees during this administra- 


tion were dignified and quietly hospitable. Mrs. 
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Pierce always received in the Blue Room, and 
did not shrink from the duties of her husband’s 
station, although her heart had been wrung by a 
tragic sorrow. Just two months prior to his in- 
auguration their only child had been killed in a 
railroad accident. The President-elect, with his 
wife and little boy, were returning from Boston 
to Concord, N. H., when the axle of one of the 
passenger coaches broke, and the train was pre- 
eipitated down a steep embankment. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Pierce were badly bruised, but their 
child was crushed to death. 

In 1860, Queen Victoria accepted the invita- 
tion of the United States for the Prince of Wales 
to extend his Canadian tour to this country, and 
young Albert Edward was entertained by Presi- 
dent Buchanan and his sprightly niece, Miss 
Harriet Lane, at the Executive Mansion. The 
Prince, who delighted in social gaieties, sug- 
gested that a dance would be very enjoyable in 
the spacious Hast Room, but Buchanan steadily 
refused to allow what might be considered by 
some good people as a profanation of the state 
saloons. Republican feelings were not to be 


sacrificed even at the request of the heir to the 
British crown. A notable eyent of this period 
was the pilgrimage made by the great-grandson 
of Geogre III. to the tomb of Washington. 
There is one name which is consecrated 
throughout the Union not only by its crown of 
martyrdom but by the halo of the Emancipa- 
tion Act! Washington City is still haunted by 
that tragedy. In the old Ford Theatre the 
maniac voice of Booth seems ever to shout, 
‘Sie semper tyrannus !’’ while in the ancient- 
looking, lowly dwelling house on Tenth Street 
a ghostly throng of sorrowing friends is gathered 
about the bedside of Abraham Lincoln, while 
without an awe-struck, anxious multitude is 
clamoring for news of the dying President. As 
a girl, Mrs. Lincoln had declared that she in- 
tended to be the wife of the President of the 
United States, and refused several suitors be- 
sause she did not believe them to be endowed 
with the qualities that would elevate them to 
this coveted position. Her ambition was grati- 
fied ; but Mr. Lincoln’s residence in the White 
House was not all unalloyed happiness. It was 
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there that little Willie, the idolized darling of 
both parents, died of small-pox, and so deep 
was the mother’s grief that she would never cross 
the threshold of the Green Room, where the body 
of the little boy had lain in its casket. To have 
a child named Willie was a sure passport for 
any person to the President’s heart ever after- 
ward. The pranks of the second son, ‘‘Tad,”’ 
kept the whole mansion on the alert to prevent 
him from decorating the statuary with mus- 
taches or playing ‘‘ keep a lemonade stand ”’ for 
the benefit of visitors. The President spoiled 
him sadly, and actually stopped in the midst of 
his address to a deputation of citizens to in- 
dulge the whim of Tad, who was importuning 
him.for the pages of his manuscript. Poor little 
Tad died before he came of age, and the only 
member of the family now living is Mr. Robert 
Lincoln, recently Secretary of War. In 1870, 
Congress granted Mrs. Lincoln a pension of 
$3,000, which was increased to $5,000 in 1882. 

When Charles Dickens visited America the 
second time and lectured in Washington, he 
wrote to his son that he had been greatly im- 
pressed by the dignity and courtesy of President 
Andrew Johnson. Forced to the front by the 
stress of circumstances, Mr. Johnson was en- 
countered by the heayiest responsibilities. Hon. 
Joseph 8. Fowler, of Tennessee, one of the seven 
Republican Senators who nobly sacrificed all 
future political prospects by voting against the 
impeachment, describes this President as a man 
of great ability, of fearless disposition and indom- 
itable resolution. That there was no greed for 
importance or wealth in any member of his fam- 
ily was evidenced by Mrs. Patterson’s answer to 
the congratulations tendered her. ‘‘We are 
plain people from the mountains of Tennessee,”’ 
she said, ‘‘called here for a short time by a na- 
tional calamity. I trust too much will not be 
expected of us.’’ The White House itself was 
in anything but an inviting condition. Soldiers 
had tramped over the Brussels carpets, and 
guards had slept on the sofas till all the furniture 
on the first floor was worn and soiled. In the 
spring of 1866 an appropriation of $30,000 was 
made to refurnish the mansion, and under the 
wise, economical care of Mrs. Patterson this sum 
produced a simple but elegant result. Only nec- 
essary changes were made, old wall paper was 
brightened by adding gilt panels and ornaments, 
and the interior was pronounced handsomer than 
ever. Several fine paintings of former Presi- 
dents, which were lying in the dust of the gar- 
ret, were, by order of Mr. Johnson, brought 
down, set in new frames, and placed upon the 
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walls as the most appropriate decoration. It was 
after the war, too, that the White House grounds 
were graded, the stone embankment, which rose 
several feet above the level of the street, removed, 
and an iron fence substituted. Buta source of 
continual expense is the fact that the mansion, 
being constructed of Virginia freestone, exceed- 
ingly porous, a thick coat of white lead has to be 
applied every ten years to prevent dampness 
from penetrating to the interior. 

If Mr. Bryan had not been defeated, General 
Grant would haye lost the palm of being the 
youngest man ever elected President of the United 
States. The general was not forty-seven years 
of age till several weeks after his inauguration. 
Two other Presidents have approximated the 
youth of Grant. Franklin Pierce was forty-eight 
years, three months old, and Grover Cleveland was 
not forty-eight until a fortnight after Inaugura- 
tion Day. Little Nellie Grant, who stood by her 
father’s side during his inaugural address, grew 
up and was married in the White House. Mrs. 
Grant dispensed the hospitality of the mansion 
with a hearty relish, and when the young men 
were home from college the tide of family life 
was full. The President himself was very fond 
of his horses, but went out walking every even- 
ing, and could be met on the streets unpreten- 
tiously smoking his cigar, or pausing in the 
parks to talk to the children. Those who knew 
him best describe him as a plain, quiet man, very 
gentle in his manner, of few words, but prompt 
and decided in action. Near the close of his life 
the general wrote his Memoirs with a view to 
providing for his family. The sale of this book 
has been very large, and Mrs. Grant has received 
half a million dollars in royalties. She, too, was 
granted a pension of $5,000. 

When Hayes became President his lady made 
the innovation of having no stronger beverage 
than water upon the President’s table. Don 
Piatt, the witty editor of the Washington Capital, 
whose pen spared the idiosynerasies of none 
holding high stations, wrote a sparkling descrip- 
tion of the state dinner, attended by Grand 
Duke Alexis of Russia and his excruciating suf- 
ferings from the lack of his accustomed glass of 
wine. This dinner was, in fact, the only time 
that the rule of the household was broken and 
wines allowed upon the menu. The large paint- 
ing of Mrs. Hayes, which hangs in the Green 
%oom, represents her as the advocate of tem- 
perance with an ornamental urn at her side, out 
of which a jet of water is gushing. The Presi- 
dent’s three oldest sons were at college, but 
little Scott and Fannie romped about the his- 
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toric mansion and made it young with childish 
glee. 

Every association with the White House to 
the Garfield family is exceedingly painful. There 
was one brief moment of triumphant gladness 
when, immediately after taking the oath of of- 
fice, the President turned and kissed his proud 
mother in the sight of the congratulating people. 
The excitement of the Inaugural Ball, which was 
held in the new National Museum, had scarcely 
subsided before Mrs. Garfield was taken ill ; and, 
as soon as she was able to travel, the President 
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should never outdo the father, rose and executed 
the same feat with as much agility as if he still 
stood high in a class of athletic sports. The tone 
at breakfast was marked by the same jovial good 
humor, after which carriages drew up to the 
door. It was the President’s intention to ac- 
company his boys back to college, meeting their 
mother on the way, and witness together the 
Commencement exercises. Seating himself in 
the first carriage with Mr. Blaine, he drove to 
the Pennsylvania Depot, the young men follow- 
ing, in company with other members of the 
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took her and little Mollie away to Elberon. In 
the absence of the mother of the family, Mr. Gar- 
field and his four sons kept bachelor hall at the 
Executive Mansion ; and on the morning of the 
fatal 2d of July, the whole household was in a 
frolicsome mood. Before completing their toi- 
lets, the two young men, James and Hal, repaired 
to the President’s chamber, and James, resting 
his hands on the side of the bed, said, gayly : 
‘¢See here, pa, you can’t do this ?’ and turned 
a light somersault him. Mr. Garfield 
laughed, and, quoting some line about the son 


over 


Cabinet. Arriving, the President entered the de- 
pot, arm-in-arm with the Secretary of State, but 
they had only reached the threshold of the main 
waiting-room, when two pistol shots were fired 
from behind in quick succession. A metal star 
upon the floor marks the spot where the Presi- 
dent fell. The commotion which 
terrible. ‘‘The President is assassinated !’ flew 
from lip to lip, and reached the ears of his sons 
as their carriage drew up at the depot. With 
a wonderful mind, Hal pressed 
through the crowd to his father’s side, and kept 
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presence of 
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it off from thronging him, shouting: ‘‘ Back! 
back ! give him air!’’ till the police arrived to 
his assistance. The country still remembers the 
awful heat of that summer, and how the physi- 
cians’ daily bulletin was read with breathless 
anxiety. Several dispatches were received from 
the Queen of England, expressing her deep sym- 
pathy. On the 19th of September the heart of 
the nation seemed to stand still while the spirit 
of its chief passed onward through the gates of 
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quite a little society queen, and gave afternoon 
teas which were very popular. She was an active 
member of the Guild of the Holy Child, a chari- 
table organization of St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
whose services her father attended, and she also 
became president of the Christmas Club, a society 
of school children that arranged a Christmas tree 
and dinner for the little ones of the poor. Many 
children joined this club, not from charitable 
motives, Iam sorry to say, but for the honor of 
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life in perfect trust and submission to the will of 
God. So deep was the sympathy throughout 
the land for the widow and orphans that a sub- 
scription of $300,000 was raised at once, and to 
this sum Congress subsequently contributed a 
pension of $5,000 a year. 

New faces were seen at the Executive Mansion, 
hurried thither by the nation’s loss. Mr. Arthur 
was immediately sworn in, and, being a widower, 
his sister, Mrs. McElroy, came to preside over 
his household, bringing her two daughters—one 
a young lady, the other a little girl about the age 
of the President’s daughter. Nellie Arthur was 


having the badge of membership, a blue ribbon, 
pinned on by the President’s daughter. Perceiy- 
ing how deeply interested his little girl was in 
her club, the President himself would sometimes 
be present at its annual gatherings, and, stand- 
ing at her side on the platform, would beam 
down upon the sea of happy, childish faces and 
offer a short address, which was always highly 
appreciated by rich and poor. 

Perhaps the most popular receptions ever given 
at the White House were those of Mr. Cleveland’s 
first administration. People went mad over the 
beauty of the President’s girl bride, and so 
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crowded was the Presbyterian Church where she 
attended that police had to be stationed at its 
entrance to keep order among the throng eager to 
see her. Those who regarded this enthusiasm as 
an exaggerated emotion, and visited the White 
House to judge for themselves, came away with 
the intensified zeal of a proselyte, declaring that 
Mrs. Cleveland’s charm of person and manner 
was as irresistable as it is indescribable. Mrs. 
Cleveland always held her public receptions in 
the Blue Room, and private ones in the Red 
Room. 

The day of President Harrison’s inauguration 
was a cheerless one, with a constant downpour of 
chilling rain, which necessitated putting the water- 
proof coyers on the drums; and all the music 
sounded muffled and mournful. To the super- 
stitious it was a prognostic of evil, which was 
verified by a sorrow in the family of each mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, and culminated in the death 
of the Lady of the White House. The Inaugural 
Ball was held for the first time in the enormous 
court of the Pension Office, and the social season 
opened with its customary gayety. There was 
such a crush at Mrs. Harrison’s receptions that 
she recognized more forcibly than any former 
mistress of the mansion the necessity for more 
space. The house contains in all twenty rooms, 
the whole of the first floor being devoted to pub- 
lie parlors and to the state and private dining 
rooms. Half of the second floor is given up to 
the President’s offices, and the residence of the 
family has been compared to living in a hotel. 
It was Mrs. Harrison’s plan to add two wings, 
running the whole width of the building, one on 
the east side, with doors cut through into the 
East Room, and the other on the west side, to 
increase the size of the state dining-hall. The 
conservatory was to be moved to the rear of the 
mansion, and to inclose the court formed by the 
projection of the two wings on the south side. 
As the contemplated stucture was to be two 
stories high, more spare bedrooms would be 
added. 

Mrs. Mckee was a constant guest at the man- 
sion, where the celebration of Christmas for the 
benefit of little Benjamin and Mary Lodge was as 
elaborate as any child could wish. The prettiest 
feature of Mr. Harrison’s home life was his deyo- 
tion to his grandchildren. Baby McKee was in- 
separable from ‘‘grandpa,’’ and no picture of 
the President seems complete without the twin- 
ing arms of this little cherub about his neck. 
One day the baby was naughty, and, climbing 
upon his indulgent grandfather’s desk, touched 
in succession all its electric bells, and in a few 


moments every clerk and servant in the estab- 
lishment was hurrying to answer the sum- 
mons. 

Mr. Cleveland is the only President who has 
had a second term with an interregnum (so to 
speak) between the two, and, as he leaves the 
White House, Republicans and Democrats unite 
in classing him among the most disinterested 
and patriotic of statesmen. Conscientious to a 
fault in the discharge of his duty, Mr. Cleveland 
is not content to delegate his work to any clerk, 
but pores over his desk till late every night, re- 
serving to himself one after-dinner hour, in 
which he plays with his wife his favorite game 
of cribbage. In the summer of 1895 I had a 
chance to observe the interest taken all over the 
world in the family affairs of our President. I 
was on my way to Europe, about mid-ocean, when 
our steamer met a sister vessel, which signalled 
to us. The first word of the message was 
““Cleveland,’’? and the immediate inference was 
some calamity. A rumor spread among the pas- 
sengers that the President had been assassinated, 
till one of us went to the captain for informa- 
tion, and learned that the words were ‘‘Cleve- 
land has another daughter.’’ Little Marian’s 
birth had been cabled to England, and was 
deemed important enough to signal on the high 
seas. Mrs. Cleveland has successfully kept her 
children secluded from the public gaze. The 
gates of the White House park are always locked 
when the family are in Washington ; but those 
who have caught a glimpse of the President’s 
domestic life describe it as one of ideal happi- 
ness. He has collected one of the largest chil- 
dren’s libraries extant, and the nursery looks as 
if every patriotic toy manufacturer and dealer in 
the country had sent some contribution for the 
amusement of these little ones. Mr. Cleveland’s 
office is no forbidden precinct, and both Ruth 
and Esther effectually prove that he does not 
exert much authority over them. Some friends 
of Mr. Cleveland’s had just returned with him 
from a fishing expedition, one day, and they 
had seated themselves in the private office at 
Gray Gables to have a cup of hot tea before 
removing their wet garments, when a patter of 
little feet was heard along the hall and in rushed 
the babies. Fearing they might soil their dainty 
white slips by contact with his muddy boots, the 
President endeavored by gentle means to check 
their demonstrations of affection; but Esther 
caught his extended hand and swung upon it, 
and as he elevated his foot to form a barrier in 
front of Ruth, she jumped upon it and began to 
ride horse in the most approved fashion. The 
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white slips were soon sadly dirty, and their 
papa’s tea spilt. 

“Tear, dear !’’ exclaimed their mother, as she 
entered and beheld the wreck of neatness. ‘‘Mr. 
Cleveland just spoils these children.”’ 

‘Yes,’’ returned the President, blandly; ‘Sand 
where I leave off she begins.”’ 

“Tt is not so,’’ laughed Mrs. Cleveland. ‘*They 
are orderly and well-behaved in my part of the 
house, but here they run riot.”’ 

Every four years Congress appropriates for the 
renovation of the White House, and recently 
Mrs. Cleveland’s taste has been exercised in 
choosing the new upholstering and carpets for 


each of the apartments. The coloring of the 
historic parlors remains the same, with the ex- 
ception of the East Room, which is now fur- 
nished in a rich golden brown, which harmonizes 
well with its gilt panelling. The handsome full- 
length portrait of Mis. Harrison, presented by 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, has 
been hung in the Green Room ; and, with char- 
acteristic modesty, Mr. Cleveland has had his 
own likeness removed from the Red Room and 
hung in the most retired corner of the vestibule, 
Mr. Harrison’s picture being substituted in its 
place. The house is in perfect order to receive 
Major McKinley, our twenty-fourth President. 
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HAVE attended every 
Presidential inauguration 
between that of Polk, in 
1845, and that of Gar- 
field ; and, furthermore, 
have made myself famil- 
jar with the published 
accounts of all previous 

similar inaugural occasions. But, while the 

Washington first inaugural—which has had 

a centennial celebration in New York, where it 

occurred—was, by reason of its date and all of 

its surroundings, a great event; and while the 
inaugurals of the national heroes, Jackson and 

Taylor, were momentous and attended by iminense 

crowds, as was that of Garfield in 1881, coupled 

with a grand military display under command of 

General Sherman, nevertheless the occasion upon 

which Abraham Lincoln took oath of office sur- 

passed all of those in dramatic and_ historic 
interest. 

George Bancroft, in his history, when closing 
the chapter that had introduced the colonial 
preparation for the Reyolutionary War, remarked : 
‘Kings turned upon their thrones to watch the 
coming conflict.’? Similarly, all nations, and 
every citizen of this Union, were watching the 
fourth day of March, 1861, with world-wide in- 
terest, because a ruler of sovereign people, elected 
President by a section of his own country, and 
confronted and opposed by another section in re- 
volt, was about to assume office, and thereby 
indubitably instigate a civil war that could not 
fail to become the greatest conflict in the world’s 
long history. 

In order to reach the capital of his nation, 
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Abraham Lincoln had been compelled to prac- 
tically invade a section of his country which was 
personally as well as politically opposed to him. 
He entered Washington (in order to prepare for 
his inauguration) with at least a semi-stealthy 
manner amid threats of assassination, and was 
compelled to quietly pass through the State of 
Maryland while in its homes and armories angry 
voices were singing a topical song, beginning, 
““My Maryland, my Maryland, the despot’s heel 
is on thy soil.” 

When this alleged despot reached Washington, 
four-fifths of its inhabitants were his enemies ; 
but tens of thousands of his friends had already 
journeyed thither to sustain him in his constitu- 
tional rights by their affectionate presence. 
Within a few miles of Washington, at the time 
of his arrival, trained bands of his foes were get- 
ting ready by drill and military preparation for 
a war upon him ; and already he was confronted 
with an organized opposition government, at the 
head whereof was another President. Fortu- 
nately, the general of the army was Winfield 
Scott, who bore his years, three score and ten, 
with all the fire of youth and the judgment of 
middle age; and when inauguration morning 
dawned he had disposed the small military force 
at his call so effectively as to repress any attempt 
at disorder, 

The dawn and many subsequent hours of Lin- 
coln’s inauguration day showed heavy clouds 
and a chilling wind—that first condition appro- 
priate to the existing aspect of the Union, and 
the latter condition to the chill in all Northern 
hearts ; but when noontide arrived the day had 
become bright and sunny. 


THE 


I pass by description of the vivacious scenes 
among the groups that on this day thronged 
hotel corridors and lined all the thoroughfares in 
the ‘‘city of magnificent distances.’’ I waive 
allusion to the few decorations that householders 
and shopkeepers had timidly prepared because 
uncertain of events. 

The procession, unlike the processions of pre- 
ceding inaugurations, lacked the military ele- 
ment ; only a corps of sappers and miners being 
in the ranks, for cavalry and infantry were on 
guard, and not on marching duty. But the 
civie part of the procession that escorted Lincoln 
to the Capitol was large and enthusiastic. The 
“Wide Awakes,’’ a campaign corps, in quaint 
uniform, preceded by a band playing the music 
of the new song, ‘‘ John Brown’s Body,” 
escorted a gaily caparisoned drawn by 
eight horses, bearing as a motto on one side the 
word Union, and Constitution on the reverse 
side ; while thirty-four little girls, clad in red, 
white and blue, were passengers, grouped on 
the platform of the car so as to represent the 
number of States ; while two tall young ladies 
stood in front of the car, personating North and 
South. In the ranks behind the car were five 
hundred marching delegates from the Empire 
State, as guard of honor to the barouche-and- 
four which contained retiring President Bu- 
chanan and incoming President Lincoln. Their 
personal contrast, seated side by side, was strik- 
ing to the tens of thousands of spectators along 
the great length of Pennsylvania Avenue, reach- 
ing from White House to Capitol. President 
Buchanan looked the statesman -—as well he 
might, after national services in various public 
offices during nearly a half a century ; but 
Abraham Lincoln by contrast presented a rug- 
ged, awkward attitude; and his homely face, 
already lined with anxieties and its sharp angu- 
larity—only relieved by the extreme kindliness 
of the eyes and their glances right and left upon 
the populace—displaved to better personal ad- 
vantage the snug, self-composed countenance of 
Buchanan, who, when Minister to the Court of 
St. James, acquired a courtier-like look and man- 
ner that had become marked fixtures. As the 
two sat together, one realized to the full in the 
old English social sense the taller’s diminutive 
political nickname of ‘‘Old Buck!’ and the 
other realized the fond appellation of his sup- 
porters, ‘‘ Honest old Abe,’’ or the presumably 
slighting cognomen of ‘‘ Rail Splitter,’’? awarded 
him by Southern foes. Anxiety—had their faces 
been then and there photographed—would have 
heen typified by a conjunction of the two faces— 
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the anxiety of the one, traceable to a recent 
Past, and that of the other, relating solely to the 
Future. The ‘‘ parting of the ways,”’ in a na- 
tional sense, was wonderfully pictured in the 
occupants of the barouche. 

When the procession reached the Capitol 
grounds the ten thousand men which had com- 
posed it streamed toward the rear east portico, 
where many times their number had already 
assembled. The new President was, through a 
side entrance, conducted into the Senate Cham- 
ber, where the members had held an all-night 
session, so as to close in final adjournment at 
noon, or whenever the majority saw fit to allow 
the clock hands to mark the magic XII. 

This preliminary visit to the Senate Chamber 
was occasioned by a wish of Lincoln to see his 
associate on the ticket, Hannibal Hamlin, take 
oath as Vice-President. Vice-President Brecken- 
ridge greeted his successor pleasantly, and also 
his own successful competitor, the incoming 
President. Meanwhile, from the galleries curi- 
ous eyes were focussed upon the much-talked-of 
Abraham Lincoln. Never before in the history of 
the chamber had the diplomatic gallery been so 
closely filled. Every minister and all attachés with 
their wives in gorgeous array, were there, and from 
the peculiar gaze of some of them it would seem 
as if they had expected to see some curious freak 
of a man in the new President. They saw in- 
stead a tall, angular gentleman, as the only non- 
self-conscious occupant of the chamber, clad, not 
as a rail-splitter, but in an immaculate black suit, 
with hair falling picturesquely over a finely chis- 
eled and expansive forehead, over a nose such as 
could be seen on the busts of Cicero and Cvesar, 
and with his bearing molded to a rude natural 
grace, while his every movement betokened frank- 
ness and sincerity. Only one Southern Senator— 
Wigfall, of Texas—was there to be introduced ; 
he who was in a few weeks thereafter to be 
among the Confederate group who officiated at 
the surrender of Fort Sumter. If that Texan 
had been one of the many who had come to 
laugh at the ‘‘ ungainly cub’ (as some South- 
ern newspapers had named Lincoln), he was 
much disappointed—as much so as were the 
British Tories who came to the presentation of 
Benjamin Franklin, at the Court of George ITT., 
to jeer at him. For Lincoln, as he now towered 
among the Senators, Edwin Forrest then in his 
old age performing King Lear with matchless 
power might, as personating the mad monarch, 
have exclaimed in allusion to the bearing of the 
President-elect : ‘‘ Ay, every inch a king.”’ 

Asthe noon hour struck, Vice-President Breck- 
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inridge bade farewell in a short address, and then 
passed the gavel to Hamlin, who briefly assumed 
the duties, when all officials became ready to 
form a procession toward the adjacent eastern 
portico as assistants in the great inaugural cere- 
mony of the day. Upon and in front of the por- 
tico a wide platform, decorated with new bunting, 
had been erected. At the time when the proces- 
sion formed occupants of all the galleries made 
rushes for exeunts after the fashion familiar to 
all attendants upon theatrical matinées An 
abundance of seats had been prepared for the 
officials and for each member of the diplomatic 
corps and ladies under their escort. Against the 
bright toilettes of the latter the black silk gowns 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court made strik- 
ing foil. All of these were there except Justice 
John A. Campbell, of Alabama, who was prepar- 
ing to cast his fortunes with the Confederacy, 
and to become thereafter one of its strong props. 
The saturnine, monk-like Chief Justice Taney, 
the leonine Samuel Nelson, the veteran Judge 
Wayne, faithful to the Union although his State 
of Georgia claimed lot with the new Confederacy ; 
also the faithful Justice Catron, of Tennessee, the 
austere Justice Grier, of Pennsylvania, and Jus- 
tice Nathan Clifford, of Maine, the latest member 
of the Court, but destined to become the last of 
the grand old Mohicans of that bench, were all 
seated expectant of the ceremony, and in Taney’s 
hand was the Bible ready for its service in oath- 
taking—for, be it remembered, contrary to much 
popular impression, that a new President does 
not have the oath administered to him until after 
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he has pronounced his 
inaugural address. . 

But now the Con- 
gressmen and diplo- 
mats have taken seats ; 
and the immense mul- | 
titude stretching in > 
every direction of the 
Capitol grounds, and — 
estimated to number 
an hundred thousand, — 
have ceased their ap- 
parently frantic yells of 
huzzahs and lapsed | 
into an expectancy 
which inspires thrills 
in every onlooker. But 
when from amid a 
front group there arises 
a tall, lean, towering 
figure, and is intro-— 
duced by Senator Baker, 
of Oregon, as Lincoln, the frantic peals of voices 
again rise in a chorus that must pierce the hills” 
of Arlington and the plains of Georgetown miles 
away, and almost intermingle with the yet lin- 
gering echoes at Harper’s Ferry far away of the 
voices of hapless John Brown and his rash 
but patriotic followers. The saluting huzzahs 
come from residents of every State which had 
given to that now full risen gaunt man in black 
its Presidential vote. Close to Lincoln the im- 
mense crowd beholds standing his late com- 
petitor, Stephen Arnold Douglas, who has taken 
Lincoln’s hat and is chivalrously holding it, which 
action being observed, the crowd shout alternative 
cheers for Douglas, because they recognize the im- 
portant fact that Douglas intends to support the 
new administration in its work of maintaining 
‘‘the Union of hearts and the Union of hands 
none may sever.”’ 

Around Lincoln, as hushed listeners to the 
opening sentence of the President-elect, are 
groups destined to become historic. Four men 
are there destined to become his successors— 
Hayes, Garfield, Arthur and Harrison. Also 
four future Vice-Presidents, Colfax, Wilson, 
Wheeler and Morton, and two future Speakers, 
Blaine and Reed. Lincoln is found at once to 
possess a mellowed, carrying voice, and it 
reaches 30,000 of those in his front, among 
whom are staid old Quakers welcoming their 
‘friend Abe ;’’? Hoosiers, Buckeyes, Wolverines, 
and even dandies from the cultured East. He 
has often, on previous occasions, begun a publie 
speech with ‘‘ Fellow citizens ;’’? but this time it 


becomes essentially emphatic, because at other 
meetings the phrase meant only citizens of one 
State, but now the phrase is ‘‘ Fellow citizens of 
the United States,’’ with pathetic emphasis, on 
the adjective. It is followed by one of the first 
of the many epigrams which stud the whole ad- 
dress. ‘‘ In compliance with a custom as old as 
the Government itself, I appear before you to 
briefly address you, and in your presence to take 
the oath prescribed by the Constitution.”’ 

In the second sentence the orator—for emi- 
nently such an one he is already discovered to 
be—brushed away a flood of topics by adding : 
*“T do not consider it necessary at present for me 
to discuss those matters of administration about 
which there is no special anxiety or excitement.”’ 
But he instantly addressed himself to the all- 
absorbing questions of slavery and _ secession ; 
and in a few pregnant sentences deprecated 
Southern apprehensions, and then announced : 
“‘T have no present purpose, directly or indi- 
rectly, to interfere with the institution of slavery 
in the States where it exists.’” Then a murmur 
of delighted assent pervaded the platform groups ; 
and from the great masses around arose a con- 
gratulatory cheer, strong in volume as in the de- 
scent of Niagara waters. He passed on to refer to 
the Fugitive Slave Law and its enforcement, and 
recognized its validity. Chief Justice Taney—who 
was fresh from his celebrated Dred Scott deci- 
sion—grimly smiled approval from among the 
justices, whose faces also showed assent. Butsoon 
all previous cheers were merged in the immense 
one that greeted another sentence: ‘I hold that 
in contemplation of universal law and of the 
Constitution the union, of these States is per- 
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petual.”’? Then logically and eloquently he com- 
batted the idea that the United States simply con- 
stitute a Confederacy. With majestic expression 
the orator now declared : ‘‘ Therefore, consider- 
ing that the Union cannot be broken, I shall to 
the extent of my ability take care, as enjoined by 
the Constitution, that the laws of the Union be 
faithfully executed in all the States, unless my 
rightful masters, the American people, shall in 
some authoritative manner direct the contrary.” 
At this stage of the address a stern silence seemed 
to pass over the assemblage, and Lincoln, taking 
a few steps forward, momentarily paused, and 
turning to the spot where sat the reporters of the 
press, whom he recognized as his real audience, 
he impressively added : ‘‘I trust that this will not 
be regarded as a menace, but only as the declared 
purpose of the Union that it will constitutionally 
defend and maintain itself.’? Some perhaps in 
his neighborhood, and in that of Texas Senator 
Wigfall’s ilk, LincdIn observed to look angry, 
when he continued : ‘‘In doing this there need 
not come violence or bloodshed ; and there shall 
be none’’—a cheer arising produced a moment- 
ary pause, when, still more impressively, Lin- 
coln added, twice repeating the word ‘‘ unless?’ — 
‘‘unless it be foreed upon the national au- 
thority.” 

Next, with much tact and shrewdness, the 
orator returned to the secession tepic, and ob- 
served: ‘‘That there are persons in one oranother 
section who seek to destroy the Union at all 
events, and are glad of any pretext to do it, I 
will neither affirm nor deny; but if there be such 
I need not address word to them ; but to those 
who love the Union may I not speak?’ Again 
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a thunderous cheer, even those in the distance, 
who are, of course, unable to hear the words, 
catching the enthusiasm of those who could hear 
and taking up the wave of cheering that moved 
from the orator’s frontage. 

Now followed a masterly defense of the Union 
and of the necessity for its preservation, which 
in logic, pathos and eloquence challenges com- 
parison with the long-ago reply on that subject 


- of Daniel Webster to his fellow-Senator Hayne, 


from South Carolina, or with the more recent 
appeals for Union of Conkling, Sumner and 
Seward, who were Lincoln’s eager listeners. By 
this time in the progress of the address the 
scholars among the hearers of it began to real- 
ize the inner and unexpected power of Lincoln’s 
intellect, and to recall bookish memories of 
Demosthenes, Pitt, Patrick Henry and of all 
the best-read orators of the Great Past. They 
recognized that not even among those had been 
uttered words more eloquently than when the 
orator continued*: ‘‘In your hands, my dissatis- 
fied fellow-countrymen, and not in mine, are the 
momentous issues of civil war. You haye no 
oath registered in Heaven to destroy the Goyern- 
ment, while I shall have taken the most solemn 
one to ‘preserve, defend and protect’ it.’”’ At 
this point a solemn and appreciative hush extin- 
guished all ideas of cheering, and many eyes were 
seen to moisten when, in a voice half broken by 
emotion, and in tender tones such as impress the 
ear whenever nocturnes are being played upon 
piano or organ, Lincoln was heard by more 
hearers than theretofore to say, ‘‘I am loth to 
close. We are not enemies, but friends.’’ Then, 
perhaps inspiredly and involuntarily, he tried to 
face the southward point of the compass as he 
added, ‘‘ We must not become enemies.’’ The 
sentences ensuing that plaintive burst have be- 
come household words, and are of the highest t 
type of poetry, and were acknowledged so to be at 
the time of their utterance, and always to be 
even verbally remembered by thousands of his 
hearers. Let me line them as blank verse and 
in the exact order of the pronounced words : 


“Though passion may have strained it must not break 
Our bonds of affection. The mystic chords 
Of mem’ry stretching from every battle field 
And patriot grave to every living heart 
Or hearthstone over all this our broad land, 
Shall yet swell the chorus of the Union 
When again touched, as surely they will be, 
By the better angels of our nature,” 


Then came the crowning dramatic incident 
of the inaugural occasion when the aged Chief 
Justice Roger B. Taney, then in his eighty-fourth 


year, who had ai ad 


Kirkwood Hotel), Polk, Pierce : 

advanced. Then he and Lincoln 
gether the very sacred volume that 
been held eee by a generati 


had yet used, Abraham Lincoln meee 
ingly as the Chief Justice prompted its mot 
tous words. It was an oath that then 


tuted Abraham Lincoln the sixteenth Pr 
of the United States, who had given to its 
ple an address fitly to pass into hist 
companion to the farewell address of the 
President. 
As the immense concourse turned away, n 
of it to re-form in the procession that was” 
cort the old and the newly-installed Presidents on 
the return to the White House, every man nd 


had elicwed from its forbidding textur 
early morning into the genial sunshine of — 
tempered spring day, while the procession 
moved toward the Potomae and the Executi @ 
Mansion. The people along the avenue, 
had been as loth to go as Lincoln had bee 
close, were still loitering on the banks of the riy 
to once more cheeringly greet the new Preside 
whose face they observed had lost much of its 
anxious expression of the morning. Arrived att 1 
White House, ex-President Buchanan welcom: 
his successor inside of its portals, and Lincoli 
official domesticity began. 

But his fatigues were yet to be extended ; i” 
the customary “Tnauguration Ball was to ensu 
the evening. In preparation for that the, Presi- 


enjoyed his first dinner with only his intim 
friend and campaign adviser, Norman B. Judd, 
as guest. 

The Inauguration Ball was destined to be the 
only failure in the exercises of the day. It had t 
been pretty accurate gossip that Lincoln, as well 
as General Scott, had attempted to dissuade: the 
Committee of Arrangements from having a ball. 
Lincoln assigned as reasons the troubled condi- 
tion of the country, that seemed to forbid merry-_ 
making, and Scott apprehended conspiracies and 
disorder, and was known to be a firm believer ir 
the danger of assassination and of the validity 
threats toward that end. One or two commit 


: men indorsed their objections, but mainly on 
‘the ground that the ball would lack its former 
prestige because Washington society, so flavored 
with secession views and prejudices, had deter- 
mined to utterly withhold its presence. But 
others argued that if the ball was held, there 
were ladies, among visitors and Congressional 
residents, in sufficient numbers to impart. bril- 
lianey to the affair; and, moreover, men like 
Governors Morgan, Andrew, Morton and Curtin 
—all afterward named War Governors—believed 
in maintaining Northern and Western pride 
against what they deemed Southern peace 
and hostility. However, when at nine o’clock 
the President and Mrs. Lincoln entered the 
grand room—the latter on the arm of the chiy- 
alric Senator Douglas, as evidence that, in the 
exigencies of a contest for the supremacy of the 
Union, party lines must be effaced—they looked 
upon what, by comparison with past Inaugura- 
tion Balls, was a meagre attendance, while an 
atmosphere of strangeness pervaded listless 
groups. There was no ‘‘ Master of the Revels,’’ 
and no directing spirit present, and a ball with- 
out a recognized tactful and experienced leader 
of ceremonies must prove to be a failure. Only 
the matchless personal address of bachelor 
Charles Sumner, the tact of Roscoe Conkling, 
whose magic curl was yet young, the magnetic 
assimilation of Mrs. Isaac Sherman, of New York 
—mother of the now well-known Mrs. Bradley 
Martin—the added tact of Mrs. Ira Harris, wife 
of the new Senator from New York, in company 
with her graceful daughter, the bonhomie of Gen- 
eral James W. Nye, of New York City, and the 
Jinesse of several belles and matrons from Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia, saved the occasion 
from becoming a melancholy memory. It at 
once became obvious to all that Mrs. Lincoln 
would never shine as a hostess in Washington 
society. She lacked presence, spontaneity, and 
all the magnetic and intellectual qualities which 
made Dolly Madison so popular in her White 
House day. Although the music was inspirit- 
ing, the programme of the dancing halted la- 
mentably. The wives of the new Congressmen 
were not adepts in the waltz or the schottische, 
and the majority of the politicians present re- 
mained as ignorant of quadrille steps as was old 
Abe himself, and all present acted as strangely 
toward each other as do the pupils, male or fe- 
male, in a newly established academy. Conse- 
quently, what was intended to be a ball, with 
all its usual charming incidents, became con- 
verted into a levee, with Lincoln as its centre. 
Eyen the marches were slenderly patronized, be- 
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cause even when the President was in these, the 
guests were fain to become wallflowers and stare 
at him. And during intervals of music he 
would be surrounded, so that at one time it 
looked as if he would be captured by office-seek- 
ers ; eveh women enlisting their blandishments 
in a search after official spoils in behalf of 
husbands and relatives. The dancing became 
soon remitted to the very few young people pres- 
ent, and it was a relief to all the guests when the 
music of the orchestra announced the march to- 
ward the supper room. 

Therein were emphasized the dicta in the 
Declaration of Independence that all men were 
created free. Yet there seemed doubts around 
the well-furnished festive tables as to its truth 
that all men were created equal ; for some ob- 
tained salmon, mayonnaise or blue-label cham- 
pagne to the inequality therein of others. The 
abstemiousness of the President was noticeable, 
and not a few were ill-natured enough to fur- 
tively suggest that he was paying heed to Gen- 
eral Scott’s painful suggestion that there were 
secessionists who would not scruple to poison 
the President. But the eras of Booth and Gui- 
teau had not yet arrived. 

Supper over, and the popping of champagne 
corks ceasing with the notes of the orchestral 
men, who were anxious for their own delecta- 


tion, the groups of guests rapidly disintegrated ; — 


and, as genial Simeon Draper, of New York 
(who was the Chauncey Depew of that period) 
was heard to remark: ‘‘It is a wonder that 
the guests haye not called upon old Abe for 
the inevitable speech, dear to the ears of every 
American.”’ 

But political festivities were prolonged through- 
out the night at the various hotels, which were 
so crowded that hundreds were forced to sit up all 
night and kill time over wine and cigars because 
lacking the ability to practically echo Sancho Pan- 
za’s ‘“ Blessings on the man who inyented sleep.” 

Lincoln’s second inaugural, four years later, 
was devoid of impressive or social incidents. His 
previous long and weary months of administra- 
tion had been too crowded with momentous 
events to make an inauguration other than a 
comparatively minor national feature.  ‘‘ Inter 
” says the well-worn Latin 
maxim ; and it applies as well to the laws of 
society as to those of the statute book or to the 
procedures of celebrations, feasts and balls, as 
well as to the procedures of courts of justice. 

Meanwhile, President Lincoln had enhanced 
his greatness as an orator by his great oration on 
the Gettysburg battle ground, and its meritori- 
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ousness became deepened by his second inaugural, 
although it was mainly a prayerful summing-up 
of the progress of the Civil War. His voice rose 
to the true grandeur of eloquence after he selected 
as a text for his exordium, ‘‘ Woe unto the world 
because of offenses, for it must needs be that of- 
fenses come ; but woe to that man by whom the 
offense cometh ;’”? and, in commenting upon it, 
exclaimed : ‘‘If God wills that the scourge of 
war shall continue until all the wealth piled by 
the bondsmen’s two hundred and fifty years of 
unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every 
drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid 
by another drawn with the sword, so still must 
be said as was: uttered two thousand years ago 
that ‘the judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether.’ ’’ Where in any other ora- 
tion whereof the world knows can be found more 
stately style or richer imagery ? 


Bathed in glad sunshine the sleeping world lies, 
Green are the whispering trees, 

Fragrant with perfume, and joyous with song, 
Murmurs the soft, summer breeze ; 

Sporting at pleasure among the gay flowers, 
Rainbow-hued butterflies roam ; 

Cold is my heart where love’s ashes lie strewn, 
Sorrow’s dark midnight has come. 

Sunny and gladsome the weather may be ! 

Summer for you is winter for me. 


WINTER AND SUMMER. 
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Weary and white lies the snow-covered world, 
Heavy and leaden the sky, 
Hungry and mute are the desolate birds, 
Drooping flowers shiver and die ; . 
Chill strikes the blast on the bare, leafless trees, 
Snow clouds still gather above ; 
Deep in my heart all is gladness and light, 
Warmed by the sunshine of love. 
Little care I what the weather may be! 
Winter for you is summer for me. 


oe 
President Lincoln closed his s 
as pathetically as he ended — 


charity to all, with firmness in the it as | 
gives us to see the right, let us finish the work 
we are in, to bind up the nation’s wounds 
care for him who shall have borne the battle, ar 
for his widows and orphans, and to do 
may achieve and cherish a just and lastin 
among ourselves and with all nations.”’ 

The first eight words of the above 
have been sculptured on the base of th 
statue at New York’s Union Square. - 
are words to be treasured in the mem 


inaugural must become impressed upon t 
of every other President who shall be 


inaugurated. | 
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SOMETHING ABOUT OUR GREAT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
V.—VASSAR COLLEGE. 
By BLANCHE A. JONES. 


OT now, as in days gone 
by, is it needful that a 
paper on the subject of a woman’s college 
should begin with something of a defense or 
apology. So changed has public feeling become 
in the last quarter-century on the subject of the 
higher education of women that the interest and 
sympathy of the average reader can almost be 
taken for granted. But of all the colleges for 
women that of late years have sprung into exist- 
ence, Vassar College may justly urge a peculiar 
claim upon the attention of those interested in 
institutions of its kind; for it was not only the 
first to “‘break ground’’— the pioneer that 
opened the way for the many colleges for women 
that were to follow— 
but it has also kept 
apace with the advance- 
ment that the years 
have brought and takes 
its place to-day in the 
first rank of higher edu- 
cational institutions. 
Vassar College was 
not, however, the first 
educational institution 
for women bearing the 
name of college. EI- 
mira College had ex- 
isted before Vassar was 
founded, as well as cer- 


la 


tain co-educational in- — ke aan 


But these 
did not pretend to give 
the training that the 
higher colleges for 


women offer at the present day, and Vassar, as 
George William Curtis has it in his commemo- 
rative address on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the College, was the ‘‘ first amply endowed and 
adequately organized’’ institution devoted to the 
education of women. It was the founder’s hope 
‘“to be the instrument in the hand of Providence 
of founding an institution which shall accom- 
plish for young women what our colleges are ac- © 
complishing for young men.’’ And he did it 
when he established the college that bears his 
name. 

Vassar College is situated two miles from the 
city of Poughkeepsie, which is on the Hudson 
about half-way between New York and Albany. - 
Dignified, enduring, even beautiful as the build- 
ings are, the half-million dollars, or thereabouts, 
invested in them at the time of their erection 
would at almost any other period before or since 
have built much handsomer structures, for the 
main building was erected during the time of the 
Civil War, when materials and labor were far 
above their usual cost. But the founder brooked 
no delay on that account. He had fully planned 
and prepared his work ; the need for it was press- 
ing. He himself was present to arrange and over- 
see, and it is possible that this task, undertaken 
and performed in the midst of difficulty and dis- 
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tress, was for that very reason done especially 
well. 

Matthew Vassar was not himself college-bred. 
Industrious, energetic, intelligent, he neverthe- 
less had been denied the educational advantages 
to which he attached so great importance. But, 
trained to a business life though he’was, he did 
not fail to see the value of the higher intellectual 
training, nor did he fail to see, either, that 
women as well as men could be vastly benefited 
by such training. His niece, Lydia Booth, had 
for years been the efficient head of a girl’s semi- 
nary in Poughkeepsie, and, knowing that her 
uncle was cogitating in what way he might best 
dispose of his wealth, she urged upon him the 
consideration of a higher college for women. Be- 
fore this plea came Mr. Vassar had thought seri- 
ously of founding a hospital, but the idea of the 
college gradually grew upon him, and in 1861 he 
was ready to begin the work. 
stitution was to include one large building and 
several smaller ones, to embrace two hundred 
and ten acres of ground, and was to be called 
‘¢Vassar Female College.’’ 

That name—how we smile at it now—seems 
in those early days to have raised but little com- 
ment. Nevertheless, the College had been under 
way but a few years when objections were raised 
to its title, and in 1867 the institution was 


The proposed in- 


given its present corporate name, ‘‘ Vassar Col- 
lege.”’ 

The community at large did not take kindly 
to the new institution. Many people believed 
that the scheme, though a worthy one, was im- 
practicable ; others were vehemently opposed to 
it because, as they declared, it would be an influ- 
ence to ‘‘lead woman away from her proper 
sphere ’’; still others saw only a ridiculous side 
to the affair and dubbed it ‘‘ Vassar’s Folly.” 
But impracticable, foolish, or what not, the work 
of building went on, and in four years the Col- 
lege was ready for occupancy. Nor were ap- 
plicants for admission so few as the unpopularity 
of the scheme would lead one to think. To be 
sure, they were not all that might have been de- 
sired in the way of scholarship, for they had had 
but scant opportunity to prepare for a college 
course; but they were three hundred and thirty in 
number, were full of enthusiasm, and as regards 
the purpose for which they had come, were earnest 
and hopeful. It is probable that various experi- 
ences with which they met during the first few 
weeks of college life caused much sport among 
these young ladies. For instance, through the 
careful anxiety for their comfort displayed by 
some good, kind person, their rooms were all 
supplied with boot-jacks ; and the clothes-press 
with which each young woman had to content 
herself was decidedly limited in accommodation, 
because Matthew Vassar, desiring the little com- 


‘munity to be distinctly democratic in spirit and 
simple in habits, had thought that two gowns 
a piece, one for every day and one for Sunday, 
would be quite enough for the students to bring 
from home. Still, it was primarily for work 
that these girls had come. With great difliculty, 
on account of the irregularity and inefficiency of 
their preparation, they were separated into 
classes. In spite of the croak- 
ings from without, and the dis- 
couragements within, the Col- 
lege was soon fairly under way. 
But the fact that an insti- 
tution is built and occupied 


MARY W. WHITNEY, A.M. 
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means nothing at all as regards 
its continuance and final suc- 
cess. So trying were the cir- 
cumstances in which the Col- 
lege was placed that had 
anything but the most careful 
management followed upon the 
work already done, the ven- 
ture must eventually have 
ended in failure. The College 
was especially fortunate in the president who 
guided its steps during those first uncertain 
years — Dr. John H. Raymond. Sound judg- 
ment, caution and executive ability united 
in the character of this man to make him 
the power he was in the early life of the 
College. The prejudice of the conservative 
world could not be ignored ; it must be over- 
come. People who, like Mrs. Malaprop, were of 
opinion that, “It is not becoming in young 
women to think,’’ must be taught, patiently and 
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gently, that it is. They must not be shocked, 
either, more than is necessary, by receiving too 
many odd and new ideas at once, for their ready 
gossip would be injurious to the work in hand. 
Newspapers must be given as little cause for ex- 
citement as possible, for the exaggerated and 
false representations which they continually 
made were harmful in the extreme. Besides 
these external difficulties, the 
president had problems within 
even more vexing than those 
without. <A college united and 
whole might stand, in spite of 
grave opposition ; but not a 


ABBY LEACH, A.M. 
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college divided against itself. 
In his first annual report, 
President Raymond made the 
following statement : ‘‘ Among 
our three hundred and thirty 
students we haye represented 
every from fifteen to 
twenty-four (not to mention 
sporadic cases of even greater 
maturity), and every grade of 
educational advancement from that of a respect- 
able college junior down to a point lower than 
I have any convenient way of indicating, or 
should take any pride in mentioning.’’? Out 
of this material a college had to be formed ; 
college standards had to be established and 
maintained. Only about seventy of the stu- 
dents were sufficiently advanced to meet the re- 
quirements of admission to the freshman class ; 
and the financial condition of the College was not 
such as to warrant the turning away of the two 
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hundred and sixty other students. Although in 
a material way the College was provided for in 
such manner as amply to insure its comfort, it 
had no funds upon which to draw for the equip- 
ment of laboratories and other educational pur- 
poses. It could not afford to dismiss the large 
body of under-students desiring admission, al- 
though the retaining of these would prove a bane 
as well as a blessing. Besides, the country was 
ill-provided with preparatory schools for girls, and 
it seemed a necessity, for the sake of the higher 
college course, that an efficient school should be 
established. What methods did President Ray- 
mond adopt under these circumstances ? 

To appease and quiet the public, as much of 
it as paid the College any attention, so that gos- 
sip and criticism might not be the ruin of the 
institution, he adopted a most conservative 
policy. Regulations which to-day would not be 
tolerated in Vassar or any other college, unless 
for reasons similar to those that then existed, 
were established and rigidly enforced. Dr. Ray- 
mond has been criticized sometimes by unthink- 
.ing, but very good-hearted, people for the se- 
verity of his government in the young days of the 
College. But as the years go by the friends of 
Vassar are far more inclined to declare, with Presi- 
dent Taylor to-day, that his course was one of 
“* splendid conservatism.’’ Had not such man- 
agement existed, it seems almost impossible that 
the College could have lived. 

But what did the president do with the mixed- 
up, irregularly prepared gathering which com- 
posed the student body of this young College ? 
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The misgivings of the public mind might be 
removed, but it was quite a possibility that the 
College might perish through its own inner weak- 
nesses. But, no; not only was President Ray- 
mond wisely conservative, he was a man of un- 
usual practical ability also. Patiently he sepa- 
rated and classified, arranging for a temporary 
preparatory department, and, though keeping 
his ideal of the College still in view, yielding to 
the necessities of the moment. For years the 
institution suffered under the weight of this pre- 
paratory school. But through it the College was 
able to add to its equipment and to extend its 
departments of work. During his entire presi- 
dency of fourteen years, Dr. Raymond had the 
satisfaction of seeing a steady advance in the in- 
stitution which he had so largely helped to 
establish. 

But poor in tools though the College was for 
the work it had to do, it was not lacking in able 
professors as well as in an able president. Maria 
Mitchell, great of mind and great of heart, was 
connected with the College in those days. She 
came at the request of Matthew Vassar himself, 
and made her home in the observatory build- 
ing, erected for her special use. Not only did 
the reputation and ability of this eminent woman 
add much to the name and advancement of the 
institution, but her personality was in itself an 
inspiration. Well would she haye served the 
College of her choice if she had done nothing 
more than place on a firm footing its astronom- 
ical department ; but in addition to this she be- 
came one of its stanchest, practical and personal 
friends. |The 
students un- 
der her could 
not but be in- 
fluenced by 
her powerful 
nature. Sim- 
plicity and 
truth, writes 
one of them— 
Professor 
Whitney, the 
present head 
of the astro- 
nomical de- 
partment— 
were the 
crowning 
traits of her 
character. Her 
views about 
education and 


\ 


its aims would 
go to establish 
this statement: 
“*To know 
what is true 
from what is 
false, what is 
wise from what 
is foolish, to 
separate what 
is necessary 
from what is 
unnecessary — 
these ends 
Miss Mitchell 
believed edu- 
cation was 
meant to ac- 
complish.”’ 
She had a keen 
sense of hu- 
mor, which 
trait the stu- 
dents fully ap- 
preciated. The 
following vers- 
es, written in 
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’76 or ’77, though they “defy grammar, rhythm 
and rhyme,” give an idea of the good feeling 
which existed between the professor and her pu- 
pils. The occasion of the song, as given by one of 
her students, was that Miss Mitchell, with a hu- 
morous anticipation of the shock which she would 
cause her Puritan associates, used often to re- 


iterate in her straightforward manner the expres- 


sion, ‘‘Good woman that I am.’’ 


The words 


were caught by the girls, who thought them 
worth preserving. Arranged in the lines here 
given, and sung to the tune of ‘‘ John Brown’s 


Body,”’ they became extremely popular. 


At 


the time they were written, Professor Mitchell 
was president of a society for the advancement of 
women, known as the ‘‘ Woman’s Congress,”’ 


which fact accounts for the third stanza : 


“‘ We are singing to the glory of Maria Mitchell’s name, 
She lives at Vassar College and you all do know the 


same, 


She once did spy a comet and she thus was known 


to fame— 
Good woman that she was. 
Chorus: Glory, etc., 
Good woman that she was. 


«‘ She leads us through the mazes of hard astronomy, 
She teaches us nutation and the laws of Kepler 


three, 


T’ inclination of the orbits and their eccentricity— 


Good woman that she be. 
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“Tn the cause of woman’s suffrage she shineth as a 
star, 
And as President of Congress she is known both 
near and far 
For executive ability and for her silver ha’r— 
Good woman that she are. 


Though as strong as the Rocky Mountains she is 
gentle as a lamb, 
And in her ways and manners she is peaceable and 
calm, 
And our mental perturbations she sootheth like a 
balm— 
Good woman that she am. 


“Sing her praises, sing her praises, good woman that 
she, were, 
For though Pope says ’tis human, she is hardly 
known to err; 
And from the path of virtue she never strayeth fur— 
Good woman that she were. 


Sing her praises, sing her praises, good woman that 
she is, 
For to give us joy and pleasure her chiefest pleas- 
ure ’tis ; 
Let her name be sung forever, till through space 
her praises whiz— 
Good woman that she is.” 


For twenty-three years—until her death—this 
noble woman devoted herself to the interests of 
Well known is Maria Mitchell, 
the astronomer, in scientific and other learned 
circles ; but Vassar College is proud and glad to 
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have felt her influence in other than scholarly 
ways—to have had not only the benefit of her 
mental attainments, but long and familiar ac- 
quaintance with Maria Mitchell, the woman. 

Another professor in those early years, one 
_ whom all Vassar girls of the present day know 
well—for he is still among them—is Professor 
Van Ingen. Year by vear he delivers his lec- 
tures on art in a quiet, dark chapel, throwing 
his pictures, of which he has a remarkably fine 
assortment, on the canyas, and showing, in his 
own inimitable manner, their merit and their 
deficiency. Hearty was the cheer that went up 
in the College chapel a year since, when, on the 
day celebrated as Founder’s Day, the speaker, 
paying tribute to the early instructors of Vassar, 
paused over the name of Professor Van Ingen. 
“Though he spans the period of thirty years,’ 
—these were the words —‘‘ it seems but a bit of 
time ; because he can never grow old, even as 
his Dutch art can never grow old.’’? ‘‘ Young, 
cheery, wholesome and beneficent’? was he when 
he entered Vassar College thirty years ago ; and 
young, cheery, wholesome and beneficent would 
every daughter of Vassar declare him to be to- 
day. 

During these years the professor has seen great 
changes in the institution he knows so well. In- 
stead of the class of four which graduated in ’67, 
he saw in ’96 aclass of a hundred and nineteen 
receive their diplomas from the president’s hands. 
Instead of the few professors and teachers who 
composed the faculty in those early days, there 
is now a faculty of nearly sixty members. In- 
stead of seventy or less students of regular stand- 
ing, there are to-day almost eight times that 
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quarter sailione of doll 
Scholarships, graduate | 
under-graduate, recently, als 
one fellowship, have been 
tablished. An extensive 
brary, for the accommodati 
of which an addition to the old 
main building has been erect- 
ed, takes the place of the few 
hundred volumes with which 
the earlier Vassar library had 
to be contented. Chemical and 
biological laboratories ; a we - 
stocked museum ; a constantly. 
increasing supply, of class-room 
and lecturing apparatus are among other acquired om 
treasures. There are eight large college build- 
ings, with two new ones in process of erec- 
tion, as well as five dwellings for professo 
and a handsome house for the president. — 
Nearly fifteen hundred alumne, some of whom — 
are already well-known outside of the Vassar 
world, call Vassar their ‘‘ Alma Mater.’? And — 
last, but by no means least, other colleges 
of like standard have come into existence and 
prospered—by their own strength primarily, it— 
is true, but partly owing to the fact that Mat- 
thew Vassar’s College had led the way. Thor- 
oughly as the founder believed in the success of 
the institution on which he had set his heart, — 
little could he have dreamed that its growth and : 
influence would attain their present proportions. 
With the gradual improvement in the equip- 
ment of the College came a change in its govern- 
ment. Far different are the forces at work in 
the new Vassar from those that were at work in 
the old. Far different are the methods employed 
by President Taylor to-day from those of Presi- 
dent Raymond a quarter of a century ago. A 
wider, freer policy is possible now—indeed, neces- 
sary, if the highest capabilities of the institution 
are to be reached ; for along with the improved 
conditions in a material way ‘has come mental 
growth. The greatest help toward this advance, 
because it has made possible better things for 
the student body, has been the abolishment of 
the preparatory department. Since this has come 
about, requirements for entrance to the College 
have been made more rigid ; the curriculum ex- 
tended ; new departments of study added ; old 
departments broadened and improved ; student 
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self-government organized ; individual responsi- 
bility encouraged—nay, insisted upon; in all 
manner of ways the College training has grown 
more liberal and more effective. Care lest this 
development should be too rapid, and thus over- 
reach itself, has been constantly needful. For 
the marked progress which the College has made 
during the last decade, as well as for the watch- 
fulness which has made this progress possible, 
lovers of Vassar must render their thanks most 
of all to its president, Dr. James M. Taylor. 
The most recent change in the requirements 
for entrance is that three languages instead of 
two, as formerly, must be presented—the first 
being Latin; the second, Greek, German or 
French ; and the third German or French—and 
more work than heretofore in English. The Col- 
lege curriculum requires of every student, during 
the first year and a half of the course, fifteen 
hours of classroom work weekly as well as a cer- 
tain number of hours in the chemical or physical 
laboratory. No elections are permitted until the 
sophomore year, and then these are restricted to 
six hours’ work, besides a choice between physics 
and chemistry. Work in Latin, English and 
mathematics, as well as in Greek, French or Ger- 
man, according to the course the student has 
taken before entrance, is required during the 
whole of the freshman year ; in the sophomore, 
only English, history and science; in the junior, 
psychology, one semester; and in the senior, 
ethics. The elections offered for the last two and 
a half years are numerous, embracing philos- 
ophy, Latin, Sanskrit, Greek, French, Italian, 
German, English, mathematics, astronomy, phy- 
sics, chemistry, mineralogy, geology, biology, 
physiology, history, economics, art and music. 
The students are encouraged to make their elect- 
ives work into one another as much as possible, 
so that all their studies 
may tend more or less 
in the direction of one 
chosen branch. Sup- 
pose, for instance, a 
student is specially 
interested in history, 
and the history course 
svheduled for a certain 
semester deals mainly 
with the Reformation. 
She would find it pos- 
sible to choose courses 
in other subjects that 
would materially aid 
her in obtaining a thor- 
ough knowledge of this 


one ; her English could include the literature pre- 
ceding or coincident with the time of the Reforma- 
tion ; her French, German or Italian would do 
the same ; a course in economics might give her 
an idea of the laws in accordance with which so- 
cial and economic movements are found to work, 
or it might be historical as well as social in char- 
acter. In the same manner a course in languages, 
ancient or modern, could be arranged with other 
branches to support it—or a scientific course. 
The elections of each student are subject to the 
approval of the faculty, as are also graduate 
courses leading to the degree of Master of Arts. 
The individual tastes and tendencies of the stu- 
dent are considered well worth careful attention, 
and more or less in accordance with these are 
students advised to choose their work. 

One form of instruction furnished by the Col- 
lege that ought not to be passed over without 
particular mention is the lecture. Some of the 
most able and cultivated men and women that 
the country boasts of appear from time to time 
on the Vassar platform, and the opportunity thus 
afforded the students of hearing addresses from 
the most notable thinkers and investigators of 
modern times is invaluable. A broader view 
and a wider sympathy cannot but be the result. 
The following names have recently been on the 
list of lecturers: Professor W. W. Goodwin, of 
Harvard University ; Professor James Seth, of 
Brown ; Professor Richmond Mayo-Smith, of 
Columbia ; Professor T. D. Seymour, of Yale ; 
Professor Albert H. Tuttle, of the University of 
Virginia ; and Dr. Albert Shaw. 

As regards religion, the College is distinctly 
Christian and non-sectarian. Devotional exer- 
cises are held every Sunday morning, when the 
various Protestant denominations are from time 
to time represented in the College pulpit ; daily, 
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when students and teachers gather in the chapel 
for evening service; and twice a week, when 
prayer-meetings are open to all who wish to at- 
tend them. <A Bible lecture is delivered regu- 
larly on Sunday evenings. Among the preachers 
who have officiated during the past year at the 
Sunday morning service are the following: the 
Right Rev.H. C. Potter, D. D. ; the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, D. D. ; the Rev. Henry M. Sanders, D.D. ; 
the Right Rev. W. C. Doane, D. D.; and the Rev. 
Marvin R. Vincent, D. D., of Union Theological 
Seminary. The Bible lecturers usually deliver a 
course of lectures extending through possibly ten 
or twelve Sundays. Dr. Pattison and Professor 
Prue, of the Rochester Theological Seminary, 
have given such courses ; also President Harper 
and Professor Burton, of the University of 
Chicago ; and Professor Riggs, of the Auburn 
Theological Seminary. 

The religious life of the College, as controlled 
by the students, is simple in its working, and 
influential. The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, which includes in its membership the 
great majority of the students, states in its con- 
stitution that ‘‘ The object of this Association 
shall be the promotion of a Christian spirit within 
the College, and the assistance of Christian labor 
without ; a deepening of interest in all philan- 
thropic enterprise, and a preparation for intelli- 
gent participation for such work.’? Nobly does 
the organization fulfill the purpose for which it 
was formed. The freedom and simplicity which 
characterizes the gatherings directed by it are 
particularly admirable. All denominational dif- 
ferences are thrown in the background, and fel- 
lowship that knows but one bond of union, the 
common desire to know and be the best possible 
is the result. The association takes an interest 
in charitable work of all kinds, and under its 
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auspices home and foreign missionaries 
methods have been specially successf 
quently address the College audience. 
these, during the last year or two, have bi 
Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, Mr. Perey Alde 
Mrs. Ballington Booth, Mr. Riis, Dr. W. 
Thomson, and Dr. Grace M. Kimball. ast a 


the students and sent to the metropolis on the 
early morning train, are welcomed time and 
again in hospital w ards. A little mission Sunday 
school, not far from the College, depends almost. 
entirely for its corps of teachers upon members — 
of the association. This society also takes an. 
active interest in College settlement work. : 
But the Students” Association is the largest 
and oldest organization in the College. Dating — 
back to the anniversary of Washington’s Birth-— 
day, 1868, it has flourished without a rival ever 
since. W "hat gives this organization special dig- 
nity is the fact that of Tate’ years it has had, in- 
great measure, the responsibility of student goy- 
ernment upon its young shoulders. When many — 
hundreds of young students live together in two | 
or three large buildings, it is necessary, for the — 
comfort and prosperity of everybody concerned, — 
that certain regulations bearing upon health and 
order be agreed upon and observed. Such regu- — 
lations are made by the Students’ Association — 
acting in union with the College faculty. It will 
be seen that the legislative power of the associa- 
tion is limited. But its executive power, as re- Z) 
gards the laws which it has helped to make, is 
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supreme. A committee, 
including members from 
each class, is appointed 
yearly to enforce the 
rules, and is given the 
power to adopt what 
measures may seem to 
it best. The rules are 
few and simple. One 
has to do with chapel at- 
tendance ; another with 
the hour for retiring; a 
third with daily physical 
exercise ; a fourth with 
undue noise, ete., during 
the hours when the ma- 
jority of the students are 
devoted to study. Be- 
sides self - government, 
the Students’ Associa- 
tion attends to many 
other matters, such as—with a committee ap- 
pointed from the faculty—the instruction and 
sometimes the entertainment of the domestic 
help employed in the College ; the celebration 
of Founder’s Day ; and the publication of the 
students’ magazine, the Vassar Miscellany, whose 
clever stories and ‘‘Points of View”’ are of 
monthly interest, and the election of whose edit- 
ors is subject to the approval of the association. 

Whatever is of general College interest may be 
offered for debate in the Students’ Association. 
Indeed, when one looks back over the minutes 
of the organization, the first thing that strikes 
_ him is the great variety in the subject matter. 
The association has taken interest in particular 
cases of charity that seemed most properly to 
come under its care. It makes requests of the 
faculty when these.seem to it to be advisable and 
necessary—asking, for example, that the hour 
for a certain weekly lecture be changed to such 
and such a time, or that the Christmas vacation 
be extended a day or so. These communications 
receive respectful consideration from the body to 
which they are addressed, and the requests, 
when founded on good grounds, are almost al- 
ways granted. When the association was in its ex- 
treme youth, its moves were sometimes such as 
would bring a smile to the faces of the present 
generation of its members, ardent supporters 
though they be of the organization. An entry in 
the minutes of 1869 states that the vacation ques- 
tion was discussed, and a motion carried to the 
effect that ‘‘the faculty be asked to give the stu- 
dents a recess, necessitated by great weariness.”’ 
Certain ‘‘ obnoxious ’’ dishes—among which were 
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Trish stew, meat-pie and hash—received in those 
early days uncomplimentary notice in the min- 
ute-book. But, in spite of the business of less 
lofty character which the Students’ Association 
has seen fit to transact, it is certain that this 
organization is a most influential factor in Vas- 
sar College life. Eyer since the offer of self- 
government from faculty to students in 1889, 
and the acceptance of the same, the association 
has been most actively useful. Always has the 
office of president of this body been the mark 
of greatest honor which any student organization 
in the College could bestow. 

‘‘Philaletheis”’ is next in prominence. ‘‘Phil,’’ 
as this society is familiarly called, makes it her 
special function to furnish pleasure to the College 
in the way of dramatic entertainment. But she 
also encourages literary work, and does what she 
can in certain lines to instruct as well as enter- 
tain. Four ‘‘chapters’’— Alpha, Beta, Theta 
and Omega—compose ‘‘Phil’’; and these, by 
making a trial of the dramatic ability of their 
members in short farces, are able to furnish fairly 
good talent for the four annual events known as 
“hall plays,’? named so because they are given 
in the large assembly room devoted mainly to 
the interests of the society. This hall, which is 
the second floor of the gymnasium building, ac- 
commodates about five hundred people. ‘‘Twelfth 
Night’’ has been presented here ; ‘‘ Pygmalion 
and Galatea,’? ‘‘The Rivals’? and ‘‘The Mer- 
chant of Venice.’’? Once every year the chapters 
belonging to ‘‘Phil’’ take part against one an- 
other, through committees appointed for the 
purpose, in a literary contest, the prize awarded 
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being a silver cup. An original play is the work 
assigned the committees, and very satisfactory 
results have been attained through this method 
of friendly competiticn. The chapter which won 
the prize cup last year was Beta, on a masque 
entitled ‘‘On the Banks of the Simois.’’ The 
play was classical in its setting, including songs 
by a chorus of nymphs. 

In the fall of each year the Philalethean Soci- 
ety has its one grand social occasion, when 
friends of the members are invited to be present, 
and when special attractions in the way of glee 
club singing and an address is provided. Last 
year another besides this annual lecture was 
given under the auspices of Philaletheis, when 
the college at large had the pleasure of listening 
to a delightful informal talk from Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson. Beside such affairs as these, Phila- 
letheis is interested in the formation of a dra- 
matic library, which, though it is as yet limited 
in size, is decidedly first-class in quality. 

The senior and junior debating clubs, ‘‘ Qui 
Vive” and ‘‘T & M,”’ the latter of which is con- 
ducted after the manner of the English House of 
Commons, have always been prominent among 
the higher classmen; but they have been of 
wider interest than usual the past two or three 
years, owing to the inter-club contests held un- 
der their direction, to which the entire College 
has been invited. The debate of last year was 
on the following subject: ‘‘ Resolved, That the 
Foreign Policy of the Government During the 
Present Administration Merits the Disapproval 
of the Country.’’ It was gratifying to both so- 
cieties that general College enthusiasm was 
aroused. The two clubs have endeavored to 
waken intercollegiate interest in debate by chal- 
lenging other women’s colleges of equal rank 
with Vassar. Smith and Bryn Mawr have both 
been invited to take part in such a debate, but, 
for various reasons, have declined to accept the 
challenge. 

“Current Topics’’ is one of the most solidly 
useful organizations of all. A committee ap- 
pointed by this club publishes daily a bulletin, 
from which ‘‘ he who runs may read’’ the main 
points of interest culled from the morning paper. 
“‘Wellenica’’ looks after Greek interests. This 
society had the great pleasure last year of hear- 
ing Professor Louis H. Dyer, of Oxford, read his 
exquisite translation of the ‘‘Medea.’’ The 
‘Society of Granddaughters,’’ the membership 
of which is composed of students whose mothers 
are graduates of Vassar College, grows in num- 
bers and enthusiasm every year. May it live 


long and prosper, is the wish of every loyal 


alumna. The ‘‘Southern Club’’ holds together 
the girls who hail from the sunny South. The 
‘‘Contemporary ’’ and ‘Civitas’? are respect- 
ively literary and political in their interests. 

The Athletic Association, though still in its 
youth, exerts an influence through the game of 
basketball that is quite marked. Each class 
has its own picked team, and these are kept in 
constant practice, indoors or out, during the 
whole of the College year. Although, as some 
one writing on this subject recently said, the 
outside world is ‘‘slow, woefully slow,’’ to see 
any good in basket-ball for girls, the world 
within the College limits is almost unanimous in 
its approval of the sport, and the results ob- 
tained seemed to justify such an attitude. <A 
stronger, sturdier set of girls than these basket- 
ball players, would be hard to find. Of course, 
the game is kept within bounds. The rules for 
insuring against accident are most strictly en- 
forced, and ‘‘ time’’ is called on the first sugges- 
tion of rough play. Every spring and every fall 
the teams of the four classes compete in cham- 
pionship games, and ‘‘ Field Day,’’ the time ap- 
pointed for the games, is always looked forward 
to with great enthusiasm. The circle of green 
devoted to athletic interests is gay with color on 
that day, and resounds with the shouting of the 
classes present in full numbers to give encour- 
agement to ‘four own.” 

There are races of various kinds also on ‘‘ Field 
Day,’’ but these are features of decidedly less im- 
portance as compared with basket-ball. All 
other interests of the Athletic Association, indeed, 
are insignificant in comparison with this one 
prime sport. 

The gymnasium, the gift of the alumne, fur- 
nishes the means for physical training of another 
sort. Here three times a week, during the win- 


ter and early spring, each student comes for an- 
hour’s work, either in Delsarte or other class- 


training, or in special exercises appointed by the 
instructor. The gymnasium has an unusually 
fine equipment, including bathrooms, apparatus 
of various kinds, and—by no means Jeast—a 
swimming tank, 24x43 feet, and marble lined, 
the gift of Mr. F. F. Thompson. Swimming grows 
in favor every year among the students. Bicy- 
cling is indulged in a great deal; boating to a 
limited extent. Skating is in great favor—though 
the Vassar Lake is small, it furnishes ample pos- 
sibilities for a very satisfactory sheet of ice. 

As regards the expenses of college life for the 
average student, it is greatly to be regretted that 
people generally are so meagrely informed on 
the subject. At Vassar, for instanee—and the 
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rates there are about 
the same as at other 
institutions of like 
character—the yearly 
charge per student for 
tuition, boarding, 
room, light, fuel, and 
a certain amount of 
washing per week, is 
four hundred dollars. 
Of course, outside of 
this the expenses of the 
individual are a vari- 
able quantity. That such a reasonable college fee 
is possible is due to the fact that the endowment 


_ of the institution is sufficient to meet part of the 


yearly expense, as the four hundred dollars paid 
by the student comes considerably short of doing 
this. For students unable to meet the financial 
requirements of college life, scholarship funds 
are open. Partial rather than full scholarships 
are usually awarded—perhaps from one to three 
hundred dollars—and in a few cases students are 
able to earn the remainder of the required col- 
lege payments by doing work outside of their 
regular duties. The letter-carrying in the College 
buildings is done entirely by students wishing to 
increase their yearly stipend. Tutoring is a lu- 
erative occupation for juniors and seniors.  Li- 
brary and office work may usually be obtained. 
Nor is there the slightest difference in any way 
between the privileges enjoyed by the scholar- 
ship student, or poorer student, and those en- 
joyed by the students who are wealthier. The 
spirit of the College is extremely democratic in 
this respect, the assignment of rooms even being 
made by lot, and the charge for all rooms being 
included in the four hundred dollar payment. 
The same spirit of democracy pervades the stu- 
dent body also. A girl does not have particular 
honor thrust upon her because she is poor ; nor 
does she receive a whit more special considera- 
tion because she is rich. 

One of the most interesting features of Vassar 
College life, judging from the testimony of guests, 
is the assembly three times a day of the resident 
officers, teachers and students in the large dining 
hall. The table in the corner near the door is 
the faculty table—for most of the women belong- 
ing to the faculty are resident in the main build- 
ing. At the head of this table is the lady prin- 
cipal, Mrs. J. Ryland Kendrick. Her influence 
is felt throughout the whole College—faculty and 
students alike. She is the College mother, be- 
loved as she is efficient. To her right is Pro- 
fessor Abby Leach, an alumna of the College and 
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for the past ten years head of the department of 
Greek. It was she who four years ago conducted 
the Greek play ‘‘Antigone.’’ Professor Salmon, 
opposite her, is the head of the History Depart- 
ment. The library owes her particular gratitude, 
for within the last few vears she has in various 
ways greatly increased the number of its history 
reference books; and hundreds of volumes of 
valuable material, as, for instance, ‘‘ The Annual 
Register’’ and ‘‘ Parliamentary Debates,’’ have a 
place in the College library through her special 
effort. Ah! and Professor Ely next ! well known 
throughout the Alumni Association, in which 
she is an active member. The resident physician 
of the College, Dr. Thelberg, is there, also ; and 
Miss Wood, the librarian, who has been con- 
nected with the College since its earliest years. 
Down the centre of the room are ranged the 
seniors, occupying ten or twelve tables. The 
other classes—freshmen, sophomores and juniors 
—fill the tables on either side. The portraits of 
the trustees hang on the walls—that one is Mr. 
Frederick Thompson, of New York City, lovingly 
nicknamed by the students ‘‘Uncle Fred.’’ He 
it was who gave the library building to the Col- 
lege, and the swimming tank, and other gifts too 
numerous to mention. 

Dinner over, there is a little time before the 
chapel bell rings to wander through the corridors. 
The applause coming from the lecture room is 
only a sign from the demonstrative freshmen 
that they have accomplished some unusual feat 
in wit or wisdom and are therewith mightily 
pleased. ‘‘Room»sJ,’’ as the dancing room is 
called, is alive with musie and fun. <A sound of 
guitars and singing comes from down the hall : 


“Who than our Prex more noted, 
Who than our Fae more wise, 
Than our Alums more quoted 
For Wit and Enterprise— 
Drink we our Alma Mater, 
Hurrah, for the Rose and the Gray.’’ 


Rose and gray, it will be understood, are the 
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College colors. They trim a hall or reception- 
room very beautifully, too. But, there! the 
bell rings for evening prayers. Almost immedi- 
ately there is a general movement toward the 
chapel-door. In about five minutes the College 
has assembled. The service, conducted by the 
president, is very simple, and lasts about twenty 
minutes. When it is over, the students disperse 
to their rooms, or else, with notebooks and foun- 
tain pens, betake themselves to the library, and 
the work of the evening begins. 

A brief survey of the grounds and _ buildings 
shows much natural beauty and artistic group- 
ing. Entering at the lodge gateway, one comes 
immediately in sight of the fine old main build- 
ing. The roadway leading up to it is bordered 
on either side by rows of cedars that look as if 
they had stood thus—on guard, as it were—for 
ages, and could stand for ages more. The build- 
ing, in length almost equal to a city square, is 
constructed on the general plan of the Tuileries, 
unadorned save for the wealth of vines that cling 
to its walls. To the right is the president’s 
house, built only last year, and looking quite 
fresh in contrast to the thirty-year-old structure 
beside it. To the left, and about two minutes’ 
walk from the main building, is Strong Hall, the 
gift in great part of Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, and in 
a space recently cleared are rising two new struc- 
tures. 

The roads winding «bout these buildings 
and leading back to the museum, laboratories 
and gymnasium, are smooth and well-kept—a 
joy to the bicyclists. Handsome old trees, the 
maple and the cedar in great abundance, are 
everywhere in view. It is interesting to note 
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trees, showing where the various 
buried their records and other property s% 
class memory. How old some of th 
look, and how far back some of them | 
mystic, secret ceremony held by each class in 
sophomore year, at which the class cres' 
placed upon a-certain tree-trunk in token. 
ownership, insures the possession of the 1 
Thereafter no class may claim that tree, nor w 
the headstones and relics on any account be dis-_ 
turbed. A certain long row of these class trees’ 
leads’ down to the pretty lake, with its smooth 
surface and its reflection of maples and chest-_ 
nuts. But the lake is not the only bit of water 
of which the grounds can boast. <A tiny pecans 
off there to the left, tumbling and gurgling as it 
enters the glen, and bordered with bright patches 
of wild flowers, adds its charm to the wood- 
land round about. mat 
What an interesting phase of nineteenth ce 
tury development this fine old place has se« 
Thirty years ago troops of young, ‘‘ unlessone 
girls—some of them almost children—haunt 
its shady nooks and quiet glen. As the yea 
have passed, new classes and new students, 
changing but ever advancing in grade, hovel come 
and gone, leaving behind them higher standa1 ds. 
and greater possibilities for the numbers that 
were yet to come. Now with great strides, now 
with faltering, uncertain steps, has the advance — 
been made. But, in spite of difficulty and dis-— 
couragement, the institution has been able to ful- 
fill the purpose for which it was planned, and to- 
day it stands—secure, dignified, prosperous—a 
lasting honor to its founder. 


%}\HE authority of the Church of 
Rome is seldom set at naught 
even by its most reckless chil- 
dren. Edward Preston, defi- 
ant, audacious and desperate 
as he was, felt the force of 
his brother’s command, and, 
turning back, sat down on the 
nearest chair, dropping his eyes toward the floor. 

The low, stern voice of Father John rang 
through the room : 

“You have repudiated your wife to whom be- 
fore the altar you swore fidelity. As God’s serv- 
ant, I command you to take her back and live 
with her before the world.”’ 

“She is not my wife,’”’ said Edward, sullenly. 

“*She is your lawful wife,’’ returned the priest, 
with earnest emphasis. 

**T tell you she is not,’’ replied Edward, still 
with his eyes upon the floor. ‘‘I had no right 
to marry her. I was married before to a woman 
in Colorado—to a woman who still lives.”’ 

“That woman was already married,’’ slowly 
said his brother, ‘‘when you went through the 
farce of a ceremony with her.’’ 

**Married?’’ demanded Edward. 

“The woman’s name was Janet Reed, and she 
was the wife of one Oscar Kenneth, known in 
the mining camp as ‘Big Oscar,’’’ replied Father 
John. 

“ Hush !” eried his brother, rising from his 
chair and looking wildly around. ‘Do not 
speak those names here. Why, sometimes the 
very walls have ears.’’ 

Father John regarded his brother attentively. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


“How art thou fallen from Heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning !’’ 


What ailed him? He spoke incoherently, and 
his eyes retained that strange, unearthly glitter. 
‘“‘What do you mean, John?’ Edward asked. 
His utterance was thick, and he spoke painfully. 
“*Oscar Kenneth—do I know such a name ?”’ 
““You know me, Ned Graydon!’ an angry 
voice cried; and the powerful frame of Oscar 
Kenneth fairly hurled itself into the room. His 
huge hands were clinched at sight of his enemy, 
and foam gathered about his parched lips. 
“Why, this man,” said Edward, regarding 
him with a curious look—‘‘this man is a mur- 


derer, John. You cannot believe anything he 


says.”’ 

‘“Who made me a murderer,’’ hissed Oscar, 
as ba Geb 0 God knows I never meant to 
kill poor Humphreys. You said I did it. I 
know they found me with a knife in my hand by 
his dead body. They said I killed him in a 
drunken fight. Maybe I did, but I didn’t know 
it. But you—you robbed me of my wife, and 
Damn you! I'll have 
* and he leaped 


one? 


you made me an outlaw. 
my reckoning now, right here, 
like a tiger at Edward’s throat. 

But the priest hastily interposed, and grasping 
Kenneth, held him foreibly back. 

‘Oscar, Oscar, my son,’’ was all he said. 

The man struggled fiercely for a moment, then 
yielding, bowed his face upon his hands and 
suffered the priest to lead him back into the 
conservatory. 

“‘Will you not be prudent?’ whispered Father 
John. ‘‘I tell you this house is watched, and 
the officers are liable to seize you at any moment. 
Remain here and control yourself.”’ 


* Begun in the October, 1896, number. 
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“Forgive me,’? murmured Oscar, humbly ; 
“‘but when I heard his voice and thought of all 
my wrongs I could not help myself.”’ 

With another word of caution, the priest re- 
turned to the library. Edward had sunk again 
into a chair. He was livid, and great drops of 

perspiration stood upon his forehead. Father 
John drew a chair close to his. 

““Ned,’’ he spoke more gently, ‘‘it is useless, 
you see, to deny these accusations. Your fate 
has been crossed by this poor outcast. Wretched, 
hunted like a dog, he sought refuge with me, and 
I, little dreaming that his life had been inter- 
woven with yours, accorded it. You have called 
him a murderer’’—Edward gave a great start ; 
“he may be, but that chapter of his life he 
has not disclosed to me. 
his wife, and that you had enticed her away 
with you. Now, oh, my brother, I make one 
last appeal.’’? It is again the man who speaks. 
‘‘Repair the wrong you have done. Take back 
your wounded, suffering wife to your heart. Ned, 
it seems but yesterday that we were boys. How I 
loved the handsome little fellow that clung to my 
hand as we walked through the fields yonder ! 
As we grew older my heartstrings were knit 
closer to yours. You were my all till I knew 
Mary. You know the rest—how I yielded her 
to you. Why, Ned, I was glad to make my two 
dear ones happy. Ned, Ned, it is not yet too 
late. All will be well if you will only listen to 
the voice of conscience and repent.”’ 

“So Janet was not my wife, after all,’’ said 
Edward, in a strange, slow voice; ‘‘she was 
Oscar’s. Well, ?'m rather glad. It’s one sin off 
my black soul. John, John,” turning in an al- 
most childish way to the brother who was breath- 
lessly watching the struggle of a soul, ‘‘you are 
right—you are right. I have sinned bitterly— 
beyond redemption. But it is too late now. I 
am a black, a polluted creature, not fit to touch 
your robe.”’ 

‘“No !’’ cried the priest, as he took his brother 
in his arms and pressed him closely to his heart. 
‘““No; you are my brother. But what is this? 
You are weeping. Are you ill, Ned?’ 

““Yes, yes, John,’’ whispered the fast-break- 
ing-down man. ‘‘Yes, I am ill, frightened, 
John,”’ sinking his voice to a whisper. ‘‘ Hide 
me—saye me. I must go away at once. Don’t 
ask me what I mean. I tell you, Kenneth is an 
angel of light compared with me. I am in dan- 
ger, John—great danger. Help me!’’ He clung 


imploringly to his brother’s hand. 
‘‘You are raving, Ned,’’ said his brother, 
soothingly. ‘‘I fear you are ill, indeed. Why, 


FATHER JOHN. 


He only told me of © 


come, my boy ; what danger can there be here 
for you, surrounded by your friends? You need 
rest, and more than that, you need some one who 
is close at hand.” ; 

Father John opened the door of the gun-room 
and beckoned Mary. She came out, pale and 
trembling, and threw her arms about her un- 
happy husband, who shivered and wept upon 
her breast. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“This fell sergeant death, 
Is strict in his arrest.” 

‘Ou, is this you, Mary?’ moaned the des- 
perate man, clinging closely to her. ‘I have 
been yery cruel, I know. Can you eyer forgive 
me?” 

His wife mingled her tears with his. 

‘“Yes, dearest,’? she sobbed. ‘‘ Don’t grieve 
so, Ned. Don’t look so. You frighten me. 
What is it? John, what makes him look like 
this? Oh, he is very ill, indeed, John; ring for 
help.” 

She was clasping the half-conscious man in 
her arms and supporting his head against her 
shoulder. Edward Preston was undeniably very 
ill. <A strange, grayish pallor was fast over- 
spreading his face. His eyes were constantly 
growing more glassy. From time to time he 
pressed his feeble hand upon his heart and ap- 
peared to be unable to catch his breath. His 
agonized wife gazed into his face in terror. Even 
Father John saw that it was no ordinary sickness 
which had attacked his brother. He rang the 
bell violently for the servants, and, sending one — 
for a physician, another to summon Mrs. Dor- 
chester, in the excitement of the moment, quite 
forgot Oscar, hidden in the conservatory, nor did 
he mark the approach of a cab, from which 
sprang the same fashionably dressed young man 
who had been wandering about the gardens an 
hour before. This man was met in the hall by 
Robert Howard, who, uttering an exclamation of 
surprise, shook hands with him. 

‘*My business is pressing, Howard,”’ said the 
newcomer. ‘‘I must see Father Preston at once.”’ 

‘‘Hfe is in the library,’’ said Howard, doubt- 
fully ; ‘‘but I think very busily engaged.” 

‘‘My errand admits of no delay,’’ returned 
the other ; ‘‘ show me to the library.”’ 

At this moment the library-door opened and 
Mrs. Dorchester and Nora, supporting Mary, who 
was in a half-fainting condition, appeared. They 
had persuaded her to go to her rooms, to which 
her husband was about to be removed. 

‘‘Ts that the library ?’”’? demanded the detec- 


“(HE TARANTELLA.”? 


tive, and, without waiting for an answer, hur- 
ried toward the door. Howard followed him 
closely, with a strange, vague sinking at his heart. 
What could Ben Drummond, acute, lynx-eyed 
detective, want in this house? But there was 
scarcely time to think before both men were in- 
side the library-door. 


Father John was holding his sick brother in 
his arms, while Barney was assisting with brandy 
and restoratives. He looked up in an- 
noyed surprise at the entrance of the two. 

“You are Father John Preston, of St. Mich- 
ael’s Parish, Newton, I believe?’ said Drum- 
mond. 


other 
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‘*Yes,’’ replied the priest, realizing that Os- 
car’s hour had come. 

“*T have a warrant for the arrest of a criminal 
who is in this house,’’ said the detective produc- 
ing the paper. ‘‘ It is useless to think of resist- 
ance; the house is completely surrounded by 
my men.” 

““There will be no resistance !’’ said a voice 
through which rang the intonation of courage. 
“Here Iam !”’ and Oscar stepped boldly into the 
room, holding out his hands with a pathetic 
movement for the expected manacles. 

The detective looked him over coolly from 
head to foot. 

‘“ Well, ’'m blessed,’’ he ejaculated. ‘‘ You’ re 
Kenneth, the Sing Sing fugitive. [ll take you on 
general principles, though you are not the man 
I’m after. I’m here, Father Preston,’”’ he con- 
tinued, as he clicked the handcuffs on Oscar’s 
wrists—‘‘I’m here to arrest the man you are 
supporting there beside you.’’ 

““My brother ?—how dare you!’’? demanded 
the priest, rising with flashing eyes. ‘‘ What do 
you mean, sir?” 

‘“1’m very sorry! No one could possibly hate 
worse to do this job than I,’’ replied Drum- 
mond, ‘‘but I must do my duty. My orders 
are to arrest Edward Preston, alias Ned Gray- 
don, for the murder of Paul Humphreys in Rico 
Mining Camp, Colorado, seven years ago.”’ 

There was an awful silence in the room, 
broken only by a groan which burst from Robert 
Howard’s lips. 

‘“Good God! Drummond,’’ he eried, ‘‘ this 
must be a mistake !’’ 

““Mr. Howard,”’ said the detective, turning his 
impassioned face toward him, ‘‘ this warrant is 
issued on the information given the police by 
the woman whom you, I believe, found for the 
Planet.’ 

Howard sank into a chair and buried his face 
in his hands. This, then, was the result of his 
ambition. He had brought desolation and ruin 
upon the home of the girl he loved! 

The scene was a curious one: the chained 
convict in the conseryatory-door, the frightened 
servant trying in vain to restore the sick man on 
the couch, the young reporter crushed by the 
terrible news, the immobile detective watching 
his victims with bright, sharp eyes. And the 
priest. 

For an instant only was he stunned and dazed 
by the frightful intelligence he had heard. Then, 
rushing to his brother, he lifted him on his 
breast, as a mother might cradle a child. 

‘Ned !’’ he cried, in tones which pierced the 


heart of each one in the room, ‘‘Ned, my boy, 
speak! . You hear this monstrous accusation ! 
Speak, deny it !”’ 

The dying man looked up in his brother’s face : 

“Tt is true, John,”’ he said, in faint tones, ‘it 
is true! Absolve me !”’ 

Like a log he slid from his brother's relaxing 
arms and lay upon the floor, while the priest 
with a look, of horror recoiled from him, but only 
for an instant. ts 

‘*Absolve me, John!’ again the faint moan- 
ing ery echoed through the room. It was the 
last broken request of John Preston’s idolized 
brother. The ashen look was deepening now, 
and the glaze was growing fast over the sunken 
eyes. 

‘“ He is dying, yer riverence !’’ sobbed the old 
Irishman, dropping on his knees. 

Even the detective, inured as he was to terri- 
ble scenes, turned, and looking out of the win- 
dow, wished himself miles away. 

‘“Ned, Ned, my brother !’’ cried Father John, 
kneeling by him and lifting him with one arm, 
while with the other he held on high an ivory cru- 
cifix. ‘‘ Look on this—look on this, my brother.”’ 


The glassy eyes were fixed upon the emblem. 


of the greatest martyrdom the world has ever 
known, while through the hushed room rang the 
voice of the priest : 

‘“TIn the midst of life we are in death, but to 
whom can we look to be our helper saye Thee, 
O Lord !”’ 

It was over. The handsome head dropped 
back upon his brother’s arm, and the tempestu- 
ous soul passed up to the bar of God. 

The priest drew his dead brother closer to his 
heart, and lifting his white face, said, with a 
frozen composure, terrible to witness: ‘Go all! 
Leave me alone with my dead !” 


CHAPTER XXY. 
“Great souls are portions of Eternity.” 

Ar nightfall, six weeks later, Robert Howard 
came down the stairs of the Planet office and 
ran plump into Tom Hammond, who was just 
going up to call on him. 

“Hello, Tom !’ 

‘*Hello, Bob!’ after the fashion of young 
Americans. 

‘‘Where are you going?’ was Hammond’s in- 
quiry. 

‘‘T was just going to pack my grip and take 
the evening train up the river.” 

‘Ah, yes ; going to see her, I suppose ?’”’ with 
a laughing emphasis on the ‘‘ her.” 
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From the Painting by R. Caton Woodyille. See ‘Cuts and Comments,’ 
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“Yes, that’s just where I am going. Come 
on up to my rooms, and while I pack we can 
talk,’’ was the answer. 

The two boarded an up-town car and went to 
Howard’s rooms in Twenty-eighth Street, and 
as Bob hurriedly thrust his belongings into a 
bag, he talked every moment. 

‘‘ Want the position of detective to the Planet, 
Tom ?”’ he asked ; ‘‘ because it’s open. I might 
get you the job. I wouldn’t live over the past 
six weeks if by doing so I could own the entire 
sky-scraping institution. I tell you, old man, I 
don’t feel as proud of my police investigations 
as on that night when you and I tore Janet 
Reed out of that burning house. Can you fancy 
for one moment what my feelings were when I 
found that through me the secret of Edward 
Preston’s life was laid bare? Can you fancy 
that awful scene when he died there in the pres- 
ence of the officer who had come to arrest 
him ?” 

“Tt must have been fearful,’’ said Tom, sym- 
pathetically ; ‘but what about the other poor 
devil, the convict, who, it was supposed, mur- 
dered Humphreys ?”’ 

‘Well,’ replied Howard, stopping to pull 
down his cuffs, ‘‘there was another delightful 
experience. I had to stand by and see Drum- 
mond take that poor fellow back to Sing Sing. 
But there’s one decent thing about the Planet— 
it may be a scandalmonger, a moral sewer and a 
public scavenger—I believe those are a few of 
the choice epithets bestowed upon it by its 
esteemed contemporaries—but it gets there every 
time. The Planet took up Kenneth’s case, as 
you know, and has been pounding away at it 
ever since. I’ve worked night and day in the 
matter, gave up my position as city editor to do 
the routine work, and, by George! yesterday 
Governor Blossom signed the pardon, and I had 
the happiness of taking it to the man myself. 
He came down with me on the train this morn- 
ing, and is going up to-night to see Father John 
Preston, whom he simply adores.”’ 

**T saw that the woman died,”’ observed Ham- 
mond. 

““ Yes, poor creature! she died in the Tombs. 
She had been an awful sinner, I suppose, but 
some way I always felt sorry for her. You see, 
Ned Graydon, or Edward Preston, treated her 
frightfully. He sent her to Rustic Bridge, tell- 
ing her he would join her there, where they 
would live quietly and unnoticed. She went 
there, and was met at night by those wretches, 
whom Preston had engaged. They gave her a 


(To be continued. ) 


herself a helpless prisoner in that 
ranch. They abused her sham i 


“No doubt of it.’’ 
““ Well, she died, but not until 


ish ehureh. She had a decent burial, 
to the same kind, thoughtful care.” 
“Heisa wonderful man,”’ said Ham: 
‘Wonderful !”’ eried Bob. “Now, Tom, 
get me started on Father John. There. 
there never could be, anyone like him 
ever forget when he sent for me after his 
died, ang I went in fear and tremblin 
ing nothing but that I would be tol 
darken his door again, never to see Nora a 
that? And when the big, magnific 
came up to me and put his hands on: 
ders, and looked down at me with his e 
fering eyes, and said, ‘ Robert, I have kn 
from a lad, and have known you alwa 
honest, faithful fellow. Iam glad you 
your path of duty though it ran straig 
heart,’ I could have burst out crying 
Mr. Howard fell to brushing his hair 
ously, keeping his face carefully turn 
from bis companion. : 
“And the wife?’ asked Hammond, — 
moment’s pause. 
‘‘When they told her that her husband 
dead, she fainted, and has lain very ill 
until a few days ago. I believe she is ab 
about now. But here is another instane 
gentle and thoughtful care of the priest. 
called everybody in that household togethe 
charged them by the love they bore him ney 
let Mrs. Preston know the truth. You see, 
very fortunately left the library just as Drun 
mond came to arrest her husband, so she_ 
nothing of what was going on. And no on 
told her, and all newspapers have been destr 
T don’t believe anyone will ever be so cruel 
let out the truth. Still, you can’t tell ; be 
she might stumble on something in a news 
some time. |! But, bless me! here I shall mi 
train if I don’t watch it. Good night, old 
see me to-morrow afternoon at the office.” 
Howard was half-way down the stairs. 
hailed a passing cab, and was soon flying towar 
the Grand Central Depot. 


KING PERSEUS’S WOODEN ELEPHANTS. 


THE ELEPHANTS ORV KINGS: 


By CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER. 


Ty ancient times in the East the elephant was 
considered indispensable, the huge animals being 
employed to bear the king, queen or other royal 
personages on ceremonial occasions and as orna- 
mental and dignified attachés of the court and 
temples. For these purposes the very finest ele- 
phants were selected. In India elephant sales 
have been held from time immemorial, and 
Stonepoor, on the Ganges, is to-day a famous 
place for the sale and exchange of the great 
creatures. Here the agents of potentates meet 
and buy especially fine animals. Another loca- 
tion is at Dacca, near the forests of Sylhet, Ca- 
char and Chittagong. 

Royalty uses but one yariety of elephant, this 
being known as the koomeriah, or, literally, the 
first class. A koomeriah is an elephant over nine 
feet in height ; of great girth ; legs short and co- 
lossal ; chest massive; the trunk broad at the 


base; the bump between the eyes prominent, 
and the skin soft and inclined to fold. Splashes 
of pink-white skin add to an animal’s value very 
materially. Such an elephant usually has a good 
disposition, is very intelligent and will cost from 
one thousand to ten thousand dollars, the latter 
price often being paid by the rajahs. Such a 
purchase is fortunate indeed, as it means a life 
of ease and comfort, in sharp contrast to the 
working elephants which are used in the teale 
yards all over India. 

The elephant is transported to the palace of 
the king, or rajah, as the case may be, has its 
own apartments, especially if it be a pink- 
splashed elephant, men to attend it, and rich 
robes and trappings to be used on yarious cere- 
monial occasions. 

Nearly all the kings and emperors of ancient 
times were the owners of elephants, some of 


QUEEN SEMIRAMIS’S CAMEL-ELEPHANTS. 


whom are famous in the annals of history. Per- 
seus, the last King of Macedonia, appreciating 
their value, but not possessing them, had wooden 
elephants made, in the interior of which he con- 
cealed a soldier, who blew upon a trumpet which 
led into the trunk and which was sounded loudly 
at the charge. The bogus animals stood on 
wheels, and, when surrounded by men, looked 
from a distance very much like living elephants. 

The King of Ternassery had some elephants of 
remarkable size, which on ceremonial occasions 
he dressed in magnificent coats of mail. Ctesias, 
an old writer, tells us that the King of the Indus 
had over ten thousand elephants ; but the his- 
torian was deceived, and the way in which the 
deception was carried out is well known to-day. 
A king having five hundred elephants would 
form them in a procession and march them be- 
fore a guest in an endless chain, occasionally 
changing the trappings, so that the observer 


might readily count several thousand elephants 
before discovering the deception. 

The most magnificent displays in which ele- 
phants have taken part haye been seen in India. 
King Aurengzebe had a sister, named Rochinara 
Begum, whom he delighted to honor ; and when 
she went to ride the entire populace turned out 
to witness the magnificent pageant. She ap- 
peared mounted on an enormous Pegu elephant 
that was caparisoned with cloths of gold that 
gleamed in the sunlight with the scintillations of 
gems of the greatest value. The elephant was 
conducted to the palace of the princess by a 
guard, and appeared, by its dignified demeanor, 
to understand the responsibility of its position. 
The mik-dember, or canopied saddle, which the 
princess entered as the elephant kneeled, was of 
blue enamel, ornamented with gold and gems. 
The rider’s dress was the cloth of gold, and the 
cloth that hung from the huge elephant was 


with gold. Surrounding this elephant 
ere others bearing richly adorned attendants, 
each bearing a cane of ivory ; and about them in 
turn a troop of beautifully attired female sery- 
ants from Tartary and Kashmire, mounted on 
beautiful horses. Among them were their atten- 
- dants, some on horseback, who were followed in 
turn by their attendants on foot, all bearing canes 
and dressed in the richest costumes, whose duty 
it was to warn off the populace, and keep the 
_ way clear for their masters. 

Following the elephant of the princess came 
one almost as fine, with royal trappings, bearing 
the chief lady of the household ; and at a certain 
distance behind walked another elephant; and 
so on, until sixteen or more elephants had 
passed, all with magnificent trappings, and har- 
ness proportionate to the rank of the rider. In 
all there were sixty of these elephants in the line 
of march, all graded in their magnificence from 
the princess down to the lowest personage in 
the household. If this splendor was seen in 
the retinue of the sister of the monarch, what 
should we expect of the king himself? 

One of the grandest displays of elephants 
ever seen was at the Vizier Ally’s wedding, 
when twelve hundred elephants of the king, 
all richly caparisoned and many with silver 
howdahs, were drawn up in a line, like sol- 
diers, to salute his majesty and do honor to 
his friend the Grand Vizier. When the line 
of march was taken up the Vizier was sur- 
rounded by the elephants, and sat in a castle 
of gold inlaid with precious stones. The bril- 
liancy of the sight is said to have been be- 
yond description. 

The wooden elephants of Eastern potentates 
were remarkable, but a herd manufactured by 
the illustrious Queen Semiramis probably cre- 
ated more excitement than any recorded in 
history. Hearing that the Indians were very 
rich, she decided upon a war against them. 
Stabrobates was the king, and Semiramis, 
hearing by her spies that he had a vast army 
of elephants, trained to beat down men and 
horses, was at first puzzled where to obtain 
an opposing foree. Finally it occurred to her 
that she could imitate the elephants and pro- 
duce so strange and monstrous a creature that 
it would strike terror to the hearts of the sol- 
diers of King Stabrobates and demoralize his 
elephants. With this in view, she ordered 
three hundred thousand oxen killed, and for 
two years, according to the ancient historians, 
her artisans sewed the skins together and 
stuffed them out into the shape of elephants. 
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So far as we know, these workers of Queen Semira- 
mis were the first taxidermists. Finally the skin 
elephants were ready, and were placed upon the 
backs of camels, and as these animals hold their 
heads much higher than elephants, a most re- 
markable creature was the result. The mock-ele- 
phants created shouts of laughter wherever they 
went, and so terrified horses that they did much 
damage. . 

Weeks were spent in familiarizing the horses 


‘and men with them, but finally the vast army 


started. The first battle was on thé banks of the 
River Indus, where Semiramis was victorious. 
Then the troops were transplanted over and lined 
up before the army of the Indian king, who had 
his elephants in front, while Semiramis also lined 
up her bogus elephants, and they presented a re- 
markable appearance. The queen had in every way 
endeavored to keep her secret, but some deserters 
to the army of the king told him that the ele- 


A PRINCESS OF INDIA ON HER TRAVELS. 
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phants were imitations. When the battle began 
the elephants of the Indians charged violently 
at the camels, but so strange and weird was the 
appearance of the bogus elephants that the real 
elephants became demoralized, and with the 
horses marched back upon their own army. 
Seeing this, Queen Semiramis ordered her ele- 
phants to advance; but the opposing forces re- 
covered from their panic and charged again, 
this time with terrible effect. The camels being 


CEORS BEER: 


By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, 


Quorn he, ‘“‘Sweetheart, thou art young and fair, 
And thy story has just begun ; 
But I am as old 
As a tale that’s told, 
And the days of my youth are done.” 
“O’er ruins olden the clinging moss 
Doth a mantle of velvet spread : 
Shall the climbing flower 
Be more to the tower 
Than I to my Love?” she said. 


Quoth he, ‘Sweetheart, thou hast lands and gold, 
And thou knowest not want nor woe ; 
As a beggar poor 
{ stand at thy door, 
And I only can love thee so.” 
“Through leafless forests the sunbeams creep, 
All the wealth of their gold to shed: 
And are they more fair 
To the woodland -bare 
Than I to my love?” she said. 


Quoth be, ‘Sweetheart, who art young and fair, 
Will thy wonderful love to me 
Through sorrow or shame 
Be always the same?” 
“Nay, it rather will grow,’ said she. 


Again he cried, ‘* Will it 


Till thy lover lies cold and dead, 
And thy latest breath, 
Has been hushed in death ?” 
“Avy, longer than that,’’ she said. 


FOR WORSE.” 


over and over by the now enraged elephants ; 
and soon the ground was covered with them, 
while the forces of the queen were routed and 
put to flight. The battle, were it not for its 
sanguinary side, would have been one of the most _ 
laughable sights recorded in ancient history ; 
and it is safe to say that the elephants of Queen 
Semiramis were the most remarkable eyer seen 
on the field of battle or anywhere else. - 


FOR’ WORSES 


Quoth he, ‘Sweetheart, thou art good and kind, 
And wouldst never the lowest spurn ; 
But the storm of life 
With its toil and strife 
Tlas rendered me harsh and stern.”’ 
“The brooklet murmurs its sweetest lays 
As it makes for the rocks ahead: 
Shall the streamlet’s song 
Be more brave and strong 
Than I for my love?” she said. 


Quoth he, ‘Sweetheart, thou art blithe and gay, 
And thou never hast known a care; 
But my face is worn 
And my heart is torn 
With the sorrow lye had to bear.’’ 
“The stars ne’er spangle the sapphire sky 
Till the brightness of day has fled : 
Shall the pale starlight 
Be truer to night 
Than I to my love?” she said. 


last, sweetheart, 


SOME 


___ Tuere are indications that the so-called ‘‘ Hast- 
ern Question’ will not much longer be confined 
to Turkey and Russia, England and Egypt, but 
will eventually involve France, most certainly, 
and perhaps Italy and Germany. France, surely, 
will have a word to say as to the ultimate adjust- 
ment of affairs; and, unless all signs of coming 
conflict fail, the frequently prognosticated ‘‘ great 
European war’’ will only be averted by drawing 
the attention of the Powers to the vast continent 
south of the Mediterranean. 

By carrying the war into Africa—not figura- 
tively, but in its most literal sense—the control- 
ling spirits of English and European diplomacy 
will thereby divert from their own countries the 
evils of the terrible contest to which their armies 
seem to be foredoomed. Broadly sketched and 
simply stated, Russia will content herself (at pres- 
ent) with all, or the greater portion, of Turkey 
in Europe; England with Egypt and the Nile 
region ; France with Western Africa, including 
Morocco and the Western Soudan. Italy and 
Germany. will probably be treated with the con- 
tempt they have richly earned as unsuccessful 
colonizers in this new apportionment of the Dark 
Continent. 

Strictly speaking, but two great nations have 
shown a genius and capacity for colonizing— 
England and France. That the French are the 
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A PEDDLER OF ALGIERS. 


NARIVES OF -NORBHSABRIGA: 
ARABS, BERBERS, TOUAREGS, MOORS, KHOULOUGHLIS. 
By FREDERICK 


A. OBE 


colonizers par excellence has been particularly 
shown in their invasion, occupation and develop- 
ment of Algiers. From the redundancy of their 
population, they are ready, even anxious, to 
throw an immense force of industrial emigrants 
into the little-known and unexploited sections of 
Morocco, and the vast region to the south of the 
great Saharan Desert. The French Government 
is only awaiting some infraction of the interna- 
tional comities, as an excuse for pouring forth 
its legions, and possessing itself of the regions 
contiguous to Algiers, on the east, south and 
west. 

Lying as it does directly south of France, with 
only the breadth of the Mediterranean interven- 
ing between, and with such fine ports as Oran, 
Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli open to direct con- 
nection with Marseilles, this entire region of 
North Africa holds out inyitations which cannot 
much longer be ignored. While, then, the Brit- 
ish are invading Eastern Africa and the Soudan 
through the Nile Valley ; while the Russian bear 
is gloating over the prospective acquisition of 
Turkey in the very near future—single-minded 
France keeps her gaze fastened upon the only 
available outlet for her rapidly increasing popu- 
lation, and the conquest of a territory worthy her 
supremest effort. 

When, sixty-six years ago, the War Genius of 
France took to himself an African bride, with her 
dower of Sahel and Desert, her emerald neck- 
laces of Oases, and snow-capped spurs of the 
Atlas, it is dowbtful if he had the remotest con- 
ception of the composite and multitudinous peo- 
ples inhabiting those regions. He knew there 
were piratical Algerines, for he deprived them of 
their capital city; that fierce Arabs, unruly 
Bedouins, abounded, for they cut his soldiers’ 
throats, and made many a razzia from his com- 
missariat. But after the conquest had been 
achieved, and France sat down to reckon up the 
acquisitions thereby, French scientists began to 
find out and to proclaim the possible discoveries 
in the fields of archeology and ethnology. There 
was an extensive overhauling of historical docu- 
ments, a furbishing up of tradition and legend, 
and a subsequent exhumation of Roman ruins, 
Pheenician coins and Byzantine mosaics. 

It was seen that the rulers dispossessed by 
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France were but comparatively modern intrud- 
ers ; like the Turks in Constantinople, those in 
Algiers were parasites merely, fattening and bat- 
tening upon the native peoples, stealing all they 
could not get by begging, but working never. 
These Khouloughlis, as the Turkish bastards are 
called, comprised a very small proportion of the 
population, and, at the time of the French con- 
quest confined their small endeavors to the cap- 
turing and holding of governmental positions. 
They were, in fact, the sole office-holders of Al- 
giers, and, like nearly all their class, better fitted, 
by nature and culture, for the post of eunuch-in- 
ordinary to the Sultan’s harem than for positions 
of trust or importance. 

Proceeding on the principle that if you 
““seratch a Turk you will reveal a Tartar,’’ the 
French ethnographers set themselves the task 
of delving beneath the surface population of Al- 
giers to find, if possible, the true aborigines of 
North Africa, as represented by their descend- 
ants of the present day. According to history, 
as related by Sallust, the region known as North 
Africa was first occupied by two distinct native 
races—the Libyans and Getules. The latter 
united with invading Medes and Persians, and 
from this fusion of Asiatic and autochthon 
sprang the brave Numidians, who gave the Rom- 
ans so much trouble. Now, the Numidians are 
represented by the inhabitants of Kabyllia, the 
Berbers, who mainly reside in the hill and 
mountain regions of Algiers, and they give us a 
starting-point in classification. There are both 
light and dark-complexioned Berbers, the 
former showing a predominance of native, and 
the latter of Asiatic blood and characteristics. 

These were the founders of the Numidian 
kingdom, which was flourishing when the Rom- 
ans were proclaiming delenda est Carthago. After 
the downfall of Carthage its destroyers attacked 
and captured Cirta, the Numidian capital, now 
known as Constantine, which afterward became 
prominent in ecclesiastical history, and is one of 
‘the most picturesquely situated cities in the 
world. 

Roman rule, never very firmly established, 
was crushed out by the Vandals, who, in the 
fifth century, founded an empire which lasted 
near to the end of the sixth. They in turn suc- 
cumbed to the Byzantines, who were eventually 
extinguished in the Arab influx of the seventh 
century. These are said to reside still in the 


Aures Mountains, to the south of Constantine 
? ’ 
people descended from mingled Romans, Byzan- 
tines and Vandals, renowned for their bravery 
? Jv? 

for their stalwart men and beautiful women. 


OF NORTH AFRICA. 


Of the four million residents of Algiers ap- 
proximately one-fourth are Berbers or true 
aborigines. Their ethnic type approaches the 
Arab, the bones of the skull being very hard ; 
and it is stated that the Berber children, of their 
own accord, practice at butting the hardest ob- 
jects, after the manner of the American negro. 

The men wear full beards, but shave their 
heads, with the exception of a single tuft of hair 
on the very top. The male costume consists of a 
single shirt, and a burnous of native manufac- 
ture ; the head, legs, arms and feet being gener- 
ally bare. 

The women wear simply a woolen shirt-like 
garment, gathered at the waist by a girdle, leay- 
ing the neck, arms and legs bare, but adorning 
themselves profusely with gold jewelry—such as 
bracelets, anklets and hair ornaments. 

In Kabyllia, the home of the Berbers, we find 
them dwelling in small communities on the hill- 
tops and mountain sides, sometimes in all but 
inaccessible localities. Like all mountain resi- 
dents they are hardy and courageous, liberty-loy- 
ing, quick to resent an intrusive invasion ; but 
they are, at the same time, filthy and poverty- 
stricken to the last degree. Beneath the same 
roof, which is never more than a few feet from 
the ground, resides the entire family in patri- 
archal simplicity and discomfort. The Berber 
hut but rarely contains more than two rooms, 
and one compartment, separated from the other 
by a low wall only, holds their domestic animals 
—such as cow, pig and donkey. Theirs is a pig- 
in-the-parlor arrangement, with an eye solely to 
convenience, and consequent neglect of hygiene. 
Light and pure air are almost entirely excluded 
from the mountain Berber’s miserable hovel ; 
but notwithstanding, he raises some remarkably 
hardy children, and the French have many times 
found him a very tough subject for castigation. 

Related to the aborigines, are the Arab-Berb- 
ers, who resemble the former in many respects, 
but are chiefly nomadic, while the others are 
strictly sedentary. They speak a related di- 
alect, but are evidently of exotic origin, and to 
trace them back to their original home we must 
cross the Red Sea and visit the Arabian penin- 
sula. Their Arab ancestors came to Africa about 
the middle of the seventh century, when Cairo 
and Alexandria fell before the fury of Moslem 
fanaticism. The great wave of invasion, which at 
first lapped only the African coast, finally car- 
ried them upon its rapidly moving crest to the 
Atlas mountains, to Morocco and beyond the 
borders of the Great Desert. 

The native Berbers quickly embraced the re- 
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ligion of their conquerors, and became the most 
fanatical of Mohammedans, so perfectly amalga- 
mating that it finally became difficult to distin- 
guish victors from vanquished. Those in the 
mountains resisted longest, but eventually suc- 
cumbed, and to-day are good Moslems in every 
way. 

The conquering Arabs overshot Algeria in the 
seventh and eighth centuries, and not 
leaped to the uttermost bounds of Morocco, but 
across the Straits of Gibraltar into the Iberian 
Peninsula. Again, in the eleventh century, 
there was a mighty influx of Arabs, to whom is 
due the reigning dynasty of Morocco at the pres- 
ent time; but in the centuries following con- 
stantly recurring refluent waves dashed them 


only 


BERBER 


TYPE. 3. DONKEY DRIVER. 
back against the African mountain and desert 
regions. 

The Arabs and Arab - Berbers are nomads, 
strictly, as wedded to their roving existence as 
the sailor to the sea. They roam from place to 
place, living in tents of camel’s-hair, or in gowr- 
bis—frail shelters made of the branches of trees. 
They are as warlike and predatory as their Ara- 
bian ancestors, held in check only by the strong 
arm of France, as exerted through her soldiers 
and paid officials. As among themselves, they 
are prone to indulge in frequent razzias or pillag- 
ing expeditions, during which a tribe will sweep 
a neighbor’s pastures clean of cattle, sheep and 
horses. 

They have that lofty disdain for manual labor 
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which is characteristic of the American abo- 
rigine—of all nomads, Ishmaclites. Their real 
labors are confined to three or four months in 
the year, when they plant and reap only just 
enough to last them through the year with the 
strictest economy. In fact, the true Arab would 
much rather half starve himself for six months, 
if thereby he could evade labor with his hands 
the remaining half of the year than live in lux- 
ury all the time on the fruits of his labors. Nine 
months of the year the Arabs spend in compara- 
tive idleness, leading their flocks and herds to 
fresh pastures, or perhaps making a few of the 
primitive implements which serve them in their 
rude attempts at agriculture. Like the ignorant 
Mexicans, they plow—if they plow at all—with 
a crooked stick, harrow with a thorny bush, and 
hoe with a heavy, adze-like utensil, which de- 
mands the exertion of all their strength. As 
with all lazy peoples, they spend the best part of 
their existence in trying to evade the primal law, 
that by the sweat of their brow they shall eat 
their bread. They don’t perspire if they can 


help it, even with the temperature away up at the 
century mark. 

Their tents and gourbis are scantily furnished, the 
entire stock consisting of a few mats, perhaps a low 
stool or table, a wooden chest containing their best 
garments, while earthern and wooden dishes, a kettle, 
and a pitcher or two, comprise the kitchen utensils. 
The tent of a wealthy sheik is no better as to furnish- 
ing, except that the mats may be replaced by rich car- 


pets, the tables are inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, and the uten- 
sils are of brass. In fact, the 
residence of the city-dwelling 
Moor is but the Arab tent in 
stone, with its equipments 
richer and of greater variety. 

As to their food there is little 
variety the year through, the 
staple and favorite dish being 
the cous-cous, or kous-koussa— 
little lumps of flour or rice, 
cooked in the steam from meat- 
broth, and strongly seasoned 
with rancid butter or oil. To 
this they sometimes add, as 
luxuries, a few dried dates or 
grapes, figs, artichokes and 
beans, or peas. 

The women are the workers 
of the community, as in all 
semi- civilized societies. In 
very truth, the wife is the slave 
of her husband, and makes 
all his really indispensible articles of clothing, 
such as haiks and burnouses, and plaits the bask- 
ets and ropes of hair. She may go unveiled—a 
privilege not shared by her sisters in the cities— 
but she must take good care not to excite the 
easily aroused jealousy of her spouse. 

Although the Koran allows of polygamy, yet 
very few of the Arabs practice it, for the sole but 
simple reason that they cannot afford to do so. 
They are, however, polygamous by instinct, and 
every wealthy man’s first desire is to possess an 
attractive and populous harem. While the wife of 
the nomadic Arab has more work to perform than 
the town-dwelling woman, she has also greater 
freedom of movement; but, there being no sab- 
batical. rest (the service on Friday alone lasting 
but an hour), there is no relaxation to the strain 
to which she is subjected. Inthe towns and cities, 
on the contrary, the Moslem women pass every 
Thursday afternoon at the baths, and religiously 
visit the cemeteries every Friday, for self-com- 
munion and gossip—probably the latter. 

The language these people speak has ‘‘neyer 


been subjected to literary culture,’’ the only lit- 
- erary fragments being translations of stories, of 
which they are extremely fond, and a few books 
on law and theology, written in Arabic. It is 
recognized that the farther into the desert you 
penetrate the purer the Arabic you will find 
spoken ; also the purer the Arabic blood in the 
people. 

It is in the Sahara and on its borders that the 
true Bedouin is to be seen: the warrior sailor, on 
his ‘‘ship of the desert,’’ the camel, lightly clad 
as to clothes, but heavily laden with arms. In 
his broad sash or belt will be found at least a 
brace of antiquated pistols, and a formidable 
-yatghan ; while a long-barreled gun of iron or 
brass, with flint or percussion lock, is his con- 
stant companion. Needless to say, he is a per- 
fect horseman, and of surpassing, though futile, 
valor. He delights to exhibit himself at feats of 
horsemanship and arms, as in the world-renowned 
“powder-play,’’ shooting off gun and pistols 
while horse or camel is at full speed, and relying 
upon his ferocious presence more than his weap- 
ons to strike terror to the heart of an opposing 
enemy. He is the same, in fact, as his eastern 
relatives, with whom the English are about to 
come in contact at Dongola and Khartoum. 
While frugal and temperate, yet the Bedouin 
ean be very lavish in entertainment, and is so 
on rare occasions. When his ‘‘douar,”’ or tent- 
hamlet, receives a distinguished guest, says a 
French writer, the repast is usually furnished by 
the whole community. The inhabitants then 
arrange themselves around the guest in a series 
of concentric circles, graduated by their rank. 
Each dish, after having been tasted by the guest, 
is served successively to the different circles, and 
then the bones, after having been carefully 
gnawed, are thrown to the dogs, who are silently 
though expectantly watching proceedings, and 
form the outermost circle. Every- 
body eats from the same dish, the 
solid food being extracted by the fin- 
gers, the liquid with wooden spoons. 
The men are inyariaby served first, ° 
and then the women are allowed to 
eat by themselves what happens to be 
left. Bedouin breeding demands that 
the host, no matter what his rank, 
shall serve his guest, if there be one, 
first, tasting the various dishes before 
presenting them to him, and if the 
victim hesitates, placing the food in 
his mouth. 

The Bedouins are bigoted to a de- 
gree perfectly appalling, having no 
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acquaintance with any transactions outside of 
their own douwars, and are fully convinced that 
any other religion than their own is false, and 
worthy only of contempt. The mere fact that 
a man is a Christian they firmly believe gives 
them the privilege of making way with him, if 
they can, for which commendable act they will 
find their reward in the delights of paradise. 

It has been only through unspeakable bitter- 
ness and heart-burnings that they have become 
apparently reconciled -to the rule of the French ; 
though they have perfect religious freedom and 
are far less exposed to extortion and rapine than 
under the Turkish régime. But the Turks, at 
least, were of their own faith, and could impose 
upon them many practices which from the 
French would provoke open rebellion. Indeed, 
they only await another Abdel Kadir, another 
dashing leader, to attempt to throw off the yoke 
of the Christian conqueror. Since the expulsion 
of the Turks, in 1830, the different tribes have 
been allowed to retain their own caids, beys and 
aghas, and thus accepted the change of goyern- 
ment without much disquiet. But, though less 
oppressive than the Turk, the French are more 
exacting in their demands for strict obedience ; 
and, as the nomadic Arab is nothing if not law- 
less, he is constantly breaking through the 
bounds of restraint. The French, also, have 
aimed at a territorial conquest, with metes and 
bounds, which is against all Arab tradition, and 
has been the cause of many an outbreak. 

But the conqueror has gradually absorbed, not 
only the best of the Arab spa/is, or Algerian cay 
alrymen, but their best ‘‘mounts’’ as well. At 


the town of Blidah, about thirty miles from the 
City of Algiers, in the French cavalry barracks, 
may be seen the finest stud of Arabian stallions 
in the world. Those famed coursers, whose praises 
have been sung by the Arabian poets for cen- 
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turies, the mares, dearer to the Bedouin than 
wife or children, haye mainly become transferred 
to the Frenchman, and the son of the desert sees 
(with what bitterness one may imagine) his fa- 
vorite steed with a gawky Gaul astride it.. While 
nominally free, then, the tribes have lost that 
perfect freedom which they anciently enjoyed, 
and are in a measure restrained, though still 
governed by caids of their own nationality. Even 
these, however, are in the pay of France, and 
presumably more inclined to serve a powerful 
master than an impoverished tribe. It is through 
them that the French keep the tribes in control, 
and perhaps may be able to swing them into line 
when the crucial test shall come to be applied, 
even against Mohammedan Turkey ! 

There remain two 
and the Jews—who comprise a considerable pro- 
The Moors may be 


other classes—the Moors 
portion of the population. 
dismissed in the single sentence, perhaps—that 
they are the Arabs urbanized. 

Their costume is more complicated, with 
swelling trousers, sash of silk, elegant head- 
dress, but ever the burnous, white and volumin- 
ous, and on their feet shoes without heels, or with 


the quarters turned down. Their women, too, 
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dress as become arbiters of fashion, though that 
fashion never varies, their dress resembling that 
of the men somewhat, but being more elegant 
and rich in adornment. 

Their dwellings are those of the farther East, 
of Syria, with massive stone walls, flat roofs, 
open courts, secluded chambers, fountains and 
flowers. By adopting the urban habit of life, 
the descendant of the fieree Arab has become 
soft and sybaritic; even his complexion has 
changed—by a clarifying process not altogether 
due to admixture of other blood. The city- 
dwelling Moor is mainly engaged in mercantile 
pursuits, chiefly puerile in character, and he 
may be seen sitting cross-legged in little niches 
in the walls above the principal streets, his goods 
He is indolent to 
the last degree, and spends his time seemingly 
discussing numberless cups of coffee and smok- 
ing numerous pipes. 

Most of the Jews, who number in the aggre- 
gate about a half million, are descended from 
exiles from Europe during the Middle Ages. 
They pursue the same callings as their brothers 
in other countries, and devote themselves to trade 
and the practice of various arts in a small way. 


and wares within easy reach. 


of them—first arrived here as slaves or 
laborers or soldiers. These sooty 
ave of accepted what fate has 


& (eis is now many years since the incidents that 
Lam about to relate occurred, and, though never 
made public then or at any time since, for 
grounds that will hereafter appear, there is no 
_ good reason why I should not do so now. 
: From about the year 1857 to 1860 a series of 
- misfortunes had overtaken that class of vessels in 
_ the Royal Navy known as sailing-brigs. They 
- would be reported missing, and stay missing, no 
tidings in the shape of bottle papers, flotsam, 
jetsam or ligan ever turning up to throw any 
light on the mode or manner of their taking off, 
and all kinds of surmises as to the cause of their 
disappearance were made. 
Some half a dozen of this unfortunate class of 
vessels had, within the period mentioned, been 
stricken from the Royal Navy List, when one 
morning all England was thrown into consterna- 
tion at the news of the loss of the Heron, a six- 
teen-gun brig, on the coast of Africa. 
She had been struck by a sudden squall in the 
morning watch, when the ropes were all coiled 
up out of the way of 
washing decks, and this 
had prevented any chance 
of shortening sail, or 
letting go any of the 
sheets or halliards. 
The result was that — 
she capsized, and went 
down with every one 
on board except Sub- 
Lieutenant Blair and 
sixteen of the crew, 
who managed to cut +. 
away the ‘‘second cut- ~ 
ter’’ from her dayits, 
and got clear of the ill-fated vessel just in time 
to see her founder. 
This, then, was accepted as the way the other 
missing brigs had met their fate, and the Admi- 
Vol. XLIII.— 27. 
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through the country. These sre the peoples, 
lightly sketched, who will be aligned, sooner or 
later, against their co-religionists of either Mo- 
roceo, Turkey, or the Soudan, when the edict 
shall have gone forth that Europe is ready for 
the inyasion and apportionment of unhappy 
Africa. 


A. CONGE. SEE IEE, 
MAYNE, 


ralty, with their usual perspicacity, issued a gen- 
eral order that thereafter, when washing decks, 
none of Her Majesty’s ships or vessels of war 
were to coil up braces, clew-garnets, clew-lines, 
tacks or sheets. Whether it was this wise pre- 
caution, or the fact that no more brigs were com- 
missioned, that prevented any further losses is 
entirely a matter of opinion, and perhaps imma- 
terial. 

Some three years after the loss of the Heron I 
was attached to H. M. 8. #—, in an English 
naval seaport for special duty, and had the privi- 
lege of living on shore. I had comfortable apart- 
ments near the great dockyard, and enjoyed the, 
to me, novel and delightful luxury of a cheerful 
fire in an open grate, not to speak of a ‘‘ four- 
post bed,’’ sensations from which for nearly eight 
years I had been debarred, as I had been on act- 
ive service mostly in the tropics, where the for- 
mer was unnecessary, and a four-post bedstead 
on board ship would haye been as great an 
anomaly as an umbrella carried by a watch 
officer. 

I had carried many curiosities from different 
parts of the globe, in the way of bric- 
ai-brac, shells and corals, and my good 
landlady had arranged them in 
my parlor in a tasteful and to 
me very attractive way, so that 
in every direction I found little 
articles of vertu 
that brought back 
memories of many 
distant climes, 
some of which were 
very pleasant, 
while others were 
On one side of the fireplace 


tinged with sadness. 
lay an enormous king conch shell that I had 
purchased from a native on the Lower Guinea 
coast, and as this bears such a prominent place 
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in my story I must be permitted to describe it. 
This shell was very large, being about sixteen 
inches long and a foot high, and its rich, roseate 
hue, fading into a delicate salmon pink, on more 
than one occasion was a subject of admiration by 
connoisseurs, who declared that in the hands ofa 
skillful cameo cutter it would be worth its weight 
in gold. Not having any particular predilection 
for cameos, and being very fond of my shell, I 
neyer gave much consideration to these alluring 
statements, and so the king conch continued in 
its original form. 

There was a little boy of about seven years of 
age, the son of my lodging-house keeper, who 
was very fond of coming into my parlor to look 
at this shell. He was a nice, well-behaved little 
fellow, and was allowed this privilege when he 
asked it. He was especially fond of lying down 
on the hearthrug and putting his ear to the 
mouth of the huge conch to hear ‘‘ the sea roar,”’ 
and had done so on several occasions, when one 
evening, while in his favorite position, he gave a 
piercing shriek and fled from the room. Fear- 
ing the little fellow was ill, I followed him to the 
landlady’s apartments, and there found him sob- 
bing as if his heart would break, with his head 
buried in his mother’s lap. 

I begged to know what was the trouble, but no 
one could enlighten me; so I bent down beside 
him and urged him to tell me. After a few min- 
utes he raised his tear-stained face, and cried : 
‘Oh, the poor sailors in the shell! The poor 
sailors in the shell will be drowned !’’ 

I believed that the boy had become deranged 
from some cause, and suggested that a physician 
be sent for at once, when suddenly his sobs 
ceased, and he was found to be fast asleep, with 
his head still upon his mother’s knee. He was 
tenderly cared for and put to bed, and I returned 
to my own quarters and seated myself in an 
armchair before the fire. 

I could not help thinking over the strange way 
in which the little chap had behaved, and really 
was alarmed lest he should be threatened with 
some affection of the brain. Unconsciously my 
eyes wandered toward the shell, with which the 
child’s hallucination was evidently in some way 
connected, and I sat gazing into its beautiful 
depths in a sort of retrospective reverie, espe- 
cially of the cireumstances whereby I became its 


owner. 

There was really nothing very remarkable 
about the way I became possessor of the shell, 
except that I had given the negro for it an al- 
most new and expensive uniform overcoat that 
had exchanged its navy-blue color for rifle-green, 
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through some chemical action of salt water on 
the dye, and he was delighted with his bargain, 
and so was I, as the coat was of no further use 
to me. 

I mechanically stooped down and picked up 
the conch and placed it on the table, where the 
warm glow of the tirelight fell upon it in such a 
way as to bring out its beauties to perfection, 
and as I leaned back in the low easy-chair to 
admire it, it was about on a level with my eyes. 

Suddenly an extraordinary change came over 
the interior of the shell. I believed that I must 
be dreaming, but I felt wide awake, and the 
longer I looked the more thoroughly acute my 
perceptions became. 

Instead of looking into the narrow confines of 
the conch, it seemed that I was contemplating a 
large area of low, rocky coast. An angry sun 
was rising over the scene, and a fierce tempest 
was lashing the waves into fury and rolling 
them on the rocks in huge breakers. A horribly 
lurid glare pervaded the whole spectacle. Crim- 
son-edged cumulus clouds sped wildly by, and, 
what seemed queerer than all, I could hear the 
raging of the storm. 

Presently a vessel under storm sail came into 
sight, running parallel with the coast, and drift- 
ing toward it faster than she forged ahead. I 
could see by her rig and appearance that she 
was a brig-of-war, and, though no colors were 
displayed, her ‘‘get up’’ showed she was En- 
glish. She labored heavily, and the staysails 
appeared as much as she could stagger under ; 
but while I looked I saw the main rigging alive 
with men, and knew that they were going to set 
the main topsail as the only chance to claw off 
shore. 

Soon the sail was set, close-reefed and braced 
sharp up. The extra pressure buried the lee ham- 
mock nettings in the water, but she came up a 
point or two, and it almost seemed as if she were 
going to weather the breakers, though the sea 
made aclean breach over her, and I saw three 
or four black specks to leeward, which I well 
knew were men who had been washed over- 
board and beyond all hope of rescue. 

There was one awful-looking snag of rocks, 
jutting out some half a mile from the coast, oyer 
which the billows broke constantly, throwing up 
yast columns of spray against the crimson back- 
ground of sky, in which the rising sun hung like 
an angry ball of fire. This point of rocks the 
brig barely cleared, and my hopes ran high that 
she would weather the whole line of breakers. 

Judging from the rising sun, the coast line 
ran nearly north and south. The wind seemed to 


e about W.S.W., and the brig’s course to clear 
the coast line would have to be about S. by W. 
From where the promontory just weathered jut- 
ted out there was an indentation, forming a sort 
of shallow bay, with another small headland 
about a mile and a half distant, and a little 
further to leeward of the first, so that if she 
could hold on as she was going there was every 
probability that she could pass to windward 
of it. 

The whole scene was so real that I entirely 
forgot my surroundings and the extraordinary 
circumstances that produced it. I could see the 
_ brig and all on board as plainly as if I had been 
looking at her through a good glass at a distance 
of perhaps half a mile, and though terribly ex- 
cited and wrought up over what was apparently 
passing before me, some invisible power chained 
me to my seat, and I was helpless to move. But 
on went the ill-fated vessel, plunging through 
the boiling sea, one minute buried and out of 
sight, and the next on the crest of some mighty 
wave, where she was visible almost to her keel- 
son. 

Then that which I feared came to pass, and 
the main topmast went close by the cap, carry- 
ing with it the main topsail yard, leaving the 
unfortunate vessel helpless and unmanageable. 
Almost instantly there was a swarm of men in 
the main rigging, foremost among them several 
officers, with axes slung over their shoulders, 
who, on reaching the maintop, began at once to 
cut away the lanyards of the rigging of the 
wrecked topmast. In the lee main rigging, in 
spite of the fearful swaying of the spar, officers 
and men were busy securing a hawser to the 
cross-trees, in an endeavor to steady the topmast 
and keep it from smashing everything within its 
reach, as well as to direct it overboard when the 
last of the lanyards were cut. The fore topmast 
stay did, in a certain measure, aid as a ‘‘pre- 
venter’’ to its terrible motion, but would have 
been too short to allow it to go overboard after it 
was otherwise clear, so a squad of foretop men 
went aloft forward to cut it away after the hawser 
was taut. The latter was then rove through a 
snatch-block on the top-gallant forecastle and the 
end brought aft to the capstan on the quarter- 
deck, and as soon as it was fast to the topmast 
head, or cross-trees of the wreck, part of the 
crew manned the capstan bars and hove in. 
This evolution was successfully performed, and, 
as soon as it was well clear of the main rigging, 
T saw the tall form of an officer in the maintop 
cutting away the last lanyard, and the wrecked 
topmast went overboard, and then the hawser 
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was cut that held it. This evolution was beauti- 
fully done, but now the maintopsail yard had to 
be got rid of. This was hanging about one-third 
of the way down the mainmast, supported from 
above only by the leech-ropes of the sail, which 
in turn depended on the topsail sheets for 
support. The main topsail braces, which always 
led forward in the old brigs-of-war, had been 
hauled in, so that the yard was suspended be- 
tween them and the leech-ropes, which to a cer- 
tain degree steadied it, but for all that it was a 
fearful sight to see the great yard swaying to and 
fro with such frail support at least forty feet 
above the deck. 

Though I had been bred as a seaman from the 
age of twelve years, I was at a loss to know how 
they were going to get rid of this yard under 
such fearful circumstances, but presently I saw 
the weather yardarm begin to move forward to- 
ward the foremast, and the weather topsail sheet 
slacked, so that the yard was soon nearly fore 
and aft, or as far as the topsail sheet block 
would allow. It was then on a lee roll, lowered 
by the weather brace rapidly to the deck, 
when the weather leech-rope was cut away, 
the sail tearing almost across as soon as it 
parted. Then the other end was lowered by 
the lee topsail sheet, the torn sail bearing it 
to leeward, when both braces were cut away on 
deck, and overboard it went, all other rigging 
that would hold it to the ship haying been cut. 
All of this intricate manceuvre was performed in 
far less time than it has taken me to write it, 
and as soon as it was clear the man in the main- 
top came down on the mainyard to loose the 
square mainsail, and the maintack was boarded 
and the mainsail set. She again began to pull 


‘through the water, but she had sagged so far to 


leeward during the time the wreck was being 
cleared that there was now little hope of her 
weathering the southern point. This they evi- 
dently foresaw on the brig, for the mainsail was 
clewed up, and both anchors let go in the vain 
hope of averting their doom. Almost at the in- 
stant that the anchors left the bows the vessel 
struck on a sunken reef, and the masts went 
over the side. The sea made a clean sweep over 
the poor brig, and I saw in the white foam, 
tinted by that awful red glare, many black dots 
that I knew were men. 

Not a sign of any one could I see afterward on 
the wreck when she was visible at intervals, and 
all but one of the black specks between her and 
the shore lad disappeared, and that was now 
inside the inner line of breakers. And now one 
enormous wave lifted the brig high in air, the 
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cables snapped like pack-thread, and on its crim- 
son crest she was borne shoreward, and then, 
some hundred yards further in, she came down 
on the rocks with a mighty crash, absolutely 
breaking her into fragments, and all signs of the 
vessel and her hapless crew were lost. 

I sat horror-stricken, as rock- bound coast, 
breakers, fiery sun and lurid sky faded away, 
and I found myself staring at the conch shell on 
the table as I had placed it, the fire in the grate 
still lighting up its exquisite beauty, and every- 
thing around me just as it had always been. 

I started from my chair, and, pressing my 
hands to my forehead, found great drops of 
perspiration rolling down my face. My legs 
trembled, so that I had to grasp the table for 
support, as I strove to collect my senses. Then 
I staggered to the little sideboard and drank a 
stiff glass of brandy and water, and again sat 
down and pondered oyer the awful phantasma- 
goria I had witnessed. 

Was it a dream, or was I going insane? The 
former was by far the most pleasing solution of 
the question, and in substantiation thereof I be- 
gan to recall all I had read of dreams, especially 
Mrs. Crowe’s ‘‘ Nightside of Nature,’’ but I could 
not remember any parallel to fit my case. 

Iwas so unnerved by my extraordinary experi- 
ence that I did not go out that evening as usual 
to dinner at the military mess, of which I had 
become an honorary member through the kind- 
ness of the officers of the garrison. I went early 
to bed, after going through the motions of eating 
a light supper, and almost instantly fell into a 
sound slumber, from which I did not awake until 
morning. : 

While dressing my mind constantly reverted 
to my ‘‘dream’’(?) of the evening before, and 
for the first time, extraordinary as it now ap- 
pears, the little boy’s illness or derangement 
came into my mind with his remarkable utter- 
ance : ‘‘ Oh, the poor sailors in the shell! The 
poor sailors in the shell will be drowned !’’ 

The recalling of these words was so startling 
that I dropped the hair-brushes I was using, and 
saw in the mirror that my face was blanched, 
and I believed I was about to perform the fem- 
inine feat of fainting, a weakness that I had 
never been guilty of. I mastered my feelings, 
however, sufficiently to overcome this tendency, 
and hurried through my toilet. 

When dressed I at once went toward my land- 
lady’s apartments to inquire after my young 
friend, and was surprised to meet the little fel- 
low in the hall. I invited him into my sitting- 
room, but he positively refused to come, and as 


this was an unprecedented piece of behavior on 
his part, I sought for an explanation. Instead of 


answering me he fled into his mother’s parlor, - 


whither I followed him. All I could get him to 
say was, ‘‘I am afraid.’? Then his mother took 
him on her knee and coaxed him to tell what he 
was afraid of, till at last he blurted out, ‘‘I am 
afraid of that big shell!’ And then he rushed 
from the room, leaving me in a worse condition 
of nerves, if possible, than I was before. 

I had never been a believer in anything super- 
natural, though I had seen in the far East very 
wonderful things done by Indian jugglers that 
they claimed were not legerdemain, and indeed I 
do not believe they were. In those days the 
mysteries of hypnotism and animal magnetism 
were confined to a few itinerant mesmerists, but 
Thad connected in some vague way this subtle 
power with the Indian performances, and I have 
lately seen that high authorities have begun to 
take the same view, only in a more comprehen- 
sive and scientific manner than I was capable of. 
But what mesmeric power could there be in a 
king conch shell, even of such huge dimensions 
and such gorgeous beauty as mine? 

After breakfast my duties at the dockyard so 
engrossed my attention that the shell and its 
mysteries dropped from my mind, and, as that 
afternoon I received orders to take temporary 
command of the gunboat that was a tender to 
the ship to which I belonged, I was engaged 
transferring what necessaries I should require 
from my lodgings to the little steamer. 

The lieutenant commanding the little gunboat 
was sick and had been taken to the Naval Hos- 
pital, and I had to take his place. My orders 
were to go to Milford Haven, there to report for 
service to the senior officer present until after 
the launch of the ironclad Prince Consort. This 
was in order that if any of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty were present they might have a vessel at 
their disposal, as the Admiralty yacht Black 
Eagle had gone to the coast of Norway. 

I went to sea that same evening and remained 
at Milford nearly a week. It may seem that I 
am getting away from my story, but something 
happened while I was on board the gunboat that 
bears a very important part in my strange nar- 
rative. 

The night I left Milford, while going down the 
Bristol Channel, I remained on deck until past 
midnight and then retired, giving the navi- 
gating officer, who was also my second in com- 
mand, orders to call me at eight bells, or 4 a.m. 
At that time I was called, and, after inquiring 
the position of the ship and if everything was all 


— 


ers o call me at day- 
light, which was at 


Thad not slept more 
than half an hour 
when I was awakened 
by a voice, apparent- 
ly close to my ear, 
saying : ‘‘ Look in the 
conch shell !—look in 
the conch shell !”” 
Instantly I sprang 
out of bed, and, by 
‘the light of the wax 
candle burning in a 
—Palmer’s candlestick, 
plored the little cabin, but no one was visible. 
I then called for the sentry at the outer door 
and inquired who had been in my cabin. He 
told me no one since the navigating officer at 
eight bells, whom he saw coming out just after 
he relieved the post. 

_ This new addition to the mystery, with its un- 
canny, occurrences, had a very depressing effect 
on me, and I should certainly have thought I 
was losing my mind were it not for the answer 
of the poor little lad at my lodgings, when asked 
the cause of his trouble, so strangely coinciding 
_ with my own experiences. 

_ As it was, when I reported myself to the ad- 
miral superintendent at the dockyard, he kindly 
asked if I were ill, as I looked very pale and 
run down, and said he hoped I would not have 
to take Fortescue’s place in hospital, as I had 
_ on board his gunboat. 

I was in no humor for banter, much as I liked 
the admiral, and, after turning over the com- 
mand to Fortescue, went home to my lodgings. 

When I got there it was nearly six o'clock, 
and I found a cheerful fire and my slippers 
warming before the fender, and threw myself 
into an easy-chair with a sense of comfort that I 
had not felt during my absence. 

I even cast a contemptuous glance at the 
conch shell, and the thought flitted through my 
brain that I had better dispose of it to the cameo 
cutter, but as I had no knowledge of the where- 
abouts of a cameo artist, or whether there were 
any in England, I dismissed the idea and began 
to dress for dinner. 

At the mess dinner I was rallied a good deal 
on my haggard appearance, which the military 
‘officers, in a spirit of badinage, attributed to sea- 
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“CON WENT THE ILI-FATED VESSEL, PLUNGING THROUGH THE BOILING SEA.”’ 


sickness, after being on shore for nearly three 
whole months. But among such a light-hearted 
party I soon regained my usual spirits, and after 
mess went to the theatre and did not get home 
until long past midnight. 

I was sitting in my old place smoking a cigar, 
with my feet on the fender, when I again began 
to think of the conch shell while I finished my 
smoke. The longer I thought the more I was 
mystified. I didn’t know what to think, nor 
did I know any one whom I could consult with- 
out stirring up doubt as to my sanity. This 
reverie resulted in my lighting a fresh cigar, lift- 
ing the conch again on the table, and making a 
thorough examination of it, running my fingers 
into its spiral conyolutions as far as they would 
go. I could not find anything whatever about 
the shell to account in any way for my strange 
experiences. It was in no wise different from 
any other conch, and by the time I had explored 
its depths, without any discovery that would re- 
flect upon its character, felt in such a kindly 
mood toward it that I almost wanted to beg its 
pardon. 

Unconsciously I sank back in the same chair 
in which I had sat the night before I left, 
smoking and looking into its roseate cavity very 
much in the same manner as on that evening, 
and thinking over the events of a ball I had 
attended at Milford. 

Presently, to my horror, I again saw the same 
lurid sunrise, the same fearful rock-bound coast, 
the same storm, the same brig, and indeed 
everything reproduced as faithfully as before, 
ending with the vessel being broken up among 
the breakers with only one surviving head in the 
inner surf. 
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As before, I did not, or could not, move from 
the moment the dreadful panorama began until 
the demolition of the wreck and the fading away 
‘of the entire scene. I had only smoked about 
half an inch of the fresh cigar when the repeti- 
tion of the shipwreck began, but now, as I started 
up, drenched with perspiration, I found it was 
smoked down so short that I could hardly hold 
the stump in my fingers, and this appeared to 
me the strongest kind of evidence that I had not 
been dreaming. 

When I was able to bring my mind back to 
the realities of life, my first impulse was to throw 
the accursed conch shell into the fire or out in 
the street. I was afraid of it, and so much 
afraid that I put on my cloak and went out and 
slept at the George Inn. 

I tumbled into bed as soon as possible, and 
slept very soundly until nearly morning, when I 
was awakened by a loud, clear voice close to my 
head : ‘‘ Look in the conch shell!’ And again, 
as I started up, it repeated : ‘‘ Look in the conch 
shell !’’ 

This time I did not experience that uncanny 
feeling in my scalp, or coolness in the region 
of the spine on hearing the mysterious mandate. 
On the contrary, I felt defiant and shouted back: 
© Confound the conch shell || I have looked into 
it all I want to, and all Iam going to! I will 
send the infernal thing to a lime-kiln, and have 
it burned into lime as soon as ever I can lay my 
hands on it !’’ 

Again I heard that unearthly voice, saying : 
‘¢Look in the conch shell !—look in the conch 
shell !’’ 

T instantly got up and lighted the candle, but 
made no effort to account for the voice by any 
natural agency. I dressed myself and awaited 
until morning or daylight. I thought over my 
examination of the shell the night before, and 
realized that I had not been able to reach any- 
where near its inner convolutions, and the more 
I thought, the more my curiosity was excited, 
and indeed I grew very impatient at the length 
of my vigil, for the time I was awakened was 
about five o’clock, and it was not daylight until 
half-past six. 

When day began to break I descended to the 
office of the hotel, and sent one of the servants 
to the nearest stone-cutter to tell him to send a 
man to me at once with tools fit for entting a 
large shell. 

In about an hour a man came with quite an 
outfit of implements, among them being a pecu- 
liar saw, and with him I went to my apartments 
and handed him my beautiful and once-beloved 
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conch shell for dissection. Ido not know what 
the man thought of the vandalism, as it must 
have appeared to him, but under my direction 
he made a cut lengthwise into the back of the 
shell, and presently divested it of all its outer 
scroll. There was nothing either to be seen or 
felt in its interior, so further dissection was 
necessary and another longitudinal cut was 
made, great care being taken in the operation 
not to go deeper than the outer layer, and again 
my conch was robbed of a scroll, and again the 
inside was explored as far as could be reached, 
with no result. A third cut was then made, and 
by this time I was in an intensely excited condi- 
tion, half believing I had been the victim of an 
hallucination from the beginning to the end. 

At length the inner recesses were reached, and 
there, to my intense relief and wonderment, was 
a roll of black oilskin, secured with a piece of 
white-line, such as the sailors use for knife lan- 
yards. 

I seized the package with trembling hands, 
paid and dismissed the stone-cutter, and lock- 
ing the door, sat down to control my nerves, as 
my shaking fingers refused to untie the string. 

I regret to say that all the sang froid that 
prompted my defiant answer to the disembodied 
voice had departed, and not until I had braced 
myself with a strong Soda-and-B. would my 
hands obey my will. . 

When I succeeded in untying the package 
and removing the oilskin I held in my hands a 
roll of several small sheets of thick paper, closely 
but plainly written with a metallic pencil. 
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Tur papers that I had discovered were sheets 
about five inches long and four broad. The — 
outer sheet was carefully wrapped around the 
manuscript, but was not a part of it. I unrolled 
it, and on the inner side of the wrap was printed 
in ink by hand: 

“Watch, Quarter and Statine Bill, 
H.M.S. S = 


George W. C—, 
Midshipman.” 


It is impossible for me to describe the sensa- 
tions with which I read these commonplace 
words. The S was the name of one of the 
missing brigs-of-war, many of whose officers 
were well and personally known to me, espe- 
cially the commander, with whom I had served 
as a midshipman. 

The name of the midshipman that was in the 


‘watch bill,”? I did not know, but that was not 
surprising, as there were hundreds of his rank of 
whom I had never heard, for in those days mid- 
shipmen’s names did not appear in the pub- 
‘lished ‘‘ Quarterly Navy List.’’? The inner pages, 
as I said, were closely written with a metallic 
pencil, such as were commonly in use among the 
junior officers of that day to make alterations, 
such as the transfer of men from one station to 
another, and little leather sheathes were attached 
to the books, supplied by the naval outfitters, in 
which to place them. 

I trust my readers will permit me to lay the 
contents of the document before them without 
comment, for I should neyer be able to portray 
my emotions while perusing it. It read as fol- 
lows : 


“West Coast or Arrica. Lav, asour 16°S. Lona., 
40° Wee January 6th, 185-.” 
“*T, George W. C—,, midshipman, and the only sur- 
vivor of H.M.S. S——, have been cast by the waves on 
this desolate, uninhabited portion of the African coast, 
without food or water, or any kind of shelter, to die. I 
am bruised, bleeding and suffering untold agony. My 
right leg was broken when I was hurled upon this hor- 
rible beach, so that Ican only crawl, and that with 
pain that is past endurance. This, enough about my- 
self. Pray God that death may soon relieve me! With 
what strength I have I will write a short account of 
the terrible catastrophe, and the causes that led up 
to it. 

“The S—— was wrecked yesterday close to where I 
am, and nearly every vestige of her has been swallowed 
by the waves. My hope is that some day this paper 
may be found; but I much doubt the probability, as 
all vessels avoid this part of the coast as they do the 
plague. Nevertheless, it is some sad satisfaction to 
leave a history of this terrible misfortune, with a bare 
chance of its some day coming to light. 

“H.M.’s Brig S——, Commander I. M , after sail- 
ing from Plymouth—the exact day I cannot remember, 
as ny agony has impaired my memory—arrived after a 
passage of fourteen days at Funchal, Madeira, where 
we remained four days, and took in water. We then 
continued our yoyage to the Cape of Good Hope, on 
our way to Australia, crossing the line in longitude 
19° W., which is much further east than is usual or 
laid down in the sailing directions. Captain M—— was 
determined to hug the African coast, all the way down, 
and we passed between the Cape Verde Islands and the 
mainland. Instead of the trade winds drawing more 
to the eastward as we went south, we carried a stiff 
northeast breeze almost to the line, and did not en- 
counter any of the usual calms in the Equatorial Belt. 
When in about 7° N. latitude, we shaped a course di- 
rectly for the Cape, though against the master’s earnest 
protest, as he wanted, from the time we left Madeira, to 
cross the line in about longitude 30° West, before the 
N.E. trades, and when on the other side of the dol- 
drums, stretch in on the port tack with the S.E. trades, 
until we caught the N.W. winds south of the 25th par- 
allel, which would carry us to Cape Town. 

“© As I have said, fair winds wnfortunately favored us, 
until we struck the full force of the S.E. trades, when 
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we ran a long way west of south. It was then that the 
brig, by the captain’s orders, was put about, and we 
stood in toward the Guinea coast, hoping to catch a 
breeze off the land, so that we could hug the shore all 
the way to the Cape, and we did find such breezes 
from the N.E. until three days ago. 

“Then the barometer began to rise and fall, or 
pump, as it is called, and everything presaged a heavy 
gale; but ah, no one had any fears of the terrible mis- 
fortune that has befallen us ! 

“The ship was put under storm canvas, and the top- 
gallant masts were sent on deck, and everything put 
in order for bad weather. About 2 p.m. the gale be- 
gan. Hatches were battered down, and before eight 
bells in the afternoon watch the ship was lying to un- 
der main storm staysail. We lay head to the sea, but 
of course made no headway, and we were on a lee 
shore, as the wind was from the westward, and veer- 
ing round to the southward; and thus we passed the 
night before the wreck. 

“At daylight next morning the gale was blowing 
worse than ever, and the sun rose in a sky such as I 
had never seen before, and so declared all the older of- 
ficers. It was as if a great, fiery, crimson cloud filled 
the whole east, and in this the sun rose like an enor- 
mous ball of fire, and it was the most fearful-looking 
spectacle any one could witness. Shortly after sun- 
rise the breakers that haye brought us to our end were 
discovered on our lee bow, not more than three miles 
away, and with the canvas we were then under there 
was no earthly hope of weathering it. There was but 
one possible chance for us, and that was to put on 
more sail. The first lieutenant suggested both top- 
sails, fore-staysail and main-trysail, but Captain M—— 
and the master both agreed that she could not stand it, 
and it would only precipitate the end. The main top- 
sail was accordingly set close-reefed, and we began to 
move through the water, though every sea washed us 
fore and aft, one wave taking overboard four men, but 
we staggered along, and if the main topmast would 
only stand it, we believed we could weather both head- 
lands, the further one being considerably to leeward of 
the nearer, which we succeeded in weathering. Be- 
tween these points was a shallow bay, and we were 
about midway between the two headlands, when our 
main topmast, carrying the yard with it, went short off 
by the cap. Then all hope died out of weathering the 
southern head, and dismay filled every heart. But 
that was only for a moment, ‘for almost instantly every 
one was at work clearing the wreck, and in the face of 
that storm it was cleared, and the spars eut adrift. 
Then, as our only hope, the square mainsail was set 
and the anchors made ready for letting go. This sail 
almost buried the vessel, though she again was begin- 
ning to draw ahead, when we struck a sunken rock, 
and all the masts went over the side. Instantly the 
anchors were let go, and she began to swing to her 
cables, when a fearful wave lifted us high in air, carry- 
ing away both anchor chains and heaving us shore- 
ward like a cork, having washed nearly everyone over- 
board, among others myself. I had no time or oppor- 
tunity to look around me. The blinding sea was in my 
eyes and mouth. I did not even try to swim, for I had 
lost all hope of life. I must have become unconscious, 
for when I regained my senses I found myself on this 
desolate beach, bruised and bleeding and with my leg 
broken. The sun was then far in the west and the 
storm had ceased. I have raised myself as far as I can 
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to look around me. Notasoul is to be seen. None of 
my shipmates has reached land, dead or alive, and all 
the wreckage that has come ashore is one broken spar. 
I believe it is the main topmast that was cut away, but 
it is too far for me to crawl to verify it. Besides, what 
does it matter? 

“Tam writing this on the blank leaves in my ‘ Watch 

Bill.’ I have nearly filled all my paper, and may God 
grant that some day it may be found. I shall wrap it 
in an oilskin cap cover, which I have found in my 
pocket, where I put it hastily when I was going aloft 
to help clear the wreck of the main topmast. I hardly 
know where to place it, except under a stone, and then 
I fear it will never be found. Ishall crawl further 
along the beach and try and find some method of de- 
positing it where there will be a chance of finding it. 
’ “T have crawled about one hundred yards along the 
beach. The only thing I can find to deposit this mes- 
sage in is a great king conch shell that has been 
washed up by the storm, and dead fish are lying be- 
side it. It will probably preserve it from winds and 
waves. Ishall push it in as far as I can with the help of 
a ‘sea whip,’ which I have found, that will follow the 
conyolutions of the shell to its interior recesses. I have 
some slight hope that native conch gatherers may some 
day find it. If they ever should come here it will cer- 
tainly attract their attention by its wondrous size and 
beauty. But if the conch is found, will this message 
ever be discovered in its depths? 

“May God be merciful to me! Good-by forever ! 

“GrorGe W. C—, 
Midshipman, R.N., 
Late H.M.S. S——.”’ 


I must have read this weird-like message over 
many times, and was still intently perusing it, 
totally oblivious to the passage of time, when a 
rap at my door recalled me to the realities of 
life, and an orderly came in to say that the ad- 
miral superintendent wanted me at the dock- 
yard, and looking at my watch found that it was 
after eleven o’clock, when I should have 
been at his office at 10 A.M. Gathering 
the precious papers and arranging ; 
them as I had found them, ex- 
actly as they had been 
folded by the hand of - 
poor young C I 
tied them, wrapped in 
the oilskin, with the knife lan- 


yard, and placed the package y) ly YY yn Ss 
in my pocket. My first idea ~~“ WiwypZ Z 
was to take the admiral into ws Le) in 


my confidence, and confide to 
the whole matter for advice, but on 
second thought I decided not to do so, as he was 
of a very practical turn of mind, and I knew it 
would be unpleasant to try, and almost impos- 
sible to make him believe the peculiar way in 
which I had become possessed of the package. 
I, therefore, after apologizing for my late ap- 
pearance on the ground of indisposition, asked 


him ae 
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for three days leave of absence to go to London. 
This was at once granted, the admiral remark- 
ing that I looked run down, and that he feared’ 
my Milford cruise had not agreed with me. 

My object in going to London was to see one 
of the sea lords of the Admiralty who had al- 
ways been a friend to me, especially since the 
death of my father and mother, and unfold to 
him the whole story and show him the papers. 

I found the admiral at the Admiralty the next 
morning, and asked if he would give me the 
privilege of a private interview for about an 
hour, which he very kindly did, remarking that 
our confab would have to break up at noon, as 
the Board of Admiralty met at that hour. 

I began with the history of obtaining the 
conch and the place where I got it, and told him 
of the queer actions of the little boy and what he 
had said. Then I narrated my first experience 
with the apparition on the same evening, with a 
description of what I had seen. He smiled as I 
proceeded, on which I begged him not to laugh, 
as it disconcerted me, but to listen until I had 
finished, and then to laugh if he liked. The old 
admiral tried to keep his face straight, but oeca- 
sionally delivered himself of such remarks as 
‘‘Nightmare !’? and when I told him of the 
voice in the cabin of the gunboat, he said, 
‘Bosh! You should consult a doctor immedi- 
ately !’’ 

But notwithstanding all this outward show of 
doubt of the reality of my story, as I drew to 
the end he became intensely interested, espe- 
cially when I came to the opening of the shell. 

When I told him of the discovery of the pa- 
pers and drew the package from my 
pocket the admiral’s eyes opened with 
astonishment, and, as I un- 
folded the oilskin and handed 
him the printed leaf of 


ee ____ the watch bill, he ejac- 
“\“~ ulated: ‘‘Heaven be 
ra merciful to us! The 


S—!” 

He never said another word un- 
til I had finished reading to him 
the sad message, and even then he 

remained silent for some moments, but great 

drops of perspiration stood on his bald fore- 
head. Then he rose and rang the bell, and when — 
a messenger appeared, he said: ‘‘ Bring me a 
list of the officers who were lost in the S- cea 

Very soon a clerk came in with the document, 
and the admiral scanned it carefully. 

In a few minutes he looked up and said to the 
clerk : ‘‘Go and bring me the record of the late 


Mr. George W. C—, who was a midshipman of 
the late S at the time of her loss, and all 
official correspondence of his that may be on 
file.” 

The clerk departed and soon reappeared with 
a large packet of papers in a blue jacket, and 
laid it on the table before the admiral, who told 
him he could withdraw. He then took the pa- 
pers out of the jacket, saying to me, as he did 
so: ‘*C——’s name appears as midshipman on 
the list of the S ’s officers ; now we will see 
whether the message is in his handwriting !’’ 

He selected a letter from several others, it being 
the last on file, and said : ‘‘ Here is an applica- 
tion for further leave of absence from poor young 
C——,, written just before he joined the S——.”’ 

The admiral then took the package and the ap- 
plication for leave to the window, and compared 
the writing and the signatures carefully, and 
then handed them to me, saying: ‘‘I am now 
nearly sixty years old, and I never heard of such 
a thing as this, nor would I believe it now if the 
proof were not so conclusive that the writing is 
that of young C There can be no doubt 
but the message was written under the condi- 
tions described therein, and beyond question 
that is a true account of how the unfortunate 
brig was lost. The circumstances that led to its 
discovery are certainly marvelous.”’ 

The admiral sat down and again took the pa- 
pers in his hand, and presently looked up from 
them and said: ‘‘What do you intend to do 
with this letter or message ?”’ 

I told him that was exactly what I had come 


— 
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to London to ask his advice about, and what I 
was very anxious to know. 

He looked at me gravely for a few moments, 
and then said: ‘‘It is quite a serious question. 
No one in England would believe this marvelous 
tale of the conch shell, though no doubt true be- 
yond eayil. It would give you unpleasant no- 
toriety if it were made public, which I am sure 
you do not crave. I do not think for your sake 
I will mention it at the Board. I would, I think, 
suggest that it should be sealed and placed with- 
out comment among the secret archives of the 
Admiralty, of which there are many.’’ 

“‘T thank you very much, sir,’’ I said, ‘‘for 
the advice, and I will be guided by it, though I 
should like to make a copy of the document be- 
fore it is consigned to oblivion.” 

‘Sit down, then,’ he said, ‘‘and make your- 
self a copy, but I would suggest that you never 
speak of it, or show it to any one for at least 
twenty years. It is now twelve o’ clock, and I 
am due at the Board. Do not leave, please, if 
you finish before I return.’’ 

Thad just completed the copy when the ad- 
miral reappeared, and he watched me curiously 
and intently as I replaced everything as I had 
originally found it. JI then handed him the 
packet, and he took a stick of sealing-wax and 
placed four large seals upon it, using his signet- 
ring to stamp them. Having finished this oper- 
ation he shook me warmly by the hand, saying : 
‘*T will take this and haye it recorded in person. 
‘Truly there are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamed of in our philosophy.’ ”’ 
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THE CHARACTER OF GENERAL LEE. 
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IN TWO PARTS—PART II. 


GrNERAL LeEg’s influence over his men was 
remarkable. This was shown by the morale of 
his army, which seems rather to have increased 
than to have diminished as, with the passing 
years, their duties became more arduous and 
more dangerous. Neither defeat nor disaster, 
nor even starvation appear to have lessened 
their confidence in their commander. This in- 
fluence was further shown by their obedience to 
his orders against pillage, even when invading 
the enemy’s country. To prevent pillage under 
such conditions is most difficult at all times ; 
with an army poorly clad and worse fed, obedi- 
ence evinces wonderful control. It may be 
truthfully added that his slightest wish was as 
law to his men ; to know that ‘‘ Uncle Robert,”’ 
as they affectionately styled their general, de- 
sired any action was sufficient to insure their 
ready obedience. 

A comparison may not be out of place here. 
The Duke of Wellington was always a strict dis- 
ciplinarian—one that ruled his soldiers with an 
inflexible will. Yet that great general could not 
restrain his troops, on their retreat from Madrid 
in 1812, from committing the most savage out- 
rages. ‘‘ Deeds of violence,”’ says Allison, ‘‘ and 
cruelty were perpetrated, hitherto rare in the 
British army, and which cause the historian to 
blush, not merely for his country, but for his 
species.’’? Wellington, in an order issued to his 
army, laments these excesses, and adds, ‘‘ The 
discipline of every army, after a long and active 
campaign, becomes in some degree relaxed ; but 
Iam concerned to observe that the army under 
my command has fallen off in this respect in 
the late campaign to a greater degree than any 
army with which Ihave ever been or of which I have 
ever read.’? To make the contrast even greater, it 
need only be added that Wellington’s army com- 
mitted these outrages upon their allies, the 
Spaniards. 

‘‘Lee is the only man whom I would follow 
blindfold,’’ once exclaimed Stonewall Jackson. 
If such a declaration could be elicited from the 
taciturn, unemotional Jackson, can one wonder 
that the rank and file of Lee’s army had such 


implicit confidence in him? Though the Army 
of Northern Virginia was composed of superb 
material (a Northern general admits the North 
sent no such army into the field), it is evident 
that its efficiency was largely due to its com- 
mander. ‘‘The genius of Lee,’’ says a South- 
ern soldier, ‘‘created the grand Army of North- 
ern Virginia. He breathed the spirit of his 
splendid genius into its heart; he reared it as 
a wise parent would a beloved offspring.” 

Las Casas tells us Napoleon once declared that 
great generals alone create great armies; that it 
was Cesar, not the Romans, who conquered 
Gaul; Hannibal, not the Carthaginians, who al- 
most extinguished the power of Rome; Alex- 
ander, not the Macedonians, who conquered half 
the known world, and so on of all great con- 
querors. The secret of their success, in Napo- 
leon’s opinion, was simply that they added in- 
dustry to genius. ‘‘ No series of great actions,”’ 
said he, ‘‘is the mere work of chance ; itis al- 
ways the result of reflection and genius. Great 
men rarely fail in the most perilous undertak- 
ings. . . . When we come to inquire into the 
causes of their success, we are astonished to find 
they did everything to obtain it.’? This, per- 
haps, was the secret of General Lee’s success ; 
he did everything to secure it. 

Self-denial, self-restraint, fortitude, qualities 
so prominent in their commanding general, 
were nobly reflected by his troops, and have 
made the Army of Northern Virginia one of the 
wonders of history. Little surprise is occa- 
sioned by the praise bestowed upon it by the 
men who felt its prowess. General Hooker 
thought it had ‘‘acquired by discipline alone a 
character for steadiness and efficiency unsur- 
passed, in my judgment, in ancient or modern 
times’’?; while Mr. Swinton exclaims, ‘‘ Who 
can ever forget that once looked upon it?— 
that array of tattered uniforms and _ bright 
muskets—the Army of Northern Virginia. . . 
which, vital in all its parts, died only with its 
annihilation.’? Nor was the successful general 


of the North less appreciative of the fortitude of 
the Southern soldier ; for General Grant wrote, 


* Fourteenth and concluding paper of the illustrated ‘‘Lee of Virginia’’ series, which was begun in the 
February, 1896, number of Frank Lesiie’s Poputar Monruty. 


in August, 1864, that, if the Southern army 
should be recruited by an exchange of prison- 
ers, ‘‘We shall have to fight on until the whole 
South is exterminated.’’ Could volumes say 
more for the genius of the general, or for the 
stubborn resolution of his men? Yet to say less 
of the Southern army would be to grossly dis- 
parage that great army which fought it so vali- 
antly for four years. 

Lee and his soldiers were worthy of one an- 
other. The manliness and genius of the officer 
were nobly seconded by the courage and endur- 
ance of the soldier. No man could hesitate to 
brave any danger, or to suffer any hardship, 
when he knew his commander endured these, 
and his great responsibilities, too, without a 
murmur. No man could complain of scanty 
clothing when he had seen his general come into 
camp bearing in his hand a bag of home-made 
socks for his men. They knew all luxuries sent 
him by friends were promptly turned over to the 
sick. They knew he had refused, when solicited 
by a Northern officer, to arrange a special cartel 
of exchange for his wounded son, because he 
“<would ask no favor for his own that he could 
not ask for the humblest private in the army.” 
They had heard of his declining the present of 
a house in Richmond, desiring rather that the 
donors would use the money ‘‘to relieve the 
families of our soldiers, who are in need of 
assistance, and more worthy of it than myself.” 
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When they went into battle they felt assured 
that ‘‘ Uncle Robert’’ would ‘‘do his best’’ for 
them, and that no lives would be uselessly sacri- 
ficed if he could prevent. Therefore they went 
forward with that assured confidence which only 
a trusted leader can inspire. Add to these evi- 
dences of his love for and care of his men the 
fact that he would ask no private to go where he 
would not willingly lead him. In modern war- 
fare, it is certainly not the duty of the com- 
manding general to lead his men in person ; 
nevertheless, they like him to show a willing- 
ness to share their dangers. There are no less 
than three well authenticated instances when 
General Lee desired to lead his brave men. But 
they would never allow it. The most notable of 
these oceasions occurred at the battle of the 
Wilderness. One of his staff, Colonel Charles S. 
Venable, tells of it : ‘‘ The Texans cheered lus- 
tily. Much moved by the greeting of these brave 
men and their magnificent behavior, General Lee 
spurred his horse through an opening in the 
trenches and followed close on their line as it 
moved rapidly forward. The men did not per- 
ceive that he was going with them until they 
had advanced some distance in the charge. 
When they did, there came from the entire 
line, as it rushed on, the cry, ‘Go back, Gener- 
al Lee; go back!’ Some historians like to put 
it in less homely words; but the brave Texans 
did not pick their phrases. ‘We won’t go un- 
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less you go back!’ they cried.’’ A sergeant 
seized the general’s bridle rein, and he was 
turned back. The other two incidents occurred 
about the same time and were of a similar na- 
ture. 

His long, defensive campaign against General 
Grant’s much larger forces may perhaps be con- 
sidered General Lee’s greatest military achieve- 
ment. It was certainly a campaign that proved 
the stern resolution of the general and tried to 
the utmost the fortitude of his men. Such cam- 
paigns require courageous endurance under any 
conditions ; when 
hunger and cold 
aid the enemy, en- 
durance becomes 
heroic. Welling- 
ton once asserted 
that defensive 
campaigns require 
sagacious patience 
as well as other 
strong .qualities, 
and thought Na- 
poleon lacked this 
element of a great 
leader. Earl Stan- 
hope has reported 
Wellington as say- 
ing of Napoleon’s 
defense of Paris in 
1814: ‘‘ Excellent, 
quite excellent. 
The study of it has 
given me a greater 
idea of his genius 
than any other. 
Had he continued 
that system a little 
while longer, it is 
my opinion he 
could have saved 
Paris. But he 
lacked patience ; he did not see the necessity of 
adhering to defensive warfare ; so he imprudently 
threw himself on the rear of the allies. Then, of 
course, they marched to Paris.’’ 

So in two months the allies captured Paris, 
though guarded by the great Napoleon. All 
things considered, the disproportion between the 
French and the allies was no greater than that 
existing between the armies of Lee and Grant. 
Yet General Lee, after sustaining for two months 
repeated and severe assaults, still protected his 
capital and commanded an army whose morale 
‘was never better,’? and had inflicted severe 
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losses upon his opponent. The condition of the 
two armies at this time is thus contrasted by Mr. 
Swinton, the historian of the Army of the Poto- 
mac : ‘‘So gloomy was the military outlook after 
the action on the Chickahominy, and to such a 
degree by consequence had the moral spring of 
the public mind been relaxed, that there was at 
this time great danger of a collapse of the war. 
The history of this conflict, truthfully written, 
will show this. Had not success elsewhere come 
to brighten the horizon it would have been diffi- 
cult to have raised new forces to recruit the Army 
of the Potomac, 
which, shaken in 
its structure, its 
valor quenched in 
blood, and thou- 
sands of its ablest 
officers killed and 
wounded, was the 
Army of the Poto- 
mac no more.”’ 

Of the Southern 
army Mr. Swinton 
writes : ‘“The Con- 
federates, elated at 
the skillful man- 
ner in which they 
had been constant- 
ly thrust between 
Richmond and the 
Union army, and 
conscious of the 
terrible price in 
blood they had ex- 
acted from the lat- 
ter, were in high 
spirit, and _ the 
morale of  Lee’s 
army was never 
better than after 
the battle of Cold 
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Perhaps a few anecdotes would convey a clearer 
idea of the feeling generally entertained for Gen- 
eral Lee. One night, it is said, some of his sol- 
diers were discussing Darwinism around their 
camp fires. One of their number suddenly in- 
terrupted the discussion by saying : ‘‘ Well, boys, 
the rest of us may be descended from monkeys ; 
but I tell you, none less than a God could have 
made such a man as ‘Uncle Robert.’”’ After 
one of his battles the general met a young sol- 
dier whose arm had been badly shattered by a 
bullet. ‘“‘I grieve for you, my poor boy,”’ said 
the tender-hearted chief; ‘‘can I do anything 


for you?” ‘Yes, sir,’”’ replied the boy; ‘‘ you 
~ ean shake hands with me, general, if you will 
consent to take my left hand.’’ 

Some years ago this story went the rounds of 
the papers, said to have been told by the actor 
in the scene. It is here repeated from memory : 
After the battle of Gettysburg General Lee and 
staff were riding across a portion of that field, 
on which some wounded still lay. A Northern 
soldier, badly wounded, lay near their route, 
and, seeing the Southern general, he raised him- 
self slowly on one elbow, lifted his cap and cried: 
“Three cheers for President Lincoln !’’? General 
Lee, on hearing the cry, immediately wheeled 
his horse, rode up to the soldier and dismount- 
ed. The soldier thought the general was offend- 
ed and had come to punish him for his bravado. 
But, instead, he raised his head and tried to ar- 
range him so as to make his position more com- 
fortable, saying, at the same time: ‘‘ My poor 
fellow, I hope you will soon be better.’? The 
soldier acknowledges that he wept tears of shame 
after the general had gone on, to think that he 
had tried to wound the feelings of so noble an 
enemy. 

Nearby Stratford House, the birthplace of Gen- 
eral Lee, stand several large hickory trees, 
which bear nuts as large as walnuts. During 
the recent encampment of the Grand Army of 
the Republic at Washington, numbers of the 
veterans visited Alexandria, six miles below on 
the Potomac. An enterprising person estab- 
lished a stand near old Christ Church, where 
photographs of the general and about a bucket- 
ful of these nuts were offered for sale. All were 
readily sold to the veterans of the North, anx- 
ious to obtain souvenirs of the Southern general. 
It is said the supply was not nearly’ equal to the 
demand. This simple incident shows how the 
veterans of the North regard the soldier against 
whose genius they had battled so bravely. 

The Chancellorsville campaign illustrates Gen- 
eral Lee’s calm self-reliance in executing hazard- 
ous manceuvres. ‘‘Lee,’’ writes Mr. Swinton, 
“‘with instant perception of the situation, now 
seized the masses of his forces, and with the grasp 
of a Titan swung them into position as a giant 
might fling a mighty stone from asling.’’ On gain- 
ing his new position, however, he found his oppo- 
nent held a stronger one. Consulting with Gen- 
eral Jackson, he explained the relative positions 
of the armies, and asked, ‘‘ How can we get at 
these people, general?’ ‘‘ You know better than 
I,”’ replied his lieutenant ; ‘‘ tell me your plans, 
and I will do my best to carry them out.’’ Lee 
then described his plan and, as it was outlined, 
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it is said, Jackson’s eye kindled, for he appreci- 
ated the boldness of the proposed manceuyre. 
But he simply replied: ‘‘ Very well, sir; my 
men shall move at daybreak.’’ While this flank- 
ing movement was being executed by Jackson, 
General Lee remained with some 14,000 men to 
hold his line before the large army of General 
Hooker, who, had he discovered Lee’s weakened 
condition, would assuredly have advanced to 
crush him. Lee’s suspense, as that May day 
wore slowly on, must haye been great; yet, as 
an officer who was stationed nearby tells us, the 
general’s face did not show the least trace of 
anxiety. 

General Lee was noted for his modesty and 
humility, as shown by such expressions as these, 
which occur time and again in his letters to his 
wife: ‘The kindness exhibited toward you as 
well as myself by our people, in addition to ex- 
citing my gratitude, causes me to reflect how 
little I have done to merit it, and humbles me 
in my own eyes, to a painful degree... . I 
tremble for my country when I hear of the con- 
fidence expressed in me. I know too well my 
weakness, and that our only hope is in God.”’ 

It is a notable fact that soldiers are usually 
extremely jealous of their reputations, and mili- 
tary annals are filled with their recriminations 
and bickerings. Their eagerness to claim suc- 
cesses is only equalled by their promptness in 
explaining failures. Contrary to such practice, 
General Lee, throughout the war, invariably 
gave the credit for his successes to otHers—to 
some officer or to his men; but always took 
upon himself the blame for any failure. At 
Chancellorsville, Colonel Charles Marshall, a 
member of his staff, tells us that a note was 
brought from General Jackson congratulating 
General Lee upon the victory. ‘‘I shall never 
forget,’’ says Colonel Marshall, ‘‘the look of 
pain and anguish that passed over his face as 
he listened. With a voice broken with emotion 
he bade me say to General Jackson that the vic- 
tory was his, and the congratulations were due 
him. I do not know how others may regard 
this incident, but for myself, as I gave expres- 
sion to the thoughts of his exalted mind, I forgot 
the genius that won the day in my reverence for 
the generosity that refused its glory.”’ 

So, too, at Gettysburg he took all the blame 
upon himself, saying, ‘‘ Never mind, general ; 
all this has been my fault. It is J who have lost 
this fight.’? Of the same battle he wrote later to 
a lady friend: ‘‘The army did all it could. I 
fear I required of it impossibilities. But it re- 
sponded nobly and cheerfully ; and, though it 
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did not win a victory, it conquered a success.’’ 
Again, at Appomattox, when one of his staff 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, General! what will history say 
of the surrender of this army in the field?’’ he 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, I know they will say hard things 
of us; they will not understand how we were 
overwhelmed by numbers. But that is not the 
question, colonel. The question is: Is it right 
to surrender this army? If it is right, then I 
will take all the responsibility.’? So he was ever 
ready to ‘‘take all the responsibility,’’ provided 
the action was in the line of duty. 

It may be truthfully asserted that General Lee 
did not care for fame. That he might perform 
his duty seemed to be his one thought. Results 
and reputation he left in the hands of Provi- 
dence. There is, perhaps, no trial more severe 
to human nature than to bear in silence some 
undeserved calumny. In such a position was 
General Lee placed for many months after his 
campaign in West Virginia ; but he never sought 
by word or deed to relieve himself of the impu- 
tation of failure. Once, when the direct ques- 
tion was asked him why he did not fight, General 
Lee replied, in substance, says General Long, 
‘that his men were in good spirits, and would 
doubtless have done their duty, but that a battle 
then would have been without substantial re- 
sults ; that the Confederates were seventy miles 
from the railroad, their base of supplies; that 
the ordinary road was almost impassable, and 
that it would have been difficult to procure two 
days’ stipplies of provisions; that if he had 
fought and won the battle, and General Rose- 
crans had retreated, he would have been com- 
pelled to fall back at last to the source of his 
supplies.’ ‘But,’ said General Starke, who was 
questioning him, ‘your reputation was suffer- 
ing, the press was denouncing you, your own 
State was losing confidence in you, and the army 
needed a victory to add to its enthusiasm.’ 

‘‘ At this remark, a smile lighted up the sad 
face of General Lee, and his reply was worthy of 
him : ‘I could not afford to sacrifice the lives of 
five or six hundred of my men to silence public 
clamor.’ ”’ 

Though not anxious to secure reputation for 
himself, General Lee was never neglectful of that 
of his soldiers or his country. He always spoke 
in the proudest terms of his army ; on one occa- 
sion he declared, ‘‘The world has neyer seen 
nobler men than those who belonged to the 
Army of Northern Virginia.’’? A few months be- 
fore his death, he wrote a relative of his desire 
to place on record some account of his cam- 
paigns, that justice might be done his soldiers, 


and added, ‘‘ lam very much obliged for 
the interest you evince in the character of the 
people of the South, and their defense of the 
rights which they believed were guaranteed by 
the Constitution. The reputation of individuals 
is of minor importance to the opinion which pos- 
terity may form of the motives which governed 
the South in their late struggle for the main- 
tenance of the principles of the Constitution. I 
hope, therefore, a true history will be written, 
and justice done them.”’ ; 

Such are a few incidents taken at random 
from the eventful life of Robert E. Lee. Some 
portray the filial devotion of the son, others the 
tender love of the parent; one represents the 
man, another the soldier; one the grim war- 
rior, another the peaceful teacher ; one the vic- 
torious general, another the captured leader. 
Yet in all, the same grand lines are plainly visi- 
ble ; the manly character, ‘‘ Strong to do good, 
strong to resist evil, strong to bear up under diffi- 
culties and misfortune,’’ is ever prominent. As 
in agem of the purest ray, perfectly cut, each 
facet reflects the light with equal purity and in- 
tensity, so Robert Lee, as son or brother, fa- 
ther or husband, friend or comrade, subaltern or 
commander, exhibits the full measure of the 
Christian gentleman, combined, always com- 
bined, with steadfast adherence to duty. After 
repeated attempts to analyze this noble com- 
pound, we are forced to agree with Stonewall 
Jackson that ‘‘ Lee is a phenomenon.’ 

It is only proper now to ask, What impression 
has this grand personality made upon the world? 
Is our civilization so advanced that we can im- 


partially judge nobility of character, whether ex- - 


hibited by friend or enemy? Lord Brougham 
has declared’ that in future ages ‘‘a test of the 
progress which our race has made in wisdom and 
virtue will be derived from the veneration paid 


to the immortal name of Washington.”? How of — 


Lee ?—what does the world say of his character? 

As for the South,.it is almost impossible for 
one who has not lived among the Southern peo- 
ple to fully realize their enthusiastic devotion to 
General Lee. While the war was being waged, 
their feeling was one of love for the man and of 
pride in the soldier ; since the struggle ended, to 
these sentiments has been added the deeper one of 
veneration. He has been, and is now, their idol. 
To any one who might challenge their enthusiasm 
they would reply, as Pliny said of Julius Cesar : 
‘As for his magnanimity, it was incomparable ; 
and he left behind him such a precedent as I for- 
bid all men to match or second it.’’ 

These sentiments on the part of the Southern 
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people for General Lee are only natural. Are 
they shared by others?—by the people of the 
North or by Europeans? In answer to these 
questions, the following extracts are well worth 
reproducing. At the time of his death a leading 
New York paper had this to say: ‘°... We 
have long ceased to look upon him as the Con- 
federate leader, but have claimed him as one of 
ourselves ; have cherished and felt proud of his 
military genius as belonging to us ; have recount- 
ed and recorded his triumphs as our own ; have 
extolled his virtue as reflecting upon us. Robert 
Edward Lee was an American, and the great na- 
tion that gave him birth would to-day be un- 
worthy of such a son if she regarded him lightly. 

‘Never had mother a nobler son. In him the 
military genius of America was developed to a 
greater extent than ever before. In him all that 
was pure and lofty in mind and purpose found 
lodgment. Dignified without presumption, affa- 
ble without familiarity, he united all those charms 
* of manner which made him the idol of his friends 
and of his soldiers, and won for him the respect 
and admiration of the world. Even as, in the 
days of his triumph, glory did not intoxicate, so, 


_ when the dark clouds swept over him, adversity 


did not depress. From the hour that he surren- 
dered his sword at Appomattox to the fatal au- 
_ tumn morning, he passed among men, noble in 
his quiet, simple dignity, displaying neither bit- 
terness nor regret over the irrevocable past. He 
conquered us in misfortune by the grand manner 
in which he sustained himself, even as he dazzled 
us by his genius when the tramp of his soldiers 
resounded through the valleys of Virginia. 

“And for such a man we are all tears and sor- 
row to-day. Standing beside his grave, men of 
the South and men of the North can mourn with 
all the bitterness of four years of warfare erased 
by this common bereavement. May this unity 
of grief—this unselfish manifestation over the 
loss of the Bayard of America—in the season of 
dead leaves and withered branches which this 
death ushers in, bloom and blossom like the dis- 
tant coming spring into flowers of a heartier ac- 
cord.”’ 

At a later date a Northern writer thus com- 
pared Lee and Washington : ‘‘ While it may be 
true that America has produced no man so great 
as Washington—and probably neyer will—it is 
folly to say that she has not produced men like 
him. There wére no less than two Virginians of 
the same type in the civil war—one on the side 
of the Confederacy and one on the side of the 
Union—Robert E. Lee and George H. Thomas. 
In the case of Lee, especially, the character resem- 
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blance was very strong, though he was less of a 
statesman and more of a soldier than Washing- 
ton. There was in both the same wonderful bal- 
ance of faculties ; the same personal pride joined 
to exquisite consideration for others ; the same 
fierce courage under outward calm; the same 
physical grandeur of proportion and dignity of 
bearing; the same blending of patrician and 
democrat. And if Lee had been, like Washing- 
ton, a successful rebel, he might have been called 
upon to imitate him in the establishment of the 
Confederacy on a permanent basis. Any close 
historic student may see that Lee and Washing- 
ton belonged to the same type, and that the type 
is essentially American, and essentially repub- 
lican—not monarchical.”’ 

Mr. James Ford Rhodes, a Northern man, 
whose accurate scholarship no less than his im- 
partial fidelity to truthfulness commends his 
opinions, in the third volume of his ‘‘ History 
of the United States Since the Compromise of 
1850,”’ says: ‘‘The Confederates had an advan- 
tage in that Robert E. Lee espoused their cause. 
To some extent appreciated at the time, this in 
reality was an advantage beyond computation. 

. Drawing from a knightly race all their vir- 
tues, he inherited none of their vices. Honest, 
sincere, simple, magnanimous, forbearing, re- 
fined, courteous, yet dignified and proud, never 
lacking self-command, he was in all respects a 
true man. Graduating from West Point, his life 
had been exclusively that of a soldier, yet he 
had none of a soldier’s bad habits. He used nei- 
ther liquor nor tobacco, indulged rarely in a so- 
cial glass of wine, and cared nothing for the 
pleasures of the table. . . . ‘Duty is the sub- 
limest word in our language,’ he wrote to his 
son. Sincerely religious, Providence was to him 
a verity, and it may be truly said he walked 
with God. 

‘“A serious man, he watched anxiously from 
his station in Texas the progress of events since 
Lincoln’s election. Thinking ‘slavery as an in- 
stitution a moral and political evil,’ having a 
soldier’s devotion to his flag, and a warm at- 
tachment to General Scott, he loved the Union, 
and it was especially dear to him as the fruit of 
the mighty labors of Washington. Although be- 
lieving that the South had just grievances, due 
to the aggression of the North, he did not think 
these evils great enough to resort to the remedy 
of revolution, and to him secession was nothing 
less. ‘Still,’ he wrote, in January, 1861, ‘a 
union that can only be maintained by swords 
and bayonets, and in which strife and civil war 
are to take the place of kindness and brotherly 
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love, has no charm for me. If the Union is dis- 
solved and the Government is disrupted, I shall 
return to my native State and share the miseries 
of my people, and, save in defense, will draw my 
sword on none.’ 

““Northern men may regret that Lee did not 
see his duty in the same light as did two other 
Virginians, Scott and Thomas; but censure’s 
voice upon the action of so noble a soul is 
hushed. A careful survey of his character and 
life must lea the student of men and affairs to 
see that the course he took was, from his point 
of view and judged by his inexorable and pure 
conscience, the path of duty to which a high 
sense of honor called him. Could we share the 
thoughts of that high-minded man as he paced 
the broad-pillared veranda of his noble Arling- 
ton house, his eyes glancing across the river at 
the flag of his country waving above the dome of 
the capitol, and then resting on the soil of his 
native Virginia, we should be willing now to 
recognize in him one of the finest products of 
American life. For surely, as the years go on, 
we shall see that such a life can be judged by no 
partisan measure, and we shall come to look 
upon him as the English of our day regard 
Washington, whom, little more than a century 
ago, they delighted to call a rebel. Indeed, in 
all essential characteristics Lee resembled Wash- 
ington, and had the great work of his life been 
crowned with success, or had he chosen the win- 
ning side, the world would have acknowledged 
that Virginia could in a century produce two 
men who were the embodiment of public and 
private virtue.’’ 

‘“Great as he was in war,’’ says a writer in 
the London Standard, ‘‘and surely no captain of 
any age ever accomplished greater things against 
an enemy of the same race, better armed, better 
provided, and outnumbering him by two or 
three to one on almost eyery battlc-field—Gen- 
eral Lee shone greater in disaster, defeat and ruin. 
The retreat from Richmond was a masterpiece of 
moral power and soldierly skill; the surrender 
was elevated by its circumstances into one of the 
grandest scenes in history. Lee was surrounded 
by tenfold numbers, all was lost ; but his men 
were stanch to the last, and the temptation ‘to 
ride along the lines, give the word and end it 
all’ was strong indeed. He conquered it; he 
‘did his best’ for the men who had loved and 
trusted him so long. All Southern eyes 
were fixed on him, and his influence was used 
to keep them calm and patient, and to reattach 
them to the Union, which had conquered and 
was crushing them. Even while their wrongs 
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were wearing out his life, he checked every ut- 
terance of resentment, every expression of hope 
for a future deliverance. He would allow no 
toasts to the ‘Lost Cause,’ no honors to the 
‘Fallen Banner.’ He bore his burden with 
simple, unaffected, patient heroism. Other men 
may have approached him in war and in achieve- 
ment ; none capable of deeds like his ever ri- 
valed him in endurance and submission in hope- 
less defeat. A Cato would have fallen on his 
sword ; a Brutus might have conspired ; a Han- 
nibal might have endured only in hope of re- 
venge and retrieval. But General Lee not only 
endured, but submitted, and that without suffer- 
ing his country to entertain even the wish to re- 
new the struggle. . . . Wherever the English 
tongue is spoken his name is revered and hon- 
ored —a name to which history furnishes few 
equals in military renown, none in moral gran- 
deur ; the name of one who realized in actual life 
the dreams of ideal chivalry ; so great in victory 
that none ever surpassed, so much greater in de- 
feat that none ever approached him ; the patriot 
without thought of self, the hero without a shade 
of affectation or display ; ideal soldier and per- 
fect citizen, a Christian without pretension, and 
a gentleman without flaw.” 

The present commander of England’s armies, 
Lord Wolseley, visited the Southern army, and 
has thus written of its commander: ‘‘ The fierce 
light which beats upon the throne is as that of a 
rushlight in comparison with the electric glare 
which our newspapers now focus upon the pub- 
lic man in Lee’s position. His character has 
been subjected to that ordeal, and who can point 
to any spot upon it? His clear, sound judg- 
ment, personal courage, untiring activity, genius 
for war and absolute devotion to his State, mark 
him out as a public man, as a patriot to be ever 
remembered by all Americans. His amiability 
of disposition, deep sympathy with those in 
pain or sorrow, his love for children, nice sense 
of personal honor and genial courtesy endeared 
him to all his friends. I shall never forget his 
sweet, winning smile, nor his clear, honest eyes, 
that seemed to look into your heart while they 
searched your brain. I have met many of the 
great men of my time, but Lee alone impressed 
me with the feeling that I was in the presence of 
a man who was cast in a grander mold and made 
of different and finer metal than all other men. 
He is stamped upon my memory ‘as being apart 
and superior to all others in every way—a man 
with whom none I ever knew, and very few of 
whom I ever read, are worthy to be classed. I 
have met with but two men who realize my ideas 


of what atrue hero should be—my friend Charles 
Gordon was one ; General Lee was the other.”’ 

_ Such are the eulogiums paid to the character 
of Robert E. Lee. Will the calm, dispassionate 
judgment of history reverse their verdict ? 
General Lee died of a broken heart. ‘‘ This,”’ 
says a Northern writer, ‘“‘is the most touching 
aspect of the great warrior’s death: that he did 
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not fall on the field of battle, either in the hour 
of defeat or victory, but in silent grief for suffer- 
ings which he could not relieve. There is some- 
thing infinitely pathetic in the way that he en- 
tered into the condition of a whole people, and 
gave his last strength to comfort those who were 
fallen and cast down. It was this constant strain 
of hand and brain and heart that finally snapped 
the strings of life; so that the last view of him 
as he passes out of sight is one of unspeakable 
-sadness. The dignity is preserved, but it is the 
dignity of woe. It is the same tall and stately 
form, yet not wearing the robes of a conqueror, 
but bowed down with sorrows not his own. In 
this mournful majesty, silent with grief beyond 
words, this great figure passes into history.’’ 
Writing to his son, a few years after the war, 
General Lee refers to the ‘‘ cloud of sorrow which 
had been pressing upon him for years,’’ showing 
clearly how heavily the afflictions of others 
weighed upon his sensitive heart. He writes : 
““My visit to Petersburg was extremely pleas- 
ant. . When our army was in front of Peters- 
burg, I suffered so much in body and mind on 
Vol. XLIII. —28. 
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account of the good townspeople, especially on 
that gloomy night when I was forced to abandon 
them, that I have always reverted to them in 
sadness and sorrow. My old feelings returned 
to me as I passed well-remembered spots, and 
recalled the ravages of hostile shot and shell. 
But when I saw the cheerfulness with which the 
people were working to restore their fortunes, 
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and witnessed the comforts with which they 
were surrounded, a cloud of sorrow, which had 
been pressing ubon me for years, was lifted from 
my heart.” 

Such was the conduct of Robert IE. Lee in 
peace and in war. This sketch, brief as it is, 
has been sufficient to illustrate the rare blending 
in his character of the fierce courage and indom- 
itable resolution of the soldier with the tender 
pity and loving sympathy of a woman. Always 
prompt to strike a blow whenever opportunity 
offered, he was no less ready to sympathize with 
those in affliction. 

May we not justly conclude with the lines in 
which Tennyson has portrayed the Duke of Well- 
ington? Are they not equally applicable to 
Robert E. Lee? 

“Mourn for the man of amplest influence, 
Yet clearest of ambitious crime, 
Our greatest yet with least pretense, 
Great in council and great in war, 
Foremost captain of his time, 
Rich in saving common sense, 
And, as the greatest only are, 
In his simplicity, sublime.” 


. 


From the Painting by James Charles. 
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At the bottom of the muddy, rushing waters 
of the Amazon River now lies a submarine cable, 
the end of which has recently been delivered at 
the city of Manads by the cable steamer Fura- 
day. 

This fact carries with it much that is interest- 
ing, curious and suggestive. It brings into fel- 
lowship a city of wonderful commercial import- 
ance; it indicates the existence of unusual 
physical conditions, and makes of a quiet, sleepy 
river town a metropolis, pulsating with the fever- 
ish throb of the world. 

Manaos has little that is historic ; for upward 
of a century it was an unimportant trading town, 
like a score of other towns at present scattered 
along the river. It suddenly found new life 
when, about fifteen years ago, the government of 
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Brazil subsidized some steamships to run alter- 
nate months to New York and Liverpool. Since 
that time its population has increased from ten 
to thirty-five thousand, and instead of twelve 
direct ocean steamers per year, there are now 
about fifty regular ones, besides a score of stray 
ones. 

What has caused these strides? It is neither 
the presence of gold nor silver. It is india-rub- 
ber in the dark and unknown forests. There, at 
the juncture of the Amazon and Rio Negro 
Rivers, Manads stands in the gateway of over ten 
thousand miles of navigable rivers. A fleet of 
fine large river steamboats ply the main branches ; 
smaller ones, the tributaries, while launches, 
house-boats and canoes penetrate every navigable 
stream. 


CITY OF 


MANAOS 


MARKET, MANAOS. 


The bulk of this wealth of rubber, nuts and 
valuable drugs pours into the coffers of Manads. 
This vast basin, containing over fifty thousand 
miles of rivers, is one dense forest from the ocean 
to the Andes; and with the exception of some 
half-submerged land bordering the rivers, where 
some cattle and cocoa are raised, the forests sup- 
port its industries and commerce. 

Multitudes are lured from the coffee and sugar 
districts of the coast to seek their fortunes in the 
forest jungles of the upper Amazons. Immense 
quantities of proof rum are sent into the forests 
to make the hours merry and enrich the blood. 
There, in the dark swamps and jungles, where 
the rubber-tree is found in its greatest luxuri- 
ance, lurk also malignant malarial fevers, which, 
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when exposure, poor food and rum have 
paved the way, claim its victims by the thou- 
sands. 

In spite of the terrible mortality amongst the 
rubber-gatherers, boat-loads of men pass up the 
river daily. There are occasionally women in 
the party, going to share the fate of their hus- 
bands. Hammocks hanging on deck, frequently 
three tiers high, the boats present a most curi- 
ous appearance; men sitting with their feet 
dangling over the rails, women lounging on 
their elbows, and over all a weird, wild, un- 
natural air; stray notes of accordions or violins 
are wafted across the water ; the whole leaving in 
its wake most uncomfortable forebodings. 

In spite of the malignant character of the 
fevers up the smaller streams, the continuous 

blowing of the northeast trade 

winds on the main river give 

. 4 to its inhabitants a healthy, 

@  salubrious climate. The ayer- 
age temperature is 80°. 

Each year the tendency of 
the rubber- gatherers is to 
push further and further into 
the wilds ; further from medi- 
cal aid and _ civilization—all 
to catch the flowing sap, and, 
if he is spared to return, the 
certainty of his being a physi- 
cal wreck. Yet men will go, 
knowing it all. 

Manaés is. fast making 
strides toward a city of mod- 
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ern attainments, as far as is 
consistent with its equatorial 
situation. It is laid out in 
regular streets, with small 
parks at intervals, has a fine 
public market, theatre, mu- 
nicipal buildings, churches, 
waterworks and gas. Elec- 
tric light and railway is now 
being agitated with every 
probability of success. 

The shops are well stocked 
with goods from every land, 
and on market days they are 
thronged with motley crowds, 
who have come from far and 
near in their canoes to ex- 
change their gleanings from 
the forest and streams for 
clothing, salt fish, medicine 
and jewelry. There are no roads worth men- 
tioning ; a few forest paths lead to the huts 
of those who cultivate small patches of yams and 
mandioca. 

Here are found Portuguese, Jews, Brazilians 
(which means a great variety), pure Indians, 
negroes, Chinese, and those intermediate suggest- 
ive of a combination of several or all. 

The foreigners, of which there are quite a 
number, including English, French, Germans 
and Americans, represent the commercial and 
banking interests. 

There is little to break the monotony of every 
day commercial activity beyond the arrival of a 
theatrical troupe or some unusual ‘ feste’’ in 
honor of a patron saint. 


UP THE 


AMAZON. 


NATIVE HOUSE ON RIVER. 


To a visitor-the place is full of interest ; the 
houses, usually of one story, covered with red- 
tiled roofs and faced with white-enameled tiles, 
ornamented with grotesque figures in all colors ; 
the total absence of beds, as all Brazil sleeps in 
hammocks ; curious dress, seemingly unsuitable, 
being very frequently black with black hats ; 
the absence of ladies on the streets, except en 
to church ; the absence of pews in the 
churches, all the congregation coming prepared 
with a cushion and kneeling on the tiled floor. 

The impression that all the church sextons 
have gone mad at once and have attacked their 
respective church bells with sledge-hammers is 
very natural, as at most unreasonable hours the 
bells, which if tolled properly would be pleasing, 
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are discordantly hammered upon for a half hour 
atatime. The accompanying bursting of rock- 
ets in daylight and at all times of day, further 
tends to increase the peculiar din, which is the 
public notice that high mass is on. 

There is a difference of sixty feet between the 
low and high water, consequently at low tide an 
immense stretch of sand appears be- 
fore the town. A large iron pier ex- 
tends from the Custom House, and 
at the end is a hoisting crane, used for 
landing heavy goods; but the bulk 
of all steamers’ cargoes are discharged 
into lighters and landed on the beach. 

From the shore the dark, 
clear waters of the Rio Negro 
can be seen running 
parallel to the muddy 
torrent of the Amazon, — 
and thus they run for 
many miles side by side. 
In the season of high 
water, however, the cur- 
rent of the Amazon 
seems to completely 
dam up the mouth of 
the Rio Negro. 

The Amazon is full 
of interest from _ its 
source to its mouth. 
To the commercial world it holds opportunities 
for development in its wealth of valuable woods 
and presents a good field for the cultivation 
of cocoa, sugar and other tropical products. 
Upwards of one hundred varieties of yalu- 
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able woods have been discovered in one acre of 
Amazonian forest, and it is singular that these 
woods of the tropics are seldom found in groves, 
all of one kind, as is the case with the forests of 
the temperate zone. This fact has up to the 
present time been the chief cause of this indus- 
try being undeveloped on the Amazon; but the 


superior facilities for trans- 
portation must soon bring 
it to the front. 

The india-rubber trees are now being planted 
along the river by some of the most far-seeing, 
and in time will bring them rich reward. The 
trees as they are found in the forest are bled to 
their utmost, causing their death in a few years. 

Not so those which 

are cultivated ; being 

| on private property, 

they can be tapped at 
the proper time. 

Aside from the com- 
mercial aspect, the 
Amazon region ap- 
peals to all through 
its mysteries of wild, 
luxuriant vegetation 
and diversified, curi- 
ous animal life. There 
is one great monster 
which will not permit 
of being classified as 
either animal or veg- 
itable ; it is the dread- 
ed ‘‘ bore’? which fre- 
quents the northern 
mouth of the river. 


It is a singular tidal phenomenon which occurs 
during the days nearest the full and new moon ; 
instead of taking nearly six hours to rise, the tide 
attains its greatest height in a few minutes. The 
water rolls in from the ocean in a series of gigan- 
tic waves, each twelve or fifteen feet high, fol- 
lowing each other in quick succession, accom- 
panied by a great, roaring noise. In less than 
ten minutes the river is flowing along serenely, 
having risen forty feet. It is net singular, there- 
fore, that crafts of all kinds shun the great north- 
ern mouth of the Amazon, with its destructive 
bore and ten-mile current, and, instead, seek the 
Para River, or southern mouth. 

From the decks of the ocean steamer as she 
runs up the river the panorama is ever changing 
and refreshing. But to see the river to best ad- 
vantage a trip on one of the Amazon Steamship 
Company’s boats should be taken. These afford, 
by their frequent stops, an opportunity to study 
the curious river towns. The steamers start from 
Para, and all ocean ves- 
sels stop there en route 
up the river. For many 
years that place held 
complete control of the 
entire Amazon trade, 
but there is now sharp 
rivalry between it and 
Manads. The fact that 
both cities continue to 
grow both in size and 
commercial importance 
goes to show how much 
room there is for devel- 
opment in this vast river 
basin. 

Leaving Para, with 
its gray cathedral tow- 
ers and many points of 
interest, we steam up a 
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broad expanse of water called the Bay of Ma- 
rajo, and until the Breves River, connecting as a 
short cut to the main Amazon, is reached, there 
is little of interest except the study of life on 
board. 

Beds are a rarity in Brazil, and when one is 
found there is always a suspicion of scorpions and 
centipedes and a musty smell, none of which is 
conducive to perfect slumber. Therefore the first 
change in the mode of living is adapting oneself 
to the hammock, or ‘‘reide,’’ as it is called ; and 
those who once learn the method of reclining in 
them will gladly renounce the bed. Indeed, they 
are admirably adapted to a warm climate. In 
the hammock there is the satisfaction that after 
a good shaking out and a close inspection only 
very enterprising individuals besides the vampire 
and the mosquito can molest you. Against these 
two latter a fine contrivance made of mosquito 
netting in the form of a canopy is adjusted to fit 
over the strings and completely cover the sleeper. 
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The steamers are built much 
on the style of our excursion 
boats, having clear decks fore 
and aft, through the centre of 
which, on the after deck, is 
located the dining-table. On 
either side, the entire length 
of the boat, are arranged ham- 
mock hooks and bars, to a 
pair of which each passenger 
lays claim as he boards, tying 
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ip his hammock. There the lazy Brazilian swings 
all day and sleeps all night, except for a few mo- 
ments when the meals are announced ; then he 
rolls out of his hammock and dispatches what is 
set before him with a rapidity which is the only 


characteristic bordering on activity for which I 


can give him credit. 

Ladies are not supposed to appear on this 
deck, but must remain in one of the musty 
cabins amidships, ex- 
cept when at their 
meals. Wishing to 
maintain the conyen- 
tionalities of the coun- 
try, I selected one of 
these rooms for my 
wife and self, but 
before domiciling our- 
selyes, being prompt- 
ed by a spirit of in- 
vestigation, we raised 
up the mattress. 
From dark 
ner gigantic 
roaches scampered 
off; from another a 
large hair spider re- 
treated. These were 
speedily vanquished. 


one cor- 


several 
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But when our further investigations brought to 
light a large scorpion, who promptly challenged 
us with claws and sting, we retreated to the 
deck ; and during the remainder of the voyage a 
lady’s hammock swung there both day and 
night, the object of considerable comment, but 
excusable on the ground of our being ‘* Ameri- 
canos.’’ 

An idea of the vast size of the river cannot be 
so readily obtained on the trip up as on the down 
voyage, since, in order to evade the swiftest cur- 
rent, the main channel is avoided; thus fre- 
quently it occurs that courses are sought which 
will barely admit of the passage of the steamer 
without striking the branches of trees projecting 
from either side. The steamer enters a series of 
these narrow passages from the Bay of Marajo, 
winding continually through a wealth of Juxuri- 
ant vegetation, which meets the water wherever 
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the eye rests. More 
varieties of palms 
are reported from 
this locality than 
from any other 
spot on the globe. 
Their graceful, 
plumed heads are 
reared on every 
side, bearing be- 
neath their crests 
clouds of white 
and yellow blos- 
soms or yast clus- 
ters of yellow or 
red fruit. India- 
rubber trees, giant ee: 
cotton-trees, and a  -< 
hundred varieties, 
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crowd and struggle 

for standing-room 

and their share of the life-giving sun’s rays; 
clinging to the trunks and upper sides of limbs 
are myriads of orchids, wild pines and parasites, 
while great vines wind serpentlike about the 
trunks, and throw shoots and flowers triumph- 
antly above the topmost bough of the tree. 
There is one tree here (and in the Tropics 
generally) called the wild fig or ‘‘ Judas-tree.”’ 
It starts as a hairlike vine or root, twining con- 
fidingly about a forest giant, and in the end it 
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crushes or absorbs its supporter’s vitality, and 
stands as a giant in its stead. 

All these crowd their heads over to see you 
pass, and are again reflected in the placid water ; 
screaming water-fowl fly, startled from their quiet 
feeding-grounds ; snowy herons by the hundreds 
sit on bits of driftwood, eying us suspiciously 
and flying reluctantly before us. Parrots, trou- 
pials, toucans, bush turkeys and an occasional 
monkey give animation to the scene. 
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Here and there, set in the wall of forest, a na- 
tive hut appears ; some on stilts, others on slight 
elevations of the bank. As the steamer passes 
the inhabitants swarm out, waving their hands, 
seemingly enjoying the break in the monotony of 
the day. Women and children predominate, 
children being especially numerous. The wants 
of these people go little beyond the few necessi- 
ties as adjuncts to a fish and mandioca diet. 
Clothing is not a consideration amongst the chil- 
dren, and is little more than an apology with 
the adults. Yet life runs on here as elsewhere, 
and ends beneath the frail white cross, which, 


admiration, must indeed be blasé. Strange-look- 
ing canoes, with brown sails set, or with broad- 
bladed paddles, glide noiselessly along, some 
bound on long journeys, others returning from 
a day’s fishing. They waye their hats in saluta- 
tion and are soon lost to sight. : 

As the sun sets the sky begins to glow with 
colors never seen in combination elsewhere. The 
placid stream, unrippled now by the slightest 
breeze, reflects most vividly the splendor in the 
west—all framed in the wall of green forest, 
makes a picture baffling description. Suddenly 
the night shuts down, and from the recesses of 
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here and there, beside a lonely hut, shows that 
some from the house have joined the great army 
of the dead. Pathetic indeed is the sight of the 
lonely cemetery by the river bank, with its hun- 
dreds of white crosses, walled in on either side 
by forest ; not a habitation in sight, nor an ap- 
proaching road. Here each family must supply 
its own undertaker, grave-digger and hearse—the 
canoe. 

But there are bright, joyful sights, full of noy- 
elty at every bend of the stream, to drive away 
the thoughts of gloom ; and the person who can 
gaze on this wealth of forest, stream and sky, 
and not feel stirred within him a keen sense of 


ah 


the forest strange, 
weird noises reach 


pee et be the ear; great 


toads start up 
their guttural croaking, night-birds with wild 
cries join the chorus ; crickets and grasshoppers 
fiddle on all kinds of strings ; immense ‘‘elec- 
tric beetles,’’? with great ‘candle power,” go 
flashing in mad swoops through the tree-tops ; 
from the dark tangle comes an almost human 
voice—the little gray owl—ealling, loud and 
clear, ‘‘ Who are you?—who are you?” As the 
first streak of dawn appears the forest seems 
suddenly to tremble with a terrifie uproar ; it 
seems as if all the vassals of his satanie majesty 
were set loose in chorus. But it is only the 
howling monkey saluting the morning and his 
fair mate. . 


Soon the broad main 

river is reached, and a cent 
little later the steamer 
drops anchor off a 
quaint little town, a 
counterpart of which is 
to be found at long in- 
tervals, where the 
contour of the ground 
will permit. The 
houses are commonly 
arranged facing the 
river, with a church 
centrally located ; usually faced with white tiles 
and covered with red roofs, they make a pretty 
contrast with the dark-green forest, which seems 
to be ready to overwhelm them, so closely does 
it crowd. 

At the town of Obidos the river is confined be- 
tween two headlands, and is two and a quarter 
miles wide and 300 feet deep. Indeed it is im- 
possible for the boats to anchor, so they run 
their bows up to the bank and make fast to trees. 
All the way, as stops are made, the loading of 
cargo from cranky canoes, the antics of the natives 
and their odd Portuguese jabberings afford end- 
less amusement. 

Some of the old pilots speak English, and 
from them I have heard many stories of wild ad- 
ventures amongst the savages living about the 


‘headwaters of the various rivers; some are 


cannibals, others make a yellow clay a part of 
their diet, and in consequence haye abnormally 
developed abdomens. The blow-gun and _ poi- 
soned arrow are employed in both the chase and 
in warfare, but these can only be found in re- 
mote parts. 

Let us take a peep at life in the forest. Visit- 
ing Brazil for the second time, I took my wife 
with me, and spent three months in the jungle. 
We had as headquarters the house of a sugar 
planter, eight miles from the town of San- 
tarem, near the mouth of the Tapajos River. 
During our short stay we collected four hundred 
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specimens of birds and many thousands of in- 
sects and butterflies. Of the four hundred speci- 
mens of birds, twenty-one species proved to be 
new to science. 

It was not necessary to go beyond the picket 
fence which surrounded the house to enter into 
the spirit of the woods. Evidences of the wild- 
ness were continually intruding themselves upon 
us. With my gun ever ready, I captured many 
magnificent specimens of parrots, toucans, maw- 
caws, ete. At night the denizens of the forest 
seemed to press still closer. Large fruit-eating 
bats hovered about the house, and small bats 
with a short snout were so thick that the few 
mosquitoes which ventured out of hiding were 
soon snapped up. 

Jaguars were frequently heard about the house 
at night, and many times we have listened to 
their wailing howl as they prowled about the 
suburbs of the clearing. Evidence of the in- 
truder was often to be seen in the unmistakable 
imprint in the sand the following day. The 
jaguar is very fond of dogs as a diet, and he fre- 
quently captures those belonging to the work In- 
dians who settle near the estate. Strange to say, 
but few people are killed by this fierce animal, 
which is but little inferior to the tiger in prowess. 
Oxen, goats, dogs and poultry seem to afford the 
chief attraction outside of his forest menu. 

For people who are afraid of bats, spiders and 
various creeping things, forest life will hold no 
charm. On the raf- 
ters of our bed- 
room _ tarantulas 
were always to be 
seen and one night 
we counted nine of 
these hairy spiders 
spreading almost as 
large as your hand. 
They had never 
molested any one, 
so they were per- 
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mitted to share our room. Vampire bats were 
very common, and often feasted on the domestic 
animals, but owing to the mosquito canopy over 
our hammocks we were never molested, yet the 
flutter of their wings was often heard. 

The diet is so totally different from our own 
that it deserves notice. Pork, venison, monkey- 
meat, agouti, parrots, wild turkeys and chickens 
were eaten as circumstances permitted. Bread 
was a great luxury and in its place mandioca 
meal, not unlike cracked corn, was eaten un- 
cooked, being thrown into the mouth by a dex- 
terous pitch from the ends of the fingers. The 
‘pirarucu,’’? a large, coarse fish, is dried and 
eaten much as is our codfish, but it is inferior. 

It might seem but a dreary monotony to 
many, but to those who wish to study nature 
from its most lavish pages, the opportunity 
which we had was unequaled. With access, by 
canoe paths or ‘‘igarapés,’’? to the Amazon; 
with bridle paths through forest lanes, and by 
wild, untraveled jungles, we were enabled to vary 
our trip. When using the canoe my wife liked 
to accompany me, so with lunch, gun, fishing- 
rod and collecting-box we spent days never to 
be forgotten. With an old Indian to paddle the 
canoe, we traveled miles through the flooded 
forest paths, returning back at night loaded with 
specimens and filled with enthusiasm over the 
wonderful sights seen in so comfortable and 
unique a fashion. A week’s trip back into the 
untraveled jungle af- 
forded experiences suf- 
ficiently exciting to 
satisfy the most san- 
guine hunter. Deer, 
wild hogs, peccaries, 
tapir, water hogs, 
troops of monkeys, 
snakes, wild turkeys, 
great blue mawcaws, 
and last, but not least, 
the jaguar were met 
with. These were each 
seen at different times, 
and it was our good 
fortune to secure speci- 
mens of all but the 
tapir. In the Brazilian 
forest the hunter must 
be continually on the 
alert, as there is always 
a possibility of en- 
countering some pec- 
caries, wild hogs, or 
the jaguar, which fact 
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lends a keen delight to the cote 
are specially numerous and exception y 
tiful. The great blue morpho frequents 
wooded roads and shady places, flashing hi: 
metallic green Wings as he dashes across so 
sunny spot, and is quickly lost to view in t 
thick jungle. A most interesting and nume 
ous variety is called the heliconia. 
quent the sunny glades in the forest, 
several species can be seen at a time, Aas. 
lazily along; they do not fear the fly catenin, 


pe being ‘well protected in the reputation 


less icHeesbTe iene hari in the wee ¢ 
mates. Yet there are many trees which | 


among the branches, and many of them be 
curious and beautiful flowers, which last | 
weeks. 

The natives are a kind-hearted race, shiftless — 
in the extreme, but honest and home-loying. 
Living in houses made of palm-thatch, cultivat- 
ing a small patch of yams and bananas, free from _ 
the cares of a busy world, their lives are a pic- 
ture of rest and contentment. 

The lack of knowledge concerning the Amazon 
region is surprising, and few people realize its 
accessability and the short time required for a 
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visit. The comfortable steamers of the Booth 
Steamship Company and the Red Cross line leave 
New York every two weeks. The round trip oc- 
cupies six weeks, permitting a stay of a week or 
ten days in Manaos and a few days at Para, go- 
ing and coming. To the tourist looking for new 
fields and new experiences, or for the invalid or 
overworked, a trip up this equatorial river will 
repay the former in pleasure and the latter in re- 
newed health. 

The average temperature which is 79° (Fahr. ), 
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reaching a minimum of 72° and a maximum 
of 86°, leaves no fault to be found. 

I say to the over-particular and those who 
seek to criticise, stay home. But to the great 
majority who realize the facts, and go for in- 
formation and the enjoyment of all that is 
new and novel, you will make no mistake in 
taking the trip. 

Nore.—To Captain J. H. Johnson, of the steamer 
Origen, I am indebted for the views of the city of 
Manaos, secured on one of his recent voyages. 
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Bye beak. GAR PREY: 


Letter from Cecil Wainwright to Charlie Summers. 


August 4th.—Dear old chap, I got here all 
right on Saturday, and yesterday I spent the 
whole day in a boat on the river, with a pipe, 
and a book which I did not read. I feel regu- 
larly used up and played out. I could not even 
write a letter if it had to be posted, but I shall 
finish this at the rate of half-a-dozen lines a day, 
and send it to you by the end of the week. The 
place suits very well, and the harbor is jolly. 
No, dear boy, I can’t even send you a paragraph 
about it. The thought of the paper is loathsome 
to me. 

Wednesday.—Rather less of a worm to-day. I 
went for an early dip this morning, and met two 
splendid specimens of the Rugby boy. I fancy 
I shall get all the local color I want for my pub- 
lic school story. I have made a few notes, so 
you may gather I am feeling rather more fit. 
We are going out fishing this afternoon, and 
they are to dine with me this evening; they 
are young enough to think that something of a 
distinction. 

Thursday.—Rugby up-to-date is very fine; I 
have really got all the material I need, but we 
play the return match to-night ; that is to say, I 
make the acquaintance of the family. I expect 

a slow evening, and no copy; I’ve seen the pa- 


rents, and they look dull and high bred. There’s 
a daughter, too, but I don’t expect to be allowed 
to flirt with her. 

I could send you an article on this place if it’s 
wanted badly next week ; there are points about 
it. Don’t expect anything smart, however ; I 
have not had a single idea yet. 

Friday night.--I must post this before ten if 
you are to get it to-morrow night. The Rugby 
evening was a great success. Mildred is a stun- 
ning girl ; quiet and well bred, without an atom 
of side. The kind of thing I have described 
scores of times, but never believed in till now. 
She made one sit up without feeling a bit stiff. 
They have a furnished house here, and have 
their own servants, and do the thing in tip-top 
style—very different to anything we have in 
Brixton, old man. It was awfully lucky you 
put in my dress things. I actually hesitated 
about putting them on—you may fancy I was 
glad I had done so when I saw the kind of peo- 
ple they were. I think I went down rather well. 
We had some music and I did Chevalier foi 
them. I knew that was all right, but I did not 
venture on any others. They were immensely 
pleased. Paterfamilias beamed, and begged me 
to come again when I said ‘‘good-night.’’? I 
hoped Mildred would second the invitation, but 
she didn’t ; however, she joined the fishing ex- 
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pedition to-day, which I wanted to suggest last 
night, and daren’t. You won’t think I have 
made much use of my opportunities when I tell 
you we talked about books the whole blooming 
time; but the sort of thing that goes down in 
Brixton won’t do here. Besides, Mildred isn’t a 
hit like other girls. She has an immense rever- 
ence for literature, has read all the right sort of 
things, and can talk well about them. She 
seemed surprised to find I had also. I have not 
given myself away yet, so she does not know how 
we poor deyils have to be up-to-date in our 
knowledge of literature, whether we care for 
reading or not. 

Let me have a line saying how things are with 
you. Yours ever, Cc. W. 


From the same to the same. 


August 14th.—Dear Charlie, I’ve left you the 
devil of a time without answering yours; the 
truth is, ve had no time for letter-writing. I 
can’t pretend to give you a detailed account of 
the past week, but if you fill in the omissions 
freely with Mildred you won’t be far out. This 
whole connection is going to turn out a jolly 
good thing for us, I can see. Paterfamilias has 
a big share in the ‘‘ Evans Brothers & Condy” 
concern—both the weekly and the monthly. I 
have a shrewd suspicion he is Evans Brothers 
from something he said ; anyway, he has offered 
me an introduction to both editors, and you know 
how hard it is to get in there. I see vistas, my 
boy! Which will you have, the weekly or 
monthly, when we are offered the editorships ? 
I expect they will ask me to their place in Brigh- 
ton, too ; and there will be a chance of no end of 
‘pars’? about the smart people in their set. 

Sunday.—Dear old boy, when I read over what 
I have written above, I am ashamed of my futile 
attempts to deceive you. Perhaps I was trying 
to deceive myself, too—I don’t know. The long 
and the short of it is, ’'m in love, and if Mildred 
won’t have me—but there, I won’t think of it. 

Tt was partly your letter this morning made 
me know it. Dear old chap, you must stow that 
sort of thing ; it’s all very well at Brixton, but it 
doesn’t fit here. It put me ina cold sweat just 
to think that she might chance to see your letter. 
She won’t, though, for I’ve burnt it. I can’t tell 
you how different it is from what you think. 
There’s not a bit of flirtation in it. I don’t be- 
lieve she knows the meaning of the word. I 
can’t in the least tell whether ?’m making any 
way. She’s so innocent and so artless that some- 
times her enthusiasm carries her entirely out of 
the reserve that is natural to her; but next time 
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I see her we are back at exactly 
I can’t give you a better idea of 
this is from anything you and I have 
than by telling you that I don’t 
Mildred yet. Her very innocence mi 

afraid to take the least advantage. I'll gi 
an instance of the kind of thing she does. 
day we were alone on the river, for the b 
landed, and she wanted to take an oar. — 
to pass me in the boat, and, just as I had 
her hands in mine and the other resting 
arm, which was as nearly as possible rou 
waist, she stopped to look at a jelly-fish or 
thing over the edge of the boat. If any 
told me a month ago that I should hold 
that position for thirty seconds, and not ki 
I should have called him a liar; but Mildr 
taught me many things. She passed on 
place when the fish had gone, without the 
est notion, I am sure, that she had been 
danger. 
So you see where I am, dear boy. I ean’ 
you a word as to my chances. She likes m 
sure; but these high-bred girls don’t make 
selves cheap ; I don’t suppose I shall really 
till—well, till just before I come back to 
which will be Thursday, I suppose. I d: 
hurry it more than that—to make things su re 
and I fancy she will think even that rather rap 
It would take a long course of Modern Life 
pare her for a really wp-to-date courtship. 

I knew the approved method at Brighton, 
believe the simplest way is the safest. A 
same, I have risked a little Browning with good 
effect, I think. 
By the way, I want you to send me hal 
dozen numbers of Modern Life; not the 
ones—May and June were about my best mon 
I think. She’s immensely interested in the ic 
of journalistic work, and I’ve promised to let her 

see some of my things. e 
Good-by, old man. Wish me well through it. 
Yours ever, ©. W. — 


The same to the same. 


August 19th, Tuesday night.—Dear old boy, 
many thanks for your good wishes, and for the 
bundle of papers. I can’t sleep to-night, so I 
shall get rid of the time over a letter to you. 
To-morrow—or to-day, for it’s past midnight—1 Fe 
shall know the worst—or the best, if the fa 
haye that in store for me. Thursday you'll see 
me. 
Charlie, if you could know that girl! She 
reads a new meaning into life for me. I 
I’ve been fooling away my time all these 


but, please God, I'll make a new start now, with 
Mildred to help me. There is no doubt every 
fellow is bound to make the best use he can of 
the influence he has. Reads like awful rot, but 
you should hear her say it. I make things sound 
second-rate when I try to jot them down after- 
ward, but in her mouth they are the purest 
poetry and the truest wisdom. 
Don’t think me a raving lunatic, dear boy. 
Yours, »C. W. 


Letter from Mildred Churchill to Mabel Wyatt. 


Saturday, August 2nd.—My dearest Mab, I was 
so delighted to get your letter; writing to you 
and getting your answers is the only consolation 
Ihave in this place. It is even worse than I 
thought when we first came. The boys enjoy it, 
of course, for they have plenty of boating and 
fishing. Mamma is perfectly happy when she 
can take out her water-colors, and for papa one 
place is as good as another for smoking and 
reading. I am the only person to whom it really 
matters, and it does seem hard that I am the 
only person who was not considered. Words 
fail me in trying to describe this desert. The 
place bristles with women of all ages and sizes, 
and there isn’t a single man! You ask if there 
isn’t a pier? My dear, there’s not even a prom- 
enade! There is no sand, so we are certainly 
spared the nigger minstrels and the donkeys, but 
there is nothing to do but the river, and we go 
to solemn picnics every day, either for lunch or 
tea, which I am sure no one enjoys except the 
servants. When we have all eaten too much, the 
boys go fishing, mamma gets to work sketching, 
and papa and I go to sleep in the boats over our 
respective books. 

I told you I did not think the shops would be 
much good ; it turns out they are absolutely futile. 
You ask for something you don’t want and they 
haven’t got, and instead of showing you a lot of 
other things, they offer to send for it, so you 
have nothing to do but decline politely and go 
out. I defy you to spend more than five minutes 
in any shop in the place. 

Monday.—There was no use posting this yes- 
terday, so I waited to finish it to-day, and, as it 
turns out, I have another letter of yours to an- 
swer, and an ‘‘excitement’’ to chronicle. What 
a lovely time you are having at Cowes! How I 
do envy you! I like the description of your 
frocks immensely ; the white serge yachting frock 
is too fascinating, and the way you have had the 
waistcoat cut is the most original thing I have 
seen. I am sure it will suit you perfectly. What 
a lucky girl you are to have something to wear 
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them for! You will hardly believe me when I 
tell you that after the first day I have never 
changed my frock till evening. I wear a serge 
skirt and a shirt from morning till night ! 

But I am forgetting the ‘‘ excitement.’’? There 
is a little church four miles up the river, to 
which you can go by boat. I got the boys to 
row me there yesterday, and as we were coming 
home we passed a boat with a young man asleep 
init. I was steering, so I went as close to it as 
I dared. He is a nice-looking young man, a 
gentleman, I think ; but it’s so difficult to tell 
in flannels. At any rate, I mean to haye him 
in attendance here before the week’s out, if he’s 
at all presentable, though how it’s to be managed 
I don’t know yet. I daresay you are surprised 
that there should be any thrill about a single 
young man ina boat. With your herds of men 
you can’t imagine the point to which one is re- 
duced in a desert like this. Do write to me soon, 
and help to make life endurable. 

Always, dearest Mabel, yours devotedly, 
MILDRED. 
The same to the same. 


August 6th.—My darling Mabel, the capture of 
the young man is proceeding, though not too 
easily. I bribed the boys to make his acquaint- 
ance, and they met him this morning out bathing. 
You would think the thing was done then, but 
no, they have turned naughty ; as they find him 
‘no end of a decent sort,’’ they mean to keep 
him to themselves. I have tried more bribing 
without effect, and now I must persuade papa to 
send him a polite message, for the boys are to 
dine with him this evening, and they’re as con- 
ceited as possible about it. 

Thursday.—It’s all right. Myr. Wainwright is 
to dine here this evening, but he’ll have to be 
very interesting to be worth all the trouble I’ve 
taken. I don’t think I should haye done it, but 
the boys are so obstinate, and they swore they 
would not ask him. Tl add a line to-morrow, 
and tell you what he’s really like. 

FPriday.—Really, dearest Mabel, he isn’t at all 
bad. Quite presentable and that sort of thing, 
and it really doesn’t matter about antecedents, 
because of course one need never know these 
people afterward. I don’t suppose I should find 
him at all amusing if I had all your men to com- 
pare him with, but here he really does very well. 
The boys discovered that he is something liter- 
ary ; they found a notebook of his in the boat 
when they were bathing, so I put all the yellow- 
backs out of the way, and left a few volumes of 
poems and things about, and went in for being 
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intellectual. It went down beautifully, and we 
talked books the whole time in the boat to-day, 
much to the boys’ disgust. I forgot to mention 
that they wanted to prevent me from going out 
with them to-day, and I had to do some more 
bribing. They are costing me quite a fortune, 
but they threatened to ‘‘give me away,’’ and 
I’ve had to let them smoke in the boat and not 
tell papa, and to pay for their tobacco into the 
bargain. Isn’t it disgusting? 


Always your loving MILDRED. 


The same to the same. 


August 15th.—My dearest Mabel, I am not 
sure that in some ways it isn’t more amusing to 
have one man all to yourself than half a dozen 
that you share with other people. This one is 
as devoted as even you could desire. He is fast 
getting to the speechless stage, and our conversa- 
tions have some of the excitement of skating on 
thin ice, for with that class one doesn’t quite 
know how near one is to an explosion. The 


metaphor is a little mixed, but it expresses what 
Imean. Here is a specimen of our conyersa- 
tion ; it was after he had confessed to being a 
journalist : 

She. How very interesting ! And what a wide 
influence it gives you ! 

He. Well, yes, I suppose so ; you mean, if the 
paper has a big circulation. 

She. Of course. It multiplies your power to 


do good a thousandfold. 
He (very modestly). H’m—I don’t know—I 


““} WAS STEERING, SO I WENT AS CLOSE 
TO IT AS I DARED.’? 


can’t say—I never looked at my work exactly in 
that way. The most I hoped for was to give a 
little pleasure. 

She (enthusiastically). Ah! but is not giving 
pleasure the highest possible good ? 

He (admiringly). Perhaps you're right, Miss 
Churchill ; by Jove! I never thought of that. 

She (pensively). But how limited, even in 
that, the sphere of most people is ! 

He. Oh! (Inarticulate rapture). 

IT think the chief charm is in his being differ- 


om the people we generally meet. It’s im- 
possible to know just how he will take things, 
and it’s interesting to see how far one can go. 
He has got a most tremendous respect for me, 
and that makes it safe to do things one daren’t 
with any man in our own set. I can’t give in- 
stances, but you know just the sort of thing I 
mean. There is only one thing I am afraid of— 
that mamma or the boys will notice something. 
He insisted on reading ‘‘The Last Ride To- 
gether’’ the other day, when we were in the 
boat, and the boys were not more than a dozen 
yards away. You know how voices carry on the 
water, and he read with so much feeling I was 
sure they would suspect something, but luckily 
they were only thinking of the fish. Altogether, 
dear, this has been an alleviation ; but for Mr. 
Wainwright and your letters this place would 
have been quite intolerable. 


Your most loving Mi_prep. 


The same to the same. 


August 20th.—My dearest Mabel, I’ve had 
such a dreadful day. I hardly know how to be- 
gin to tell you. I was in the summer-house 
reading some numbers of Modern Life Mr. Wain- 
wrigat had sent (by the way, I am sending some 
of them on to you; they are so funny you must 
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Aut day long the wind was silent, 
For its boisterous work was done, 
And the clouds, a gloomy curtain, 
Hid the glory of the sun. 

And I thought of vanished flowers— 
Of the lily’s dewy sheaves, 

And the purple violets buried 
Under black and sodden leaves. 


But a flake of lustrous whiteness 
From the heart of twilight fell, 
And another, and another, 

Till they covered hill and dell. 
Pearly wreaths and fairy garlands 
On the naked boughs had grown, 
And the hut was made a palace, 
And the broken stile a throne. 
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see them, though of course they are rather vul- 
gar). Well, [saw Mr. Wainwright coming across. 
the garden. My dear, he meant to propose! I 
saw it in his eye. I was desperate, for I would 
have given anything to avoid such a humilia- 
tion. Suddenly I had an inspiration. I pro- 
fessed to find his articles in Modern Life wanting 
in the high moral tone I had expected. I am 
afraid he was very much cut up. He said some 
things—I could not prevent it—about trying to 
live up to my ideal and that sort of thing. It 
was a horrid scene, and I could not tell him that 
he would be less amusing if he became more 
moral. I haye been feeling quite sick ever since 
he went, as if ’'d trodden on a worm. It’s all 
mamma’s fault for insisting on coming to this 
place. And what right have vulgar people to 
have any feelings? If he’d beena gentleman he’d 
have known I couldn’ t think of anything serious. 
I forgot to mention I wore my blue frock on 
Sunday when we went up the river to church. 
You remember the one you liked so much. Mr. 
Wainwright covered me with spray as we were 
putting off, and the salt water has completely 
taken the color out. I could ery with vexation 
when I think of it. And the boys have had all 
my quarter’s allowance. Do write and comfort 
your wretched Mivprep. 
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Then between the leaden vapors 
Shot the sparkle of a star, 
And adown the silver silence 
Came a voice, so faint and far 
That I strained my ears to listen 
To its musie sweet and low, 
As it told a wondrous legend 
Of the falling of the snow. 


“Tn the gardens of the angels 
All the blossoms that have died 
Bloom again, but pure and spotless 
As the garments of a bride ; 
And the flakes that softly flutter 
O’er the ramparts of the skies, 
Are the leaves of milk-white roses 
From the bowers of Parad'se.” 
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HE misfortunes of of Venezuela were known to comparatively few 
acountry, and not its until the recent territorial dispute arose ; and 
peaceful progress, attract the name of India has been synonymous with 
to it the attention of repose and a stagnant civilization till the ap- 
those in other lands. proach of famine disclosed the development of 
The China-Japan war, her railway system. 
the Cuban troubles, the The changes which have taken place in modern } 
Venezuelan dispute, il- India within the last generation has transformed | 
lustrate this; and now it from a lotus-eating, agricultural land, living in | 
that there is famine in the historie past, to a country-where manufac- 
India the eyes of other tures take an active lead, whose cotton goods are 
uations are turned to- rivaling those of Manchester in Eastern bazars, 
ward that country. The whose trade in jute is world-wide, and whose t 
material progress of Ja- teas are fast driving those of China and Japan | 
pan passed practically from the markets of the world. Such a busy | 
_ unnoticed until the per- scene as is shown in the illustration can be seen - 
fection of her army and navy came to be any day on the River Hooghly, on which Cal- 
tested in actual war; the wealth of the sugar cutta is built. 
and tobacco planters of Cuba was brought home For ages India has been self-centered and de- 
to us only when we read of the ruin which has pendent only on its own resources, growing with- 
overtaken so many of them ; the rich gold mines in its own borders all the food it consumed, and 
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HINDOO FAKIRS, 


exporting a few natural pro- 
ducts, such as spices, pearls 
and precious stones. Such 
light but valuable articles 
could easily be transported 
by carriers, on pack cattle 
and camels, and in remote 
parts of the country not yet 
reached by the railway sys- 
tem such methods still pre- 
vail, and travelers are con- 
veyed in camel carts, as shown 
in the accompanying illustra- 
tion (page 324). 

The modern development 
of the natural resources of 
India was made possible by 
the introduction of the rail- 
way into that country, re- 
mote districts having been 
linked together; and it is 
this alone which has made it 
feasible to carry to millions 
who would otherwise be stary- 
ing, even to death, the wheat 
grown in the rich fields of 
California and the great West 
—the newest part of a land 
undiscovered at the time when 
the ancient civilization of In- 
dia was in its zenith. Apart from steam, the 
one thing which has been the most potent factor 
in the leaven of commercial activity now working 
in India was the discovery that the tea plant 
grew wild in Assam. Its cultivation, first tried 
in a tentative way, proved so satisfactory that 
capital was readily forthcoming to develop such 
a promising source of wealth. It was soon seen 
that more labor was required than could be 
obtained in the thinly peopled jungle country, 
where only rieh virgin soil was available. 

The development of the railway system, which 
now reaches from end to end of the country, and 
covers more than twenty thousand miles of road, 
has made it possible to obtain labor from the 
“congested’’ districts, thus solving the great 
problem of oyer-population, as the demand ex- 
isting at one end of the line is filled by the sup- 
ply at many places through which it passes. 
This demand for labor is not confined to the 
mainland, but is equally urgent in Ceylon, where 
the great strides made in recent years by the tea 
industry has been the cause of high wages and 
other inducements being offered to attract labor 
fast enough to keep pace with the development. 
The result is that the Tea Districts of India and 
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SOME TEA-PICKERS. 


Ceylon, formerly so remote from the thickly pop- 
ulated tracts that their names even were un- 
known, are fast being peopled by.a most hetero- 
geneous collection of peoples. India’s vast pop- 
ulation is divided into many races, speaking dif- 
ferent tongues, and as widely dissimilar to each 
other as are the different nations of Europe. The 
accompanying group (page 325), taken in a tea 
garden, illustrates this in a forcible manner. The 
most casual observer could not fail to notice the 
distinct types of three races, and an ethnologist 
would readily place them. The three women 
standing in the background, on the left as one 
looks at the picture, belong to the Kolarian group 
of races, and are thus the descendants of one of 
the aboriginal peoples of India. The woman 
crouched in the corner with a babe in her arms 
is one of the mixed races resulting from a marriage 
between Aryan and aboriginal tribes in early 
times. The rest of the women are specimens of 
some Tibeteo- Burman tribes, Mongolians, dwellers 
mostly of the Himalayan regions. The history 
of the origin of each of the races composing the 
group in the picture must be searched for in 
such heroic poems as the Rig-Veda, in the shape 
of arrow-heads and implements of stone, and in 
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the structure of languages spoken by tribes and 
peoples now far removed from each other. 

What the discovery of America has been to 
the peoples of Hurope, so the tea gardens of In- 
dia and Ceylon are becoming to the races of the 
Hast—lands where peoples of different tongues, 
often in their own countries hostile to each other, 
are thrown together for the first time, and are 
harmonized by a communion of interests, and 
finally will be welded into one race speaking one 
language. 

There are other parallels. Coming from over- 

- populated places where ‘‘ every rood of land sus- 
tains a man,”’ where the only implements known 
are the rude wooden plow and the clumsy mat- 
tock, where the use of steam is unknown, where 
sanitation is unheard of, and where aspirations 
for any change in the mode of life find no vent ; 
to the broad, smiling acres of a well-planted tea 
garden, where land is plentiful and can be had 
almost for the clearing; where steam power is 
utilized in the ingenious machines which have, 
in Ceylon and India, entirely displaced the an- 
cient and filthy process of hand-rolling and ma- 
nipulating the tea-leaf still practised in China and 
Japan ; where cleanliness and order are the 
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watchwords, and where good pay and plenty of 
food is the portion of every man, woman and 
child, and where the intelligent and industrious 
can earn what, to people with their limited 
wants, is wealth. Such contrasts are found no- 
where else outside the land of the Stars and 
Stripes. 

The system of tea manufacture finds work for 
whole families, so that the sight of a mother, 
daughter and young grandchild picking the deli- 
cate leaves side by side is not uncommon. 
The men are employed at the harder field tasks 
or in attending to the numerous machines, where 
the leaf passes through the different processes of 
manufacture, untouched by hand—an important 
point to the consumer of tea who remembers that 
the work is all done in a tropical climate, in 
heated rooms, and that the filth which is com- 
municated to the leaf in China and Japan has no 
chance of contaminating the tea which comes 
from India and Ceylon. 

The work of the women and children is light 
indeed. The half dozen leaves shown in the ini- 
tial letter cut is what the planter calls a “ flush,” 
and of these they are expected to pick only the 
three topmost ones, consisting of two leaves and 
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a leaf-bud. As none of the coarser teas are 
made on modern gardens, such as ‘‘stem tea”’ 
and ‘‘brick tea,’’? which are peculiarly Chinese 
products, care is taken that none of the coarse 
leaves are plucked. 

When the vertical rays of the sun proclaim the 
hour of rest and refreshment, advantage is taken 
of the pause to spread out the leaves which have 
been collected, and pick out any stray coarse leaf 
that may have found its way into the basket. 


Such a scene is shown 
tions. 


in one of our illustra- 
The path leads probably to some cool 
pool, where the midday meal can be eaten, and 
the women bathe their hands and naked feet, 
while the children submerge their little brown 
bodies in the water. Then the afternoon’s task 
is faced again with the cheerfulness and light- 
heartedness so characteristic of these dwellers 
in sunny climes. 


The process of cultivation and manufacture of 
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tea in Ceylon and India is an interesting one. 
The tea bushes are planted in regular lines, 
about 4 ft. by 34 ft. apart, on estates clean- 
weeded every month, and varying in elevation 
but little above sea level to upward of 6,000 ft. 
At the lower elevations the teas are stronger, and 
the yield more abundant; on the higher hills 
the yield is less, but the teas are of purer and 
and their greater value 
The yield 
varies from 350 to 700 lbs. though sometimes in 
flat alluvial lands it exceeds 1,000 Ibs. an acre, 
The bushes are pruned once in every twelve, 
eighteen to twenty-four months, according to 
elevation—less frequently at the higher eleva- 
tions—-and te a height of from 21 to 36 in. or 


more delicate flavor, 


compensates for a smaller yield. 


thereabouts. 

The green leaf is plucked about every ten days 
—the tender bud and two soft leaves only being 
taken—and carried three times a day to the fac- 


tory in baskets. It is then spread thinly on tats 


(shelves made of Jute hessian) and 
left to wither until it becomes soft 
and flexible to the touch like an old 
kid glove. This it does in from 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours in 
fine weather, though in wet weather 
the process takes longer. It is then 
put into large rolling machines and 
rolled once or twice for from half 
an hour to an’ hour each time (the 
process varying in different factories), the ma- 
chines being carefully washed after each day’s 
work is finished. A 
The ‘‘roll,”? as the green sticky mass is now 
called, is then put into shallow trays or baskets 
to oxidize for from one to six hours, according 
to weather and temperature, at the end of which 
time it assumes a more or less bright copper 
color, and the oxidation is complete. The 
oxidized roll is next put into large firing ma- 
chines, through which it is passed at a temperature 
of from 180° to 240° Fahr., and in from four- 
teen to eighteen minutes comes out as made tea. 
The bulk, as it is now called, is then put into 
bins to cool, and on the following day is passed 
through a series of sifters with meshes of different 
sizes, which separates the finer from the coarser 
leaves, and produces the teas of commerce known 
as Broken (or Orange) Pekoe, Pekoe, and Pekoe 
Souchong, with a small residuum of Souchong 
fannings and dust. These are put away in sep- 
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arate bins ; and when enough tea has been made 
to allow of an invoice being dispatched, the teas 
are once more final-fired at a low temperature 
of about 150° to 160° Fahr., and packed hot in 
lead-lined chests and carefully soldered down 
to exclude the air, and are then sent from the 


factory in bullock carts and by rail to Calcutta, 


the port of shipment. 

It will be seen from this description of the 
methods pursued in Ceylon and India that the 
plans of the ancestor-worshiping Chinaman, who 
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follows ancient methods on the ground that he 
cannot improve on the ways of his father, have 
all been changed, and the ‘‘ ways that are dark 
and the tricks that are yain,’’ have given place 
to light, cleanliness and decency, that machines 
which are clean and not subject to skin disease 
have taken the place of the dirty, oily, greasy 
hands, or feet, of the Chinese methods. It is 
not that the Hindoo in his untutored state is 
very much cleaner than the Mongolian, but the 
system allows of no handling of the leaf. In- 
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deed some specimens of the Hindoo, such as the 
Fakirs, are probably as dirty creatures as ever 
stepped. These religious mendicants are often 
hideous objects, with their long, unkempt hair, 
ochre-bedaubed, half-naked bodies, and scanty, 
yellow robes. In the out of the way parts of the 
country, and in the self-governing Native States, 
they are often to be seen naked and not ashamed, 
and even in places under the direct administra- 
tion of the British Government the relation of 
piety to clothes seems in the minds of the na- 


tives to be on the inverse ratio. These vermin- 
haunted wretches, about whoni the odor of sane- 
tity clings in a very palpable manner, seem a 
different race of beings to the high bred people 
of the better classes, and no words can present 
this more clearly than the contrast between the 
dirty wretches and the delightfully clean, cool, 
olive-cheeked damsels found among the native 
ladies of India, as will be see by the illustra- 
tions, all of which are reproduced from photo- 
graphs. 


pair. 


‘2- HE carnival season was at 
® its height, and Havana, 
the Queen City of the 
Antilles, was filled to 
overflowing with arrivals 
from other cities on the 
coast of Cuba and from 
: the interior. 

On the occasion of the great ball given in the 
yast halls of the Casino Espafiol there was an 
assemblage that crowded the building to suffoca- 
tion. Not alone the belles of the Capital of 
Cuba —than whom none more beautiful ever 


graced a city of equal size—but their sisters from. 


the haciendas, and from those baronial estates 
where, for generations, they and their ancestors 
had been bred in wealth and waited on by lux- 
ury.. 

It was an hour when woman reigned supreme ; 
man was permitted only as her escort, attendant 
upon her wishes, a solicitant for her smiles, a 
suitor for her glances. 

It was nominally a masked ball; and there 
again woman had her ancient enemy at a disad- 
vantage ; at least, for once, he was obliged to 
fight in the open, to declare himself in his true 
colors, whilst she was given the advantage of 
ambush. This was decidedly in her favor, where 
the universality of brunettes might have given 
monotony to hair and eyes of midnight dark- 
ness, and where a blonde was an object of inter- 
est merely for her rarity. But, from her am- 
buscade of lace and flimsy domino, the fair Cu- 
bano sent most dangerous broadsides into the 
hearts of the susceptible sex, working a havoc 
that only time, and much of that, could ever re- 
Indeed, it was whispered in the willing 
ear of many a relenting beauty, that not even 
time could efface the memory of her charms, 
could repair the lacerated heart, could heal the 
wounds her lovely, cruel eyes had. made in 
manly breast ! 

She believed it, of course, as much as Eye be- 
lieved the Tempter, when he proffered the his- 
toric apple.. And the man believed, most cer- 
tainly, for man always loves a lie, if it enable 
him to score a point against a woman. Man 
loves to lie, and woman loves the liar. In Spain 
and Spanish America this passes current as an 
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axiom. Asa result the credulity of the fair sex 
is never strained, while its vanity is sufficiently 
nourished. 

Acting upon the assumption that, to obtain 
favor from the stately partner of his last waltz, 
he had only to tickle her vanity, a Spanish of- 
ficer was laying siege to the incognita on his 
arm. He was a tall and well-formed officer of 
the ‘‘ King’s Own,’’ with an air of distinction 
and character, accentuated by the medals on. his 
breast and the straps upon his shoulders. As to 
age, he was probably about twenty-five, and for 
the past ten years had seen service in the vari- 
ous colonial possessions of his mother - land. 
That he was accustomed to conquest, and 
brooked no thought of defeat, was apparent in 
his attitude of self-confidence. He was a hand- 
some specimen of his sex, and doubtless many 
a weak woman had been foolish enough to tell 
him so. 

But he was not meeting with his usual suc- 
cess in this instance, and he was piqued to find 
in his partner one who had evidently formed an 
estimate of himself not altogether flattering to- 
him, either as a man or a heart-breaker. His. 
flattery fell on cold or heedless ears ; his small- 
talk, with which he had regaled many a sweet lis- 
tener before, seemed so utterly insipid and insig- 
nificant that he was finally ashamed of it himself. 
It needs a receptive and indulgent listener to make 
warmed-over persiflage attractive. His hearer, 
while she bent a gracious head to his whispered 
nothings, was neither sympathetic nor even tol- 
erant. She had said nothing to contradict him, 
nor expressed dissent ; but her manner was alto- 
gether discouraging. Yet something held him, 
though his pride and _ self-love were sorely 
wounded ; indeed, her indifference stimulated 
him to further effort. 

Tall, with a form of matchless symmetry, 
robed in white, her only ornaments a strand of 
pearls around her throat and a double row band- 
ing the dark hair above her brow, she seemed 
to the ardent Spaniard a tropical Vesta. She 
personified purity ; and, to the jaded man-of- 
the-world, nothing can be more attractive, more 
seductive. The crowded salon, with its glare of 
mirrors, heavy scents of flowers and perfumery, 
its heats and noise, was most oppressive, and 
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both breathed a sigh of relief when the surging 
tide of humanity had tossed them outside into 
an ante-room, cooled by the plashing waters of a 
fountain. 

Colonel Castillo led his charge to a diyan and 
then took a seat near, but respectfully apart. 
The dancing had stopped, and now, yielding to 
his solicitations, she removed her domino, hay- 
ing satisfied herself by a glance into the salon 
that others were doing the same. With eager 
eyes the colonel awaited this unmasking ; with 
fluttering heart watched the white fingers remoy- 
ing the hideous object that marred the perfect 
beauty of that shapely head, poised upon its 
‘columnar throat of alabaster. And when, the 
process completed, she turned her eyes to his, 
from that moment he was her slave—her adorer. 
The mental similitude he had formed of a virg- 
inal creation was confirmed by the face, classic 
and Grecian in outline, with glorious, great eyes, 
deep wells of purity. 

He gasped and clasped his hands, and for an in- 
stant seemed as though he would have fallen 
prostrate at her feet ; but she ignored his evident 
admiration, swept him over with a glance in 
which was neither disdain nor hauteur, but an 
unapproachable remoteness, and then fell back 
against the cushions of the divan. 

Taking upa great fan of white ostrich plumes, 
she swept it gracefully in front of her face, 
slowly and with rhythmic motion. The Span- 
iard watched the supple play of the white wrist, 
the tournure of the rounded arm, bare to the el- 
bow ; followed with his eyes the undulations of 
the fan, and then said : 

a You have all the Spanish grace and mastery 
of the fan, sefiorita ; did you acquire it in our 
mother country ?”’ 


“*T was educated in Seville,’’ she answered, 


simply ; ‘‘ but Spain is no mother to me. Iam 
a Cubana.”’ 
“Well, call her a stepmother, then. Will 


you admit that relationship ?”’ 

‘““T admit nothing,”’ she slowly replied ; ‘‘ but, 
de veras—of a truth—she has ever been toward 
us more like the traditional stepmother than one 
bound to us by ties of flesh and blood.”’ 

The Spaniard should have been warned, and 
have retreated while he could have done so with 
honor. But he was of fighting blood, he could 
not but resent the disparagement of his beloved 
country. 

“‘At least you will grant that Cuba has been 
greatly indebted to Spain—owes to her much 
that she can never repay. You do not forget 
that Spanish sailors discovered this island, Span- 
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ish hidalgos settled it, Spanish ‘soldi 
for it during long centuries”? 

‘Oh, as to that,’’ she rejoined, wit 
gesture, ‘if Spain had not discoy 


the real that she should have been disco 
and by Spain. Indeed, if history tells” 
it would have been Better deferred.”’ 

‘Better deferred?’ repeated the officer. 
credulously. : 

‘“Yes, if thereby some other nation more hu 
mane, such as the English or the French, 
have found and oceupied this island.’ Sh e 
dropped the fan in her lap, risen from _ 
cumbent position, and into her cheeks ha 
a flush of carmine. Only a moment pre 
the officer had compared her to a marble 
so calm and cold, so frigid to all appeai 
But now, this statue was ern pa 


We all know, for her own priests and bish 
have left it on record, that Spain plundere 
murdered Be innocent, inoffensive inha 


discovered we wae exterminated them all- 
the number of hundreds of thousands. Not one 
was left alive—not one of their descendants I 
to-day. You know this, you cannot deny it 
Yet you speak of her as of one who has confer- 
red inestimable blessings.” 
She sank back again, recovered her jane ind 
slowly fluttered it as before. j 
‘“‘T do not deny this,’”? stammered the Span- 


iard, ‘‘but think of hie times in which it 
done. The whole world was rude and 
then. Our Crown had been to great exp 


and the men who had risked their entire for 
on those expeditions felt that they were en 
to be reimbursed, and so plan the nati’ 
—it seemed fair to them.’ J 

‘““No,”’ she rejoined, with a decisive shake of 
her head ; ‘‘ you cannot plead the age in whi 
they lived in extenuation. That has been ur: 
in defense of the atrocities of Philip II., o 
Inquisition, and scores of other Spanish infa- 
mies. But reflect, our Saviour had lived and 
preached the Gospel of gentleness a thousand 
years before that age was born. No, it is 
in the Spanish character, which is cruel 
cious, proud and unyielding. In the pro 
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of God, it seems, the Spaniards were given power 
over millions of unoffending peoples in this New 
World, but why has never been made clear !’’ 
“That is a serious arraignment of my coun- 
try,’’ said the officer, his manner stiffening some- 
what, a red spot burning in either cheek. 
““And a true one,’’ she rejoined. ‘‘ Oh, that 
this were all we of Cuba had to bring against 
Spain! We cannot forget—it would be impossi- 
ble—that our fathers and our brothers have been 
killed by her; that our properties have been dey- 
astated in modern times; yes, within twenty 
years.” 
“But, surely, you would not deny to Spain 
the right to punish rebellious subjects, to crush 
insurrection, to collect her taxes ?”’ 
““Assuredly I would! By what right does 
Spain now hold us in subjection? By what right 
impose upon us taxes that crush us to the earth, 
while she flourishes and fattens upon our very 
blood? Should not three hundred years of pos- 
session suffice her? Has she not wrung from 
this suffering island and people more than suffi- 
cient to appease her honor, or to requite her for 
all expenditure of conquest?” 
She had arisen now, and stood over the aston- 
ished Spaniard like an offended goddess, her 
glorious form erect, her eyes blazing at the re- 
membrance of her country’s wrongs. 
For the first time in his eventful life, Colonel 
Arturo Castillo felt a deep measure of respect, 
tinetured with admiration, for a woman. He 
had often admired, but rarely respected, mem- 
bers of the weaker sex, because his admiration 
was based upon some quality or qualities which 
did not compel regard. He rose and bowed, 
and, with his hand on his heart, replied : 
“*Sefiorita, it may be you are right; in which 
case I am grossly misled, since I am in the sery- 
ice of that tyrannical power you so strongly con- 
demn. But, for your sake, I could wish that all 
difficulties might be settled. Do you, indeed, be- 
lieve the barrier between us an insuperable one ? 
Is there no way in which I could win your 
favor ?”’ 
She swept him over with a glance, and an- 
swered, ‘‘No. As between you and me, there 
may be nothing save an armed neutrality. My 
opinions on this subject can never change ; your 
duty to your king and your country is the bar- 
rier that shall eyer separate us.’’ 
“ But I may eall, may I not? 
you are in town ?”’ 
“T doubt the wisdom of such a course. But 
here comes my father ; you may prefer your re- 
quest to him. Father, this is Colonel Castillo, 
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of the Alfonso XII. Battalion. He has requested 
your permission to call. Colonel Castillo, my 
father, General Del Monte.”’ 

General Del Monte was an elderly man, with 
white hair and beard, but with erect carriage and 
piercing black eyes. He scanned the young of- 
ficer keenly, then proffered his hand ; but with- 
drew it suddenly. 

‘Tt is a good old Spanish name, Castillo ; 
but I trust you are not related to the General 
Castillo who was in Cuba twenty years ago.”’ 

The officer flushed. 

‘‘He was my father,’’ he said, with an effort. 

““Ah !? Into the old man’s eyes came a hard, 
cold glitter, and he drew himself to his full 
height. But his voice was smooth and courte- 
ous, as he added: ‘‘Then, of course, you will 
know why I should not wish his son to enter 
my house. Emilia, my dear, behold the son of 
the man who caused your mother’s death. He 
commanded the troops that invaded our planta- 
tion—he gave the order that resulted in her re- 
ceiving a mortal wound. Come, we will go. 
Adios, sefior !’’ 

Leaning upon her father’s arm, Emilia Del 


‘ Monte swept past the Spaniard, with an inclina- 


tion of her head, leaving him transfixed. He 
watched the stately figure out of sight, then sank 
into a seat and clasped his head in both his 
hands. 

“‘Ha, hard hit, eh !’’ It was the voice of a 
brother officer, who had entered the room in 
time to witness the final act. Seeing the abrupt 
departure of the Del Montes, and noting the 
downeast appearance of Castillo, he coupled the 
two facts together and drew a correct conclusion 
from the premises. ‘‘ Well, don’t take it to 
heart, old man! You’re not the first victim that 
placid beauty has ensnared, immeshed, then 
transformed into an icicle by a glance from those 
magnificent eyes. No, no; of course not. She 
never does it from malice prepense ; it is just 
impossible to avoid falling in love with her ; ve 
done it myself. Yes, fact; but she never knew 
it, or, if she knew, never let on. So many have 
fallen in love with Emilia Del Monte that not to 
do so, here in Havana, is something exceptional. 
I had begun to look upon you as the possible ex- 
ception ; but I forgot you had never met her be- 
fore. And now you will have to go through the 
regular siege—one week of dumps, one week of 
doubt, and a week of convalescence ; then you'll 
be all right. Anyway, you might as well think 
so, you know ; for she has a lover—one who ab- 
sorbs all her time, all her devotion. What! you 
didn’t know? Well, don’t look so fierce! I 
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thought you might have discovered. that her 
sweetheart is Cuba, or rather she is the goddess 
all Cuba worships with a fervor far surpassing 
any mere love of mortal man. So you have dis- 
covered that? Well, much good may it do you. 
Your name alone will render you persona non 
grata in the household of the Del Montes. Come 
along; I’m going to see Aurora, down on the 
Calle San Miguel. She'll sing to us and dance 
for us, and that is the diversion for a man who 
has a hopeless passion to nurse.”’ 


Two years have passed since the ball at the 
Casino Espafiol, at which Colonel Castillo met 
Emilia Del Monte. During these two years the 
conflict was precipitated between the Spaniards 
and the patriots which at that time was impend- 
ing. For a twelvemonth past the island had 
been the scene of many a bloody encounter, and 
already the interior was one vast battlefield. The 
Spaniards were confined mainly to the coast 
cities, while the country parts were in the hands 
of the patriots. The torch had been applied to 
many a plantation, and the smoking ruins of 
dwellings and villages attested the widespread 
devastation. The great hacienda Del Monte, in 
the province of Puerto Principe, had thus far 
been exempt from ravage because it was the 
property of so well known a friend of Cuban in- 
dependence. But of late there had been rumors 
that the Spaniards themselves were to move 
against it and destroy what the Cubans had left 
intact. 

General Del Monte had been for months in 
the field actively assisting the cause of Cuba 
Libre; but when word reached him that his own 
estate was to be the object of attack, he took a 
handful of his most faithful men and hastened 
to its defense ; for alone in the great stone man- 
sion was Emilia, with hardly a servant remain- 
ing to attend her. All the able-bodied men had 
gone to the wars, leaving only the women be- 
hind, and most of these had fled to the towns 
and cities. The plantation was nearly deserted, 
with broad fields of cane uncut, mills idle, and 
an air of desolation over all. Emilia had been 
urged to retire to Puerto Principe or to Havana, 
but had refused to leave the estate while her 
father was in the field. He should have one 
place to retreat upon in event of disaster or of 
wounds, and, more than this, she made it a ral- 
lying spot for recruits to the insurgent ranks. 
Horses and forage were furnished them, provis- 
ions sent to troops in need, a hospital improvised 
in the deserted mill-houses. She became known 
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as the fair angel of the Cuban cause in Puerto 
Principe, and her name was never mentioned by 
the patriots without a blessing being coupled 
with it. 

It was. late one afternoon in June, at ‘the be- 
ginning of the rainy season, that her father ar- 
rived from the front. Emilia was standing in 
the western doorway, looking out over the rus- 
tling sea of cane, which extended away toward 
the surrounding hills as far as the eye could 
reach. Shading her eyes with one hand, she 
saw a little group of horsemen advancing, at 
their head a familiar figure—familiar, yet with 
an unwonted droop of the shoulders, the head 
swaying from side to side as though the rider 
had been sunstruck. Her heart gave a great 
leap, and she hastened down the path between 
the bamboos, and finally into the cane-field, 
meeting her father in the road. He was mount- 
ed upon a strange horse, and she was close upon 
him before he drew tein and recognized his 
daughter. His eyes were dull and leaden ; there 
was a blood-stain on the breast of his coat; one 
arm hung limp at his side. She was about to 
clasp his legs and grasp his hand, when one of 
his men spurred forward and signed to her to 
desist. 

‘“For the love of God, sefiorita ! let us get him 
into the house at once. We have had a hot skir- 
mish with the enemy ; they are riding close after 
us. They are a hundred to our one. We must 
barricade the doors and windows, and defend 
the dwelling as best we may.” 

Repressing the inclination to take her father 
into her arms, Emilia stood silently aside, her 
hands clenched, her face set and rigid, while the 
troopers hurried toward the house. 

Though dazed by this sudden blow, she hast- 
ened after them, summoned the few servants still 
faithful to her, gave orders for the barricading of 
the dwelling, sent the riderless horses to the rear 
of the great wall ; and then, as the last door and 
window were securely fastened, sought her father. 
He was stretched upon a couch, unconscious, but 
opened his eyes as she bathed his head and bound 
up the wounded arm. Drawing her head to his 
breast, he imprinted a kiss upon her white fore- 
head, then whispered: ‘‘ Sweetheart, no tears ; 
this is our last stand. Hasten to escape by the 
wood in the rear. Leave me—I am old; my 
time has well-nigh come. Kiss me, dearest, and 
then mount ‘Salome’ and away to the patriot 
camp.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, father—after I have made terms with 
the enemy ; but not without you. No, do not 
urge me. You are all I have; without you 
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death is preferable. I am sure the Spanish 
leader will grant my request.’’ 

*‘Wmilia, you will make no request of the 
Spaniard. The leader of this band is—is a 
The old man had made a supreme effort to 
speak, but his voice failed him, and he sank 
back exhausted. 3 

At this moment firing without proclaimed the 
arrival of the attacking party. Against the ha- 
cienda walls the bullets spluttered and splashed. 
The insurgent leader came to his chief’s daugh- 
ter for instructions. He was a young man, lithe 
~ and erect, with cheeks tanned by exposure in 
the field for many months. He had disposed 
his men at such loopholes as their scanty num- 
bers could control, and they were replying 
briskly to the Spanish fire. 

““Pardon me, senorita, but it will be impossi- 
ble to hold out until the morning, unless we 
should receive assistance, which I do not expect. 
Will you not escape now, while it is possible? 
You cannot be of further service to the general ; 
as to us, we know our fate if captured. If you 
leave us we can possibly cut our way through, 
and follow you.” 

“‘And leave my father?’ Emilia’s cheek was 
pale, but her eyes undimmed by tears. She cast 
another glance at her father, lying back against 
the pillows, the stamp of death even then on 
his brow, and hid her face in her hands. 
‘You see,’ the insurgent added, gently, ‘‘it 
will soon. be over with our beloved general—in 
an hour at the most. But, pardon; I must 
_ hasten to my post.”’ 

Emilia hesitated but a moment, then she had 
made her resolve. It was to stay by her fa- 
ther’s side until the last. Even if death de- 
prived her of him, she would not leave his re- 
mains to be desecrated by the inhuman monsters 
who spared neither the cradle, nor old age, nor 
helpless womanhood. 

Tn the corner of the room stood a rifle, loaded, 
with a belt of cartridges hanging near. Seiz- 
ing them, she hurried to the point where the 
battle seemed to wage the fiercest. It was at the 
end of the great hall, where the door, massive 
and bolted though it was, threatened to give way 
to the battering blows now rained upon it. 
Darkness had now settled over the place, but, 
peering through the loophole at the side of the 
door, Emilia saw clearly the assembled soldiers 
of the Spanish battalion. Exposed as they were, 
they seemed about to give up the attack, or to 
postpone it till daylight should give them an 
advantage. But, fired by the example of their 
commander, who, sword in hand, led them 


rifle against his side and fired. 
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again and again to the attack, they threw them- 
selves once more against the door. It yielded, 
tottered on its hinges ; but just as the foremost 
soldier leaped into the gap, Emilia pressed her 
The Spaniard 
fell forward, and another took his place, only to 
receive a bullet from the weapon in the girl’s 
steady hands. At last there appeared the form 
of the commanding officer himself, struggling 
over the bodies of his men, brought into strong 
relief against the flame of torch and blazing cane. 
The rifle cracked, the sword fell rattling from 
his hand and he stumbled across the threshold, 
prostrate at the feet of Emilia. 
recognized him, for it was Castillo. 

He was only wounded, the ball having passed 
through his shoulder ; but he strove in vain to 
rise, for his men were now pouring madly after 
him, surging like a sea over his prostrate form 
and toward the solitary defender, who stood 
helpless to stem the flood. He tried to ery out, 
to regain his feet, but too late. They had swept 
over and beyond him, and with their bayonets 
had borne Emilia into the room across the hall, 
where lay her father in the agonies of death. 

When Castillo recovered himself, two dying 
forms wore stretched out before him, and one of 
them enshrined the heart which for two years 
he had hoped against hope to win. 

Blood was flowing from many wounds, but 
the beautiful face had been spared. The white 
arms were gashed and bleeding, but the hands 
reached out dumbly to find her father’s face, and 
drew it to hers with a last effort. 

‘Back !? shouted Castillo to the soldiers. 
‘‘Leave this dwelling! Cease the fighting! 
Await me outside. Bring me a light, some one. 
This taper in front of the Virgin is too dim. Oh, 
Emilia! Emilia ! what has been my offense, that 
I should have been sent twice to bring death into 
thy family ?”’ 

He knelt by the side of the dying maiden and 
strove to take her hand, but she gently withdrew 
it with almost the last strength she possessed. 

‘“T worshiped you, Emilia! I have loved 
you! Kept your image in my heart, and Fate 
has brought me this! Can I ever requite this 
great wrong? Can I atone?” 

Her lips moved, and from her last expiring 
breath he caught the message, but it was not for 
him. True to herself to the last, true to her 
country, she faintly whispered: ‘‘I am glad ! 
Viva, Viva Cuba!’ The white lids fluttered 
wearily, then closed foreover over those eyes in 
in which Castillo had once hoped to read per- 
mission for his love to declare itself. 


As he fell she’ 


Exiles my present joy, 


And wit me warnes to shun such snares 


As threaten mine annoy. 
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For falsehood now doth flow, 
And subject faith doth ebbe, 


Which would not be, if reason rul’d 


Or wisdome wewd the webbe. 


Ill. 
UT cloudes of toise wntried, 
Do cloake aspiring mindes, 
Which turne to raine of late repent, 
By course of changea windes. 


UAE 
The toppe of hope supposed, 
The roote of ruthe wil be, 
And fruitlesse all their graffed guiles, 
As shortly ye shall see. 


V. 
Then dazeled eyes with pride, 
Which great ambition blinds, 
Shall be unseeld by worthy wights 
Whose foresight falsehood finds. Never think you Fortune can beare the sway 


VI Where Vertues force, can cause her to obey, 
The daughter of debate, Quoth Elizabethe, 
That eke discord doth sowe, Queen. 


Shall reap no gaine where former rule 
Hath taught still peace to growe. 


valle 


O forraine bannisht wight 
| Shall ancre in this port, 
2h Our realme it brookes no strangers force, 
Let them elsewhere resort. 


Walilele 
Our rusty sworde with rest, 
Shall first his edge employ 
To polle their toppes that seck such change, 
And gape for such like joy. 
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ST. LOUIS AND THE LEVEE FRONT FROM THE EADS BRIDGE. 


THE CENTRAL-CONTINENTAL 


METROPOLIS. 


ST. LOUIS, THE FOURTH AMERICAN CITY AFTER GREATER NEW YORK’S 
CONSOLIDATION. 


By CHARLES THOMAS LOGAN. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER STEAMBOAT. 


HE consolidation of New York and 
Brooklyn has caused St. Louis to change positions 
with the latter in the relative standing of American 
cities, and instead of remaining fifth, she jumps 
to fourth place, while Chicago and Philadelphia 


remain second and third respectively. The im- 
portance of this sudden rise has had its effect on 
the people, and the fight is now on for holding 
to what is in hand. There appears to be no 
danger of any other city overtaking St. Louis, 
though it would be no surprise to see this cen- 
tral-continental metropolis in a brush with the 
Quaker City for honors before another decade 
rolls away. Predictions made a quarter of a 
century ago of what St. Louis ought to be were 
slow in fulfilling, because the people thought 
they would fulfill themselves. Twenty years ago 
they saw their mistake, and since then they have 
endeavored to make prophecy for themselves. 
How well they are succeeding is told in the story 
of St. Louis as herewith presented. 

A careful study of St. Louis from every pos- 
sible standpoint must convince the most skepti- 
cal that the city is prosperous to an unusual 
degree, wide awake at all times, and abreast 
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with the spirit of pro- 


gress in its deepest 
meaning. <A people 


whose every impulse 
is always tending to- 
ward concentration of 
purpose ; whose pub- 
lie spirit is co-opera- 
tive in every cause, and whose strength lies in 
this unanimity of thought and action, must be 
progressive or nothing. Indifference finds no 
foothold on the presentation of any work in- 
tended for the public good, and no important 
enterprise ever lacks support. The writer has 
studied closely the spirit of almost all the larger 
American cities, and in none of them has been 
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found greater conssn- 
sus of opinion, more 
certain determination 
among the people to 
do all things well and 
for the public good 
‘than in St. Louis. It 
‘isa genuine surprise 
to see a community as 


VIEWS IN PORTLAND AND WESTMORELAND PLACES, 


large as St. Louis so engrossed with herself that 
she cannot tolerate idleness ; where the smallest 
number of people are not engaged in earning 
a living; and where so many channels are open 
for men to labor for a living. Scarcely a week 
goes by that the local papers do not herald the 
opening of a new industrial enterprise of some 
sort, and the city has so rapidly run ahead of 
Eastern manufacturing centres that she now leads 
Boston by $50,000,000 a year, and Newark, N. J., 
by over $100,000,000, Tt willalso fall like an ex- 
plosion of dynamite to be told that the St. Louis 
shoe market is now larger than that of Boston— 
not in goods manufactured, but in sales made of 
Eastern and home manufacture combined. Three 
hundred million dollars represents the present 
output of the city’s total manufactured product 
yearly, of which $12,000,000 is in shoes. The 
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articles from this central- 
western city. Of late 
years, also, St. Louis has 
opened up a big volume 
of business with Mexico, 
the Central American 
states, and with many of 
the South American re- 
publics. 

The State of Missouri 
alone does much toward 
making her chief city 
greater. It is fifth in pop- 
ulation, fourth in manu- 
factures, and third in 
agriculture among the 
United States. The 
State’s native resources 
of minerals, forests, 
mines, coal, iron, lead 


Mississippi River and its 
tributaries, the Illinois, 
Ohio and Red Rivers, 
besides numerous smaller 
streams which were navi- 
gable at certain seasons. 
The business district was 
located between Wharf 
(the levee, front) and 
Fourth Streets, a distance 
of five short, blocks, and 
extending about one mile 
north and south along the 
river. The introduction 
of railroads after 1870 pro- 
dueed a most rapid change 
in this business district, 
and within three years it 
had widened out to Broad- 
way (Fifth Street), Sixth 
and Eighth Streets, and 
on Washington Avenue 


difference in freight rates from the East placed a 
_ prohibitive tariff upon Western products, so St. 
Louis went into the manufacturing business 
from necessity. The trademark, ‘‘Made in St. 
Louis,’? is now almost as famous in America 
as ‘‘Made in Germany’ was at the World’s 
Fair. No city in America is without St. Louis- 
made goods of some form, while the English 
markets eagerly buy shoes and many other 
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and farm products are almost without limit, and are rapidly 
developing. Some of Missouri’s products supply the whole 
world’s consumption in certain lines. 

It seems almost incredible that, prior to 1870, almost every 
dollar of the commerce of the city was transported on the 


to Ninth Street. 
realty values west of Fourth Street, and a corre- 
sponding decrease east toward the river. The 
westward movement caused heavy losses in the old 
district ; but when the causes were fully known, 
and the fact that it would not occur again, confi- 
dence was restored, while from that date, or say 
within the last twenty-five years, St. Louis has 
done her real work of development. 
been phenomenal, considering the fact that no 
‘“hoom’’ period of any kind ever prevailed, goes 

with the mere statement of the fact. Through- 
out all its many financial storms, St. Louis 
has never’ shown aught but a feeling of 
conservative methods, with the result 
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This caused a rapid rise in 


That it has 


that while Chicago, the mod- 
ern wonder, went ahead under 
booms, borrowed capital and 
other like influences, St. Louis 
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plodded along, not slowly, but with more certain purposes 
and entirely on her own resources. While conservative 
methods have been the rule in the real estate market, it 
has never prevented men of enterprise from finding St. 
Louis a profitable field for real estate investment. 

The steady increase in population, and the magnificent 
suburbs which year by year are being opened for settle- 
ment and made accessible by the enterprise and capital 
of the street railway companies, have inspired the con- 
fidence of investors. It is a common expression that no 
one can lose on a real estate investment in St. Louis at 
present prices, no matter where the property is located. 
The great panic of 1893, and the terrible depression of 
1896 did not cause a dollar’s reduction in St. Louis values. 
This steadiness and up- 
ward tendency make the 
city a most inviting field 
for investment or specu- 
lation. The president of 
the Real Estate Exchange 
is authority for the state- 
ment that money in large 
or small sums can be more 
easily borrowed on prop-, 
erty in St. Louis than in any 
other city in the country. =a : he, 
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erected in St. Louis since AN we “ 
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MAIN AND PRIVATE DINING-ROOMS, 
UNION STATION, 


practically within twelve years. 


per building, and in 1896, $3,320. 


gain over 1895 of $16,000,000. 


or 70 per cent., 
was done in ten 
years, and exactly 
$71,000,000, or 45 
per cent., in five 
years. Thus it 
may be said that 
the New St. Louis 
of 650,000 popula- 
tion has been built 
in twenty - five 
years, and the 


Greater St. Louis of 900,000 has been accomplished 
The average price 
of the buildings erected has gradually increased since 
1877, when the cost was $1,520. In 1882 it was $2,120 


Tax values, based 


on an assessment of scarcely two-thirds actual worth, 
were $181,345,000 in 1877, $191,719,000 in 1882, 
$248, 827,000 in 1890, and $341,026,000 in 1896, a 


The prime factor of the municipal growth of St. 
Louis, however, is better represented in the popula- 
tion increase. Following are the figures covering a 
period of sixteen years : 1880, 350,518 ; 1386, 423,024 ; 
1887, 428,274 ; 1888, 449,190 ; 1889, 451,770; 1890, 
458,640 ; 1891, 517, 776 ; 1893, 574,569 ; 1894, 596,157 ; 
1895, 603,827 ; 1896, 611,208; 1897, 650,000. 

If to these figures be added the legitimate population 
of East St. Louis and various other smaller municipal 

ROTUNDA, TERMINAL HOTEL. suburbs, the present population of St. Louis is not far 
the cost being over $170,000,000, or equal from 900,000 souls within a radius of twenty miles. 
to more than four cities the value of will be no task for the population in this territory to 

tichmond, Va., Nashville, Tenn., Atlanta, pass the million mark by 1900, and by 1907 or 1908 


or one and a half times the value of New St. Louis proper ought to go beyond a million. 


Orleans. Of this amount, $118,710,000, The debt of the city has been kept rather steadily 


It 


‘in the country. The present mayor is anxious to add 
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around the $20,000,000  stand- 
ard for about twenty-five years. 
In 1877 the debt was $23,067,000, 
while in 1896 it was $20,647,711 


EXPOSITION BUILDING. 


realizes more than was paid for it, and 
our public properties, like street-car 
companies, are generally owned by St. 
Louisans, and furnish a guar- 
anteed and sat / isfactory collat- 
eral on which to do business. 
No boom stocks are taken here, 
and nothing without equi- 
ties goes in St. Louis. Corpora- 


MERMOD JACCARD BUILDING, BROADWAY AND LOCUST. 


the interest rate being an average of only 4.315 per cent., 
a lower rate, perhaps, than that of any city of equal size 


$10,000,000 to the debt of St. Louis for special paving 
and other internal improvements, which the taxation rev- 
enue, under the city charter, will not warrant. This would 
mean a tremendous amount of work, and would doubtless 
cause a heavy increase in the population. 

Notwithstanding the remarkable financial crash which 
began to sweep over the world in 1890, covering the 
American continent in 1893, St. Louis has never shown 
the mark of the depression to an appreciable extent. 
There was never a ‘‘run’’ on a St. Louis bank in all 
these long four years of unsettled conditions. It is 
almost inconceivable that no serious results of the panic 
were brought about, and it can be attributable to the 
fact that St. Louisans own a clear title to themselves ; 
they are not bonded and mortgaged to the East. 

The president of a leading local bank said on this 
subject : ‘‘ Our people are generally very conservative— 
in fact, we have the reputation of being too conserva- 
tive. The business men of St. Louis, while always 
looking for business, do not compete for it to such a 
degree as to make it unprofitable. We don’t pay as 
high a rate for bank balances as some cities, but we al- 
ways keep the doors open. The territory of the sur- 
rounding States happens to be very solid, and this aids 
us. Then the climate is largely in our favor. We are 
never snow-bound, and all of our tributary country 
enjoys open winters. Property in real estate always Aaiawite Aoreeae 
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tions of all kinds pay dividends as a rule. If 
any collaterals are sold they always realize well, 
and there is always a buyer. Our banks are 
broad-gauged and conservative. In a question 
of discounts all paper goes that’s good. There 
are so many different interests represented here, 
such as cotton, grain and manufactures, that 
business must be solid or it could not be car- 
ried on. In the East the paper of 
St. Louis people is sold better than 
that of any other city in the country ; 
in fact, it is very much sought after. 
Under such conditions of absolute 
safety we are drawing the best blood 
of the Republic to our doors—the 
best merchants and manufacturers. 


THE 
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The failures in the Northwest must greatly bene- 
fit us by reaction. We don’t have failures here. 
No St. Louis banks fail, because we protect our- 
selves against it by purifying our financial at- 
No unstable institution thrive 
here, because the community will not have it. 


mosphere. can 
Our trade is our own, and cannot be touched 
or damaged by Chicago, New York or the Kast. 
We have the brightest merchants and manufact- 
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urers on earth, and they are always alert. We 
control the trade of Texas and the Southwest, 
and it is extending all the time.” 

Americans have so long been accustomed to 
hearing of the large number of home owners 
in Philadelphia, that when the statement is made 
that the per centage of such people in St. Louis 
is even larger than that of the Quaker City, it 


TURKISH SMOKING PARLOR. 


occasions not a little surprise. Not 
only is this true, but the capital 
stock and the business of St. Louis. 
building and loan companies is 
larger than that of Philadelphia. 
No one can fail to be impressed 
with the extreme beauty and at- 
tractiveness of the residences of St. 
Louis. St. Louisans have provided 
against future encroachments on 
their God-given atmosphere and 
sunshine, and this bit of forethought 
and provision for comfort has given 
the whole city a look of beauty sel- 
dom seen. No visitor can fail to 
be inspired by the miles upon 
miles of homes, generally con- 
structed of brick or stone, with 
architectural taste of design a strik- 
ing feature everywhere. This 
marked beauty of the St. Louis 
residence leaves a lasting impres- 
sion. People seem satisfied and happy, and 
prosperity shows itself everywhere. 

As for the finer class of residences in St. Louis, 
those ranging from $15,000 to $500,000 in value 
are more numerous than in any other American 
city of approximate population. Many of these 
homes are luxurious palaces, and present a 
beauty rarely found. The varied style of archi- 
tecture forms another charm to St. Louis resi- 
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dential interests, about which too much 
cannot be said in praise. A unique and 
very beautiful idea, which seems both 
popular and sensible, is the system of 
‘* Places ’’ introduced in many portions 
of the West Side. These ‘ Places” 
are most tempting to the home builder, 
and consist of a short reservation, with 
one or two roadways running through, 
the central or neutral ground being 
plotted, laid out in designs and well 
shaded. The residences occupy hand- 
some lots on both sides of these short 


thoroughfares, and every inducement is offered the 
home builder in the way of conveniences. 
views presented give some idea of Vandeventer, 
Westminster, 


Portland, Westmoreland, Bell, 


Lewis, Washington Terrace and other ‘‘ Places, 
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though a mere picture cannot give the 
real effect as it appears to the eye itself. 
Society prides itself on the exclusiveness 
of these ‘‘ Places,’’? and social cliques 
are quite ambitious in vieing with 
each other in the selectness of the resi- 
dents, as well as in the matter of ap- 
pearance. This system of home-cen- 
tering in communities numbering one 
hundred or more homes, cultivates 
sociability and neighborly brotherhood, 
as well as being the means of ‘absolute 
exclusiveness, if that be desired. 

From an able publication made re- 
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cently by Professor Sylvester Waterhouse, of 
Washington University, the following interesting 
data is taken : 

‘*Tn 1896, the trade of St. Louis in hardware, 
furniture, tobacco and drygoods amounted to the 


respective totals 
of $13,000,000, 
$17,000,000, 
$30,000,000 and 
$35,000,000. 
Last year, about 
42,000,000 
pounds of white 
lead and 78,000, 
000 pounds of 
hides were ship- 
ped from St. 
Louis. In 1896, 
there ‘were 
brought to 
this market 
88,590,000 
bushels of coal, 
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400,090,000 pounds of cotton, and 1,277,000, 000 
feet of lumber. The total freight which last 
year was brought to this market by rail and 
river was more than 20,000,000,000 pounds. In 
1896, the mail matter which the Post Office 
handled numbered 330,000,000 pieces. 

“There are now 38 shoe factories in the city. 
The productive capacity of the largest is 7,000 


pairs of shoes a day. There are six firms, each 


of which sells about 
$1,000,000 worth of 
shoes a year. Thean- 
nual sales of the larg- 
est shoe house ap- 
proach $5,000,000. 
There is no city in the 
United States which 
makes, within its cor- 
porate limits, as many 
boots and shoes as 
St. Louis does. The city now makes $12,000,000 
worth of boots and shoes a year. Its total annual 
sales of the products of home and Eastern factor- 
jes exceed $30,000,000. With the single excep- 
tion of Boston, St. Louis is the largest shoe mar- 
ket in the United States in manufactured shoes, 
and larger than any market in value of shoes sold. 

‘‘Besides smaller establishments, there are 
three great stove factories in the city. The cap- 
ital of the largest is $1,000,000. In 1896, St. 
Louis made $1,500,000 worth of stoves. 

“The largest range company has a capital of 
$1,000,000 ; the cost of its equipment, $250,000. 
The wages of its 8300 workmen amount to $3,300 
a week. For malleable iron, steel, enameled 
ware, copper, nickel- plating, rivets, asbestos 
and. sundries, the company pays $68,000 a 
month. The rivets alone which this factory uses 
cost $2,000 a month. The value of the 30,000 
ranges annually manufactured is $2,000,000. 

“The corporate capital of one of the tobacco 
companies is $1,100,000, but the amount of 
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money actually used in its business is $5,000,000. 
The number of hands employed in its factories 
is 2,500. Last year, 25,000,000 pounds of to- 
baeco were made by this one company. In 1895, 
more than 59,000,000 pounds of tobacco were 
manufactured in St. Louis. 

‘“The largest brewery in the world is situated 
in St. Louis. It would by itself form a village. 
Its buildings and yards occupy forty-five blocks. 
The wages of its 2,200 workmen are $3,000 a 
day. The capital of the company is $9,000,000. 
In 1895, this brewery made 24,700,000 gal- 
lons of beer, worth $4,200,000, and the total 
product of the breweries of St. Louis was about 
60,000,000 gallons. ‘ 

‘“The new waterworks, completed at a cost of 
$3,000,000, sup- 
ply the city with 
more than 100,- 
000,000 gallons of 
watera day. The 
new bridge across 
the Mississippi, 
with its approach 
and terminal rail- 
way, involved a 
total expendit- 
ure of about 
$6, 000, 000. 

““The wages of 
the 90,000 artisans 
who are employed 
in the 6,000 work- 
shops of the city 
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are about $72,000,000 a year, and the annual 
value of the local manufactures is more than 
$300,000, 000,” 
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The street railways of St. Louis have proved electric cars is only thirty minutes. The various 
the city’s great developers, and have indeed been lines in the city have nearly four hundred miles 
of track in operation extending in all direc- 
tions. The number of passengers carried in 
1895 was 103,000,000, while 1896 pushed these 
figures up to over 111,000,000. 

The President of the American Street Rail- 
way Association said to the writer: ‘‘ There 
isn’t a city in the United States with as good 
tracks, and no cars that will compare with 
those in St. Louis. We have not a single horse 
car in the city, every mile being run now by 
electricity. Our street railways have developed 
St. Louis as much as any one cause. We have 


a power in extending public 
works in all directions. It 
would be no exaggeration to 
say that in the nine years 
since electricity has been used 
successfully on street rail- 
ways St. Louis has received 
more certain and direct re- 
sults from its use than any 
other American city. Ten 
years ago Grand Avenue was 


never had a boom. Chi- 
cago depreciated from 
over production ; Kan- 
sas City lost from over 


thirty minutes’ ride : 
by horsecarstothe [F Serer ——— 
Courthouse — or 
say Fourth Street 
—three miles 
away. To-day, 
with electricity, St. 
Louis extends four 
miles further west, 
and yet the time by 
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valuation, and, while St. Louis has had a depres- 
sion, there has never been a depreciation. This 
can be said of few American cities.”’ 

One of the most notable, as well as the most 
valuable, example of progress made in trade or 
commercial economics to be found in the world 
is at St. Louis. It is a huge, composite freight 
depot, right in the very centre of the city, known 
as Cupples Station, named after its founder. 

A verbal description can give no adequate idea 
of Cupples Station. It is a community of inter- 
ests at work in a floor space of nearly 1,500,000 
square feet, or over thirty acres. It is exactly 
the size of the great Liberal Arts (Manufactur- 
ing) building at the Chicago World’s Fair. The 
650,000 people of St. Louis could be contained 
on its floors, with each person having three- 
fourths of a square yard to stand on. Over 
1,000 tons of freight are handled daily. 

The station is composed of a series of blocks 
of massive seven-storied build- 
ings, facing both sides of 
Spruce, Poplar, Seventh, 
Fighth, Ninth and Tenth 
Streets. The Terminal Asso- 
ciation’s tunnel pierces the 
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Cupples Station, which is adjoining, also the 
Iron Mountain, Missouri Pacifie and Frisco tracks 
on the south. The railroad tracks in the rear 
of this series of blocks of buildings are con- 
nected with platforms on the lower or car levels, 
and with the large shipping rooms, truckways, 
ete., on the upper or shipping levels by a system 
of high-pressure hydraulic elevators. The plat- 
forms, shipping rooms and truckways are strictly 
fireproof, and entirely cut off from the buildings 
proper, so that the station business can be car- 
ried on before or after the stores are closed. 

The purpose of Cupples Station is to furnish 
wholesale merchants with storerooms so arranged 
that, being adjacent to switch tracks, the necessity 
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for carting goods through the streets is entirely 
done away with. In other words, almost all of the 
heavy trade of St. Louis, amounting to many 


PROMENADE DECK—COLUMBIA EXCUR- 
SION STEAMER. 

hundred millions of dollars, is 

done practically urider one roof. 

Tn all other cities merchandise 

is carted twice; in St. Louis 

it ean be said that it is not 


carted at all. 
in America are billed to Cupples Sta- 
tion, and they are resold from the same 


Goods from other points 


spot. 
world. 
One of the most striking points of 
value noticeable in St. Lonis is the 
study of economies practiced in nearly 
all branches of commercial life. Com- 
petition with the Kast, and a desire to 
prevent encroachments upon the legiti- 
mate trade boundaries of. the city, led 
the thoughtful business men to delve 


It has no counterpart in the 


THE KENNARD BLOCK, BROADWAY AND ST. CHARLES, 


deeply into problems of self-protection, so that 
to-day the great metropolis is ensconced within 
her own fortress, and most happily the posi- 
tion is well-nigh impregnable. New York or 
Chicago can no more trench upon the legiti- 
mate preserves of St. Louis than can Kalama- 
zoo. The introduction of scores and _ scores 
of manufacturers which were formerly located 
in the East, has made the city a power 
in the land. The $3800,000,000 of St. Louis 
manufactures is as large 4 volume of business 
now as was the total annual commerce fifteen 
years ago. This Jatter item now runs up to the 
enormous sum of $1,250,000,000. With cheap 
fuel (coal being $1.00 to $1.25 per ton), and 
splendid facilities for transportation both by rail 
and water, the lines reaching to every point of 
the compass, there was everything in favor of St. 
Louis goods. A sense of justice on the urgent 
appeals of the various commercial bodies caused 
the railroads to do away with all discrimination 
against the city, so that the interests of St. Louis 
were placed on an equal footing with Chicago and 
the East in every sense. These things, with an 
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unusual amount of business acumen, 
have brought the city forward until it 
is no longer a question of possible 
greatness, but greatness achieved. Per- 
haps no more remarkable compilation 
of the real suggestiveness of St. Louis’s 
achievements within twenty years was 
ever made of any city than the follow- 
ing, from the Business Men’s League - 

“As compared with the world, St, 
Louis has the largest railroad station, 
hardware house, drug house, wooden- 
ware house, tohacco factories, lead 
works, brickyards, and stove and range factories. 
As compared with the United States, St. Louis 
has the largest brewery, shoe factory, saddlery 
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market, street-car factories, hardwood lumber 
market, shoe output, and finest street-cars and 
botonical gardens. 

“St. Louis is the largest shoe distributing 
point in America, and the third largest dry- 
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goods, clothing and grocery market. It has 346 
miles of electric street railroad. It was the first city i 
to run electric mail cars, to sprinkle its streets by 
municipal contract, and to light its streets and 
alleys uniformly by electricity. It is the only city 
in the world which has held 14 consecutive, annual, 
self-supporting expositions.”’ 

The assessed valuation in 1860 was $57,537,415 ; 
1880, $160,493,000 ; 1895, $326,463,600 ; 1896, 
$341,000,000. Value of manufactured product, _» 
1860, $27,000,000 ; 1880, $114,333,375; 
1884, $285, 000, 000 ; 1896, $300,000, 000. - 
Street railway passengers carried, 1885, 
41,000,000 ; 1894, 98,000,000 ; 1895, 
103,000,000 ; 1896, 111,000,000. 

In this connection some mention 
may be made of the commercial bodies 
of St. Louis. No city can produce 
more unity of action in public enter- 
prise than is embodied in such organi- 
zations as the Merchant’s Exchange, 
Cotton Exchange, Lumber Exchange, 
Real Estate Exchange and the Business 
Men’s League. Whatever tends to add 
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one mite to the welfare of the city is 2: RIATTO -BUTEDING. 

taken up by these bodies and pushed inyari- 3. FULLERTON BUILD- ; 
ably to a successful conclusion. The Business ee ; 
Men’s League is a unique body, with about and never fails at any under- i 


two hundred of the solid men of the city as taking. It was formed to 
members. It makes no pretensions over what represent the business, commercial and manufact- 
it has done, demands no return for its labor, uring interests of the city, and it represents them 

with power and ability. It shirks no duty, spares 
| no expense and accomplishes results. In no 
case has the organization failed in any one effort 
to benefit St. Louis, and it has undertaken hun- 
dreds. It is the peer of any commercial body 
in America, and superior to nine-tenths of all of 
them. It is the strongest Business Men’s League 
in the world, and has done more than any simi- 
lar body, organized for the same purpose, in the 
United States. 

A surprise to all American cities is the long- 
continued success of the St. Louis Exposition. 
There is scarcely a city in the country that has 
not tried to hold an annual exposition. Some 
of them have been successful for a few years, but 
have finally dropped off in interest until at last 
lack of patronage compelled them to be relegated 
to the shades. The one single exception in the 
world is the St. Louis Exposition. It has been 
going ahead for fourteen years, and the interest 
has never lagged. Mr. Frank Gaiennie, the Gen- 
eral Manager of the Exposition, in speaking of 
it, said: ‘‘ The St. Louis Exposition is worth to 
the city of St. Louis not less than ten hundred 


WAINWRIGHT BUILDING—UNION CASUALTY AND 3 
SURETY CO. thousand dollars a year. It encourages the rail- 
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roads to advertise and to make reduced rates 
during the period of the forty days of each year’s 
exposition. It gives fine music and affords 
cheap and wholesome recreation for the home peo- 
ple, as well as those living near about St. Louis, 
at the small figure of twenty-five cents for four 
concerts of fine music daily, and exhibits dis- 
played with taste, beauty and attraction. It 
brings the people to the city, and they buy what 
they need. It is the place to show the stranger, 
and is the best advertising medium for the mer- 
chant, manufacturer and the farmer; and the 
exhibitor is rewarded by the sale of his goods, 
and the introduction of his wares and manufac- 
tures, and the farmer by the exhibit of what his 
portion of the country produces ; and is an inyi- 
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tation in every 
direction for those 
who want to buy 
land, goods or 
manufactured ar- 
ticles. It paid 
$47,000 for the 
first year and 
every year of its 
existence, and is 
now out of debt. 
Exhibits are of- 
fered from every- 
where, and the 
home people are 
enthusiastic. The 
St. Louis Exposi- 
tion is a success 
and a fixture. St. 
Louis people are 
loyal to it, and 
will support it 
for years and 
years.”’ 

Much good will 
result from bring- 
ing the St. Louis 
United States Sub-Treasury into business rela- 
tions with the St. Louis Clearing House Asso- 
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ciation. This new order of things went into 
effect in January, and its value to St. Louis 
may be determined when it is known that, 
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outside of New York, no other city 
in the country has its United States 
Sub-Treasury as a member of its 
Clearing House. The importance 
of the work may be better under- 
stood when it is known that nearly 
$100,000,000 in actual money «is 
annually transferred from the banks 
to the Sub-Treasury, and vice versa. 
Of the parks of St. Louis it may 
be said that they are magnificent. 
There are eighteen altogether, and 
embrace 2,150 acres of land. They 
have cost St. Louis the small sum 
of $4,500,000. One of them, 
Forest Park, is the largest in the 
world, covering 1,372 acres. It 
is a natural park, and does not 
need the expensive adornment 
demanded of other less advant- 
ageously located pleasure 
‘grounds. Tower Grove, La 
Fayette, and Shaw’s Botan- 
ical Garden are others of the 
city parks worthy of mention. 
A large factor in the commer- 
cial success of St. Louis is the stock 
and cattle business, amounting to 


nearly $60,000,000 a year in sheep, FRAMES & SOU NG Ee aa 

ee , .? 1. RESIDENCE OF WM. S. HALL. 2. FOREST PARK UNIVERSITY. 3. WASHINGTON 
hogs, mules, horses, ete. : The prin UNIVERSITY. 4, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 
cipal part of this trade is done at 


the National Stock Yards, in East St. Louis, and passing any previous year’s sales. An idea of 
1896 was a record-breaker, and St. Louis is now the growth of this traffic may be gleaned from 
second to Chicago in this line. The increase in the statement that it has more than doubled 
in the past six years. 

The question of more cotton factories in 
St. Louis is now agitating the publie mind, 
and 1897 will doubtless see the beginning of 
a new era in textile manufacturing. The 
Business Men’s League has this 
matter in hand, with overtures now 
making with some Eastern capital- 
ists who are interested in the pro- 
ject. The proposed new mill will 
start with $500,000 cash capital, 
which will be increased from time 
to time. Every possible advantage 
for cotton 
man ufactur- 
ing can be 
found in St. 
Louis. Cheap 
cotton, mini- 
mum freight 
rates, reduced 
sent up totals far sur- ENTRANCE TO WASHINGTON TERRACE. insurance and 
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1896 over 1895 was 
some 750,000 head of 
stock, hogs 500,000 in- 
crease, while the sheep, 
horse and mule trade 
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cheap coal. On a $500,000 mill the 
saving on coal alone over a New Eng- 
land mill would be $27,000 a year, or 
over five per cent. on the capital stock. 

No man in St. Louis is more proud 
of any one of the advantages of the 
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great city than he is of the public school system. 
It is conceded to be equal to any in America, 
superior to most and a model for all to follow. 
New York, Chicago, New Orleans and other Am- 
erican cities have adopted many features of the 
St. Louis schools. One thing is especially nota- 
ble: the growing population never finds the 
city without ample seating capacity in her 
schools. The finest and largest High School 
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building in the United States is at 
St. Louis, a view of which is given 

in this article. ° 

There are more than one hundred 
buildings in the public schools of 
St. Louis, over 60,000 pupils, nearly 
1,500 teachers, which cost the city 
about $1,500,000 yearly to main- 
tain. Much of the success of the 
St. Louis public school system is 
due to the labors of Mr. William 
T. Harris, now United States Com- 
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missioner of Education, who was for 
many years Superintendent of the Pub- 
lic Schools. 

The public schools are augmented by 
many university and collegiate institu- 
tions, prominent among them being 
Washington University, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, Christian Brothers College, 
Forest Park University (for young 
ladies), and a score of others. Wash- 
ington University, over forty years old, is one of 
the famous schools of the Middle West, the trus- 
tees being now about to spend the splendid sum 
of $3,000,000 in new buildings. It is finely equip- 
ped, and will be equal in this matter to the best 
American universities when the new buildings 
and grounds are occupied. The Manual Train- 
ing School, part of Washington, is claimed to 
be the finest of its kind in the world. The Smith 
Academy, Mary Institute, Law 
School, Museum of Fine Arts, 
and the Medical Departments 
of Washington University are 
departmental auxiliaries of na- 
tional reputation. The Medical 
Department is of especial inter- 
est, as it has a faculty of great 
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size and strength, 
with many of 
them possessing 
wide reputations. 
It is considered 
one of the most 


thorough medi- 
cal colleges in 
America. 


Forest Park 
University de- 


RESIDENCE OF J. 1. 
BOOGHER, 
serves special 
mention among 
the St. Louis 
educational in- 
stitutions. It is 
situated in the 
suburbs of St. 
Louis, just south 
of Forest Park, 
its location being 
an ideal one. It 
has accommoda- 
tions for 150 boarders, and has a large attend- 
ance, with every advantage of strong faculty— 
art, music, literature and the languages being 

taught by masters. 

The great union station or passenger depot 
at St. Louis is the largest, finest and best equip- 
ped passenger station in the world, the cost 
being nearly $7,000,000, including track ap- 
proaches, terminal facilities, power-plant equip- 
ment, and the station proper. It covers nearly 
twelve acres, including the train shed, station 
proper or head house, and the midway ap- 
proaches to trains. The electric light plant has 
a capacity of 300 are and 5,000 incandescent 
lights. The front of the station extends from 
Eighteenth to Twentieth Streets, a distance of 
606 feet. The grand hall, the golden arch, the 
grand stairway and waiting-rooms, are features of 
the station well worthy of a separate article in 
themselves. They are gorgeously beautiful. 
There is a fine hotel, also, as a part of the station 
structure—a little gem of a hotel, too—which is 
conducted on modern ideas in every sense. It is 
called the Terminal Hotel. There is also a mag- 
nificent dining-room and restaurant adjoiming 
the hotel, views of which are given. There are 
few such elegant dining-rooms and hotels as this 


NOTE.—The views in this article were made especially for Frank Lesire’s PopuLAR Montuiy by Boehl & Koenig, 
Henry Blattner and Hazenstab, St. Louis. 
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in the country, and the trayeler finds solace for 
a tiresome journey within its lovely walls. 

Of the religious and social side of St. Louis 
much may be said in praise. The city is filled 
with hundreds of magnificent church edifices, 
comparing favorably with any in the land, while 
the attendance is up to the standard. Some of 
these churches cost enormous sums of money, 
and many new ones are now building. 

Among the social clubs, the Mercantile, St. 
Louis, Commercial, Marquette, Columbia, Uni- 
versity, Concordia, Harmonie, 
Leiderkranz and others are among 
the leaders. The musical clubs 
are of great value, and have been 
the means of promoting a general 
public taste for the art of music 
not found to the same extent in 
other large cities. 

The transportation lines of St. 
Louis, both by rail and the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri Rivers, per- 
meate all directions and sections 
of the United States. Of the rail- 
roads there are about thirty lines 
altogether, many of which are 
operated under some of the var- 
ious ‘‘systems.’’ The mileage of 
the St. Louis railway lines is over 30,000, and 
one reason why the city is so successful in 
being chosen for so many national conven- 
tions is its ease of access from all portions of 
the country. ‘At least twenty of the most im- 
portant systems of the country have St. Louis as 
a connecting link or headquarters. 

The hotels of St. Louis compare with ths best 
in America, among them being the new Planters, 
the Lindell, the Southern, Beers, West End, ete. 
The New Planters is one of the gems of Ameri- 
‘an hotels, both architecturally and in point of 
superior quality everyway. It cost $2,000,000, 
which gives as fine a house as could be built for 
$3,500,000 in New York City. The Lindell, one 
of the oldest hotels of the city, will have $150,000 
worth of improvements placed in it this year. 
This will make a marked change. 

In a circumscribed space, no words can fully 
describe the worth, merit or importance of St. 
Louis. It is one of the country’s proudest, most 
majestic cities. It has progressed with rapid 
strides of late years, and the city’s works haye 
been built with consummate skill. A legitimate 
metropolis, the New St. Louis draws aside the 
curtain and presents herself a model specimen of 
American genius. 
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In Henry Arthur Jones’s latest play, ‘‘ The 
Rogue’s Comedy,’’ Mr. Willard has found what 
he has long needed—a new, boldly drawn and 
dramatically effective character that .always 
dominates the scene. The comedy is a satire on 
the cupidity of the speculative public, and of 
that section of ‘‘society’’ ever anxious for a new 
sensation ; and further illustrates the power of 
the experienced sharper to carry through nearly 
any scheme when luck 
aids ready wit and 
boundless impudence. 

“*T don’t profess to 
know how Mr. Prothero 
does it,”’ is the opening 
sentence of the play, 
spoken by old Lady 
Dovergreen, in a Ken- 
sington boudoir. But 
the method professed 
by Mr. Bailey Prothero, 
otherwise the ‘‘rogue,”’ 
is not a mystery to the 
audience. A sleek, 
persuasive, watchful, 
self-contained elderly 
man, a swindler from 
boyhood, suddenly ac- 
quires a reputation by 
exercising the sup- 
posed gift of ‘‘second 
sight.”’ He is the idol 
of a small aristocratic 
set in consequence of 
lucky prophecies, de- 
livered haphazard, 
with respect to mining 
shares. Under other 
names he has _ been 
associated with a great 
many shady transac- 
tions, but only two per- 
sons entertain doubts 
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when, as the guest of Lady Dovergreen, he com- 
plies with the invitations of several ladies, mar- 
ried and single, to recall far-back events in their 
lives not supposed to be generally known. 

They do not suspect that the quiet, calm and 
gentle Miss Jenison, who for a few months has 
been Lady Dovergreen’s companion, is the con- 
federate of Mr. Bailey Prothero, and tells him be- 
forehand all about the foolish people anxious to 
interview him. Miss 
Jenison is really Pro- 
thero’s wife. After 
nearly thirty years of 
ill-luck the bland 
schemer finds himself 
petted and prosperous. 
Their son, from whom 
they have long been 
parted —he having 
been adopted in early 
childhood by some 
friend—has grown up, 
as George Lambert, in 
complete ignorance as 
to his parentage. He 
is a barrister, and is 
also a guest at Lady 
Dovergreen’s. He dis- 
believes in Prothero’s 
power, and is con- 
vinced that he is an 
impostor. Prothero, 
however, manages to 
give his _ aristocratic 
friends such good ad- 
vice about investments 
that several of them 
make fortunes in a few 
months. He then per- 
suades them to form a 
syndicate and start a 
bank, and, finding 
himself making money 
on a large scale, mar- 
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ries Miss Jenison, his 
own wife, takes a house 
in Park Lane, and be- 
comes a West End and 
city notable. He and 
his wife know _ that 
Lambert is their son ; 
but Lambert is bent on 
exposing the, to him, 
unknown swindler. 
The father does all he 
can to help his son 
without revealing the 
relationship, but his 
advances are coldly re- 
pelled. 

Lambert is in loye 
with Lady Clarabut’s 
daughter Nina, and is 
anxious to ascertain 
his own parentage be- 
fore proposing to her. 
Lambert's zeal to ex- 
pose the swindler and 
to discover his own 


origin—for Prothero has revealed to him some 
astonishing episodes in Lambert?s’ childhood— 
are pitted against Prothero’s determination to 
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keep his position, to 
help the son, who is 
his worst enemy, and 
not to spoil that son’s 
prospects by letting 
him know who his own 
father and mother are. 
In due course comes 
the financial crash, 
which Prothero boldly 
faces, but he is brought 
to his knees by the 
reappearance of a for- 
mer accomplice and 
escaped convict, Cush- 
ing, Who eventually 
drops into Lambert's 
hands, and reveals to 
him Prothere’s real 
name and past history, 
but not the fact, which 
he apparently does not 
know, that Prothero has 
a son. Lambert then 
forces Prothero’s hand 


by threatening to expose him unless he leaves 
the country, and asks him to tell him who his 
own father and mother were. 


Prothero tells him 


they are 
dead, gives 
them a 
false name 
and a good 
character, 
and hands 
over to the 
young man 
his ring, 
which he 
tells him 
he had 
from his 
father be- 
fore “he 
died. This 
account, 
given in 
the presence of Lady Clarabut, is con- 
sidered satisfactory by her, and her con- 
sent to her daughter’s marriage with 
Lambert is given as Prothero and his wife, 
in the middle of a grand reception, leave 
their house and make good their escape. 


FANNY DAVENPORT. 

Fanny Davenport occupies a unique 
position upon the American stage. Not 
only is she one of the foremost of the 
few female stars of this country, but 
she also ranks pre-eminent among them 
as a producer of plays, in which office 
none of her sister artists of America have 
attained the same degree of success. 
Miss Davenport has been fortunate, per- 
haps, in finding Sardou’s heroines espe- 
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cially suited to her style of impersona- 
tion, but this suggestion would only have 
a particular bearing upon her recent 
work, for which she had already gained 
success, artistic and pecuniary, before she 
made the acquaintance of the French 
dramatist, and it was only through these 
triumphs that she was enabled to gain 
the good will and support of the noted 
author. In the past dozen years Miss 
Davenport has been so closely identified 
with Sardou’s work that many of the 
younger playgoers who know but little 
of her earlier career upon the American 
stage, would find it almost impossible to 
associate ‘‘ The Imperious Fanny’? with 
the soubrette roles in such farces as 
““Toan of a Lover,’’ ‘‘ Rough Diamond,’’ 
“Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter 
White,’’ 
Seon leat 
Montez,”’ 
and a score 
of similar 
pieces now 
seldom 
seen in the- 
atres, but 
at one time 
very popu- 
lar. Miss 
Davenport 
gained her 
ex perience 
by hard 
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work, hard knocks and hard study. It is 
greatly to her credit that her road to fame was 
not an early one, and that she has reached her 
present position by dint of perseverance and un- 
flagging energy. She has run the gamut of im- 
personations in comedy, opera, burlesque, melo- 
drama, tragedy, ete. Carline in ‘‘ The Black 
Crook,’’? Nancy in ‘‘ Oliver Twist,’? Ophelia in 
“ Hamlet,’ Tilly Slowboy in ‘‘ Cricket on the 
Hearth,’’ and nearly all the leading réles in the 
old comedies and Shakespeare’s plays, give a 
slight idea of the range of characters she has im- 
personated. Probably roughing it on the road, 
supplemented by a term of eight years as lead- 
ing lady in Augustin Daly’s company, were the 
best schools in which to acquire a thorough 
training and fit her for the duties required of a 
competent director of a 
theatre company. 

Miss Davenport, while 
starring in a repertoire 
in the West, first had her 
attention attracted to 
Sardou’s newer plays by 
a letter from her moth- 
er. There was a synop- 
sis inclosed about ‘‘ Fe- 
dora.’”’ She went to 
Paris, saw the play and 
purchased it. ‘‘ Fedo- 
ra’’ ran in this country 
for four years, then came 
“Ta Tosca’”’ and ‘‘Cleo- 
patra,”’ and later, ‘‘ Gis- 
monda.”’ 
two productions are gen- 
erally conceded to be the 
most elaborately staged 
scenically known to the 
stage. Miss Davenport has paid to Sardou dur- 
ing the twelve years she has presented his plays 
the sum of $360,000. 

Melbourne MacDowell, who is Miss Daven- 
port’s leading support, started his theatrical ca- 
reer at the Boston Museum, in 1877. He after- 
ward appeared in the stock companies of Mon- 
treal and Minneapolis, after which he was en- 
gaged for Squire Rodney in ‘‘ Hazel Kirke,’”’ and 
then played in several of the Frohman plays, 
after which he appeared in the leading part in 
‘Held by the Enemy.’’ Miss Davenport, wit- 
nessing his performance, saw that he was exactly 
suited for the leading réles in the various Sardou 
plays, and engaged him for the following season. 
This was in 1884, and Mr. MacDowell has been 
playing the leading réles ever since. He has a 
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good stage presence, and is well-fitted for filling 


heroic roles. 


“TWO LITTLE VAGRANTS:” 


““The Two Little Vagrants,’? a melodrama 
by Pierre Decourcelle, and adapted by Charles 
Klein for the American stage, met a cordial re- 
ception at the Academy of Music, New York 
City, where it was first presented November 23d. 
The story, a very improbable one, is intensely 
melodramatic. 

George D’ Armont, believing his wife Helen un- 
faithful, in a jealous rage casts her off and gives 
her child to Renard, a notorious thief, to be 
raised as a criminal. Seven years pass, and 
D Armont’s child, now called Fan Fan, has been 
brought up by Renard’s wife with the thief’s lit- 
tle nephew, Claudinet. 
The children are taught 
all the tricks of the 
criminal, but Man Fan, 
through it all, retains 
his nobility of character, 
Claudinet, his compan- 
ion, is a frail, consump- 
tive little waif, whose 
devotion to Fan Fan is 
beautiful. After years 
of search and _ sorrow 
Helen, aided by her hus- 
band, whom she has 
never forgiven, finds 
Renard; but Fan Fan, 
wearying of his horrible 
life, has run away, and 
Renard substitutes Clau- 
dinet forhim. Fan Fan 
afterward appears at the 
D’ Armont home, the de- 
ception is recognized, and he goes to the thieves’ 
den to obtain the stolen papers that involve his 
mother’s honor. The child secures them and is 
pursued by the rogues, who overtake him at the 
Austerlitz Canal; but Man Fan opens the locks 
and Renard is drowned. The thieves, hoping to 
recapture Fan Fan, enter the D’ Armont home, 
and Claudinet is killed in saving the life of his 
friend Kan Fan. 

Minnie Dupree and Jessie Busley, as Claudinet 
and Ian Fan, the two juvenile vagabonds, are 
delightful characters, impersonating the two lit- 
tle children of the slums cleverly and sympathet- 
ically. Others in the cast whose acting was cred- 
itable were : Doré Davidson as Renard, Alice 
Fischer as Zephysine, Edward Morgan as Bresquet 
and Annie Irish as Helen. 
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THE QUEENSLAND TWOPENNY. 


H, mother, I’ve got an 
invitation to Sadie Har- 
rison’s reception next 
week, and I must have 
a new suit.” 

“But, Jack, the one 
you wear on Sundays is 
still good. Won’t that 
do?” 

“Certainly. not!’? 
with petulant emphasis. ‘‘I’ve got to have a 
dress suit. This is a reception, not just an or- 
dinary party.”’ 

**But a dress suit will cost a good deal of 
money, Jack, and you know that since your fa- 
ther has been ill we don’t have any more than 
we really need.”’ 

‘Well, Lsuppose a dress coat is not absolutely 
necessary, mother, but I shail have to wear 
black broadcloth, at any rate. Ill only cost 
about twenty dollars ; maybe a little more, cer- 

tainly not twenty-five.’’ 

“*T can’t spare even twenty at this time, Jack. 
Can’t you wear your best suit ?”’ 

*“No, I can’t!’ and the boy flung the words 
out with great vehemence. 

“Then you will have to give up the party, 
Jack,’”’ said the mother, patiently, ‘‘for I really 
have not the money for your clothes. You 
know we have had to economize in many ways 
this winter, and I am afraid we shall have to do 
so still more. Mr. Green was here again to-day, 
and——”’ 

“What does he want? 
anything, do you, mother ?”’ 

‘“No, but if we did, he would wait. He 
wants an extra clerk for a few hours every day, 


You don’t owe him 


THE STORY OF A POSTAGE STAMP. 
By CECIL BURLEIGH. 


for some time; some one who is good at ac- 
counts, and he thought that you might like the 
place. It would be after school hours, and the 
money you could earn would sf 

Jack Carpenter sprang up from the easy-chair 
where he had thrown himself, and began angrily 
pacing the cozy sitting-room, where he had found 
his mother busily darning stockings. 

“Go to work in a common grocery store !’’ he 
exclaimed, indignantly. ‘‘The idea! How dare 
Green make such a proposition? I, a gentle- 
man’s son, run errands and keep accounts for a 
grocer! J never was so insulted in all my life ! 
What would the high school boys say to that ? 
What would the seminary girls think of it? 
What would Sadie Harrison think of me if I did 
it? Do you suppose she would want me at her 
receptions? No, indeed ! 

“But, Jack, the money would help us greatly, 
and I am sure that none of your real friends 
would think any less of you, and what others 
might think would make very little difference.”’ 

“‘T know what I would think !’’ retorted the 
hot-tempered, impulsive fellow; ‘Sand ?m not 
going to work for old Green. IfI can’t have a 
new suit, I just won’t to go to the reception, 
that’s all; but I won’t work in any old grocery 
for anybody !’’ 

Throwing his cap on his head and hastily se- 
curing one button of his overcoat, Jack hur- 
riedly left the room, and a few moments later 
the outer door closed after him with a bang. 

The Carpenters lived in a small town not far 
from the city of New York, where Mr. Carpenter 
had been engaged in business, and was reckoned 
well-to-do, if not wealthy, the children being al- 
ways well dressed, and associating only with 
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wealthy families, Jack being very proud, and 
looking down upon tradespeople and those who 
performed manual labor of any sort, the clerks 
in the stores not being exempt from this con- 
demnation. 

Then a depression in all lines of business had 
set in, and Mr. Carpenter had worked beyond his 
strength to meet his obligations, being at last 
compelled to give up business entirely and take 
to his bed, his illness proving most serious and 
requiring the greatest care and attention. 

It was at a time when Mrs. Carpenter felt her- 

self almost at her wits’ end to meet the current 
expenses—her husband, although convalescent, 
being still totally unable to do any mental work 
—that Jack asked for the new clothes that he 
might attend Sadie Harrison’s reception the 
next week. 

The Harrisons were the society leaders of the 
town, and were very rich. Jack had always 
felt proud of their acquaintance and of the fact 
that Sadie, the eldest daughter, a girl of his own 
age, evidently preferred him to the other boys of 
the set to which he belonged ; and to think that 
he should now haye to give up the reception at 
which he expected to make another social tri- 
umph, having been chosen to lead the cotillion 
with his young hostess, aroused in him feelings 
of the keenest disappointment. 

Jack was a handsome boy of about seventeen, 
was at the head of his class, was the leader in 
all the athletic games, held the position of the 
president of the high school literary society and 
debating club, and was a proud, high-spirited 
and decidedly self-willed young fellow, although 
not exactly what would be called spoiled. 

When the family had been in good cireum- 
stances he had had nearly everything he wanted, 
although his mother had not indulged his every 
whim, so that when their resources became 
straightened, he did not complain, or had not 
until the affair of the reception, when his self- 
will asserted itself and he seemed in danger of 


carrying his point despite all opposition and - 


regardless of consequences. 

**Tt?s too bad !’’ he muttered, as he went out. 
“Here is just the opportunity I have always 
wanted, and now for a miserable twenty dollars 
or so, or the want of it, I shall lose everything. 
If I don’t go to the reception Sadie will decline 
my future acquaintance, for I cannot vive any 
good excuse for not going, and some of the 
other boys—Charlie Blake or Fred Storrs—will 
take my place ; cut me out, in fact.’’ 

As he was hurrying along a quiet street, 
scarcely knowing whither he was going, he heard 


LD 
a sharp rap on a window-pane. 
denly and looked up. 
Seated at a window in a little « 
neater than others on the street, w 
looking boy, and it was he apparen’ 1 
knocked, for he now eagerly beckoned t 
enter. 
‘Hello, I guess Phil wants to show me so 
new stamps,’’ he mused, as he walked 1 
path. 
“Come right in, the door isn’t locked,’’ eallec 
the boy at the window, and in a few m 
Jack entered a small, neat sitting-room, w 
boy sat at a table, on which were spread som 
stamp books and a little basket containin 
duplicate stamps. 
Jack was an enthusiastic stamp collect 
one great bond of sympathy between hi 
Phil Dudley was that they were both grea’ 
terested in stamps and in all that perta’ 
them. ; 
Phil was very poor, his mother being oF iged 
to make a living by sewing, but he belonged 1 
good family, was one of the cleverest schola 
the high school, and was greatly liked by 
who never patronized any one, associating w 
those he was fond of, and letting all others alo 
Phil had recently bean very ill, being natura 
delicate and threatened with hip disease, a 
obliged at times to use a cane in walking nd 
Jack had not seen him for a week. 
‘“T’m awfully glad to see you, eee 
Phil, smiling. ‘‘Take off your coat and b 
up achair. Sorry I can’t help you, but I ain’ 
real strong yet.”’ 
‘‘That’s all right,’’ said Jack. ‘I hope yo 
be around next week. The examinations begin 
then. You won’t miss ’em, will you?’’ 
‘No, I think not. Is there anything here you 
haven’t got?’ handing Jack a book containing 
duplicates ; for Phil, like most young collectors 
traded in stamps, so as to be able to purchase an 
occasional rarity. “ 
‘‘Maybe,’’ said Jack, turning the leaves. 
‘‘TTello! you have some nice old Queenslan ds 
Here’s a twopenny blue of the early dates 
fine condition—better than the one I have. 
What do you want for it, Phil?” 
‘Oh, five cents, I guess. There are two ) 
them ; you can have them both. I can’t el 
you as much as I do the boys, because we’r 
collectors ; and then we’re good friends, 
we, Jack ? ” 
“Certainly, Phil; and I don’t want - you 
miss the promotions. I wouldn’t know wh 
do without you in the next class.” ; 


_ Oh, I’ve been studying right along. Oh, I 
say, I’ve got an invitation to Sadie’s party ; but 
I shan’t go to it.’”’ ‘ 

*“Won’t you be strong enough ?”’ 

*‘Oh, yes; but it isn’t that. I couldn’t invite 
her here, you know, and mother says we ought 
not to accept favors that we can’t return. Be- 
sides, I have no clothes. You'll go, of course ?”’ 
““Oh, yes,’? answered Jack, carelessly, but 
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exposed the point of a star watermarked on the 
stamp itself. 

He knew very well that the watermarks of the 
early issues of the Queensland stamps were either 
a star or the letter Q with a crown—those with 
a star being preferable to the others in point of 
value; and consequently this twopenny blue 
ought to be worth much more than the five cents 
which Phil asked for both. 


° MWA Yi y 
We 
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with a strange feeling at his heart. ‘‘I’ll take 
one of these Queensland twopenny blues, old 
man. Let’s see what else you have. Hello! 
there’s some dandy Zulus. Where did you get 
7em ?”” 

Now, in taking the Queensland twopenny 
stamp from the duplicate book—in which it was 
simply hinged, not pasted flat—Jack tore off a 
corner of the paper on the back, and in so doing 


THEN YOU WILL HAVE TO GIVE UP THE PARTY, JACK,’ SAID THE MOTHER.”’ 


Without looking to see if the other stamp had 
the star watermark, Jack put the one he had se- 
lected in his pocketbook, albeit with something 
of an uneasy feeling. 

However, Phil had other good things to show 
him, and he beeame so absorbed in stamps that 
it was quite dark before he realized how long he 
had stayed. 

“‘Dear me, Phil! I must go, or I'll be late for 
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supper,’ he said, getting up. ‘‘l’m ever so 
much obliged. I do hope you'll be able to take 
the exams, for I’m sure you'll pass if you do.”’ 

He arrived home just as the others were sitting 
down to supper, and in his haste he forgot about 
the reception, the new clothes he wanted, or the 
stamp in his pocket. 

After supper, however, when he went to his 
room he thought of the stamps he had bought, 
and laid them out to look at them, the Queen- 
sland twopenny claiming his attention first. 

“Td better soak it,’’? he mused, dropping it 
into a glass of water. ‘‘It’s a star watermark, 
fast enough,’ and then, peeling the paper off the 
back, ‘‘why, hello! [ll bet it’s one of the un- 
perforated ones, too—the very earliest issue. I 
wonder if Phil knew? Why, of course he did !’”’ 

While drying the stamp on a piece of blotting 
paper Jack noticed its deep blue color and its 
wide margin, and gave a sudden gasp as he 
sprang up and ran for his latest catalogue. 

“What !’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Forty-five dollars! 
Let me see—twopenny blue, dark, watermark, a 
large star, unperforated—yes, that’s right,’’ hold- 
ing the stamp to the light. ‘‘ Yes, sir; there it is 
—there’s the large star, and it’s dark blue, cer- 
tainly, and there have been no perforations cut 
off. By Jove! I’ll go to the reception, after all! 
Tl sell this to old Summer, the stamp crank, 
order my suit and go in spite of everything !”’ 

His excitement presently abated somewhat, 
and he began to think more coolly. 

““T wonder if it’s doing the square thing by 
Phil? He could not have known the value of 
the stamp; if he did, of course it wouldn’t be 
right, but—— Oh, hang it! of course it’s all 
right. It’s a regular transaction, like any other, 
only I got the best of it. Lots of valuable stamps 
have been picked up in that way. I wonder if 
Summer has this particular Queensland two- 
penny? [ll chance it. If he has, then maybe 
one of the dealers would buy it. T’ll go and see 
the old fellow now.”’ 

Silencing his conscience and assuring himself 
that he had made a legitimate bargain, Jack put 
the stamp back in his pocketbook and hurried 
away to the further part of the town—the aristo- 
cratic part, where Mr. Summer lived. 

He knew the gentleman quite well, and had 
seen parts of his collection, but not all of it, Mr. 
Summer being very particular about showing 
certain sets he had to anyone but experts. 

Jack found him in, was well received, showed 
the Queensland twopenny to him, and asked : 

“‘Have you that stamp, Mr.Summer? Will 
you buy it ?” 
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Queen looking sorrowfully at him from all 


“Hm, h’m! Queen 
blue, netomat water: 
Yes, yes; quite a good speci 
haven’t one as good as that. Why 
keep ie You may not run ACTOS 0 
years.’ 

“Well, it’s vere I ine ae - 

‘‘T see, I see,’’ said the gentleman, wi 
of Jack’s changed prospects, and thougl it 


ents. ‘* Well, well, we all have our 
Let me see, rl eee you twenty-five « 
it. It’s catalogued ata little more thar 
believe, but a ‘dealer would not give ye 
than half his selling price for it.’’ ; 
“Dll take that, thanks,” said Jack, le tin 
the man think as he would, and taking no t 
ble to give his real reasons for wishing to s 
stamp. 
He parted with the beautiful Queene 
penny for twenty-five dollars in bank bills 
Queen’s face seeming to look reproach 
him as he put the money in his pock cet, 
when the philatelist offered to show him 
of his other colonials, he forgot the look ani 
a time his conscience was at rest. f 
He went home early, for he still had his 
sons to learn, and said to his mother : 
“If I buy a new suit myself, may I get it 
“Why, yes; I can’t see any objection to 
EN goetele I don’t see how you are——” 
‘‘T can sell some of my stamps. I’ve 
few rare ones, and——” 
“‘They are your own property, Je 
presume that you can do z you wish w 
but do you really wish 
She was called away at that moment to at 
tend to her husband’s wants, and when s| 
turned Jack had disappeared. 
The boy could not rest till he had ordered his 
new suit of the village tailor, and had paid for 
with the money given him by Mr. Summer. 
Then the Queensland twopenny beg 
haunt him, and he saw the sweet face of tl 


of strange places and at unexpected times. 

He put his album away for fear the face v 
meet his gaze when he opened it; he refu 
talk stamps with the boys; he ‘aid not z0 
see Phil, and he began to apply himself - 
lessons as he never had done before, hop 
forget the Queensland twopenny in hard w 

It was the day of the reception, and Jack h 
put on his new suit to see how it looked, wl 
Phil Dudley came to see him, having use 1 t 
doctor’s carriage. ' 


“Oh, Jack,”’ the boy cried, ‘what do you 
suppose? I’m going to the party. Sadie in- 
sists on it. She says it will do me good to see 
all the boys and girls, even if I can’t dance. 
Isn’t that jolly? She’s going to send a carriage 
for me. TIl see you then, and I hope that 
you'll have a glorious time. Why haven’t you 
been down to see me ?”’ 
“ Busy,’’ said Jack, but if some one had not 
come in at the moment he could never have car- 
ried the thing out. 


room, threw off the new clothes, and said, bit- 
terly : ‘‘ I could not wear them, I would feel likea 
thief ! I never will wear them until I have hon- 
estly paid for them. They are not mine; they 
are the Queensland twopenny’s, and that is 
Phil’s. He shall have it back, too, and if ever 
Tam so mean and selfish again, I hope I shall 
suffer worse than I have suffered this last week. 
Iknew the stamp was worth more than Phil 
wanted for it in the beginning, even if I didn’t 
know that it was worth so much, and it was 
mean to cheat an old chum like that. Poor old 
Phil, with all his troubles, working hard to keep 


< ie) AMPVILLE is a small min- 
\ ing settlement in Montana. 
All the buildings are of 
a temporary character— 
generally of one story. 
There is a long street, after 
the fashion of most West- 
ern pioneer settlements, but the houses on it are 
not many. The largest is a general store for the 
sale of such articles as miners need. It was kept 
by one Joe Loche. He came from Maine to Mon- 
tana, mined for a while with indifferent success, 
and then opened a store. This was a business 
he knew something about, and he succeeded al- 
most immediately. His store was a general 
rendezvous of miners in the intervals of work. 
One morning, when four or five persons were 
in Loche’s store, sitting around on kegs, a 
young man of about thirty entered. He hada 
long, thin face and roving eyes, and looked like 
one whom a prudent man would not care to 
meet on a dark night. 
Vol. XLIII.— 33. 
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Phil went away at last, and Jack ran to his 
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up in his classes; sick and poor and ham- 
pered, and then being taken advantage of by a 
boy whom he calls his best friend! I couldn’t 
do it! The very sight of his face at the party 
would make me feel too mean to live !’’ 

Hurriedly putting on bis other clothes, he ran 
down-stairs to his mother and said : 

“J will work for Mr. Green, mother. I will 
begin to-morrow, if he still has a place for me, 
and I will wear my old suit to the party. The 
new one is not paid for, and I won’t wear it till 
it is.”’ 

‘But, Jack, I don’t understand. 
me you would sell some stamps, and 

Then Jack told the whole story and felt better. 

‘“As soon as I can earn money enough I will 
buy back the Queensland twopenny and give it 
to Phil,”’ he said, ‘‘and then I will give you 
what the suit cost, and then my conscience will 
be clear.”’ 

“Don’t you think you had better tell Phil 
first ?”’ 

“No, for he will say I was not to blame ; but 
Iknow Lam, and I won’t be satisfied until I have 
given back the Queensland twopenny.”’ 


You told 


bP) 


GERALD’S MISSION. 
By HORATIO ALGER, Jr. 
CHAPTER XXI. 


A MINING SETTLEMENT IN MONTANA. 


He entered the store and looked about him 
curiously. He was a stranger in the settlement, 
and his glances were returned with interest. 

‘Mornin’, stranger !’’ said Loche, who always 
had an eye for a possible customer. ‘* What can 
I do for you?” 

“Give me a glass of whisky.”’ 

‘‘ With all the pleasure in life. One glass ?”’ 

‘¢T can’t drink but one at a time.”’ 

‘‘There are several gentlemen present,’’ said 
Joe, significantly, pointing out his other visitors 
with a sweeping gesture, 

‘* What if there aré ?”’ 

‘When a stranger makes his appearance in 
Campville the boys expect him to set ’em up.” 

“Ts that the rule of the place?” 

‘¢Sartain |’ 

The young man didn’t take the hint kindly, as 
was shown by a contraction of the forehead, but 
he had an object in view and thought it might 
be politic to make friends in the town. 

‘““What’ll you have, gentlemen ?’’ he asked. 
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There was very little doubt what a group of 
Montana miners would have. Every one called 
for whisky straight, and as many glasses were 
filled and drained. But the stranger did not 
establish his popularity. There was no hearti- 
ness in his invitation, and it was so evidently 
forced from him that he might almost as well 
have neglected to give it. 

‘« Now,”’ said Joe, as he gathered in the coin 
with which the stranger paid for the drinks, 
‘we're acquainted and sociable. What did you 
say your name was ?”’ 

**T didn’t say.”’ 

This curt answer again produced an unfavor- 
able impression. 

“T reckon you've got a name, ain’t yer?” 
said Joe, coldly. 

‘Yes. My name is Ralph Nixon.”’ 


The statement was received with surprise. 


‘¢¢WHAT ARE YOU DOING THERE?” 


DEMANDED GERALD, WITH SPIRIT.”’ 
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‘‘Any relation to old Tom Nixon, who lives 
on the hill.”’ 

This question, asked by Joe Loche, yoiced the 
question which all wished to ask. 

‘“He is my uncle. Can you tell me about 
him ?”” 

‘*The old man’s pretty sick,’’ said Joe. 

‘Like to die?’ asked Ralph, eagerly. 

‘“Oh, well, I don’t know. Men that are al- 
ways dying live for years sometimes. Haven’t 
you seen him lately ?”’ 

‘“No; i never saw him.”’ 

“* How is that?’ 

‘He came West when I was a baby.’’ 

“‘TTave you come out to see him ?” 

“Yes. I thought the old man might need 
some one to look after him. Has he got any 
money—enough to live on ?”’ 

‘‘T reckon so. He’s interested in some mines 
at Eldorado, but he lives in an old tumble- 
down cabin, and it doesn’t cost him anything 
to live.’ 

‘“Where does he live?” 

“Come out and Pll show you. About 
quarter of a mile back of the settlement.” 

Ralph followed Joe Loche out of the store, 
and received directions. 

‘‘So he owns some mines, does he?’ 
asked the voung man, with a covetous gleam 
in his small, bead-like 
eyes. 

ce Yes,’’ 

““They ought to be 
worth something,’ he 
said, meditatively. 

““Yes. The oldman 
may be worth near five 
thousand dollars.” 

‘“ Does he live alone ?”’ 
‘Yes, quite alone.’’ 
‘*T suppose he was 

never married ?”’ 

‘Don’t you know ?”” 

“*No; he has never 
written East since he 
left us. It was only 
lately that we learned 
where he was. Then 
father thought I'd bet- 
ter come out here and 
look him up.” 

‘“T reckon he will 
be glad to see you.”’ 

‘He ought to be; 
but I am a stranger 
to him.” 


“‘T haven’t seen him round town lately. I 
guess he’s under the weather.’’ 

Joe went back into the store, and Ralph 
Nixon, as he called himself, made his way over 
the rough ground to the old cabin which had 
been pointed out to him. 

**T shouldn’t wonder if he was a miser,’’ he 
reflected. ‘‘He’s been out here twenty - five 
years, more or less, and has lived on next to 
nothing. Even if he hasn’t made much he’s 
got it all, according to accounts. I’m the only 
one of his kith and kin that he is likely to see, 
and he can’t do any better than to leave me 
what he’s got. If he don’t, I'll stay out here 
and try my own luck at mining. There’s no 
chance for me in the East, even if I hadn’t got 
into trouble.” 

He reached the cabin, and paused for a short 
time on the outside. , It was a tumble-down 
affair, and looked by no means like the resi- 
dence of a rich man. This might have damp- 
ened Ralph’s courage, but that he had made up 
his mind that his uncle was a miser. 

Finally he edged round to the side of the 
cabin and looked in at the window. 

What he saw was this: In a wooden chair, 
evidently of home manufacture, sat a decrepit 
old man. His face was thin, his cheeks hollow, 
and his thin hair, perfectly white, scarcely cov- 
ered his head. His limbs were attenuated, his 
chest was hollow, and he looked like a very old 
and infirm man, though he numbered but sixty- 
five years. ? 

“What an atomy he is!’ thought Ralph, 
“He is just on the verge of the grave, ready 
to tumble in. It’s a lucky thing I came here, 
for if he had died those roughs at the store would 
have taken his money and his relations would 
neyer have been the wiser. Well, I'll go in and 
scrape acquaintance with the old effigy.”’ 

He walked round to the door, and, without 
the ceremony of knocking, opened it and made 
his way into the cabin. 

Thomas Nixon looked up, and seemed alarmed 
when he saw the intruder. 

““Who are you?” he asked, in a thin, quaver- 
ing voice. 

It was natural that he should be alarmed, for 
a Western mining settlement has generally its 
share of rough and unscrupulous men, social 
outlaws, who have made their way thither in 
search of gain or booty. 

*‘Ton’t be alarmed, Uncle Thomas,’’ said 
Ralph, in a reassuring tone. ‘‘I am your nephew 
Ralph, come from the East to look after you.” 

**T know of no Ralph. Whose son are you ?”’ 
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‘¢My father was Gideon Nixon.”’ 

‘My oldest brother ?” ; 

TOM CSE 

‘“ How did you know where I lived ?”’ 

‘““A man came to Stamford who had been 
here. Learning my name, he told us he knew a 
man named Nixon out here. He said you were 
old and feeble, and father thought I had better 
come out and look you up.”’ 

“Tt wasn’t worth while. Iam a poor old 
man, and I can do you no good.”’ 

‘“Are you poor?’’ asked Ralph, his tone be- 
traying his disappointment. 

‘‘Look around you and judge for yourself,”’ 
returned the old man, eying his nephew with a 
glance of mingled curiosity and shrewdness. 

‘“T was told in the village that you were inter- 
ested in some mines.”’ 

‘My affairs are known only to myself. If you 
have come out to help me and supply my old 
age with comfort, it is a kind and charitable 
object.” » 

Ralph was much disturbed by these words. 
He was very much afraid that his uncle was 
nearly as poor as he claimed. In that case his 
errand would be bootless. But, looking about 
him with a feeling of discontent, his eye fell on 
a tin box such as may be found in grocery stores 
filled with crackers. 

‘‘T]1 find out what there is in that box,’’ he 
decided. 

Without answering the old man, he rose, and 
moving toward the box, lifted the lid. 

‘““What are you doing?” asked the old man, 
in alarm. 

Ralph did not answer. He had something 
else to think of. The box was a third full of 
glittering gold pieces, upon which he gazed as if 
fascinated. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE TABLES ARE TURNED, 

RaupH Nrxon burst into a laugh. 

‘‘T see you are very poor, uncle,” he said. 
‘Tt is a feast for sore eyes to see these piles of 
yellow darlings.’? And he took out a handful 
and eyed them lovingly. 

‘‘Let them alone! Shut the box !”’ cried the 
old man, in agitation and alarm. 

‘¢ How many may I take, uncle?’ asked Ralph. 

‘‘None, you thief!’ 

‘‘Ton’t call me hard names, dear Uncle 
Thomas,’’? said the young man, mockingly. 
“Don’t forget that Iam your nephew.”’ 

“*T don’t know whether you are or not. Shut 
up the box, I say.” 
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“You are an old man. You can’t live long. 
This money won’t do you any good. You won’t 
live long to enjoy it. Give me half.”’ And as 
he spoke he deposited in his pocket the handful 
of coins he had already taken. 

This was too much for the old man. With an 
effort he rose from his feet and staggered to 
where the intruder was kneeling. 

*“Go away ; go away at once!’ he cried out, 
in agitation. ‘‘ You are a thief. I don’t be- 
lieve you are a Nixon at all.”’ 

He tried to seize Ralph by the shoulder, but 
only fell over him. 

The young man laughed, and put another 
handful of coins into his pocket. 

““You—you scoundrel ! Old as I am, Ill live 
to see you hanged !”’ 

By this time the visitor had become angry. 
He gave the old man a push which laid him on 
his back, for he had little or no strength. 

Thomas Nixon began to cry out, ‘‘Help! 
Murder ! Thieves !’’ so that his so-called nephew 
became alarmed. 

““Tf you don’t stop your yelping I'll choke 
you !’’ he exclaimed. 

But the old man continued crying out. 

Finally Ralph lost patience, and grasped the 
old man by the throat, nearly choking him. 

““ Will no one help me?’’ he cried, feebly, as 
soon as the grasp was somewhat relaxed. 

‘“No ; there is no one within hearing !”’ said 
Ralph. ‘‘Give me half of these gold pieces and 
I will go away and never trouble you again.”’ 

“No, no !’’ screamed the old man. ‘‘ I won’t 
give you one !” 

“Then I shall have to help myself,’’ said 
Ralph, coolly, and this he proceeded to do. 

The old man, who was lying on his back on 
the floor, tried to get up, but he was too weak, 
and his unfeeling nephew laughed at his efforts. 

“‘Willno one help me?’ he again asked, in 
piteous accents. 

““T euess not,”’ said Ralph; but as he spoke 
the outer door opened, and Gerald Lane entered. 

Scarcely noticing who it was, but knowing that 
some one had entered the room, the old man 
again called for assistance. 

Ralph Nixon was at first alarmed when he 
heard the door open, but on seeing Gerald his 
boldness returned. 

““Tt’s only a kid!’ he exclaimed, contemptu- 
ously. 
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‘“What are you doing there?’ demanded 
Gerald, with spirit. 

‘‘None of your business, boy. You'd better 
clear out !”’ 

“We is robbing me!’ complained the old 
man. 

“JT am his nephew. 
mine.”’ 

‘*T never saw him till this morning. He is a 
thief! Help me if you ean !’ 

““T'll try,’’ said Gerald. 

Looking about him for some offensive weapon, 
he espied a broom. Seizing it, he flourished it 
above his head, and ordered the ruffian to put 
back the gold he had taken. 

These words were greeted by a derisive laugh. 

““T take no orders from a kid !’’ said the ruf- 
fian. 

““Then take that !”’ 

Carried away by his indignation, Gerald struck 
Ralph a smart blow on the head with the broom- 
handle. The ruffian was immediately on his 
feet, his face blazing with wrath. 

‘“P]l give you a lesson |’? he exclaimed, be- 
tween his set teeth. 

Gerald began to realize that he was in a tight 
place, but he was a brave boy, and he had no 
intention of surrendering. He dodged quickly 
to one side, and dealt the intruder another blow 
on his head. This added to his fury, and he 
made a mad dash after Gerald. He finally 
seized him by the shoulder, and, with a violent 
push, threw him on the floor. Of course a boy’s 
strength was no match for that of a robust man. 
Struggle as he might, Gerald was overpowered. 
The ruffian, with a cruel gleam in his eyes, 
seized the boy by the throat and tried to strangle 
him. 

Though the old man didn’t know Gerald, he 
appreciated the fact that it was in trying to serve 
him that he had got into trouble. Had he pos- 
sessed the requisite strength, or any strength at 
all, he would have gone to his assistance. The 
hardest thing was to lie helpless and see his 
brave young defender in danger of his life. 

He did what he could. He raised his feeble 
voice, calling, shrilly : ‘‘ Help ! help !”’ 

There seemed little chance of his ery being 
heard, but it is sometimes the unexpected that_ 
happens. While Gerald was very near the point 
of strangulation help came. The door flew open 
and two roughly dressed miners entered. 


Part of the gold is 
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(To be continued. ) 


Wuar promises to be a great historical work has just. 


been started by the publication of ‘“‘The Beginners of a 
Nation,’ by Edward Eggleston. This is the first vol- 
ume of a series to be known as “‘ A History of Life in 
the United States,”’ for which Mr. Eggleston has been 
making careful studies during the greater part of the 
past sixteen years. “The Beginners of a Nation”? is, as 
stated in its sub-title, “‘a history of the source and rise 
of the earliest English settlements in America, with 
special reference to the life and character of the peo- 
ple.” An idea of the scope of the work and Mr. Eggle- 
ston’s methods may be obtained from an extract from 
the preface : 

“Tn this work, brought to completion after many 
years of patient research, I have sought to trace from 
their source the various and often complex movements 
that resulted in the early English settlements in Amer- 
ica, and in the evolution of a great nation with English 
speech and traditions. It has been my aim to make 
these pages reflect the character of the age in which the 
English colonies were begun, and the traits of the col- 
onists, and to bring into relief the social, political, in- 
tellectual, and religious forces that promoted emigration. 
This does not pretend to be the usual account of all the 
events attending early colonization ; it is rather a his- 
tory in which the succession of cause and effect is the 
main topic—a history of the dynamics of colony plant- 
ing in the first half of the seventeenth century. Who 
were the beginners of English life in America? What 
propulsions sent them for refuge to a wilderness ? What 
visions beckoned them to undertake the founding of 
new States? What manner of men were their lead- 
ers? And what is the story of their hopes, their ex- 
periments, and their disappointments? These are the 
questions I have tried to answer. 

“The founders of the little settlements that had the 
unexpected fortune to expand into an empire I have 
not been able to treat otherwise than unreverently. 
Here are no forefathers or foremothers, but simply Eng- 
lish men and women of the seventeenth century, with 
the faults and fanaticisms as well as the virtues of their 
age. I have disregarded that convention which makes 
it obligatory for a writer of American history to explain 
that intolerance in the first settlers was not just like 
other intolerance, and that their cruelty and injustice 
were justifiable under the circumstances. This walking 
backward to throw a mantle over the nakedness of an- 
ccestors may be admirable as an example of diluvian 
piety, but it is none the less reprehensible in the writ- 
ing of history.” 

Mr. Eggleston has ably carried out his formidable 
plan, and the book is an important and valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of American history. The other 
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volumes of the work will be looked forward to with 
great interest. [D. Appleton & Company, New York. 
$1.50. 

* * * 

The fifth and concluding volume of “‘ Craik’s English 
Prose’? has just been published. It deals with the 
nineteenth century, giving selections from the work of 
Sir Walter Scott, Coleridge, Southey, Lamb, Hazlitt, 
Landor, Lord Brougham, Irving, Leigh Hunt, De 
Quincey, Carlyle, Macaulay, Hugh Miller, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot, Stevenson, 
and more -than twenty-five others. The first and sec- 
ond volumes in this set treated of ‘““The Fourteenth to 
the Sixteenth Century ’”’ and ‘The Sixteenth Century 
to the Restoration,” and the other two of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. Each volume con- 
tains selections from the prose literature of the period 
named, with critical introductions by various writers, 
and general introductions to each period. [The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. $1.10. 

* * * 

We have not room for as an extended a notice of Rud- 
yard Kipling’s new volume of poems, ‘“‘ The Seven Seas,”’ 
as it deserves, but, even if we had, it would not be nec- 
essary to more than announce its publication. Evyery- 
one knows Mr. Kipling’s work, especially his poetry ; 
and his new book will command wide attention with- 
out any elaborate notice on our part. Suffice it to say 
that the book contains some poems that have appeared 
before in the magazines and some that are entirely 
new, and that they all have the snap and fire, the 
strength and power, the true ring of originality, that 
have made Mr. Kipling so much admired. The book 
is a handsome one, well bound and well printed. 
{D. Appleton & Company, New York. $1.50. 

* ¥* * 

X story that will commend itself to those who prefer 
the good old-fashioned kind to the psychological stories 
of the present day is ‘‘The Sealskin Cloak,’ by Rolf 
Boldrewood. It treats of the interesting complications 
that arise from mistaken identity caused by the wearing 
of a borrowed sealskin cloak, and how these complica- 
tions are finally adjusted to the happiness of all con- 
cerned. [The Macmillan Company, New York. 

A story full of strange, impossible adventures and 
hairbreadth escapes is ‘‘Bushy,’? by Cynthia M. West- 
over. Itisa thrilling, exciting tale from beginning to 
end, and we suppose those who like literature of the 
dime-novel order will be pleased with it. The little 
heroine, who is about five years of age, meets and van- 
quishes savage Indians, fierce rattlesnakes and other 
dangerous beings. [The Morse Company, New York. 
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“BATTLE OF SALAMANCA.” 


For several days preceding the battle of Salamanca, 
the noyel spectacle was presented of two great oppos- 
ing armies, each in battle array, marching in parallel 
lines within musket-shot of each other, while, as Na- 
pier says in his history of the affair, ‘‘the guns on both 
sides exchanged their rough salutations as the acci- 
dents of ground favored their play ; and the officers, 
like gallant gentlemen who bore no malice and knew 
no fear, made their military recognitions,’’ the opposing 
generals meanwhile watching, lynx-eyed, for some error 
in the disposition of the enemy’s forces which would 
offer such advantage as would warrant precipitating a 
general battle. 

A certain story of the Duke of Wellington tells that 
he one time gaye various sittings to the sculptor, Sir 
John Steel, for an imposing equestrian statue. The 
Duke was represented striding his horse in a dramatic 
attitude, a rolled-up map of the field in one hand, while 
the other pointed with index finger to the enemy—who, 
of course, were ‘‘out of the picture.’”’ The work had 
been progressing for some time, when a sudden touch 
of curiosity seized the Duke. ‘‘ By-the-by,’’ he asked, 
“what event does this statue commemorate ?”’ 

“Why, your Grace, it is supposed to be that critical 
moment at the battle of Salamanca when you learned 
of the blunder of your opponent, Marmont, and imme- 
diately issued the orders that led to your splendid vic- 
tory.” 

“Ti’m-m, yes,’’? answered the veteran commander, 
with evident satisfaction. ‘‘ Very good, very good.” 
Then leaning forward and tapping the sculptor gently 
on the shoulder, he added, in a cautious sotto voce: 
“°Tisn’t historically correct, though. In fact, I was at 
dinner when the aide-de-camp brought the news.”’ 

General Charles William Vane, however, in his ad- 
mirable ‘‘Story of the Peninsular War,”’ does not fall 
into the picturesque error of the sculptor, and I could 
not do better than quote his thrilling description of the 
scene illustrated on page 277 of this number. He says: 

“Tord Wellington had dined amid the ranks of the 
third division, and Packenham, its frank and chival- 
rous leader, was one of those who shared his simple 
and soldier-like meal. To him the commander-in-chief 
gave his orders, somewhat in the following words: ‘Do 
you see those fellows on the hill, Packenham? Throw 
your divisions into columns of battalions—at them di- 
rectly—and drive them to the devil!’ Instantly the 
division was formed, and the order executed admi- 
rably.’”’ 

The attack of the third division was not only the 
most spirited, but the most perfect thing of the 
kind that modern times have witnessed. Regardless 
alike of a charge of cavalry and of the murderous fire 
which the enemy’s batteries opened, on went these 
fearless warriors, horse and foot, without check or 
pause, until they won the ridge ; and then, the infantry 
giving their volley, and the cavalry falling on, sword in 
hand, the French were pierced, broken, and discomfit- 
ed. So close, indeed, was the struggle, even where foot 
met foot, that in several instances the British colors 
were seen waving over the heads of the enemy’s bat- 
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talions, while the dragoons broke through square and 
line, taking deep vengeance for the death of General 
Le Marchant by the havoe which they made in the 
ranks of them who slew him. 

By this magnificent operation the whole of the ene- 
my’s left was destroyed. Upward of three thousand 
prisoners remained in the hands of the victors, while 
the rest, broken and dispirited, fell back in utter con- 
fusion upon the reserves, whom they swept away with 
them in their flight. The glory of this action was 
shared also by the fifth and sixth divisions. 

The Peninsular War was waged between the allied 
forces of England, Germany, Spain and Portugal and 


‘the French, its object being to destroy the Napoleonic 


power in these latter countries; and this battle was 
fought on the 22d of July, 1812. The war was finally 
brought to a close upon the abdication of the French 
throne by Napoleon. 


“THE TARANTELLA.” 


The Tarantella is the national dance of the Sicilians, 
and there prevailed for a long time a superstition that 
dancing to its weird, wild music was an effectual cure 
—indeed, the only cure —for an epidemie dancing 
mania prevalent in certain towns in Southern Italy, 
and generally known as ‘‘Tarantism.’’ The illustra- 
tion on page 275 shows an application of the supposed 
cure. A still wider superstition was that the disease 
was occasioned by the bite of a native spider called the 
“‘Tarantula,’’ although modern observers declare that 
its sting is not so severe as that of our common wasp. 
Sufferers of the disease were supposed to haye a pas- 
sionate ardor for music and the dance, the wild flame 
that surged through their yeins driving them to such 
frantic efforts that they sometimes dropped dying from 
exhaustion. The idea is at least picturesque, and most 
of our popular composers of piano music—Raff, Mason 
and Heller among others—haye written dances to which 
they have applied the name ‘“‘ Tarantella,’”’ and which, 
while always brilliant, are generally of a weird and 
spasmodic character. 

The English-speaking races have applied the name 
Tarantula to sundry large spiders and to certain lizards, 
but the original ‘‘ beastie’? was a native of Apulia and 
Barbary, and especially of Taranta, whence its name. 


“SIGNING THE MARRIAGE REGISTER.” 

The reproduction given on page 306 of the painting 
by James Charles, ‘‘ Signing the Marriage Register,” 
illustrates an invariable custom that prevails among 
the members of the English Church in Great Britain, 
where every little village church has its parish register. 
This is true to some extent in this country. The piet- 
ure is ably composed and sweetly conceived, and the 
execution both vigorous and tender. The play of ex- 
pression on the various faces is well thought out, from 
the half solemn, half modest droop of the sweet bride’s 
eyes and mouth, the benign satisfaction depicted on 
the faces of the well-to-do old farmer and his wife, eyi- 
dently the parents of the bride, and the happy triumph 
of the sturdy sailor groom a little in the background. 
The original was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1895. 
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MARCH FOURTH. 


Fame’s ancient Temple widely opes its gates, 
The while McKinley at its portals waits. 
How many unseen ushers linger there 
To welcome him ! 

Grave Washington, with smiles; 
Impressive elder Adams, stern and cold ; 
Scholarly Jefferson, so free of guiles ; 
The Patriot Madison, whose faithful care 
Watched o’er the nayal war with state craft bold ; 
Monroe, who brought the ‘‘ era of good feeling”’ 
Jackson and Lincoln, hand in hand in actions— 
A patriotic twain—intent on healing 
All Union wounds when made by angry factions : 
These cheer McKinley toward Executive Chair. 
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In a political sense March Fourth may be in many 
quarters written as ‘march forth !”’ 
* > * 


There are women who cannot lay claims to what the 
world calls beauty, but who possess an individual 
charm—a delicate attractiveness which asserts itself 
silently, much as the breath of honeysuckle, hidden 
in the tangles of an ordinary hedge, delights every 
passer-by. alae 

Now wintry blasts shriek at my door ; 
Fierce sleet my windows beat. 
Perhaps I hear lost spirits roar 
As in the air they madly meet. 
But well I know fair Spring must come 
And leave those raging spirits dumb. 
* * * 


The man who went to sleep in church, and then had 
the effrontery to say that he could think better when 
his eyes were shut, is only equaled by the woman who 
goes to see a play and cries her eyes out, explaining 
the fact afterward by saying that ‘‘tears keep her eyes 
cool!’ There is always common sense in a woman’s 
reason ! 

* * * 

Theré seems to be no limit to the ‘new woman”? 
idea. Recently a female football team was organized, 
and started out with flying colors. As women are cer- 
tainly not physically suited to such a sport, it is no 
wonder that the disasters were even more frequent 
than in the masculine bouts. The team has lately 
been disbanded, and, it is to be hoped, they will for- 
swear it forever. Domesticity and football somehow 
don’t seem to work together. 

* * * 

Americans as wise as patriotic have preferred, this 
winter, to visit their own Riviera in Florida or along 
our Southern coast, and not to seek Queen Victoria’s 
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Mediterranean Riviera. 
snow and ice to Southern California ; and a few prefer- 
ences have been made for Bermuda and St. Thomas. 
Alas! Hayana is no longer available to lovers of a tem- 


Many, too, have flocked from 


perate zone who fly from an Arctic-like one. The pop- 
ular preference for American watering-places and winter 
resorts is evidently on the increase. Which is well : 
for, when historic glamour is omitted, the United States 
far excels Europe in its summer or winter attractions 


for tourists and invalids. 
* * * 


For a man who wishes to make his mark in life, a 
good piece of advice is, learn to speak extemporane- 
ously. A written speech has not one quarter the effect 
of a few words spoken without notes. . It is an ordeal 
at first, but all our great speakers have gone through 
it. Begin at an amateur club or society. The mem- 
bers may possibly deride you, but their derision should 
be an incentive. If you will persevere, this free and 
easy talking will follow. It is simply like the plunge 
in acold bath. You are nervous at first. You tenta- 
tively put your toe in. It is more than cold. Then 
you make an effort. You plunge in; and when you 
emerge you find yourself as warm as toast. So with 
your speech. You nerve yourself, and you come out 
radiant and self-possessed. 

* * * 


Among the maxims of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
are these to usefully ingrain into memory : 

“The best way of revenge is not to imitate the 
injury.” 

“When we receive a blow let us disregard it, think- 
ing we are but at a trial for skill; for it is in our power 
merely to retire, and without feeling malice and ill- 
will.” 

“Bring your will to your Fate, and suit your mind to 
your circumstances.”’ 

“Tt is a royal thing to be ill-spoken of for good 
deeds.” 

“Take good fortune without pride ; 
without reluctance.” 

“Look nicely into the thoughts of every one and 
give them the same freedom as your own.”’ 

“He that commits a fault abroad is a trespasser at 
home.”’ 


and resign it 


The superstitious are gravely wagging heads at 
the fateful number seven in the current year. They 
argue by inquiry: Were there not seven devils cast 
out? Were there not seven plagues? Did,not Words- 
worth select that numeral for his sad verses beginning, 
“Weare butseven ’”’? Was not the seventeenth century 
conspicuous for bloody wars? Did not 1797 bring woe 
to France? Was not 1807 a dread year to Europe, with 
rampant Napoleon I., and 1870 treacherous to Napoleon 
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Ill. ! Was not 1827, in this country, conspicuous for 
political feuds over the younger Adams, Clay and Jack- 
son? Were not 1837, 1847, 1857 and 1867 conspicuous 
panic years; and 1877 filled with the Tilden-Hayes 
controversies? Wherefore, 1897 is to be dreaded and 
watched. But what if the superstitious are reminded 
that the most serviceable rhyme for this alleged fateful 
seven is the delightful word Heaven? 
* * * 

A thrilling account has come from Manitoba of the 
fate of a mountain-climber falling to his death over a 
precipice while surrounded with adventurous comrades 
in his own rank of well-to-do life. Accidents without 
mortal results to mountain-climbers among the green 
hills of Vermont or the granite mountains of New 
Hampshire, or the cascade-environed mountains of the 
Kaaterskills, where Rip Van Winkle took his long nap, 
have been variously reported throughout the past Sum- 
mer. Persons looking down from a height have con- 
fessed to a momentary longing to precipitate them- 
selves ; and doubtless few visitors to the American side 
of Niagara Falls, standing in the charmed corner of the 
ledge, gazing down at the aggregated milky descent of 
ten thousand tons of water, are unwilling to admit pos- 
session of a similar momentary longing. Conversely 
few find themselves at the base of mountains in West- 
ern Virginia or amid the cafions of the Rockies, or in 
sight of the Alps, without a longing to ascend them. 
Indeed, mountain climbing becomes a passion in some 
breasts with an eager feeling akin to that in the breast of 
the chamois-hunter or the disciple of quaint Izaak Wal- 
ton. Alpine climbing has of late become a fad of tourists, 
notwithstanding that reliable Swiss statistics show that 
since 1860 two hundred fatal accidents have occurred 
on orin the vicinity of Jungfrau and the Matterhorn. 
In 1841 the risks of Alpine climbing came very near to de- 
priving the world of the after-services of the late Profess- 
or Agassiz. The Jungfrau is the most riskful of all the 
Alps for an ascent. Its very name came in earlier times 
from its inaccessibility, for in English that signifies 
“Virgin,” which thus explained is highly poetic. It was 
first scaled in 1804. It is 18,718 feet above sea-level ; 
but Mount Whitney in California, Bianca Peak in Colo- 
rado, Cerro Blanco in New Mexico, are all higher by 
about a thousand feet; and Mount Emmons in Utah 
equals it. But the apex of the Jungfrau is exceeded by 
Mount Elias in Alaska by about five thousand feet. Yet 
this extraordinary altitude fairly shrinks from the 
29,000 feet of Mount Everest in the Himalayas— the 
greatest of known altitudes, although there are two 
fair seconds among the South American Andes. 

Professor Agassiz stood on the peak of Jungfrau, but 
in describing his descent he says: ‘‘ All was so trying 
to the nerves that I, for one, should not like to repeat 
the experience. The awful precipice beneath us was 
constantly in view, and we could drive our alpenstocks 
through the rim of frozen snow and gaze sheer down 
through the hole into a yast amphitheatre, which 
seemed yawning to swallow us thousands of feet below. 
The least imaginative mind can readily realize that one 
false step made upon a surface steep and slippery would 
involve a catastrophe not to be thought of without 
shudders.’ And yet, since those sixty-five years, thou- 
sands have dared the same ascent and descent. When 
men like Agassiz make the toilsome and riskful journey 
in scientific pursuit, well and good ; but for purposes of 
mere adventure the task would seem to reach the pur- 
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view of that section of the - 

treats of attempts at suicide. 
*  * 

A few years since, it chanced that 
“twelve good men and true”? who sat. 
heels in the jury box, listening to th 
testimony of a stolid young burglar 
years of age. His companion in crime 
in the case, was an elfish lad still younger, 
face was stamped, oh! how many years’ e 
the art of ‘“‘swipin’ of his neighbors’ g 


they entered by a window on the groun 
their way to a room on the floor above, ° 
was a good-sized iron safe, and between them 
ried this down the stairs and out through tl 
door, without arousing the inmates of the hous 
they deposited their burden on the sid 
they “‘ went up de street an’—an’ got a han 
“You mean stole a hand-cart, don’t you?” 
honor, with a grim smile. 
““Yessir—went up de street an’—an’ tae 
cart,’’ after which they carried their booty 1 
ant’s house, and up the tenement stairway to 
where at their ease they broke it open and 
themselves of its contents. The detectives 
found the rifled safe in the cellar of this ho 
defendant, having no more use for it, had left 
he moved. ¥ f 
His honor, when the witness was about to ¢ conclude 
his testimony, asked him what had been his ‘ 
this little enterprise. 
“What I got, you mean?” 
““Yes,’’ said his honor. 
“Well, I got a suit o’ clothes, an’ I got t’r L 
an’ I got intoxicated—dat’s what I got,’’ the 
jured reply ; for it seems the “swag” had been pl 
ful,and that the junior partner had lifted the lion’ 
In his charge to the jury his honor leaned. 
easily on his elbows iS and addressed us to this 


your hands for decision may seem a anachee on 
you may be inclined to doubt the story the 
tells. But if you sat day after day in this court- 
as I do, you would find nothing improbable in 

I assure you,” he continued, leaning a little m 
ward and smiling comfortably, ‘‘that if a wi 
this court were to testify that, instead of a safe. 
bodily carried off a red-hot stove in his hands, I. 
not disbelieve him if his statement was reaso 
backed up by the evidence. So that if, in your 


what this witness has told you, it is your plain 
bring in a verdict of ‘ Guilty.’ ” 
That was some years since, and I suspect that’ th 


of our public institutions. But my story is not 
I was interested a short time since in a news item 
one of our most reliable dailies. It was headed ‘* 
a Red-hot Stove,’ and narrated that it was 
broad daylight while the owner was for a few minutes 
in an adjoining room. The stovepipe had been pull 
down, and the stove, in which a bright fire had 
burning, was gone. The thief was captured, a 
court confessed that he was cold, and had wrapy 
door-mat about the stove and carried it to his ro 
And I believe it was so, for I saw it in—— Ouch! 
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By ETHEL HATTON. 


Within the rich man’s garden 

Full many a flower was seen, 

With crowns of gold and crimson 

On cups of emerald green. 
They brouyht the dead King thither, and every flower in bloom 
Bowed down its head in sorrow about the Saviour’s tomb. 
But see! the white-winged angels have rolled the stone away, 
And mid the flowers only the white grave cerements lay. 

Next day they sought to find them ; 

Lo! rising where they fell, 

Like the white hand of an angel, 

Waved there—a lily’s bell. 

So pure, so white, and spotless 

It pointed in the air, 

As if to tell new comers 

That He had risen there. 

Born of His white robes fallen, 

Tike white leaves folded up, 

They found a scepter gold and small 

Within each fragrant cup. 
And so amid the blossoms of the rich man’s fragrant bowers 
Was born the Easter lily—the angel of the flowers. 


Drawn H. ato Tilustrating *“* Father John.” 
I DON’T KNOW,’ SAID NORA, LOOKING DOWN, WITH A TANTALIZING SMILE.”? 
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fae CANADIAN GIRL AND HER BROTHER 


By CORA STUART WHEELER. 


I wave tried a hundred times to put my finger 
on the elusive point where the Canadian girl 
begins to differ from her American sister of the 
States. I gave it up there, and I relinquish it 
now, once and forever ; but that she is essentially 
diverse is certainly true, from the moment when 
she beams in baby coquetry from out her first 
ur-decked hood. 

The thing that impresses one most with the 
Canadian girl—and I am speaking now of the 
thoroughbred, the only type I had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting in any sense as a study—is 
her strength, or perhaps I should say her power 
of endurance. She does not understand fatigue 
or accept it as one of the possibilities of ordinary 
existence. She expends no more thought upon 
walking to the next town to obtain a certain 
color for her china painting than her New York 
sister would in taking the L road for Eighteenth 
Street, and returns from her jaunt apparently as 
fit and rosy as when she set forth. The elder 
ladies take kindly to the electric trams, but the 
girls and their dogs one meets everywhere only 
afoot or on horseback. 

As for the bicycle, to use the saucy modern 
phras®, our dear and dainty daughters of the 
States are not ‘‘in it’’ with their Canadian sis- 
ters. They have a dashing addition to their 
cycling costume, sometimes, which I wonder we 
on this side of the line have not borrowed. The 
girl who goes a-golfing wears a scarlet coat as 
near like that of her hunting brother as is pos- 
sible, and this jaunty coat on crisp mornings 
she buttons snugly over her abbreviated habit, 
before she mounts her wheel, with true delight 
in its picturesque warmth; for few American 
girls take as good care of themselves as does the 
Canadian girl-universal. Not that the wheel is 
to her an adjunct of decorative effect ; far from 
it. The bicycle is to the Canadian girl, as well 


as to her brother, simply a new and convenient 
mode of ‘‘ getting there.’’? She shops, she visits, 
she calls en bike. She does more than this: she 
attends the theatre, and stables her steed in a 
neighboring shop while being entertained. She 
goes to church on it, and takes joy to her soul, 
as did the charming woman who attended a 
musicale given by my own hostess, undeterred 
by the fact that the sudden defection of her hus- 
band left her without escort. Indeed, no! She 
donned her bifurcated garments, tucked up the 
tail of her evening dress—discreet Heaven only 
knows how—and came through the night alone, 
safe and (blest be Canada) uncriticised. The 
Provincial secretary of the King’s Daughters at 
Toronto, the mother of fifteen children, whose 
life is full of good works and committee meetings, 
was recently presented by her husband with a 
bicycle as a pleasant surprise, in order that she 
might accomplish her manifold duties with less 
personal fatigue. Think of an American hus- 
band, chivalrous as he is, thus aiding and 
abetting his wife in purely public duties. JT do 
not wonder at this one; for no sweeter hospi- 
tality was extended to me while in Canada than 
that of this same little Scotch-Canadian lady in 
her dainty, well-kept home. 

I have spoken of the Canadian girl taking so 
much better care of her health ; yet this arises 
from no apparent delicacy, but rather from a 
sturdy common sense that teaches one who has 
never known an ache to avoid what she has no 
time to endure. One bright, cool morning in 
late November I stepped out into the sunny air 
of Kingston, feeling well protected by a light 
gray jacket, such as we wear in the early autumn 
on this side of the line. 

““How American !’’ said a young daughter of 
the house, ‘‘ Lady Daintry,’? of whom I shall 
speak again. ‘‘ It will do no harm for once, but 
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that is the way every American does. When she 
comes here she says: ‘Oh! how can you call 
this cold? Why, this is simply bracing ! and 
so she goes on all the first winter melting and 
burning, while we are simply comfortable, re- 
fusing mittens, moccasins and fur caps, and 
looking like an American Beauty, as she is, 
through it all. But with the second season comes 
our revenge. Our Amer- 
ican visitor has already 
exhausted her power of 
resistance the first sea- 
son, and the second no 
fires can be big enough, 
no furs thick enough, 
to keep her from shiver 
and chill. As 
them said, she ‘ was not 
warm from the last of 
September till the first 
of June.’ ”’ 

' Be not deceived if 
you see the Canadian 
girl apparently with no 
top-coat in the early 
winter weather. Be sure 
that she is discreetly 
garbed in chamois skin 
from head to feet under 
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all that appearance of airy indifference to the ele- 
ments. She looks very ‘‘swagger,’’ but something 
beside pride is keeping her warm ; and the fur 
dealers and the shopmen know very well that too 
many devices cannot be conceived for keeping the 
precious Canadian girl well protected. Multi- 
farious were the eccentricities in fur and woolen 
fabrics to be worn mysteriously over dimpled 
knees, and to cover that chilly place just between 
shoulders that at evening they recklessly bare ; 
wristlets of fur and cufflets of wool, anklets and 
moccasins, covers for chin and covers for ears ; 
everything except a nose-tip did my inquiring 
mind investigate. Having conserved her forces 
by reducing the resistance of cold to a minimum, 
and filled her glorious lungs with oxygen and her 
supple muscles with strength, the Canadian girl 
has an enormous quantity of bottled energy, likely 
to go off like a champagne cork unless given a 
sensible vent. Hence she takes to athletics with 
an enthusiasm and energetic industry that would 
stamp any American girl as a freak of the most 
virulent type. 

The fame of the Canadian girl as a golfer has 
not waited for me to recite it in the States, as 
one of the athletic pastimes which the girl of the 
States shares with her sister in the Caribou coun- 
try is golfing, and each has tested in tournament 
the prowess of the other. While the Boston club 
woman hesitates not to take her grip and an 
evening gown, and start, at a day’s notice, to 
‘read a paper’? on the Pacific coast, so the lady 
golfer of the Toronto club, or the equally famous 
players from Parliament circles in Ottawa, get 
them gayly away without misgiving, even into 
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the States, to match their skill, and win and 
wear their laurels as proudly and joyously as the 
club woman does the reward of her intellectual 
venture. Miss White and Miss Crombie of the 
Toronto Club, especially the former, are perhaps 
among the Canadian lady players best known in 
the States. Miss White was the champion who 
beat Miss Oliver at Murray Bay. Miss Oliver, it 
may be remembered, was in the semi-finals of 
all United States ladies. It may be interesting 
for golf players to know 
that Miss White’s rec- 
ord for the Murray Bay 
course was the excellent 
one of 95. In the To- 
ronto Club there is but 
one scratch player — 
Miss Crombie, a_bril- 
liant player, who is 
noted for her straight 
driving. Miss Wilkie 
and Miss Cassells are 
strong on the approach, 
beside which are many 
young and middle-aged 
matrons who make close 
running with their 
brothers and husbands 
inthelinks. One of the 
prettiest sights in To- 
ronto is to see fifteen 
or twenty of these la- 
dies, with shining eyes 
and cheeks of rose, chat- 
ting of ‘‘twosomes and 
threesomes’”’ and ‘‘driv- 
ing from the Tee,’’ as 
they group about the 
little tables on the club- 
house veranda, drinking—the inevitable Cana- 
dian beverage—tea. It is only in Scotch-Canadian 
regions that one finds the same rabid enthusiasm 
for golf, an amusement so peculiar to Scotland 
that nothing, unless curling, disputes its place as 
the national game. My own remote ancestor, 
Mary Stuart, is pilloried in history as showing a 
shameless indifference to her husband’s murder 
by playing golf, a few days after his death, in 
the field beside Seaton. 

Beware, unless you would lose your prestige 
forever, of calling a golf-club a stick to a Cana- 
dian girl who lives upon terms of intimacy with 
the driver, the cleeck, the putter, the brassy and 
the niblick, the latter used to rescue the balls 
from gullies, ruts and woods after unfortunate 
shots. Be it known that the links where the 
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Canadian girl and her brother—in fact, her whole 
family—trifle with the golf-club, are mountain- 
ous regions mystic with peril compared with the 
mild and well-considered diversity of most Amer- 
ican practice grounds. 

To see the girl, with the sparkle of all her bot- 
tled energy coming to the surface, you should 
know the hockey girl. It is enough to set the 
staidest pulse of age into a Highland fling to go 
out with the Girls’ Hockey Team of Queen’s, 
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B. DAINTRY-YATES. 
ABEL PARKER. 
KATE M'LEAN. 


ADA BIRCH. 
NELLIE WATSON. MARGARET RUSSELL. 
EDNA GRIFFITII. 

when it sets forth to conquer or be conquered. 
I had almost said to slay or be slain, for the 
hockey girl knoweth no fear. She not only en- 
tertains no squeamish sympathy when her 
brother hockey player comes in with his face 
flattened or an ear to be replaced, but in her 
playing she emulates the reckless abandon of his 
play as mercilessly as she would gibe at any sign 
of weakness in enduring the often painful and 
sometimes disfiguring results. ; 

The Queen’s Club is perhaps a good example, 
for its members are young and supposedly at the 
tender age, and there, more essentially than at 
any other place, I realized that the men of her 
college are the Canadian girls’ brothers. She has a 
fine dignity and sense of fitness, as shown in the 
fact that, although this famous Scotch college 
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was one of the first to admit women, and no re- 
striction is laid upon their intercourse by rigid 
rules of exclusion in lecture hours, the Queen’s 
College girl electing, by an unwritten decision, to 
pass her casual or intimate fellow of the other 
sex in the college halls absolutely without recog- 
nition. The wisdom of this, and the unique 
quality of the girl nature that conceives and car- 
ries out such a self-restraint is assuredly of a 
high and fine type. The girls and men of the 
hockey clubs do not play against each other, but 
either club takes a tremendous pride in the suc- 
cesses of the other; and the Girls’ Club prides 
itself upon using the same ferocious sticks pre- 
sented to them by the men—a heavier, broader, 
and more deadly weapon than usually used by 
girl hockey players; the feminine stick being, 
however, much wickeder than those used in 
the States. It is very much like an old-fash- 
ioned ‘‘shinny’’ stick. Their game is made 
much more difficult and dangerous in that the 
puck used is, unlike our red ball, a black rubber 
dise, two and one-half inches in diameter, and 
anon an inch thick. The object of the game is 
to put this rubber dise through the opponent’s 
goal, which is called ‘shooting a goal.’? In 
their game there is an off-side, as in football, 
while in our hockey game in the States we have 
no off-side. The men play thirty minutes, then 
rest ten minutes, and then thirty more; but the 
girls play but twenty. 

“My !? said Lady Daintry, the president of 
the Queen’s Hockey Club, ‘‘ you’re a corpse at 
the end of twenty.” 

A favorite device is ‘‘ body checking.’? This 
is making a furious feint of rushing on the puck 
to lift it with your stick only to collide purposely 
with your opponent and the strongest goes down. 
This has to be done with much nicety, lest the 
referee, who is always an accomplished skater 
of good wind, rushes down upon you and ex- 
poses you. With the little black puck on the 
ice, and all the enemies squabbling over it with 
heads down, and everybody seeming all feet, 
a sudden and unexpected lift of the puck is 
likely to land the cruel rock-elm sticks without 
time for selecting the point of contact. The 
Queen’s Club is rather unique in this that but 
one of its members has escaped somewhat seri- 
ous accident. 

*¢ Oh, we don’t mind !”’ said the captain. ‘‘ We 
don’t wear padded trousers, like the men, but 
we do pad our knees; for first you go up and 
then you go down, and oh, my! your knees are 
black and blue. I couldn’t say my prayers in 
proper position all winter for mine. If the puck 
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hits you you think you are dead. 
men’s games the puck was lifted and st 
other man flat on the cheek. Instea 


away it carried part of the cheek with it. 
you get hit with the stick you are benun 
but in five minutes you feel as though th 
of your head was coming off. One of the x 
fell a little while ago in a game, and anot 
skated right over, cutting his face open | 
he could stop himself. The men coach v 

but we play alone.” ‘ ' 


Said another girl: ‘It is being on 


go to Perth, Carleton Place and Smith’s Falls 
play match games.” : 
The costume of the Queen’s College teal 


the captain and the president agree in this 
ment I dare not deduct one hairpin. 

The present members of Queen’s Colle 
dies’ Hockey Team, season 1896-97, are : 
Birch (right wing) ; B. Daintrys vee pres 


garet Russell, secretary (point); Nellie Watson 
captain (centre) ; Mabel Parker (cover poi 
Marion Fraser (centre) ; Edna Griffith (po 
Kate McLean (goal). 

Ata practice match, where there were on]; 
on a side, some were using broken hockey sti 
The puck lay between the captain and 
and both made a rush at it. As Lady D 
Tiga to lift it with her sels stick the 


She was anne at once to a hospital by hea ( 
nent, and had three stitches taken, the b 
flesh healing without a sear. Lady Dain 
sured me that the first time she played 
by actual count, twenty-seven times in th 
quarters of an hour. Her coach picked h 
seventeen times and then gave it up as hop 
At the close of their games the teams ga’ 
in the center of the rink, when it is not u 
open ice, and cheer, the defeated team try: gt 
get its cheer in first. The Queen’s Colleg 
is, ‘The blue, red and yellow, the blue, re 
vallow, forever, forever, forever |” 
The Gaelic cry as written is : 
“Oil thigh no Banrighim 


Na Banrighim gu brath 
Cha ghiel! cha ghiel! cha ghiel!? _ 
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As howled it sounds like this : 
“Oi ti n’? Banrighim 
Na Banrighim gu bra 
Ki-yel! ki-yel! ki-yel!”’ 

Think not that in these rough-and-tumble 
amusements the Canadian girl forgets the femi- 
nine duties of life. A more thoughtful or prac- 
tical being in the care of her own house, when 
she has one, and to those who need her aid be- 
fore she marries, as she always does, has not 
been discovered. The match hockey game even 
was turned to a philanthropic benefit last year 
when they charged fifteen cents admission, and 
turned the gate receipts, amounting to $60, over 
to the Kingston Hos- 
pital. As this was their 
first match game the 
shrieks and yells of the 
friends of their oppo- 
nents rather rattled the 
girls at first, but they 
soon got used to it. 

It may not be unin- 
teresting, since the 
American foot and its 
dressing is openly ad- 
mired by our Canadian 
sisters, to know how 
the hockey skater ar- 
rays that portion of her 
structure. The hockey 
skate is perfectly 
straight, and secured 
to a boot which is taken 
along and exchanged 
for the one worn 
chug, clumsy _ boot, 
which would be trying 
to the prettiest foot. 
Add to this a heavy 
hide anklet laced over the whole, which has a 
hole for the heel of the under shoe to 
through, and one can understand why the hockey 
girl’s foot is not a thing of beauty. 

Kingston is somewhat famed for all ladies’ 
sports. Halifax was the first and Kingston the 
second to revive the interest in tennis, and intro- 
duce it into this country a few years ago, while 
Kingston was first to have a ladies’ hockey team, 
and this season had the finest and keenest com- 
petition at their bench show in fox-terriers ever 
seen in Canada. 

Captain Curtis of the men’s hockey team has 
an idiosynerasy which gives rise to all sorts of 
yarns. He gathers in, to put it gently, others’ 
possessions as he goes. His bachelor teas, which 
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are society events, are served with silver 
‘*swiped’’ from all over the American conti- 
nent, his spoons alone representing most of the 
first-class hostelries in Canada and the States. 
Last year, when he returned from the Queen’s 
triumphant tour of hockey and polo matches, he 
brought an assortment of cake dishes. His tro- 
phies usually arrive promptly, but he is very apt 
to forget portions of his own wardrobe. Having 
appropriated a jersey belonging to an opponent, 
and seyeral pairs of trousers, he discovered, on 
reaching home, that he had left the jersey be- 
hind. Curtis, unabashed, at once telegraphed, 
‘Stole Crawford’s jersey and left it behind— 
send it along’’; and the 
men sent it. 

The same captain is 
somewhat of a misogy- 
nist. On the train one 
day a clergyman’s wife, 
whose record for start- 
ling ways rivals the 
Queen’s man, decided 
to talk with him. How- 
ever she brought it 
about, a conversation 
ensued, which ended 
briefly in the polite de- 
parture of Curtis, who, 
on his return from the 
smoker, having played 
a big game the day be- 
fore, retired to a re- 
mote seat, drew down 
his cap and went to 
sleep. Madam moved 
forward to the seat di- 
rectly behind him, and, 
leaning over, calmly 
tickled his cheek and 
awakened him. This was maddening ; but Cur- 
tis bided his time, and at the stop for lunch 
brought back into the ear a pair of salt-cellars to 
add to his collection of souvenirs. With these 
he cheerfully returned to his seat, and when Mrs. 
Clergyman reopened the conversation, he punc- 
tuated his replies by slowly emptying the salt- 
cellars over her bonnet and. shoulders. The 
whole car understood by this time, and I am 
afraid sympathized with the drowsy young ath- 
lete. 

If Toronto prides itself upon anything it is 
the city ordinance forbidding cars to run on 
the Sabbath. The municipal front swells with 
an inexplicable sense of virtue whenever this 
inconvenience to women, children and the poor 
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in pocket is mentioned. The bicycle dealer and 
the hackmen are among these proudly good citi- 
zens. Especially is this true on the day of 
‘“Church Parade,’? when every cross-street en- 
tering the thoroughfares through which the 
marching regiments pass to their annual refresh- 
ment of souls is dangerously packed with car- 
riages loaded with beautifully-dressed woman- 
hood. It is The Girl, overflowing carriage, dog- 
cart and drag, unescorted, excited and admiring ; 
envied of her sisters if she ery, ‘‘ There’s Jack!” 
with easy familiarity while the Kilties, with their 
muscular, bared knees and fanciful attire, are 
passing ; or, best of all, if she be able to select 
among the clear-cut, aristocratic faces of the 
Queen’s Own a relative or asweetheart. This regi- 
ment looks what it is. The best blood of Canada 
fills its veins, and ‘‘he who runs” on Church 
Parade Day ‘‘ may read”? it in features and bear- 
ing and in the quiet elegance of their dark uniform. 

A yery funny and characteristic scene took 
place in the Kingston Opera House 
when Jan Maclaren gave his first 
lecture in that place. I was assured 
by my friends that it was the thing 
to go early, to hear what the college 
men would say. When we arrived 
the upper gallery, which at the 
centre is reserved for the Queen’s 
men ina body, was crowded, and 
a running fire of comment and 
raillery, interspersed with palpable 
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hits, rained upon the incoming audience. It was 
not a continual Babel, but here and there, like 
single fire-crackers, one voice and then another, 
distinctly audible through the whole house, would 
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hail with much unction and sometimes with tell- 
ing compliment a favorite professor or a popular 
belle impartially. One professor, a man of much 
elegance and a tremendous favorite with the 
men, vociferously greeted as ‘‘ Baldy,’’ was ab- 
solutely so abashed by his tumultuous reception, 
as he came down the middle aisle with his family, 
that, notwithstanding their friendly suggestions 
that he should ‘‘ not be afraid”’ and ‘‘ take off his 
topcoat like a man,’’ it required some moments 
before he could gather courage to stand up long 
enough to perform that simple and necessary 
act. My sympathies yet go out to a young man 
in evening dress, with a graceful girl at his side, 
who had braved the ridicule of his fellows for 
her sake, and occupied one of the best seats in 
the centre of the house, in full view of the men. 
If there are any details of his evening toilet and 
the resources from which he gathered it in and 
paid for his seats with which that whole audience 
is unfamiliar to-day it is not to be laid to any 
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neglect of the Queen’s men. After this 
exhibition I was in no wise astonished, 
but accepted it as part of the courtesies 
extended to me when invited to speak 
before another large educational insti- 
tution in Ontario, that when I entered 
the room and made my way meekly behind their 
distinguished president to the platform to deliver 
a lecture before them, they hailed me on my 
winding way with the opening strains of ‘* Clem- 


entine’? —‘‘Oh, my dar- 
ling!’ They got no further 
in their demonstration, how- 
ever, checked by a smile and 
a warning gesture of Dr. 
McL——. I wish to say here 
that however noisy may be 
the prefatory demonstration 
of the Canadian ‘‘ brother’ 
he, as well as his sister, 


formed as intelligent, apprecia- 
tive and enthusiastic audi- 


ences as one need care to 
face. The Scotch-Ca- 
nadian, it seems to 
me, never loses a 
point. Before, in 
closing, I return to 
the Canadian girl I wish 
to speak of another pecu- 
liar phase in Canadian college 
and varsity life which I saw 
in full furor in Toronto. On 
Halloween every theatre in 
the city is given up in a sense 
to the varsity men, who en- 
gage the whole top gallery and 
have removed to it a piano. 
Difficult and absurd as this 
seems, I am told that the 
local dealers consider it an 
excellent advertisement to be 
able to furnish these pianos 
for their hazardous climb. 
From one theatre to the other 
the men proceed in triumphal 
march, leaving a_ sufficient 
group permanently at each 
one to hold the fort in 
their absence. The 
moment the regular 
performance on the 
stage ceases, the varsity 
men open their  pro- 
gramme with songs and 
shouts and college cries, 
maddening and yet amusing, 


departments represented in 
the boxes; while from the 
side galleries and above one’s 
head came the—alas !—un- 
hallowed roars of the Hal- 
loween rioters. For some 
reason they chose to guy the 
popular Frenchman in his 
Le most perfect recitals, and to 
¢ show an equally unreason- 
able approval of the flattest and most 
uninteresting of his company ; and, 
alas! again, for my disappoint- 

> ment — instead of the musical 
SS and characteristic ringing song 
which I had anticipated, 
those that they sang be- 
tween the acts were ab- 
solutely moss-grown 
and moth-eaten with 
age. I heard afterward 
that for some reason this 
was not a fair example of 
what they could do, but the 
sight was certainly exhilar- 
ating as it was, to see them 
marching in long and solid 
lines, four and eight abreast, 
through the streets to sere- 
nade the various girls’ col- 
leges connected with the 
university, where etiquette 
shrouds the expectant col- 
lege maid in absolute gloom 
as she listens to this annual 
Halloween tribute. ‘‘ Little 
brother’’? has his inning, 
also, on this fateful night, 
since, if he escape the ma- 
ternal vigilance, he and _ his 
comrades gather in front of 
the various grocery houses 
and shrilly demand an offer- 
ing. Sometimes—in fact, 
often—quarts of nuts are 
thrown out for them to 

\ scramble after. The 


I selected the Grand Opera 
House, where Chevalier and his \ 
company were billed. The boxes \, 
upon right and left were crowded \, 
with young men in evening dress, 
and hung elaborately with the col- 
ors of the different colleges or var- 
sity, with plain and simple state- 
ments and bannerets of the special 


more generous deal- 
ers occasionally upset 
a barrel of apples to 
satisfy their demands. It 
is rarely they are driven away 
empty-handed. 

I have spoken of the Cana- 
dian girl and her dogs. 1 
might almost have said the 


SOME CANADIAN GIRLS AND THEIR 
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Canadian dog and his mistress, for she is rarely 
without one, and more frequently two or three 
dash fondly about her and are her constant 
comrades in her long, cross-country walks. 
Just now it is the terrier that finds most favor 
with the Canadian girl as well as with her 
brother. She cares not a thing for a lap-dog. 
The dog she wants must have much the element 
she demands in her brother. He must have 
some points of comradeship; and if there are 
any points of comradeship or blood or breeding 
that she has not at her tongue’s tip I have yet 
to discover them. The Canadian girl and her 
dogs are the most joyous and inspiring sight 
that I found in Canada, and I have wondered 
sometimes, if this contact and interest in horses 
and dogs—the two most familiar forms of domes- 
ticated animal life—may not have entered into 
the very essence of the Canadian girl to make 
her the joy forever that she is. I grew so accus- 
tomed to having the beautiful, bounding crea- 
tures, who knew me as the friend of their mis- 
tresses, greet me as I came, and frequently offer, 
with joyous demonstration, to escort me on my 
exceedingly mild pedestrian ventures, that I 
should hardly have felt the photographs which 
I brought away complete if the dogs had not 
been included. 

When I spoke of the mistresses I was thinking 
of ‘‘ Lady Daintry ’’ or, more explicity, B. Dain- 
try-Yates and Helen Daintry-Yates—one a fair, 
svelte maiden, with that rare and beautiful hair 
known by artists as ash blonde; the other, her 
dark-eyed sister. Each has her own terriers of 
different breeds, famous already, though pup- 
pies, for the bench prizes taken, as shown by 
characteristic memoranda in Lady Daintry’s 
striking chirography on the back of their pic- 


tures. ‘Winnings : Sapperton-Turk, I., Open 
Puppy. II. Wire-haired Terrier. Special. Sap- 
perton - Columbus, I., Local Terrier.’ These 


charming young women quite fulfill the descrip- 
tion which one of them gave me of American 
women. 

“‘T never knew one, 
not frantically clever.” 

The acquisition by these young ladies of four 
yaluable dogs has inspired them with an inten- 
tion which would be, to an American girl, most 
daring and’ impossible, and yet these charming, 
cultivated, well-born girls, who have inherited 
the sporting instincts of generations of gentle- 
men, are deliberately planning to establish ken- 
nels of their own, and, in fact, have already 
matured many of the details as well as securing 
the land in the desired location. 


”? 


she said, ‘‘ who was 
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“We call them the Sapperton 
cause wherever a Daintry-Yates 0 
sition or inheritance, a foot of land, it h 
called Sapperton. If there might Bes a 
ton Hall, Sappertonleigh, Sapperton 
Sapperton Abbey, why not, as man 
fore, give the name to Sapperton K 
two mistresses instead of one maste 
going to do it, anyway, and Sapperto 
Columbus and Tess, with their fam 
grees, are the beginning of the end, ¥y 
kennels shall make us famous.”’ 

But the days of the Canadian girl 
draw toward that dawn when she b 
Canadian woman ; the wedding-day which : 
her out from very little that she has 
her pEbpods “opentae to her that. 


saying eeu -by even for a little w 
like to leave with you my last picture 
Canadian girl. She had been a beaut 
belle, the last to be married of six 
as her father told me, the fairest flow 
flock. The other five, who were - 
breakfast, fell upon him with m 
proachful asides ; but as he had s 
thing of each on her wedding-day 
was but taking her turn. The weddi 
like other weddings) except for a 
of good-fellowship that made ey 
whole town determine that this | 
for the father was not a rich man- 
pretty and complete as the oth 
young girl and another went on 
in the arrangerens of the houses 


erica: hoe an ou recipe ae 
allowed to go out of the family, an 
could only be concocted by the 
self, which friendly office she ha 
each of the sisters. I being a straz 
one of the guests, was invited to go 
bride off at the train. Upon inquir 
that this was quite the proper thing te 
cially as the one of the household with 
went was in mourning for an aunt, 
not attend the wedding proper. W 

arrived we made our way to the € 
Station—for the groom was a son of a 
member of Parliament, and the fatl 
maid of honor being a director of this 
sent his private car to bear the you 
away. I was quite as familiar as the b 
self, from constant hearsay, with all 
of her handsome, brown traveling cost 
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tinguished by the number of mink heads which 
adorned it. 

This was the pretty and essentially Canadian 
picture, in which I looked my last upon one Ca- 
nadian girl. She stood on the rear platform of 
the car, where she had arrived fully thirty min- 
utes before the time of starting, to act her part 
in this public reception. As I came up with my 
friend we were greeted by one and another who 
stood about the grimy tracks in exquisite morn- 
ing costumes, picturesque with feathered hats 
and hats flamboyant with winged ribbons, some 
of them so amazing that they could never have 
graced the head of an American girl of like sta- 
tion. Pretty girls, attended and unattended, 
stood here and there on the platform and among 
the tracks. The handsome middle-aged father 
was presented to me, and stood watching, with 
softening eyes, the last of his flock, as my friend 
and hers went forward to the steps of the car, 
and reaching up, gave her a parting kiss. The 


newly made groom, with the true Englishman’s 
lack of sentiment, was at that moment practically 
engaged in brushing the rice with whisk broom 
from the mink adorned collar of her smart gown. 
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A grinning porter stood in the door of the car 
waiting to receive back the brush. On the out- 
side a really beautiful girl, the maid of honor, 
stood upon the coal-smirched boards in pink 
satin slippers, a silk and illusion gown, and long 
gloves of the color of the blush-roses in her hand. 
Her sunny hair was shining uncovered in the 
sun, and to the careless observer she seemed to 
be leaning with reckless abandon, the exquisite 
fabric of her gown sweeping against the neither 
new nor elegant exterior of the car. A melancholy 
touch of romance which completed the scene was 
a young cadet, known as the handsomest man in 
town, who stood, apparently forgetful of his sur- 
roundings, in the very middle of the track a half 
dozen yards from the car, and, with shoulders 
squarely set and forage-cap jauntily perched over 
his ear, was gazing at the bride with what he 
fondly believed to be a heartbreaking expression. 

I hope you may know them better, and if any 
one tells you, as many did me, that the Canadians 
detest every American that they do not envy, 
you will find, as I did, that this prejudice, if it 
ever existed with the parents, has not descended 
to the Canadian girl and her brother. 
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NorwitustanpinG the crudities that distinguish 
the present art development of California, the last 
quarter of a century has given to this coast a few 
painters who have justly achieved a cosmopoli- 
tan reputation. Harrison, Keith, Hill and Ma- 
tilda Lotz have assured rank with famous Ameri- 
can artists, while foremost in a younger set al- 
ready prominent is Grace Hudson, the Indian 
painter. No other artist to-day is so popular 
with the picture-loving public of San Francisco. 
A canvas from her brush is sold before it leaves 
the easel, her life-size Indian babies being par- 
ticularly in demand. 

This enthusiastic home appreciation is more 
than ordinary evidence of genius in the painter, 
for the Digger Indian is too familiar an object in 
the West to be invested with a fictitious value. 
His picturesque possibilities could only be 
guessed by an artist, and such a one is Mrs. 
Hudson. The moment she touches the Indian, 
she has complete mastery of her subject. She 
paints not only the facial lineaments and form, 
but his specific characteristics—his unyielding 
stolidity and irresponsibility, the utter absence 


of little meannesses incompatible with the large, 
strongly marked features, nay, even the filth and 
vermin of his rags are offensively uppermost. 
‘* Little Mendocino ”’ is not the picture of a ery- 
ing baby, but a living child outraged to tears 
and abandoned to the hopeless grief of child- 
hood. It is a miracle of homely expression with 
not a vestige of Digger grime wanting—papoose, 
blanket and basket being sensibly dirty and ill- 
smelling. 

‘“Who could relish his dinner with that paint- 
ing on the wall opposite?’ exclaimed one de- 
lighted critic to his companion. 

‘Or keep from scratching his head ?”’ was the 
other’s expressive but somewhat coarse rejoin- 
der. 

The picture was the sensation of the San Fran- 
cisco art exhibit in 18938, and for realistic imita- 
tion has never been surpassed by Mrs. Hudson’s 
more recent productions. In her treatment of a 
subject there is never any violation of common 
sense, no straining after effect, nor omission of 
what one has a right to expect. Her figures are 
drawn boldly, and the expression earnestly stud- 
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ied. One sees 
at a glance that 
the artist looks 
upon Nature 
more from the 
analytic than 
the synthetic 
standpoint. In 
fact, there is 
almost — scien- 
tific exactness 
as to color and 
detail—an _in- 
sistence upon 
the recognition 
of the material 
that makes up 
the design, but 
mevers, (the 
slightest ap- 
proach to im- 
aginative 
fancy. 

In consider- 
ation of the 
masterly —ac- 
complishment 
of this gifted 
artist, one loses 
sight of the fact that she has painted 
but a few years, and until recently 
was not known outside of local art 
circles. This exceptional achievement 
is, after all, not wonderful, but only 
logical. It shows the yalue of a direct 
and persistent study of Nature, the 
power of enthusiasm and impulse when 
gauged by intelligence and singleness 
of purpose and the wisdom of being 
content to be one’s self. This individ- 
uality in her work is, in fact, the most 
remarkable thing about Grace Hud- 
son’s paintings. The humblest mas- 
terpiece of them all is evidence that 
the artist belongs to no ‘‘school”’ 
in the sense this word is used to 
indicate prescribed technique. The 
purely traditional in art bears little 
weight with her. She makes her appeal straight 
to Nature for suggestion and expression, the 
methods practiced by authorities giving place in 
her mind to the mastering of the principles on 
which these great painters worked. 

Possessed of fascinating personality, and gifted 
to an unusual degree with the outward graces, Mrs. 
Hudson is nevertheless averse to anything like 
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social distinction. She enjoys 
herself simply and modestly with 
her work and the coveted com- 
radeship of a small circle of 
chosen friends. Her home is in 
Ukiah, a delightful north-coun- 
try town, whose girdling moun- 
tains are the most picturesque in 
California. - Here, with a whole 
rancheria at hand, she wins her 
dusky subjects to sit for her by 
a variety of adroit devices which 
mark her a born tactician as well 
as one thoroughly at home with 
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AS A HUNTER. 

Digger idiosyncrasies. Nor is this to be won- 
dered at. ‘‘Captain John,” the aged chief of 
this pitiful remnant of the Yo-ki-os, has known 
her all her life. When admitting the fact he 
adds, with a humorous twinkle in his almost 


sightless eyes, ‘‘ Grace, my folks !’? She vividly 


recalls how he appeared to her childish eyes—a 


muscular figure wrapped in a dingy blanket, 
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above whose folds was thrust his big, shaggy 
head. There was nothing terrifying about him 
—quite the reverse, in fact, for he could be 
very funny. She and her sister and two broth- 
ers used to laugh at him till their sides ached, 
for he was a born comedian. This was all 
the more odd, because, as a class, Indians 
have little sense of humor. But Captain John 
would get down on all fours and go through the 
spirited pantomime of a bucking horse, or play 
he was fighting a grizzly, that he might lead the 
children up to an awe-struck study of the deep 
scars on his arms and breast, the result of actual 
conflict with an Ursus horribilis. 

He is yet a jolly old heathen, this native cen- 
tenarian, and 
takes a child- 
like pride in a 
life-size paint- 
ing of himself, 
to which he 
points and 
says, with a 
care-free 
laugh, ‘‘ By- 
‘n’-by Cap'n 
John die. My 
fren’s say, 
‘Cap'n John 
no die; _ here 
Cap'n John !” 

This picture 
of the chief 
was the first 
to emphasize 
the genius of 
the young art- 
ist. A travel- 
ing art dealer 
for an Kastern 
firm happened 
in her studio one day, while the venerable sitter 
was shifting his position uneasily before the 
painter’s eager eyes. The hand guiding the 
brush moved swiftly, but with a relentless ob- 
servance of minutia that set lines about her firm, 
pretty mouth. The stranger was instantly struck 
by the wonderful transference of expression to 
the big, seamy face on the canvas, and the un- 
flinching honesty that omitted not the finest 
wrinkle or a single bristle that adorned the 
rugged chin and head. Even the elaborate bar- 
barity of the dress—a rabbit-skin robe held in 
place by a long, wooden pin—was brought out 
with faultless precision. 

Immediately a price was offered for the pic- 
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ture that, as Mrs. Hudson afterward expressed 
it, ‘‘fairly took my breath away, it seemed so 
munificent’’?; and forthwith ‘‘ Captain John” 
was packed and sent across the continent, where 
it occupies a place of honor in a metropolitan 
gallery. 

‘Little Mendocino’’ followed shortly after, 
and ‘‘ Billie Kept Plaump’’—the very prettiest 
of the Hudson babies. The ‘‘Turnip Baby” 
was even a greater surprise and gratification to 
the public, and is now the property of ex-Mayor 
Pond, of San Francisco. It represents a lusty 
young savage carelessly strapped with rope to a 
coffin-shaped basket—the invariable receptacle 
for a California papoose. His attention is di- 
vided between 
the eating of 
a raw turnip 
and the ap- 
proach of a 
stranger. <A 
ragged terrier 
with alert eyes 
gives addi- 
tional life to 
theforeground 
and opposed 
to child and 
dog is the 
rude, interior 
wall of an In- 
dian hovel, 
with no detail 
other than the 
half “ona 
coarsely - wov- 
en wood-bask- 
et tilted back 
in the furthest 
corner. The 
rich bronze 
and firm texture of the baby-flesh are delicious, 
and the whole is treated with a frank and whole- 
some veracity that compels one within the range 
of immediate sympathy. 

Another miracle of unwashed ugliness is a 
crying head, which belongs to the San Francisco 
Press Club ; while in the celebrated collection of 
paintings owned by the late Mrs. Kate Johnson 
is one by the same artist known as ‘‘The Quail.” 
This is a remarkable portrayal of Indian stolidity 
mixed with sturdy shyness, but none of the 
lightsome, spiritual essence that is a part of 
civilized childhood. The unloveliness of the 
subject is intensified by the absence of anything 
to divert the eye from the brassy nudity of the 
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lad ; nevertheless, as a work of art, it is incom- 
parable in color and courageous contrasts. 

The three things most highly prized by the 
native Californian are his child, his basket and 
his dog. In ‘‘ Yo-ki-o Treasures’’ Mrs. Hudson 
has grouped the three with a felicitous regard 
for harmonious composition, the enormous bas- 
ket forming the background for a half-clad child 
and a mongrel cur occupying relatively import- 
ant positions in front. The beady eyes of the 
small savage are sullenly askance while he gnaws 
a bone gripped in both little hands, and the dog 
all a-quiver, waits expectantly for his share. 

But one’s interest centres on the wonderful 
basket, whose mesh is so exquisitely delicate 
that only a microscope could do it justice. The 
stitches are set in almost as fine as threads in 
linen, and the artist seems hardly to have missed 


one. Such painstaking detail gives to ‘‘ Yo-ki-o 
Treasures’? an historic value, for the art of bas- 


ketry is well-nigh lost to the tribes ; and this ex- 
act representation of the beautiful fabric of a 
Pomo basket will one day furnish a study for 
anthropologists. 

“*Powley’”’ and ‘‘ Powley’s Sweetheart’’ are a 
charming pair that make an impression from 
which no element of interest is wanting. When 
they were on exhibition at an art room in San 
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Francisco, three gentlemen from New York were 
overheard to make the following unique criti- 
cism : 

“Well, she paints Indians !’’ the first admir- 
ingly exclaimed. 

The companion next him replied, excitedly : 
“She paints Indians !’ 

Whereupon the third closed the play upon 
emphasis by declaring, with conviction: ‘‘She 
paints Indians !”’ 

‘“Powley’s Sweetheart’? is one of the most 
pleasing of Grace Hudson’s paintings. There is 
a look of actual presence about it that is consum- 
mately good. The flesh is indeseribably realistic 
—that soft blending of rose and purple which is 
characteristic of Indian skin during the summer, 
when frequent river bathing is his favorite pas- 
time. The original of the picture is a comely 
maiden of ‘‘ Pinoleville,’’ the local name for the 
Ukiah rancheria. She wears her hair cut short, 
which is the custom of her people when in 
mourning for some dead relative. But in this 
instance the blue-black locks were voluntarily 
sacrificed to get money to buy oranges to send a 
disreputable father who was in prison. The 
family disgrace seems not to weigh upon the spirits 
of the daughter, for a word or look sets the dim- 
ples to playing around her red, red mouth. 
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But the belle of Pinoleville is undoubtedly 
““Kattim,’’ in whose dusky beauty can be traced 
a touch of white blood. Mrs. Hudson painted 
her with a wealth of hair unbound and stream- 
ing over a voluptuous form, the curves of which 
are lost in a deerskin jacket. The coloring is 
sumptuous, and it would be hard to surpass the 
shy glory of the eyes and the tender, living 
warmth with which the head is imbued. So beau- 
tiful is the face that there crept into my mind 
a suspicion of fantasy on the part of the artist. 
This was only dispelled by the presence 
one day in the studio of Kattim herself, 
when the realization was forced home to 
stay that, however idealistic is Mrs. Hud- 
son’s own nature, she never idealizes her 
subject. Her respect for the human fea- 
tures is such a Tie Ki 
that she takes 
no liberties 
with their 
delineation. | 

It is not an 
easy matter 
to induce an 
Indian to sit 
to be painted. 
There is a 
superstition 
among them 
that to do 
this is to in- 
vite death or 
some other 
great calam- 
ity. Old 
John, who is more intelli- 
gent than the average Dig- 
ger, seems not to have this 
fear on his own account ; 
but nothing can induce him 
to subject his little grand- 
son to a like chance. ‘‘He 
too young die; me old— 
no matter,’’ he will say, con- 
vineingly, as he lifts to his shrunken knees a 
wee brown toddler, whose round eyes are as pol- 
ished and expressionless as porcelain. 

“‘T generally have to kidnap a baby,’’ Mrs. 
Hudson says, when out of hearing of the old 
chief. ‘‘My usual method is to get a mahale 
here to wash or serub floors. She brings her 
baby as a matter of course, and the little fellow, 
tied securely in his basket, is set up against the 
porch wall within sight of its mother. After 
awhile he gets tired and cries, and then I offer 
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to take care of him. Sometimes I manage to 
steal away with him to the studio, and once there, 
I lock the doors and fall to work in a fever of 
impatience. Often it takes a long course of 
housecleaning before I get two or three brief sit- 
tings, and this without arousing the suspicion of 
the mother. Maggie has given me the least trou- 
ble. Before her baby was born she promised to 
name it after me; but, as it turned out a boy, it 
was called Mr. Doctor Hudson Billy Bow-legs. 
The ‘ Doctor’ was for my husband, and ‘ Billy 

Bow-legs’ is the sobri- 
| quet by which the 
child’s father is 
known. Maggie read- 
ily fell into my plan 
of entertaining the ba- 
by, and made shrewd 
use of the fact to her 
advantage. She would 
say: ‘Where’s Grace? 
I want her to take Mr. 
Doctor Hudson. I too 


Wy 
£ 


busy.’ 
“*Tt went on in this 
way for several 


months, I cheerfully 
filling the part of nurse 
girl to Maggie’s boy, who 
was a splendid model—a 
full-blooded Indian, with a 
delicious purple in his skin, 
a fire in his eyes, and the 
handsomest form I ever saw. 
I made him the subject of at 
least a half-dozen paint- 
ings.”” 

Maggie’s baby went the 
way of the majority of In- 
dian children—died before 
it was a year old. Though 
apparently born healthy, 
they seem not to have the 
vitality to withstand the 
simplest ailment. Those 
who do survive babyhood frequently succumb to 
lung troubles before they reach maturity, hence 
the rapid approach of the extinction of the race. 

A papoose looks and acts older than a white 
child at the same age. This prematureness is 
largely due to a stoicism well-nigh invulnerable. 
From the time an Indian child takes notice of 
anything, its immobility is conspicuously upper- 
most. It is interesting to hear the artist relate 
her perplexities on this score : 

‘“One doesn’t like to paint a wooden baby, 
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TMIARD TIMES. 
but often it is hard work to get even a fleeting 
expression on its face. The most of them will 
never wink an eye or move a muscle while I go 
through all sorts of facial contortions, and even 
resort to an improvised war dance before them. 
I am ashamed to tell how I tormented and bul- 


lied one child to get him to ery, but after two 


days I gave it up in despair, and commenced to 
make amends by offerings of sweetmeats. To 
my astonishment the little fellow resented these 
overtures of peace and commenced to yell lustily. 
This was my chance, and I worked with a will, 
though all the time my conscience hurt me for 
not trying to comfort him.”’ 

The result of this sitting was ‘‘’Tis a Sad, Sad 
World’’—a painting full of horsely truth and 
finish, that has since found its way to the fine 
art collection owned by Mr. C. P. Huntington. 

An Indian’s aversion to being photographed 
or sketched is not the only opposition met by 
an artist who paints Indians. If, after long per- 
suasion, which in every case must take the 
form of certain gifts of clothes, food or 
money, he yields a grudging consent to a 
sitting, the next difficulty is to overcome 
his resistance to having the slightest altera- 
tion made in his apparel. If he comes to 
the studio but half dressed, it is next to 
impossible to make him don the most at- 
tractive of garments ; nor is it easier to get 
him to take off a hat or blouse, roll up a 
sleeve, or even to let a blotch of mud be 
wiped from his face. 

If, on the other hand, the sitter is a ma- 
hale, she obstinately sets herself against hay- 
ing her hair unbraided, or allowing the re- 
arranging of a kerchief, shawl or an orna- 
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ment on neck or wrist. In fact, anything that 
means a change, however slight, is resented. I 
have known a squaw to hold out for half a fore- 
noon against permitting a button to be opened 
in the neckband of her dress ; nor was this ob- 
jection founded on modesty, since but the day 
before it took hours of coaxing to make her 
cover her nudity with this same waist. This 
childish unreasonableness is peculiar to the race, 
and is only oyercome by the exercise of un- 
wearied patience. 

One less gracious and tactful than Mrs. Hud- 
son would, at the outset, find insurmountable 
obstacles to taking the Indian as her subject. 
Fe is no respecter of persons, and amusing inci- 
dents spring therefrom, as will be seen by the 
following: Upon one occasion, when Captain 
John called at the studio for lunch he was given 
a bundle of old clothes. After eating with relish 
a heaped-up plate of beef and bread, he selected 
such garments as he wished for immediate use, 
and was allowed to step into an adjoining room 
to put them on. When he reappeared a few 
minutes later, it was evident by the figure he cut 
that the tucking-in and buttoning processes had 
proved too intricate for his trembling old fingers. 
Without a thought of hesitancy he said: ‘‘Grace, 
fix me all same somebody.’”’? The request was 
amiably granted, the aged chief meanwhile show- 
ing by an ocea- 
sional chuckle 
that the humor 
of the situation 
was not wholly 
lost upon him. 

Another © in- 
stance of this 
lack of reyer- 
ence for supe- 
riors was wit- 
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nessed by some wealthy tourists who visited the 
rancheria, with Mrs. Hudson acting as guide. 
They stopped to speak to a mahale, who seemed 
to be suffering from her eyes. Her coarse, 
matted hair was drawn over them for pro- 
tection, and so shaded her face as to make 
her features unrecognizable by the artist, who 
asked her kindly what was the matter. To the 
surprise of the conventional lookers-on, the 
squalid creature showed her white teeth in a grin, 
and, brushing back her hair, answered, famil- 
iarly : ‘‘ Why, Grace, don’t you know me?” It 
was Mary, a frequent caller at the studio. 

Some of Grace Hudson’s happiest portrayals 
of Indian character have appeared from time to 
time in the current magazines. The elegant il- 
lustrations in ” 4 stien- 
tific article by her husband, John Wilz Hudson, 
and others equally clever in the sketches of Digger 
Indians by her mother, Helen M. Carpenter, are 
probably her best in this line. There is nothing 


ce 
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in them to suggest that they were drawn in the 
studio in an arbitrary light, but when asked if 
they had been painted out of doors, the reply 
was a laughing refutal : ‘‘ Had I tried to do so, 
I should have run off the whole rancheria.”’ 

In other words, she has been compelled to get 
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her subjects singly and by more or less 
strategy. Even a squaw or buck sub- 
mits to a sitting only under promise 
that the fact be kept secret from the 
rest of the tribe. In the rare instances 
where her subjects have been sketched 
out of doors, the artist, unbeknown to 
them, worked under cover—a leafy 
concealment of wood, the wall of a 
hut, or, yet more common, the fragile 
screen of hop vines, for the entire ran- 
cheria, barring the sick and aged, 
swarm to the hop-picking on Russian 
River. a? 

Then, again, during summer camp- 
ing on the beautiful Navarro and Hel 
Rivers, there is an occasional chance to 
transfer to sketch-book a picturesque 
Indian figure, or even a group of them. 
In the months of July and August, 
when the Ukiah climate is at its warm- 
est, the ‘‘ Hudson Camp’’ is set up 
somewhere in the primeeval forests of 
the Coast Range. These outings are 
regarded by Mrs. Hudson as essential 
to her suecessful work the forthcom- 
ing year. She makes them seasons of 
delightful rest, sketching only by way 
of recreation and amusement, and de- 


voting a portion of each day to shooting small 


The fortunate few whom she invites to 
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share her charmed retreat are not likely to for- 
get the haleyon experience. Mascot, a superb 
St. Bernard, is included in the party, and is the 
inseparable companion of her hunts and ram- 
bles, the graceful form of the artist outlined 
against the dogs’s white, woolly coat. 

The Hudson studio deserves more than a pass- 
ing mention in an article devoted exclusively to 
the Indian painter. The building itself stands in 
the heart of the town, and is a quaint, low-roofed 
structure, with porches like eaves run out and 
over-climbed with hop vines and roses. Within, 
it is partitioned off into four rooms, which are 
occupied in turn by the artist, who moyes her 
easel to suit the changing light. The reception- 
room contains a perfect museum of Indian 
relics, and is the first place of interest visited by 
tourists to Ukiah. Many of the articles are of 
exceptional scientific value, and are highly 
prized by Dr. Hudson, who is more or less of a 
student of archeology. The Indian baskets dis- 
played in glass cases and packed away in an 
enormous cedar chest are admitted to be the 
rarest collection known. The walls are hung 
with aboriginal implements and ornaments, in 
the midst of which the old chief of the Yo-ki-os 
looks down with startling naturainess. 

Mascot is an honored and sometimes useful 
_ accessory of the studio. In more than one in- 
stance his thundering bark is provoked to set a 
baby subject to crying, after which he saunters 
about complacently mindful of duty performed, 
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his wide brush of a tail swinging slowly to and 
fro and his eyes eloquently reflecting the ap- 
proval of his mistress. The smaller beasts about 
the studio—Pilly, the tiny, fringed cur, Boofer, 
the great cat, and a family of Maltese kittens, 
are all benevolently tolerated by him and petted 
by the artist, who shows extreme fondness for 
her feline favorites. 

Very few of Mrs. Hudson’s paintings remain 
in her possession, and consequently the visitor 
to the studio is disappointed to see so little of 
her work. On the easel is a nearly finished 
painting of a small Digger chap, who is tugging 
up from the river shoal a’ huge salmon, slung 
from his shoulder on a stout stick. The com- 
position of this picture is broader than is usually 
approached by this artist, the lad and fish giving 
vivid color to a foreground of white sand bot- 
tom, a patch of summer blue stream on the left, 
and back of all a hint of emerald landscape. 
The freshness and spirit of this little gem are 
infectious, the evident triumph of the little fish- 
erman being shared by the beholder. 
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From “ As You Like It,’ Act V., Seene ITT. 


Tt was a lover and his lass, 
With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
That oer the green corn-fields did pass 


In the spring time, the only pretty ring time, 


When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding ; 
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Sweet lovers love the spring. 
if : 
8 a fs: 
Between the acres of the rye, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 


These pretty country folks would lie, 


In the spring time, the only pretty ring time, 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding ; 


Sweet lovers love the spring. 
x *k x *k * * 
And therefore take the present time, 
| 
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With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino; 

For love is crowned with the prime, ‘ 

In the spring-time, the only pretty ring time, 

When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding ; | 


Sweet lovers love the spring. 
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By GEORGE 
‘Rah ! ’rah! ?rah ! 
Bow, wow, wow, Rutgers !’’ 

Ir was a primal conviction, deeply rooted in 
the hearts of our English and Dutch ancestors, 
who emigrated to these shores in the seventeenth 
century, that the only sure manner by which 
they and their descendants might live and pros- 
per was by fearing God; and to this end they 
devoted their best efforts. 

To foster and nourish these convictions, our 
American colleges were founded, primarily for 
the purpose of training ministers to impress these 
truths upon their fellows. In addition to this, 
many of our ancestors who came to New England 
and the Middle States were graduates of the 
universities of the Old World. They realized 
full well that the infant nation and the infant 
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child could not grow up together without that 
learning and education of the latter, and from 
which the former derived its being; and thus it 
came to pass our great institutions of learning 
came into existence. 

In 1766 the seventh child of this family was 
born on the banks of the Raritan, in New Jersey, 
which they named ‘‘Queens.’’? Until the past 
decade the establishment of this ancient seat of 
learning was usually dated from a royal charter 
of 1770. 

A controversy arose—in 1888, I think—be- 
tween a number of the colleges as to the orig- 
inal date of their charters. This resulted in an 
investigation being made, and it was then dis- 
covered that ‘‘ His Majesty’s Letters Patent and 
Charter or Royal Grant for Queens College was 
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secured from His Excellency William Franklin, 
Esq., Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and 
over the Province of New Jersey, on November 
10, 1766.’’ By these researches Rutgers advanced 
to seventh place in the chronological order of 
the establishment of American colleges. 

Owing to the haste in which the original char- 
ter of 1766 was drawn, it became necessary, in 
1770, to prepare a more carefully drawn one. 
The former name, ‘‘ Queens College,’’? was con- 
tinued, and the College went into actual op- 
eration at New Brunswick. This name con- 
tinued until 1825, when, in consideration of the 
timely gift of $5,000 from Colonel Henry Rut- 
gers, a Revolutionary patriot, the name was 
changed to Rutgers College. 

The College was the offspring of a desire on the 
part of its Dutch founders to continue their the- 
ology by training ministers to preach their gos- 
pel. Its early history was one continued struggle 
for existence. The Revolutionary war, coming 
on just as affairs were beginning to assume defi- 
nite lines by which the College could be main- 
tained, resulted in the closing of the institution. 

The British, having taken possession of New 
Brunswick, burned the College buildings, and, as 
a consequence, the teachers and students were 
scattered. The indomitable Dutch pluck, how- 
ever, soon asserted itself, and the College was 
opened for a brief time at Millstone, and later 
at North Branch. After having been closed for 
six years, a commencement was held at New 
Brunswick in 1788. 

At times hard pressed and in sore financial 
straits, the persevering trustees continued on in 
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their work until, in 1795, they were compelled 
to suspend owing to lack of funds. The College 
bell was heard once again in 1805, and from the 
latter date the work has been uninterrupted. 

The first regular president of the College was 
the Rey. J. R. Hardenburgh, who took office in 
1785, and continued in that position until 1790. 
William Linn, D.D., of the Collegiate Dutch 
Church of New York, acted as president pro tem. 
from 1791 to 1794, when Dr. Ira Condict suc- 
ceeded him, and he held office until 1810. 

It was mainly through Dr. Condict’s efforts 
that a new site (the present one) was secured for 
the College in 1809, and the trustees voted 
“that the outer walls of the College shall be 
built of stone,’? and, as a result, the noble 
brownstone building on the campus known as 
““Queens,’’ was erected: , 

From 1810 to 1825 Dr. John H. Livingston, 
D.D., a man of noble character and command- 
ing presence, held the president’s chair. In 1825 
the College was thoroughly reorganized by the 
election of Philip Milledoler as president. He 
was succeeded in 1840 by the Hon. Abraham B. 
Hasbrouck, who continued in office until 1850. 
The College prospered greatly during Professor 
Hasbrouck’s tenure of office. The endowment 
fund was increased to $50,000, and several new 
chairs were added. The spacious building at 
the north end of the campus (now the Fine Arts 
Building) was erected for the president, and also 
Van Nest Hall, for the use of the literary societies 
and recitation rooms. This structure was so 
named for Abraham Van Nest, a liberal trustee. 

The distinguished running mate of Henry 
Clay, ‘‘the mill-boy of the slashes,’’ Theodore 
Frelinghuysen, succeeded Professor Hasbrouck in 
1850. His very presence aroused the sleepy Col- 
lege to renewed efforts in all the departments. A 
man of national reputation, known far and wide 
as a statesman, standing upon the same broad 
plane as Clay, Webster, Calhoun and Benton, it 
was no wonder that the magnetism of his name 
placed the College upon a foundation so solid 
that, from that day to this, ‘‘Excelsior”’ has been 
the motto of each and everyone who honors the 
name of Rutgers. His genial manner toward 
the students brought them into close relations 
with him, and the advantage thus obtained is 
manifest by the substantial increase in the num- 
bers matriculating during this term. The feel- 
ing of loyalty to the College extended far and 
wide, and several $500 scholarships were disposed 
of, making the endowment fund $75,000. 

The breaking out of the Civil War naturally 
caused a decrease in the attendance. The patri- 
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otic influence of President Frelinghuysen took 

possession of the students. Many of them put 
aside the intricacies of mechanics and the inter- 
pretation of Homer for the sake of holding arms. 
So great was the enlistment that the attendance 
fell off fully one-half. 
Upon the death of Mr. Frelinghuysen, in 1863, 
the Rev. William H. Campbell, D.D., LL.D., 
was elected to the presidency. Immediately a 
new impetus was given 
affairs. By paying 
$12,000totheSynodof 
the Reformed Church 
the College settled all 
claims which the 
church had upon it, 
and thus obtained title 
to the campus and 
buildings, becomingan 
independent 
literary insti- 
tution upon 
the condition 
that hence- 
forth its presi- 
dent and three- 
fourths of the 
trustees should 
be members 
in full com- 
munion of the 
Reformed 
Church. 

Dr. Camp- 
bell, with char- 
acteristic in- 
dustry, which 
overcame all obstacles, be- 
gan at once to fill the emp- 
ty coffers of the treasury. 
He traveled hither and 
thither, setting forth elo- 
quently the claims of the 
College to recognition, un- - 
til he raised by his own 
efforts the immense sum 
of $144,758; and on the 
oceasion of the centennial celebration, his re- 
newed efforts added $140,000 more. 
Dr. Campbell resigned in 1882. 
the regret expressed by the friends of the College, 
that several of the trustees manifested their ap- 
preciation of his long and faithful services by giv- 
ing him an annuity of $3,000 for life. 

It was during Dr. Campbell’s term that the 
scientific department was organized under Na- 
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tional and State laws of 1862, ’63, ’64 and ’65, 
and this became the State College of New Jersey 
for the benefit of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts. It originated in an Act of Congress grant- 
ing to the several States a certain amount of 
public lands to enable them to establish colleges. 
The sale of these lands as given to New Jersey 
amounted to $116,000, which was invested in 
bonds of the State, under the direction of State 
measures, the income of 
which is paid to the trus- 
tees of the College. The 
credit of securing the lo- 


lege at New Brunswick, as 
a part of the Scientific 
School of Rutgers, was 
due to the energy and 
influence of Dr. George 
H. Cook, the 
vice- president 
of the College, 
who for many 
years did yeo- 
man service 
for the State as 
the State Geol- 
ogist. 

By the orig- 
inal land 
grant from the 
Government 
to New Jer- 
sey, a com- 
paratively 
small annuity 
was yielded— 
something less than $7,000— 
but by the Act of Congress 
of 1887, bringing $15,000 
yearly to the experimental 
station, whose professors add 
to their work of inyestiga- 
tion, instruction in the Col- 

lege ; by the erection of the 
cronocrcat wart. laboratory by the State for 

the State College; by the 
Act of Congress of 1890, which gives for in- 
struction in the scientific school an annuity, 
which, starting at $15,000, is by yearly incre- 
ment of $1,000, finally to yield $25,000, the 
powers of the College have been amplified. 
By these gifts the State College now con- 
sists of eighteen professorships—giving in- 
struction in four courses of study, engineer- 
ing and mechanics, chemistry and agriculture, 
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electricity, and a two years’ course in agriculture. 
The distinguished scholar and polished gentleman, Mer- 
rill Edwards Gates, Ph.D., L.L.D., L.H.D., was inaugu- 
rated as president of Rutgers in June, 1882. Coming to 
New Brunswick with an enviable reputation as an edu- 
cator, gained while at the head of the Albany Academy, 
the College at once began to take rapid strides forward. 
Eyen the success predicted him by his warmest admirers 
was eclipsed. At the outset of his term he began to 
make radical changes in the curriculum and _ other 
branches connected with the College. The standard of 
scholarship was raised both by additional requirements for 
admission and a strict insistence upon faithfulness in 
study, and the enforcement of a high code of morals as 
necessary to graduation. A former practice of ‘‘skinning ”’ 
in recitations or at examinations, was upon discovery, 
punished by summary expulsion; German and French 
were added to the scientific course ; the classical depart- 
ment was completely reorganized until it was one of the 
best in the country ; over 14,000 volumes were added to 
the already large library, and an added impetus was given 
the study of modern languages. 

Dr. Gates’s administration was also the most successful, 
from a financial standpoint, of all the presidents of the 
College. The Janeway collection, costing $3,000, consist- 
ing of photographs, casts and medals to illustrate Greek 
and Roman life, was purchased. Mr. Heath, of Newark, a 
trustee, gave $10,000 to the endowment fund, and two 
other trustees gave $25,000 each; but these gentlemen, 
with their characteristic modesty, refused to have their 
names mentioned. 

It is worthy of note en passant that these three benefac- 
tors, by reason of their being trustees, were closely in touch 
with the every-day workings of the College, and their 
timely gifts are monuments of their faith in the future of 
the College, as well as an appreciation of its growth and 
maintenance. 

In 1885 the committee of the trustees, of which the 
Hon. Samuel Sloan, of New York, was chairman, raised 
$70,000 by special subscription, and Dr. Gates, by his per- 
sonal solicitations, added $30,000 more. 

The crowning success of President Gates, while at Rut- 
gers, was in securing from Mr. Garret E. Winants, of 
Bergen Point, N. J., that magnificent dormitory on the 
west side of the campus, facing east, known as Winants 
Hall, which was completed in 1890. So successful were 
the efforts of Dr. Gates as a money-getter, that during his 
term over $200,000 was added to the general fund. 

For some time Amherst had been vainly seeking to per- 
suade Dr. Gates to come to her and assume the presidency ; 
but, so long as his plans for developing Rutgers had not 
matured, he refused her kindly offer, In 1890, however, 
he left Rutgers for Amherst, with the love of every loyal 
Rutgers man for the good he had done for their alma 
mater. 

The lamented Professor Doolittle, the vice-president, acted 
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as president after Dr. Gates resigned, until the 
present head of the College was chosen. During 
the five months of his administration that con- 
genial spirit, so deeply rooted at Rutgers, which 
bound the professors and students together, was 
more closely welded, as it were, into one happy 
family. The intense zeal shown by the students 
to aid Dr. Doolittle in his work was everywhere 
evident, and added to his always fatherly care it 
was no wonder that he was beloved by all. 

One of the ablest of the many distinguished 
men who have been at the head of Rutgers Col- 
lege is the present incumbent, Austin Scott, 
Ph. D., LL.D., who was inaugurated in February, 
1891. The occasion was a most notable one. 
ernor Leon Abbett and the members of the Legis- 


Gov- 
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lature were in attendance, as well as many dele- 
gates from other institutions, including men from 
Yale, Amherst, University of New York, Presi- 
dent Seth Low of Columbia, Professors Sloane 
and Hunt of Princeton, President Gilman and 
Professor H. B. Adams of Johns Hopkins. 

Dr. Scott has ruled with an iron hand, but 
withal tempered by a most kindly disposition. 
The College has prospered greatly since he came 
into office. The lodging of most of the students 
in Winants Hall has promoted an intensely col- 
lege spirit, which tends in a great measure to 
increase college enthusiasm. 

Dr. Scott, who came from Yale to assume the 
professorship of history at Rutgers has, since 
his inauguration, in addition to his multifarious 
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duties, taken charge of the chair of constitu- 
tional law with marked success. 

The facilities enjoyed by the students at Rut- 
gers for literary research are among the best. 
In addition to the 75,000 books in the College 
library, there are about an equal number of yol- 
umes in the Sage Library of the Theological 
Seminary, to which the students have access at 
all times. Thus they can go as deep into the 
study of an abstract proposition as their studious 
mind inclines them, 
and in no way do they 
lack the means of ac- 
quiring a literary taste 
and the elements of a 
sound culture. 

The regular literary 
societies of the Col- 
lege are known as Pei- 
thessophian and Philo- 
clean. These hold 
weekly meetings dur- 
ing the year, and once 
a term joint debates 
are held. The honor 
of competing in these 
debates is hotly con- 
tested for, as the partic- 
ipants are marked as 
scholars in debate. In 
addition to these regu- 
lar societies, Rutgers 
has several Greek let- 
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ter fraternities : Delta Phi, Zeta Psi, Delta Kap- 
pa Epsilon, Chi Phi, Chi Psi, and the non-secret 
Delta Upsilon. Several of these own their own 
houses, in which they have not only their lodges, 
but also study, sleeping rooms, dining hall, par- 
lor, library, ete. 

The friendly rivalry existing among the secret 
societies results only in good. The members of 
the fraternities having their own homes live 
for the most part in them. By this means 
each individual member has the responsibility 
upon him of caring for the property, and to so 
conduct himself as to maintain the good name 
of his society. After several years’ experience 
it has been axiomatically proven that these 
fraternities are conducive to self respect, quiet- 
ness and manly deportment. 

The Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa at Rutgers 
differs: in the main from similar chapters at 
other colleges, in that instead of holding one 
meeting each year for initiation purposes with- 
out literary exercises, it has regular monthly 
meetings, at which discussions are had on phil- 
osophical, scientific and other topics. The meet- 
ings are attended not only by members of the 
faculty, and those students of the upper classes 
who have won the honor of admission by their 
scholarly attainments, but by resident graduates 
and professional men. 

The quiet, deep-thinking religion of the Dutch 
Church pervades strongly at ‘‘Old Rutgers.” 
The teachings of religious precepts to the young 
men in connection with their daily life is such 
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that the standard of character and manhood is 
very high. That this teaching finds practical ap- 
plication is illustrated by the fact that for four 
years not a single case of discipline was neces- 
sary. Hazing is only a nebulous thing of the 
past by the voluntary action of the students. 

Rutgers is known as one of the smaller colleges. 
A college, however, is not measured by its size or 
by the number of its students. The fundamen- 
tal and only true test is the kind of men which it 
sends forth into the world. The 
aim of this College, therefore, has 
always been the thorough scholar- 
ship and Christian character of the 
students rather than in a large 
number of names to print in the 
annual catalogue. Necessarily it 
must follow, then, that there has 
been no hesitation in rejecting 
candidates for 
admission 
who were not 
properly pre- 
pared to try 
the rigid 
course with 


credit to 
themselves 
and to the 


College ; nor, 
on the other 
hand, of drop- 
ping from 
even the se- 
nior class a 
student who, by his 
mode of living and 
idleness, is mortgaging 
his future, beyond re- 
eall, to dissolute hab- 
its. In the main, the 
intense desire on the 
part of the students to 
satisfy their craving 
for knowledge is more 
effective in suppressing disorder than any system 
of espionage which the College might put into 
effect. 

It seems to be particularly true at Rutgers that 
the placing of a man upon his honor is a suffi- 
cient assurance that the trust reposed in him 
will not be violated, and to keep him steadily 
at his daily work, according to the dictates of 
his conscience, renders him free from the ne- 
cessity of discipline. 

From the time of the Year Books the Dutch 
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have been known the world over for their thrifti- 
ness and industry, and this has in no way been 
better shown than in the founding of Rutgers 
College. Throughout the dark days of the Revo- 
lutionary struggle, when the blessed sun of 
Liberty was overcast, and muffled sounds of dis- 
content were heard against the College, these 
noble founders never wavered, but continued 
in their work amid adversity, and even when 
the British had razed the College buildings to 
the ground. This same loyal spirit 
has always pervaded the institu- 
tion, and to this alone is due its 
| prominence and success. 
The education of the mind and 
| body, the developing of a manly 
character, was the primal idea upon 
_ which the College was founded. 
| Therefore, while it has been con- 
| servative al- 
Ways as to 
its original 
teachings, it 
has also been 
in the front of 
progress, 
whetherin the 
school of mat- 
ter or of mind; 
and its sons 
have gone 
forth to battle 
with life, at- 
tendant with 
all its hard- 
ships, fully able to 
meet and overcome the 
daily trials and tribu- 
lations. 

Although Rutgers 
does not boast of her 
buildings or the num- 
ber of students, yet she 
points with pride to 
her distinguished sons. 
The hearts of all loyal Rutgers men beat with 
pride to the Class of ’386 as the banner class of the 
institution. Listen with rapt attention as the 
roll is called and they step forth to receive their 
diplomas. There is Joseph P. Bradley, LL.D., 
for over three decades an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States ; George W. 
Coakley, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics in the 
New York University ; Frederick T. Frelinghuy- 
sen, U. 8. Senator from New Jersey, and later 
Secretary of State under President Arthur ; Wil- 
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liam A. Newell, Member of Congress, Governor 
of New Jersey and later of Washington Terri- 
tory ; and Cortlandt Parker, LL.D., one of the 
most eminent and successful lawyers New Jersey 
has ever had—who, despite his advanced years, 
is still in active practice, his memory as acute, 
his mind as clear as it was forty years ago. 

The former Court of Common Pleas in and for 
the City and County of New York, has for the 
last one hundred years (if I am not mistaken) 
numbered among its judges a son of Rutgers. 
This court, known for its great learn- 
ing, owes much of its prestige to the 
learning and wisdom of those judges — 
who came from Rutgers. In our 
day there was the kindly and genial 
Larremore, who for several years was 
the Chief Judge of the Court. To-day 
a stimulus is given Rutgers men who 
have taken to the law in Justice 
Henry W. Bookstaver, of the New 
York Supreme Court, who was gradu- 
ated in the class of 59. Justice Book- 
staver shows his fealty to his 
alma mater by aiding and 


THE 


advising all who come to him trom Rutgers. 
A man of sterling character and 
tinguished as a judge whose decisions have been 
overruled less than any other judge on the bench 
to-day, it is no wonder that he is looked up to 
and honored as a true son of Mother Rutgers. 
To add to the bright galaxy of distinguished 
men who have brought fame to the old College, 
the name of Garret A. Hobart, of the class of 
63, stands out pre-eminent as a living monu- 
ment of the care and training of his alma mater. 
Born of humble parentage, dependent entirely 


worth, dis- 
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_ 
upon himself, he determined to have an edu- 
cation, and where better should he go than 
to Rutgers? His -first inspiration of college — 
life was obtained when he signed the matricula- 
tion book in the presence of that distinguished 
man, Theodore Frelinghuysen. Speaking of this, 
within the past few months, Mr. Hobart said 
that all his ambition was aroused by the sight 
of President Frelinghuysen, and from that day 
on his zeal never wavered. It would be but vain 
repetition to repeat here his successes. and it 
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is left for the reader to judge 
how much of the success 
gained by these distinguished 
men is due to their early 
training at Rutgers. > 

The late lamented William 
Walter Phelps, in writing to 
Dr. Scott, a few years ago, 
said: ‘‘Although a graduate 
of Yale, it has been an open 
question with me for years 
which of the two colleges, 
Rutgers or Williams, has 
graduated the greater number 
of distinguished men in proportion to their num- 
bers, and by this I mean not only these two, 
but all of our American colleges, the test lying 
between the two above mentioned.’ 

Athletics at Rutgers are under the control 0 
an incorporated athletic association, suppol 
by the students and managed by a board of nin 
trustees, one or more of whom is a member of 
the faculty. The athletic field, which is about — 
eight minutes’ walk from the campus, is fur-_ 
nished with all that is necessary to afford proper 
facilities for baseball, football and track athletics. 


A new quarter-mile track was 
constructed last spring, and is 
now well adapted both for bi- 
cycling and foot-racing. Dur- 
ing the winter the various 
teams train in the new Bal- 
lantine Gymnasium, which is 
equipped with every facility 
for all kinds of indoor exer- 
cise. The officers and trus- 
tees of the association are as 
follows: F. H. Dobson, ’97, 
President ; E. De M. Stryker, 
"97, Vice President; W. R. 
Hart, ’99, Secretary ; Dr: Louis 
Bevier, Jr., ’78, Treasurer ; I. 
H. Sarles, ’99, Assistant Treas- 
urer. Trustees: Mr. F. L. 
Janeway, Mr. D. D. Williamson, Mr. Asher At- 
kinson, Dr. E. R. Payson, Dr. W. R. Duryee, 
Dr. A. H. Chester, Mr. I. S. Voorhees, Dr. Louis 
Bevier, Jr., C. E. Adams, M.D. 

The football team is as follows: H. D. Trem- 
per, H. Wyckoff, J. F. Post, Jr., J. N. Carpen- 
der, J. M. Mills, D. Conover, F. Decker, C. M. 
Mason, C. M. Ryno, A. J. Walter, W. A. Ran- 
ney, C. S. Poole, H. Haddon. The captain of 
the team is J. M. Mills, ’97, and the manager, 
Joseph Scudder, ’97. 

The College champions in track and_ field 
events, as determined by the Spring Field Meet, 
in May, 796, are as follows : 


EVENT. WINNER. TIME. 


100 Yds. Dash, C. P. Case, ’97, 10 3-5 s. 
220 Yds. Dash, @: PB. Case, ’97;- 26.5. 


440 Yds. Run, F. H. Dobson, ’97, 55 3-5 s. 

880 Yds. Run, Cuddeback, ’98, 2m. 26 3-5 s. 
Mile Run, Cooper, 796, 5m. 43-55. 
120 Yds. H’dle, Dobson, ’97, 18 3-5 s. 
Mile Walk, Shearer, 99, 8m. 443-5 s. 
Mile Bicycle, Shearer, 799, 

Run. High Jump, Letson, ’96, 5 ft. 1 in. 
Run. B’d Jump, Case, ’97, 17 ft. 10 in. 


Pole Vault, 
Thr’g Hammer, 
Putting Shot, 


8 ft. 9 1-2 in. 
64 ft. 6 in. 
26 ft. 11 in. 


Letson, ’96, 
Black, ’98, 
Mason, ’97, 
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The College records are as follows : 
EVENT. WINNER. TIME, 

100 Yds. Dash, L. H. Mettler,’96, 10 14s. 
220 Yds. Dash, G. S. Hobart, 796, 25 s. 
440 Yds. Run, R. V’n Arsd’le,’96, 55 2-5 s. 
Mile Run, L. Cooper, ’96, 4.56 m. 
Mile Bicycle, L. Decker, ’98, 2.57 3-5 m. 
High Jump, R. S. Parson, 795, 5 ft. 3 3-5 in. 
Broad Jump, C. S. Poole, ’96, 20 ft. 2 1-2 in. 
Pole Vault, T. Letson, ’96, 8 ft. 9 1-2 in. 
Putting Shot, W. A. Ranney,’96, 35 ft. 
Thrg Hammer,  R. Lull, ’93, 93 ft. 7 3-4 in. 
120 Yds. H’dle, TT. Chester, ’92, 193-58. 


In conclusion it can be fittingly said: Rut- 
gers’s sons have not shamed their mother, and 
with that devotion and fealty which every loyal 
son feels for his mother, they to-day acknowl- 
edge her as their own, and place a laurel crown 
upon the head of the past, and pledge undying 
love for the future. 


SEMINARY BUILDINGS, 


RUTGERS PREPARATORY 
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LAS Suge: 


By B. H. . 


A mamen’s form and full of grace, 

Crowned by a roguish little face, 

Which nought could my heart efface ! 
My Lassie ! 


Has she beauty? I cannot tell, 
Though each dear feature I know well, 
3ut o’er my heart she’s cast a spell, 

i That Lassie ! 


I never asked if she was fair— 

If auburn, black, or gold her hair ; 

No other woman can compare 
With Lassie! 


What shade her eyes I do not know, 

But I am sure I love them so, 

For through them sweetest thoughts will flow 
From Lassie ! 


And should you ask if constant she, 

I answer you, my life shall be 

Staked on her faithfulness to me! 
Fond Lassie! 


I know not if she’s short or tall, 
I do incline that she is small, 
For in my arms I ean hold all 

Of Lassie. 


But there are times when she can seem 
As coldly proud as moon’s pale beam— 
And then of stature great I dream 

For Lassie ! 


But be this maid whate’er she choose, 
No phase of life would I refuse, 
So I’m assured I shall not lose 

My Lassie! 
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WHERE THEVSEE Mi 
SUCKS. VA 

Where the bee sucks, there suck T: 

In a, cowslip’s bell I lie; 

There I couch when owls do ery. 

On the bats back I do fly 


After summer, merrily. 


Merrily, merrily shall I live now, 
Under the blossom that hangs on 
the bough. 


—Shakespeare’s ‘* Tempest.”” 


AUTHOR oF “By WuHose HAND 


T was just another such glorious 
moonlight night as that on which 
John Preston had made the im- 
molation of his love for Mary Drew. 
The great white moon sent down a 
shower of silver upon the garden 
of St. Michael’s rectory. It touched 
every leaf and bough and twig, and turned 
the young, delicate foliage into glittering lace- 
work. It poured a flood of light upon the 
little village church. The cross on the belfry 
stood out, clear cut against the white radiance. 
The windows of the church were opened, and 
there stole upon the soft May night the swell of 
the organ and the voices of the boy choristers as 
they practiced the service for the coming Sun- 
day. It was a scene of peace and rest. 

So thought Father John, as he crossed the 
garden on his way to the church to superintend 
the rehearsal of the music. The moonlight fall- 
ing upon his noble face, disclosed traces of the 
storm through which he had passed. He was 
paler than usual, and there were lines which had 
never been there before. But looking out of 
those indomitable eyes was a new expression— 
one of yictory born of endurance. John Pres- 
ton, man and priest, had, indeed, gone through 
deep waters ; the waves and the billows of sor- 
row had rolled over his soul, but through all he 
had clung to the Rock in whose refuge he had 
perfect trust. 

As he entered the church, a man came into 
the garden from the street—a roughly dressed 
man, with closely cropped hair, and who, in spite 

Vol. XLIIT.—36, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


“Help angels ; make assay. 
30w stubborn knees.’’ 


of his brawny frame, possessed a timid and hesi- 
tating manner. He paused at sight of the priest’s 
form vanishing through the church door, took 
off his hat and stood uncertainly fumbling it. 
Then, spying a wooden bench under a clump of 
trees nearby, he sat down, evidently to wait for 
the priest’s return. 

Suddenly the voices rang out from the church : 


“Tantum ergo sacrementum 
Veneremur cernui,’’ 


As they rose and fell in the beautiful antiphon, 
the man listened eagerly. To the poor, dumb 
soul, the musie was a revelation. Something 
glistened on his pale cheek in the moonlight— 
was it a tear ? 

‘¢ How nice that sounds !’’ he said, 
voice ; ‘‘like heaven, it seems to me. Yes, it is 
heaven tome. Is it real? Is it true? Am I 
free? Ain’t there no need for me to slink and 
skulk and start at every sound? Can I hold up 
my head again and look folks in the face? I 
can’t somehow realize it. It must be a dream. 
Pll wake up in a minute and touch the cold wall 
of my cell.’? He shuddered, then rising, walked 
over to the steps of the church and sat down. 
<*T wish he would come out,’’? he went on; ‘“‘T 
want to see him first. I heard the young lady’s 
voice in the house, and Mr. Howard wanted me 
to go in and speak to her and to the old house- 
keeper. But I felt as if I couldn’t. It’s him I 
must see first. It is his hand I want to touch. 


in alow 


Oh, God, bless him, bless that good man !’’ and 
he buried his face in his hands. 
1896, number. 
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And who can doubt that the poor convict’s 
prayer, perhaps his first, was heard on high ? 

He sat there motionless a few minutes, when 
some one gently touched him on the shoulder. 
He started, turned, sprang up, then fell on his 
knees, holding up his trembling hands. 

“Father John! Father John !’’ was all he could 
say. 

““Osear !’’ cried the priest, in amazement, ‘‘is 
it you? Why, what does it mean? Are you— 
you ) 

‘““Pardoned, pardoned !’’ sobbed the man. 

““Thank God !’’ was the priest’s fervent ejacu- 
lation. 

He assisted Kenneth, who was completely un- 
manned, to his feet. 

““'Yes,’? went on the man, choking at every 
word ; ‘yes, Mr. Howard came to the prison 
this morning and brought me the news. He 
took me down to New York with him, and found 
me a quiet lodging. I just come back with him 
to see you. I couldn’t stay away. Iam free, 
free, Father John, and the good governor said 
there was every reason to believe I didn’t com- 
mit the crime !”’ 

““Oscar,’’ said the priest, kindly, ‘‘I have al- 
ways believed in your innocence. And I rejoice 
with you, and bless Mr. Howard, who has worked 
so unceasingly in your behalf. Come, come, my 
son, take courage! You are not an old man. 
Life is yet before you. You will live down the 
past. Let us speak a little of your future. Do 
you wish to go back to the West? I will gladly 
do everything in my power to start you in life 
again.” I owe that to you for all you have suf- 
fered from one of my blood. Speak freely to me 
now. Ask any favor which I can grant, and be 
sure of a ready response.’’ 

Kenneth had recovered control of himself; and 
now, raising his head, looked squarely at the priest. 

‘© Yes,’’? he said, ‘‘ yes, there is one favor I 
will ask.”’ 

‘‘Very well, let me hear it,’? encouraged Fa- 
ther John. 

‘‘Only to be near you, sir! Don’t send me 
away! Let me be your servant, yourdog! Oh, 
don’t speak yet. I know it ain’t a nice thing 
for a priest to have a jail-bird round him, but I 
beg you - 

‘‘Tndeed, Oscar,’? said Father John, very 
gently, ‘‘ indeed, I had no such thought. I am 
very deeply touched by your request. Do you 
think you could be satisfied with the quiet life 
here? Remember, it would be nothing like the 
great West or the city. The life of a humble 


parish priest is simple and uneventful.”’ 


‘‘ Father John,’’ said Kenneth, earnestly, ‘‘ do 
you remember the night I came to your house? 
Look, sir, there is the very window I crept 
through to rob you. Do you remember what 
you done for me, the kind words you spoke? Oh, 
you may have forgotten, sir, but I hain’t. You 
can’t know what it was to be a hunted, despised, 
wretched dog like I was! If the sky had opened 
and an angel had stooped down to save me it 
couldn’t have been no more tome. My life is 
yours.” 

‘“We have both had great sorrow through a 
common cause,’’ said Father John, ‘‘ that should 
always draw us close together. It shall be as you 
wish,’’ extending his hand ; ‘‘ you shall remain 
with me.”’ 

“Thank you !—oh, thank you.” 

“Do not thank me. It is nothing. Rather 
thank God for His infinite mercy to you. Have 
you done so yet ?”’ 

‘““No, Father John,’’ said Kenneth, dropping 
his head. 

‘«Then,’’ said the priest, putting his hand in 
Osear’s arm—‘‘ then come with me into the 
church.’’ 

“‘Oh, Father John !’’ cried Kenneth, starting 
back in dismay. ‘‘I cannot! I am not fit, 
Sint? 

The priest placed his arm about the shoulders 
of the convict. ‘‘ My son,’’ he said, and his voice 
never rang with more heavenly sweetness, *‘ my 
son, He who forgave the thief on the cross will 
listen to you.”’ 

And priest and sinner entered the church 
door side by side. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


“A fool must now and then be right by chance.” 


In the study of the rectory sat Mrs. Dorchester 
and her son. They had driven over with Mary 
and Nora to have tea with Father John. Finding 
he was engaged in the church for the evening, 
they were now only waiting for Mary to have a 
few words of private conversation with the priest, 
and then they proposed to drive home by moon- 
light. 

Howard had arrived but a few moments before, 
and he and Nora had slipped away in the garden. 
Mary was in the housekeeper’s room, where Mar- 
garet was cuddling and fussing over her. This 
left Alec and his mamma alone, and that good 
lady seized the opportunity to remonstrate with 
her son on a vital matter. 

‘* Alec,’’ she asked, in serious tones, ‘do you 
wish to see me descend into the tomb ?”” 


ear rreaaen cama 


‘*Nonsense, mamma,’’ returned Alec, deter- 


mined to make a stand for his inalienable rights. 
“*Nonsense ; you are looking awfully well. You 
are healthy, rosy and fat. You are no tomb 
candidate.”’ 

‘Wretched boy !’’ exclaimed his mother, ‘‘ you 
mock me. You'll remember this when I am 
gone. When you have no mother; when you 
see me lying cold and stark in my coffin you 
will be lacerated with remorse; but it will be 
too late then—too late,’’ she finished, with a 
heart-rending groan. 

“Now, mamma,’’ returned her dutiful son, 
“‘you are just working yourself up into a con- 
niption fit, and all because I want to get mar- 
ried. What is there so very remarkable about 
that, ’'d like to know? You got married, didn’t 
you?” 

“Alas, yes!’ moaned his mother. ‘‘I was 
an idiot, like all girls. I thought I couldn’t live 
without your father.”’ 

“‘Well, you see, mamma, that is just what 
Fanny thinks about me, and,’’ preening himself, 
‘‘T am not at all suprised; for if ever a man 
were constituted to make a good husband, I am 
he.’”’ 

‘‘Oh, in—deed !’”’ said his mother, bringing 
her lorgnette into play. ‘‘Will you kindly 
enumerate your attractions ?”’ 

“*T am young and beautiful,’’ said the infatu- 
ated youth; ‘‘also tender-hearted. I have 
brains——”’ 

“You have?’ interrupted Mrs. Dorchester, 
smiling scornfully. ‘‘ Alexander Dorchester, I 


doubt it. I have tried to instill brains into-you 
for many years. I tried to make an inventor of 
you——”’ 


“Well, you see, mamma, you were too am- 
bitious,’’ chirruped her son. ‘‘I might have 
made a brilliant book agent or a capital chiropo- 
dist ; but an inventor! No, I was not in it.” 

“¢ Will you kindly inform me,”’ questioned his 
mother, ‘‘how you and your wife expect to 
live ?”’ 

“* Certainly, 
mamma.” 

‘< You are candid, at least,’’? remarked Mrs. 
Dorchester. 

‘Yes, mamma. Candor is one of my vir- 
tues,’’ replied her son. 

‘« Well,”’ sighed the good lady, ‘‘I suppose I 
might as well give my consent, or you will be 
eloping. I have nothing against Fanny. She 
is rather frivolous, but a good girl. It is pos- 
sible that I may take some comfort with a 
daughter-in-law.”’ 


” said Alec, cheerfully ; ‘ton you, 
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‘And grandchildren,” suggested Alec. 

“fh! Whit, er, why—gr ”? spluttered 
Mrs. Dorchester. 

‘Grandchildren, grandchildren,’’? repeated 
Alec, and, seizing his hat, fled from the room. 

‘¢Grandchildren !’’ said Mrs. Dorchester, as if 
stupified ; ‘‘ why, it was but yesterday that Alec 
emerged from swaddling bands. I was thinking 
of spanking him recently, and here he is talking 
of marriage and a family. It is incredible. 
Grandchildren! It is quite fashionable,’’ mused 
the lady, ‘‘to be a grandmother. Your grand- 
child, did you say? Oh! impossible. Such a 
juvenile grandmamma! And those dainty little 
lace caps are so becoming—quite coquettish, in 
fact. Why, I am favorably impressed with the 
idea. Grandmamma Dorchester! How well, 
how aristocratic it sounds !’’ 

A painful thought struck her. 
wrinkled at the idea. 

‘‘Grandmamma Smudge!’’ she said, aloud. 


Her forehead 


‘Horrors! J could not endure that. No; I 
shall have to give up the idea. Grandmother 
Dorchester! Grandmother Smudge! Oh, no; 


it can’t be thought of for a moment. 

“Yes; it will be better for Alec to marry,”’ 
she concluded, leaning back in her chair, and 
delicately tapping her white hand with her lorg- 
nette. ‘‘ Young men are so wild and wicked 
these days. And I know very well that if Alec 
should once get started on a downward career, 
he would become perfectly debauched—perfectly 
debauched—Vaseline decensus Hiberian. Yes, 
I really think it will be a good thing for Alec to 
marry and have a family. Grandmamma Dor- 
chester! The next time I am in town Pll buy 
a dozen of those little lace caps. Who knows? I 
may need them.”’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“The leaves of memory seemed to make 
A mournful rustling in the dark.” 

In the dewy, moonlit garden Nora and Howard 
were pacing to and fro, and softly talking together. 

‘Indeed,’’ said Nora, ‘‘I cannot understand 
Aunt Mary. I think she is going away on a 
long journey. Ever since she has been able to 
be about she has been making preparations. 
She has given me all her pretty gowns, books 
and pictures. I don’t know what it means. I 
have begged her to tell me, but she only smiles 
in her sad, patient way, and says I shall know 
all in good time.’’ 

““There is something on foot, Nora,’’ returned 
Howard, seriously; ‘‘mark my words. Mrs. 
Preston has the strangest expression on her face 
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to-night. If you won’t laugh at me I’ll say a 
look of exhaltation. She looks as if she were 
about starting for some far-away place—Jerusa- 
lem or—Glory.”’ 

“Yes !’’? exclaimed Nora ; 
have noticed that look for days. 
face has been positively radiant.’’ 

*“As mine will be if you will only answer a 
question I am going to put to you now.”’ 

““No, no,’’ said Nora, retreating, alarmed at 
what she sawin Howard’s determined, lovingeyes. 

““Yes, now,’’ said he, stubbornly, as he caught 
her in his arms. ‘‘I have waited long enough. 
Nora, darling, you know what is the desire of 
my heart. Ihave loved you ever since we were 
children. But, you see, I was poor. There was 
only a beggarly salary, which I couldn’t ask a 
girl used to a luxurious life to share. When I 
was promoted my first thought was of you, 
sweetheart. Then came all the frightful trouble, 
and I couldn’t speak of marriage. Then there 
was Kenneth. I wanted to free him, and so re- 
signed my position that I might work better for 
him. But now, dear, I am to have the city 
desk again, and, listen to me, dear—don’t turn 
your face away—if I succeed, will you be my 
wife some day ?”’ 

“T don’t know,”’ said Nora, looking down, 
with a tantalizing smile. 

““Don’t know !’’ echoed Howard ; ‘‘ yes, you 
do, you sweet little torment. I have a mind to 
shake you ; but on second thoughts I believe P'Il 
kiss you instead,’’ and, just as he proceeded to 
carry his threat into effect, Father John came 
out of the church. 

“Here, here,’’ said the priest, good humoredly, 
“‘what’s all this? What’s going on here ?’’ 

Howard led Nora straight up to her uncle. 

““Will your reverence please to accept me as a 
nephew ?’”’ he asked. 

““As a nephew?’ replied Father John. ‘‘Is 
it possible that my little Nora is grown up and 
wants to be married? Come here, and tell your 
old uncle. Do you wish to leave me ?”’ 

“Oh, no, dear Uncle John,’’ said Nora, half 
erying ; ‘‘no, indeed. I don’t want to leave 
you, but ae ; 

“But you love Robert ; 

“Yes,’’ very faintly. 

““Ah! the same old story,’’ said the priest ; 
“always old and ever new—the best, the sweet- 
est story of life. My dear children,’’ as he took 
their hands, ‘‘I would not stand in the way of 
your happiness. Nora has been my pet. Her 
bright, bonny ways and her dear face have been 
my solace through many dreary hours. Howard, 


‘does she not? I 
At times her 


is that it?” 


” 


my boy, I give her to you. 
always,’’ his voice faltered 
come between you. God b! 

Nora threw herself into h 
him fervently. He tenderly 
and then said, gently, “* W. 
my children? I wish to Me 
ments.” 

Awed by something in his 
him, and went into the re 
drifted behind black clow 
rustled the leaves of the ma 
rectory. From the church 
breaking strain of the Stal 


“O quam tristi et 


The priest stood where the 
was lost in thought. How 
him! The lights and shador 
played across his memory. 
before him once more. Dr a 
thronged fast about him . . . 
inhis . . . He felt the toue 
voice floated to him... 

“John! John! is that yo 
to you!” 

And his brother’s widow ¢ 
den path. 


CHAPTER X 


“Thus God apportions things. 
sees all and He knows what He do 
stars.”’ 


‘An, Mary, is that you?” 
‘<T was just coming in to fin 
‘““There is something I must t 
John,”’ she replied, in a graye 
be delayed any longer.” 
‘“Yes, Mary ; it is time we 
your future. Now that our 
ing of flying out of the old n 
find that great house somew! 
you. Still the home is yours to 
with.’’ = 
“Mine, John? No, itis yours. 1 
will.”’ 
‘Tt is yours,’’ said the priest. 
live. After that it shall be Nora’s. 1 
to live there? How can I help; 


“the place is too full of memo 
T look I see one face. If I listen 
voice. No, I could not live there.” 


under the trees. There was a deep lage tee a 
moment, then Father John spoke : 


; 
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‘You loved Ned dearly, Mary ?” 

““John,’’ she cried, passionately, ‘‘he was my 
very life! My heart is buried in his grave. Oh, 
how thankful I am that he came back to me be- 
fore he died. He loved me, after all! And 
death softens everything, you know. I never 
now remember unkind words, neglect, indiffer- 
ence, only the love that looked out of his fading 
eyes as he lay dying on my breast. After all, 
John, there was nothing so very bad about Ned. 
He was weak, that’s all. It was not his fault, 
but that of a designing woman, mad for love of 
him, that he contracted that illegal marriage. 
He sinned greatly, it is true, but my dead lovye’s 
memory will always be kept green. John, you 
loved Ned, too ?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said the priest, in a strange, dull, en- 
during tone ; ‘‘ yes, I loved him.”’ 

‘“No one knew his sunny disposition better, 
his generosity, his noble heart. Do you wonder 
that I feel the light has gone out of my life ?”’ 

‘““Mary,”’ said Father John, rising suddenly, 
“let us speak no more of Ned. I—I—cannot 
bear it. Tell me, since you feel that you cannot 
live in the old home, what do you intend to 
do?” 

‘*John,”’ faltered the woman, leaning forward 
to get a better look at his face, which he had 
turned away from her, ‘‘ do you remember when 
your hopes were riven, when life turned against 
you?” 

““Do I remember? Yes. 
ten. Well?’ 

“Do you remember to what refuge you in- 
voluntarily turned ?”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ said the priest, turning now to look 
her earnestly in the face. 

‘*There shall I turn now,’’ she said. ‘‘ No,”’ 
lifting her hand, ‘‘do not speak yet. I have. 
carefully considered everything and weighed 
every objection. Nothing can shake my de- 
cision. I have received permission to enter upon 
a retreat in the convent of Our Lady of Sorrows, 
and in time I am encouraged to believe I may 
found an Order which shall indeed be a refuge 
for those who are weary of the world. I have 
not consulted you because I felt sure that you 
would think the life of a recluse too severe for 
me. It only remains for me to thank you, dear 
brother, for all your loving kindness, and to say 
good-by.”’ 

“Are you going at once ?”’ 

“« To-morrow.’ 

““T will not seek to combat your decision, 


IT have not forgot- 
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Mary,”’ said the priest, gravely. ‘‘ Do you real- 
ize, though, what this course means? Isolation, 
vigils, fasting, perfect self-surrender, utter immo- 
lation. You are as one dead, lost to your friends 
If you have considered well the step you are 
about to take a 

“¢T have.”’ 

“Tf you feel you will be content——” 

a3 I do,” 

“‘Then,’’? said Father John, extending his 
hand, which met hers, colder than marble — 
“then there is nothing that I can say. This is 
our farewell, Mary—as final as if the coffin lid 
were closing over one of us.”’ 

He raised his hands above her head in solemn 
blessing : ‘‘ May the divine assistance remain 
always with you. Amen.” 

* * ok *k * * * 

The carriage rolled up to the rectory garden 
gate, and the company trooped out and took 
possession of it. Good-nights were interchanged, 
and amid laughter and good humored chat they 
drove away. 
back in her corner, and musing deeply on the 
new life about to open before her. The lovers 
were absorbed in each other. Mrs. Dorchester 
was thinking of the lace caps, and Alec of Fanny. 
And so these our actors faded away. 


Father John stood listening to the roll of the. 


carriage wheels as long as they sounded on the 
hard, country road. Then, turning, he walked 
slowly up the garden toward the church. The 
wind was sighing heavily through the _ trees, 
and strange, mysterious whisperings were heard 
among the leaves. Dark shadows lurked on 
every hand. : 

‘“The last link that bound me to the past is 
snapped,’’? mused Father John, ‘‘I am alone— 
alone !”’ 

Then suddenly the moon from her ambush of 
stormy, wrathful clouds, sent down a shaft of 
quivering light. It touched the wooden cross on 
St. Michael’s belfry tower and transfigured it 
into a glittering, dazzling emblem of hope and 
faith. And the chorus of sweet, fresh young 
voices from the chureh burst into the glorious 
sacremental hymn : 

“() Salutaris Hostia, 
Quie eceli pandis ostium.” 


Father John paused a moment in his lonely 
walk, and, reverently removing his hat, looked 
up to heaven. 

“Alone !’’? he murmured. 
wrong. I am never alone !’’ 


“No, no! Iwas 


Mary alone was silent, leaning 


END. 
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TYPICAL LIFE-SAVING STATION. 


THE. LIFE-SAVING SERVICE: 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE GALLANT WORK OF OUR SURFMEN., 
By JOANNA R. NICHOLLS. 


GuaARDING the seaboard of the United States is 
a small standing army, more than seventeen 
hundred strong, whose defensive position is 
against the waves and winds, and whose com- 
mission is as lofty as that of the gallant knights 
of old—to help the weak and distressed and to 
rescue the perishing. These heroes are our surf- 
men. 

With the prodigal generosity of our great na- 
tion, the Life-saving Service has been authorized 
to spread its chain of stations, link by link, along 
the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Great Lakes and 
Gulf Coasts, until they number two hundred 
and fifty-one, distributed according to the need 
for maritime assistance—in some localities closely 
together, and connected by telephone communi- 
cation ; in others far apart; but all conducted 
with such admirable judgment and skill as to 


call forth the acknowledgment from foreign na- 
tions that this benevolent institution is the finest 
of its kind in the world. The service is divided 
into twelve districts, which are visited periodic- 
ally by inspectors detailed from the Reyenue 
Cutter Service, for the purpose of disciplining 
the men and seeing that the stations are kept in 
order, subject to the directions of the General 
Superintendent, Mr. Sumner I. Kimball; while 
from his headquarters in the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington goes forth the controlling 
energy of this one man—organizing, maintain- 
ing and perfecting the whole system. Mr. Kim- 
ball has devoted twenty-five of the best years of 
his life to this object, and he may be truly said 
to have shaped and developed the Life-saving 
Service into a distinet body from its former in- 
significant position as an adjunct to the Revenue 


chusetts tells in tales of horror of the 


commerce of her principal port. 
at all of these dangerous points stand 


Marine Bureau. 


humanity. 


Certain localities have gained an infamous reputa- 


tion for accidents. North Carolina has 
registered some of the worst disasters in 
the history of our country, and ghastly 
ranks of skeletons loom up from the 
sand bars bordering the treacherous Jer- 
‘sey coast ; while the roar of the break- 
ers around the threatening arm of Massa- 


many blows which it has dealt at the 
Now, 


fully-equipped Government buildings, 
painted red so as to be visible for a long 


distance, and waving aloft the flag of our hos- 


pitable Republic in welcome to the shipwrecked 
mariner, irrespective of nationality. These houses 


are solidly constructed to withstand the ravages 
of storms. 


If overthrown they sustain but little 
injury, and there are instances on record where 


ssome of them have been lifted and carried half 


a mile inland by a tidal wave and set down un- 
hurt. 

Each station is entrusted to the custody of a 
keeper, who is selected with the greatest care, 


indispensable requirements for his appointment 


being that he shall be of good moral character, 
that he must not be less than twenty-one, nor 
more than forty-five years of age, physically 


His reward is a result most gratify- 
ing, not to the aspirations of ambition, but to the 
highest and noblest altruistic sentiments—an estab- 
lishment of great and ever increasing benefit to 
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WRECK OF THE ‘‘ LOUIS V. PLACE,”’ OFF LONE HILL, L. I. 


sound, a master of boatcraft and surfing, and 
have sufficient education to enable him to trans- 
act the business of the station, where he is re- 
quired to reside constantly. He is held respon- 
sible for the public property entrusted to his 
keeping, and is also considered the guardian of 
all wrecked articles of value. In the event of 
dutiable goods being rescued from a stranded 
vessel, he takes care of the Government’s inter- 
ests in relation thereto until the customs officers 
arrive. His salary is $900 per annum, and he 
is permitted to choose his own crew from among 
the most able-bodied and experienced fishermen 
living in the neighborhood—men who have fol- 
lowed the calling from boyhood, and have be- 


WRECK OF THE BRITISH STEAMER “‘ LAMINGTON,”? OFF LONG ISLAND. 
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JAMES 8. BAKER. 


KEEPER OF LONE HILL LIFE-SAVING STATION. 


come experts in handling boats in broken water. 
A corps of efficient surfmen has thus been built 
up ; the Milwaukee Life-saving crew as a group 
furnishing a fine specimen of the muscle and 
physical vigor which characterizes the whole 
service. 

The quota of men composing the crew of a 
station is determined by the number of oars re- 
quired to pull the largest boat belonging to it, 
and the pay of each surfman is $60 or $65 a 
month, according to the work performed. When 
‘the active season’’ opens, which on the At- 
lantic coast is on September Ist each year, the 
men assemble at the stations and proceed to ar- 
range for housekeeping, usually by forming a 
mess, and each one is expected to take turns in 
cooking. The keeper then organizes his force in 
the supposed order of their merit, designating 
them as No. 1 and No. 2, their 
proper names being dispensed with in the line 
of duty. 
ment for their accomodation while manning the 
station, but beyond their regular wages no allow- 
ance or emolument of any kind is allowed, with 
the exception of fuel. Food and clothing they 
are expected to supply themselves. 

Unremitting vigilance characterizes each estab- 
lishment. The day-watch is stationed in the 
lookout, from sunrise to sunset, taking note of 


and so on, 


Barracks are provided by the Govern- 


all passing vessels; while the night is divided 
into four periods, two patrolmen being appointed 


for each. At the regular hour they start out in 
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opposite directions, keeping as near to the shore 
as practicable, and walk to the end of their res- 
pective beats, which, in the case of an existing 
adjacent station, is determined by meeting its 
patrol, with whom a metalic check is exchanged, 
and the path retraced back to the starting point, 
where the check is handed in for the inspection 
of the keeper. <A lonely, perilous vigil is thus 
maintained each night when storms are raging 
on the coast, but a vigil which must exalt the 
feelings of those engaged by its spirit of self- 
sacrifice. Pushing onward through the uncer- 
tainty of a snow-storm, or battling against a wild 
hurricane, hearing the roar of the waves and 
feeling the land beneath their feet become a 
quicksand with the sucking, downward force of 
the undertow; alone with mighty Nature in her 
fiercest moods, the surfman is indeed a hero. 
How many vessels have been warned from be- 
coming imperiled by this fearless coast guard ? 
How many more have seen the flash of the red 
Coston light in his hand, waving to them an 
assurance that their distress was discovered ? 
Besides this arduous duty by night each day 
has its appointed routine. At drill time the 
crew are mustered in the boat room ; each man 
as his number is called salutes the commanding 
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HAND-CART MANNED BY LIFE-SAVING CREW, 


officer, and recites in proper sequence each act 
which he is to perform as prescribed by the 
manual of the service. At the proper words of 
command they fall into their allotted places at 
the drag-ropes of the apparatus cart and haul it 
to the drill ground which is provided near each 
station, and prepared by erecting a spar called a 
wreck-pole to represent the mast of a stranded 
vessel, seventy-five yards distant, over the water 
if possible. Here they enact a mimic rescue by 
rigging the gear, firing the shot line, by means 
of which the man on the wreck-pole hawls out 
the hawser, while his comrades make the other 
end fast to the shore with ‘a sand-anchor, and 
elevating the ropes across a crotch, send out the 
breeches buoy, which is a common circular life- 
preserver made of cork, with short canvas breeches 
attached thereto, into which the man gets, sitting 
breast deep with his legs hanging through, and 
suspended on the taut hawser, is hawled ashore. 
The officer conducting the drill carefully notes 
the time which elapses from the moment he gives 
the initial order ‘‘Action’’ until the rescued 
man sets foot upon the shore, and this operation 


has been known to consume only two minutes 
and thirty seconds. 

The men are also practiced in handling the 
oars under the direction of the keeper, launch- 
ing and landing the boats through the surf, and 
righting them when overturned. In addition to 
these exercises, instruction in the use of certain 
medicines is delivered, and each member of the 
crew is required to commit to memory the formu- 
lated rules for restoring the apparently drowned, 
and to illustrate the lesson by manipulations 
upon one of his comrades. Thus it is impos- 
sible to find the surfmen unprepared for any 
emergency, and the various life-saving appli- 
ances are kept mounted on carriages ready to be 
transported to the beach at a minute’s notice. 

A notable instance of the prompt methods of 
the service is furnished by the wreck of the 
German steamer Gluckauf, which stranded in a 
fog about twelve miles from Fire Island, on 
March 24th, 1893. As the accident happened 
in the afternoon, it was immediately discovered 
by the Blue Point Station. The surf being 
heavy, the beach apparatus was set up, and the 
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first shot fired established communication with 
the laboring vessel. As the captain wished to 
remain by the ship, the Life-saving crew, at his 
request, telegraphed to his agent in New York, 
asking that tugs be sent to his assistance. The 
buoy was then dispatched over the line to carry 
an impressive warning to the captain not to 
attempt to land his crew in his own boats. The 
timely notice was heeded in this case, but it is a 
notable fact that most fatalities are due to the 
obstinacy of sailors in putting out for the shore 
in the ship’s boats, because they cannot see 
beyond the comparatively smooth area sur- 
rounding the vessel the terrible character of the 
breakers, which only a life-boat can ride without 


being capsized. The surfmen always plunge in ° 


WRECK OF THE FISHING SCHOONER ‘‘ FORTUNA.”’ 


to the rescue when the boat is overturned, but 
their efforts are often of no avail against the 
treacherous undertow and the frantic clutches of 
drowning men. 
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usefulness has eee 
again and again. Recently 
breeches buoy was emplo 
in a new and pecul 
ner. On February 
the British Leone : 


Long Island while the storm which d 
inland was at its height, the wind, | 
and heavy sea giving rise to a scene on ¢ 


and two passengers, the experiment w: 
of slinging a pony, which happened 1 
board the doomed vessel, under the buo 


protests if the astonieal pony, time 
amusing close to an otherwise solemn occasic 


teat bravery, there are one or two evel v 
cause certain dates to stand out in vivid 


cellence—events that thrill the listener 
miration and pride in his fellow countr 


An opportunity for such brilliant achieveme 
was furnished by the storm of February 
1880, which swept the Atlantic coast from Ma 


especially in the vicinity of New 
York and New Jersey, where it 
seemed to focus. Captain Charles 
H. Valentine, keeper of Station 
No. 4, on the Jersey coast, was 
quite ill at the time, but he suc- 
ceeded in proving most effect- 
ually what can be accom- 
plished by experts of the 
service under the most ad- 
verse circumstances. At mid- 
night, while the wind was blow- 
ing a hurricane and the snow 
falling in a blinding sheet, the 
schooner FE. ©. Babcock struck 
upon a sand bar, within a hun- 
dred yards of Monmouth Beach, 
and about a half mile from Sta- 
tion No. 4. Her distress was in- 
stantly discovered by Patrolman 
John Van Brunt, who, hearing the 
eries for help, looked across the 
wind (direct vision being impos- 
sible), and saw the dull gleam of 
her red port light. Flashing his 
Coston torch in answer, he rushed 
breathless back to the station to 
rouse the crew. Captain Valen- 
tine is now far advanced in 
years, but his eye has acquired an habitual ex- 
pression of looking into the far distance, as if 
still on the watch in the line of duty, and he can 
tell the story of that terrible night as if it hap- 
pened only yesterday, yet with the surfman’s 
native modesty making light of the noble rescue 
as if it were a matter of course, or, as one of his 
mates in the service has humorously termed it, 
“* Just what Uncle Sam expects of these boys 
and me.”’ Captain Valentine’s own simple words 
possess a genuine ring. He says: ‘‘This storm 
was the most severe of any in my recollec- 
tion, with the wind at a velocity of eighty-four 
miles an hour. After hard toiling with the cart 
and apparatus, we got opposite to the wreck, but 
we never saw it from the time she struck the beach 
until the next morning about eight o’clock. In 
the meantime the crew was calling for help, and by 
the sound we located her and shot a line wholly 
by the location of the calling. It was impossible 
to discern the position of the vessel, owing to the 
thickness and density of the storm. In thirty 
minutes after the shot was fired we had landed 
the captain’s wife, two little girls, six and eight 
years old, and the entire crew, in the breeches 
buoy. Next morning the vessel was turned bot- 
tom up and split in two.” 
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CAPTAIN VALENTINE AND HIS CREW. 
CENTRE : CAPTAIN C. H. VALENTINE, OF LIFE-SAVING STATION NO, 4, JERSEY COAST. 
2. NELSON LOCKWOOD, 3. W. M. FERGUSON. 4, BENJAMIN C. POTTER. 5, GARRET 
H. WHITE. 6, JOHN VAN BRUNT, 7, C. A. VALENTINE, 


But for the expeditious movement of the life- 
savers eyery soul on board would have been 
sacrificed, as the vessel began to go to pieces 
while the rescue was in progress. Only thirty 
minutes of disciplined labor in almost total 
darkness, which the frost-muffled lanterns but 
dimly illumined, and the tackle was adjusted in 
good working order, each man being so familiar 
with his particular task that sight was not indis- 
pensable, and the various parts of the apparatus 
seemed to combine automatically ; the tumultu- 
ous waters raging between the rolling vessel and 
the shore were spanned by strong lines, on which 
the friendly little buoy performed its rapid tran- 
sit back and forth, and eight human hearts ex- 
changed their agony of terror for thanksgiving 
for an almost miraculous deliverance. 

It was five o’clock when the life-saving crew 
returned to the station, haying housed the ship- 
wrecked strangers in a neighboring cottage, but 
no thought of rest for themselves after their bat- 
tle with the elements was entertained by the 
brave men. As soon as breakfast was over, they 
set to work, under the direction of the keeper, 
cleaning the apparatus ready for further use. 
Captain Valentine, appreciating the gravity of 
the situation, though weak from his recent ill- 
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ness and exhausted by the severe tax put upon 
his strength the preceding night, was assisting 
in this work, and the men were still busy in the 
boat room, when a patrolman bounded in with 
the startling intelligence that a brig was coming 
dead for the shore. 

A momentary excitement seized the crew, but 
the keeper held them to their work, merely tell- 
ing them to hurry, as nothing could be done till 
the apparatus was in order. Going to the door 
he looked out over the waste of swollen surf, 
tumbling uproariously on the beach—up even to 
the sand hills. The snow had changed to a 
drizzling rain, and the air was clear enough to 
enable him to see for a long distance. The gale 
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‘To the beach !’’ shouted Valentine, and 
within ten minutes after the accident occurred 
the crew were upon the ground, where some two 
hundred persons had collected, awed and at- 
tracted by the sight of the gallant brig rushing 
upon her doom. 

The first shot fired failed, but during these 
few moments of lost time the vessel was driven 
further inland. Surfman Garrett H. White, with 
characteristic promptitude and decision, by fol- 
lowing an outgoing breaker, ran down into the 
surf as far as possible, and, putting out all his 
strength, cast a heaving-stick and line on board 
just forward of the main rigging. The sailors 
easily seized it, but seemed to be completely 
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was directly on shore, and running straight be- 
fore it under her split sails, with a tremendous 
sea and wind behind her, came the Spanish brig, 
Augustina. Several of her crew could be dis- 
cerned upon her pitching deck huddled against 
the house. The man at the wheel was appar- 
ently steering with great composure. Suddenly 
a mass of water rose over her stern and fell upon 
this man, completely covering him. It rolled off, 
disclosing him still at his post, and as it sheeted 
over the bulwarks and ran along the deck it was 
observed that he gave the spokes of the wheel 
one rapid twirl. A moment later the brig struck 
with a shivering shock, and heeled down upon 
one side, the water flying up and enveloping her. 
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puzzled as to its use. The tally board which 
was fastened to the line, and which had instruc- 
tions printed upon it in French and English, 
they mistook for a bit of driftwood which had 
become entangled in the tackle. As the vessel 
had stranded only one hundred yards from shore, 
the Spanish sailors naturally came to the conelu- 
sion that the line was to be used to come ashore 
by, hand-over-hand. This would have been a 
hazardous enterprise under any circumstances ; 
but by this time the water was filled with frag- 
ments of driftwood from the Babcock, which lay 
slowly going to pieces about a quarter of a mile 
up the beach. The current had floated the 
débris down until interrupted by the hull of 


——_ — 


the Augustina, which caused an 
eddying swirl that held the 
mass of wreckage between the 
vessel and the beach, where the 
inrunning breakers dashed it 
down again and again with great 
force, while the undertow swept 
it out to sea once more. But 
in their terror the sailors did 
not comprehend that this rash 
attempt to land was more peril- 
ous than remaining on the 
ship. 

“Stop, stop, for Heaven’s 
sake !’’ shouted the surfmen, 
and they made violent gesticu- 
lations of warning, which were 
comprehended as little as their 
foreign language. The first man 
was already half-way across, 
pulling himself along through 
the sea, when the surf sud- 


denly threw him over the whip line. 
on, but as he came down the two parts of the 
line separated and, crossing, caught him about 


the neck, almost 
strangling him. 
Instantly Surfman 
Garrett H. White 
ran out waist-deep 
into the breakers 
and disentangled 
him, but a rush of 
the driftwood 
threw both men 
off their feet. 
With a desperate 
effort White  re- 
gained his footing 
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in the undertow, never losing his grip upon the 
sailor, and, after a brief but violent struggle, 
succeeded in landing him, amid a burst of ap- 


plause. Mean- 
while, two other 
sailors were mak- 
ing the same fool- 
hardy experiment. 
John Van Brunt 
plunged boldly in 
to the rescue, but 
was knocked down 
by the driftwood, 
' and but for the 
/ timely assistance 
of a number of 
fishermen who 
threw themselves into file with 
locked hands, the end man 
catching hold of him, the heroic 
surfman would have lost his life. 
White, however, with untiring 
activity, reached and dragged 
out the sailor. Surfmen Potter 
and Ferguson both sprang for 
the third endangered man at 
the same instant, but Potter was 
overtaken by a rush of the tide 
and thrown upon his back on 
some driftwood, where the line, 
suddenly tautening across his 
breast, held him down, and it 
was only by an overmastering 
effort that he managed to ex- 
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tricate himself. Surfman Lockwood 
was also hurled from his feet, like 
his comrades, but struggled up and 
brought in hisman. In this manner, 
by dauntless hand-to-hand grap- 
ples amid the tum- 
bling wreckage, one 
by one the five sailors 
were saved. All were 
bruised, nearly naked 
and half frozen; but 
they were hurried to 
the station and 
brought back to a 
normal condition by 
the application of re- 
storatives. None 
could speak English, but through an interpreter 
it was learned that the captain was still on board 
lying in his cabin, he having in despair attempt- 
ed to commit suicide—the Spaniard’s one remedy 
for all the ills of life. Of necessity, therefore, the 
breeches buoy was rigged, and Surfman White 
sent off to the wreck, where he found that the 
unhappy captain had shot himself but was not 
dead, and, placing him in the buoy, brought 
him ashore. Every care was bestowed upon the 
wounded man, and he was sent to a hospital, 
where he ultimately recovered. 

The Augustina, later in the day, broke in the 
middle, and was completely demolished by the 
waves. Her mainmast now stands as a flag- 
staff on an elevation overlooking the ocean, near 
the point where she met her fate. That none of 
the life-saving crew lost his life in the noble 
work that morning was as wonderful as it was 
fortunate. ‘‘ Three of my men,’’ Captain Valen- 
tine afterward remarked, dwelling upon certain 
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stages of the watery conflict, ‘I 
never expected to see again.’’ The 
inspector visited the station, as is 
usual when an accident occurs, 
shortly after, and in his report to 
the Treasury Department the 
indomitable courage and self- 
sacrifice of the five men who 
plunged in to the assistance 
of the Spanish sailors 
was highly appreci- 
ated, for certainly 
their exertions in ad- 
dition to performing 
the important duty 
for which they were 
employed, were ‘‘ of 
an extraordinary character and deserving of 
more than honorable mention.’? It was taking 
their lives in their hands. Recommendation 
was made that each surfman should receive 
the gold medal (the highest mark of com- 
mendation given by the service, an ornamental 
solid disk of the precious metal worth $250), 
and that Captain Valentine should be similarly 
rewarded for his conspicuous devotion to the 
service in venturing his life by exposure to the 
fury of such a storm while in impaired health. 
The year 1880 was a memorable one for the 
specially fine record gained by the whole service. 
Out of a list of 1,989 persons imperiled on board 
of vessels involved in disaster, jonly nine lives 
were lost. But on October 16th occurred a scene 
of rescue most extraordinary, and few narratives 
can surpass the soberest recital of what took 
place on the wooded steeps in the neighborhood 
of one of our Western towns, when the schooner 
J. H, Hartzell was dashed to pieces by the angry 
waters of Lake Michigan. At three 
o’clock in the morning the vessel had 
arrived off Frankfort, and the captain 
determined to wait for daylight before 
entering the harbor; but about six 
o’ clock one of those sudden gales, which, 
without premonition, throw the waters 
of the Great Lakes into violent con- 
MM, vulsions, began to blow with ever-in- 
~ creasing fury, and all attempts to wear 
sae ship were. of no avail. She would not 
obey her helm, and began to drift in 
shoreward ; so her master let go both 
anchors and set his signal of distress. 
She still continued to drag, however, 
{and soon struck upon the middle bar, 
- 300 yards from land, where a range of 
wooded sand bluffs, known as Big and 


Little Bald Hills, rose precipitously steep for 
several hundred feet. The sea crashed over 
her, the usual awful staving and rending com- 
menced, and in two hours time her crew had 
taken to the rigging, carrying with them a 
woman, who happened to be on board and was 
very ill. Bythe united efforts of four sailors 
she was lifted aloft in the cross-trees of the fore- 
mast, across which planks had been nailed to 
make a platform, and here she lay wrapped up 
as well as possible in a piece of canvas, her 
head supported on the knees of one of the men. 
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in the fresh breeze with no anticipation of dan- 
ger, delaying to enter the harbor, and now she 
was an utter ruin, with her wretched company 
clinging to her one tottering spar. Her distress 
was first discovered by a little boy, who ran to 
the town to give the alarm, and a party of about 
twenty citizens immediately cut across the hills 
and arrived opposite the wreck at eight o’clock. 
Then, to encourage the imperiled crew, these 
citizens built a fire and laid pieces of driftwood 
alongside so as to form in huge, rude letters, 
black against the white ground of the bluff, the 
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The poor creature soon became delirious from 
the excitement, for the mast, with its living 
burden, swayed and creaked ominously, some of 
its wedges having become loosened, and it 
seemed likely to go over at any moment, follow- 
ing the example of the mainmast, which had _ al- 
ready fallen, and remaining attached to the 
foundered hulk by some of the cordage, was 
thrashing and plunging alongside with every 
rush of the seas. 

A horrible feature of this disaster was that 
only a short time before the vessel was loitering 
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words, ‘‘ Lifeboat coming !’’ Eager signals from 
the sailors announced that they could read this 
gigantic telegram, Meanwhile a young man was 
galloping to the life-saving station at Point au 
Bee Scies, ten miles distant. Keeper Matthews, 
on hearing the news, at once ordered out the 
Lyle gun and other requisite apparatus, and ac- 
cepted the loan of the young stranger’s horse to 
help haul the heavy cart. It was a terrible 
journey, for the road along the beach was im- 
passable, it being submerged by a swashing flood, 
which burst against the steep escarpment of 
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cliffs, and battered them with masses of logs, 
trees and stumps. The life-savers were com- 
pelled to pursue a circuitous path through the 
woods, the difficulties of which can be appreci- 
ated only by a Western pioneer. In places the 
country road was half choked with a dense under- 
growth, and cumbered with the fallen trunks of 
trees, but despite these impediments and the fact 
that the whole way was a series of up grades, 
such was the ardor of this rushing train of men 
and horses that within two hours they had 
reached the hill which overlooked the wreck. 
Here a crowd of sturdy townsfolk had assembled 
and cleared away with axes the tangled under- 
growth, in anticipation of the arrival of the life- 
savers, but so steep was the ascent that man and 
beast were forced to literally climb and hoist the 
cart after them. Having reached the summit, a 


new obstacle was found to oppose further prog- | 


ress in the formidable shape of a belt of woods 
which bristled along the crest of the eminence, 
but this sight seemed only to inspire the crowd 
with electric energy, and gave occasion for a 
striking scene. By a simultaneous impulse, cit- 
izens and surfmen, numbering sixty individuals, 
threw themselves upon this wood with axes and 
hand-spikes. The next few moments repre- 
sented a fierce combat, the hill-top resounded 
with blows, the heavy thud of falling timber, 
and shouts of the pioneers, all accompanied by 
the howling of the wind and the hissing of de- 
scending hail and rain. The scene was alive 
with rude figures in every variety of fiery action, 
some showering strokes upon standing timber, 
some prying and lifting aside great fallen trees 
with all their branches, some with frantic activ- 
ity rending away masses of brush, and all shout- 
ing excitedly in chorus. In an incredibly short 
space of time the way was cleared, and the 
loaded cart dragged forward to the brow of the 
hill. There, looking downward, the whole sur- 
face of the bluff appeared to be in rapid and 
violent motion, because of the loose sand flung 
up by the gale beating against the acclivity with 
the force of a simoon. Above, the atmosphere 
was blurred with snow and rain, and in misty 
distinctness loomed up the shadow of a mast 
and a huddle of pale faces peering at the workers 
on shore, while overhead the gaff-topsail, par- 
tially unfurled, bulged and flapped. This 
_ frightful spectacle, seen through the vail of the 
tempest, possessed the vivid unreality of a vis- 
ion, yet nerved the crowd with superhuman 
strength and persistence. 

After carefully scrutinizing the situation, Cap- 
tain Matthews realized that it would be impos- 
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sible to render assistance fro: 
three hundred feet, and that 
sary to descend the bluff some two 
fifty feet to a narrow ledge twelve 
portion of the whip-line was uny oun 
reel and fastened to the body of th 
vehicle as a drag-rope, the other end 
tached to a fallen tree. Three men 
selves in the shafts to guide th 
rest of the crew and their co-labo 
rope to lower away ; and the perilous | 
the almost perpendicular bluff continu: 
ily, attended at every step by the 
the yellow, yielding slope in masses w 
caught up in the whirl of the blast, 
was discovered that the line was to 
enable the cart to reach the platea 
audacious expedient was resorted 
was cast off from the fallen tree and he 
crowd, each man sitting and lying ba 
feet braced i in the sand and acting as a‘ 
the burden. In this way the men slid d 
bank behind the cartload, ploughing 
their way amid an augtlented biget 
some of them being jerked down he 


a few minutes, panting, and covere 
spiration and dust, they stood arow 
saving apparatus on the narrow led 
mendous surf, thick with flood wood, 
foam and spray a few feet below them. 
Captain Matthews trained the gun with s 
accuracy, and the second shot carried the 
the fore-rigging, where it was caught bys 
in the cross-trees. But new hindrances aw 
daring project. The distance and a sw 
rent caused a constant slack of the line y 
would be endangered by drift stuff and y 
age. The co-operation of the sailors was } 
although their maneuvers were regula 
in pantomime by the keeper, since the 
the gale was such that his voice could 
heard even through a speaking trum] 
other discouraging circumstance was 
the hawser had been successfully hauled out, 
double ropes were found to be twisted toge 
Captain Matthews’s calmness and 


able, for a volley of anxious interrogati¢ 
shouted at him at each mishap; but 
the respect felt for his authority that 
command was scrupulously obeyed by 1 
of volunteers. At length the tackle was 
and the life car, a covered iron eylin 
of holding several persons, was sub 
the buoy, as the first man who 
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ashore intimated that 
the woman did not 
wish to come in the 
breeches buoy. 

It is disagreeable to 
close a generous anec- 
dote with a cowardly 
incident, but the truth 
is that the sailors of 
the Hartzell deserted 
the unfortunate wom- 
an to her fate. Each 
time the car returned 
from its perilous pass- 
age over the flood only 
men were taken out in 
a benumbed condition. 
The crowd became al- 
most a mob in their 


eager, angry demands © =~ Satan 


of ‘‘ Where is the wom- 

an ?”’ to which the rescued sailors returned sullen, 
evasive answers, declaring that she would come 
next time. The last two men, as they stepped 
from the iron car, were confronted by the keeper 
with stern interrogation ; but they asserted that 
the woman was dead, or dying, and they ap- 
peared so cold and exhausted that pity, not 
blame, was bestowed upon them. It may be 
added in excuse that each sailor was obliged to 
descend from a shaking perch, some twelve feet, 
to reach the life-car, availing himself of the 
broken shrouds and partly lowered by a rope in 
the hands of his comrades. She was a heavy 
woman, a dead weight, powerless to help her- 
self, and it was an almost impossible feat to 
lower her toward the mouth of the car swinging 
at random and well-nigh inaccessible. 

But an accident which was attended by most 
painfully prolonged suffering, and which elicited 
an almost reckless hardihood from the persistent 
life-savers, occurred during the terribly cold spell 
in February, 1895, when the temperature in 
Florida reached the lowest ever registered so far 
South. The centre of the storm was in the 
vicinity of New York. The thermometer fell 
to zero and a hurricane raged for four days, the 
wind blowing at the rate of seventy-two miles 
an hour. During this period there were twenty- 
nine casualties to vessels, but that of the three- 
masted schooner, Louis V. Place, on the coast of 
Long Island, was the most desperate. She had 
sailed from Baltimore on the third of the month, 
loaded with coal, Captain William Squires being 
in command of her crew, seven in number. 

After four days and nights of struggle with ice 
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OFF THUNDER BAY ISLAND. 
and wind the crew were completely worn out and 
disheartened. The vessel had become a. drifting 
iceberg, her sails stiff, her decks sheeted with ice. 
The captain, bewildered as to his bearings, cast 
out the lead line. The vessel was found to be in 
eight fathoms of water. A short time afterward 
the boom of the breakers was heard, and then, 
with a shivering shock, the schooner lay pound- 
ing on the bar. 

Surfman Saunders, of the Lone Hill Life-saving 
Station, was on duty on the beach, and witnessed 
the foundering of the vessel. The keeper and 
his comrades were absent in attendance at the 
wreck of the John B. Manning, which had strand- 
ed several hours earlier in the day ; but Saun- 
ders rushed home to the station and telephoned 
for the crews of the Blue Point and the Point 
of Woods Stations. Words cannot estimate the 
help that the grand invention of the telephone is 
to the Life-saving Service. In two minutes the 
crews of both stations were on their way to the 
spot, one drawing a Lyle gun with them. By 
the time they arrived, however, the Lone Hill 
surfmen had accomplished the rescue of all nine 
men on the Manning, in spite of the difficulties 
of a winter storm, and were coming home, tired 
out, plodding against a blinding snow and wind. 

3ut their own exhaustion was not counted by 
the brave fellows at sight of the Louis V. Place 
rocking in her death-struggle not four hundred 
yards from the shore, the surf sweeping her from 
end to end. All the spirit of the surfmen, a de- 
sire keen as that of the hunter in the chase, was 
kindled anew in each breast when they beheld 
the doomed wretches clinging to the shrouds of 
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the laboring vessel, for, between the squalls of 
snow, the sailors could be distinguished, three 
standing in the port mizzen rigging, two higher 
up, and two on the cross-trees themselves. 

No boat could be put afloat in such a sea. 
The surf was filled with a grinding mass of por- 
ridge ice two feet deep, while the beach was 
strewn with cakes of ice piled in spots to a 
height of six or eight feet. Just as the surfmen 
were arranging the gun in position two of the 
unhappy human victims were seen to fall into 
the sea. Appalled by this event so early in the 
tragedy, the keepers hurried forward their prep- 
arations. The first shot fell near enough to be 
reached by the sailors, but they all remained in 
their places without sign of movement to grasp 
at this only chance of life. Were they already 
benumbed beyond the power of motion? 

Again the weather closed in thick about the 
Lowis V. Place, and when the obscurity cleared 
away only four men were left upon the rigging. 
The early darkness of a winter night was coming 
on fast. The watchers, huddled together beside 
their beacon-fire on the beach, were hardly con- 
scious of the intense cold during that anxious 
vigil of twenty-four hours. When day broke 
only two survivors were left upon the wreck. 
One, who had perished in the night, hung where 
he had lashed himself to the shrouds, head 
downward, swinging to and fro at the merciless 
sport of the gale. Nine shots had been fired, 
with no practical result. The tantalized life- 
sayers were urged to desperation. The boat was 
seized and resolutely set against the edge of the 
breakers, and again and again driven out as far 
as possible into the ice-laden surf, only to be 
spitefully hurled back to the shore. It was a 
dangerous, almost hopeless, task ; but each fail- 
ure only seemed to impress upon the noble crew 
the extremity of the suffering sailors—not any 
considerations of personal risk. At last, with a 
desperate effort, the ice-beaten boat was on her 
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way, with Keeper Baker in the stern, and Keeper 
Rorke with five other brave fellows at the oars. 
They drove her alongside of the wreck, and, seeing 
help so near, the doomed men in the rigging were 
inspired with strength sufficient to creep down. 
The situation was too perilous to attempt to re- 
move the dead bodies of their two comrades 
which lay frozen in the shrouds. Forty hours 
had elapsed when the breakers, with a plunge of 
disappointment, threw the little boat safe on 
shore. Two men were the prize of this daring 
action, but one of these was in a critical condi- 
tion. Both his feet were badly frozen, amputa- 
tion was pronounced necessary, and only a few 
days after the operation was performed the long- 
suffering victim yielded up the life for which 
he had battled. The sole survivor of the awful 
calamity owed his life, in a measure, to the 
muscle and vigorous strength of his less fortun- 
ate comrade. For a day and a half, in a cramped 
position, not daring to indulge in sleep for an 
instant, unable to move more than a few inches, 
they had managed to live only by persistent self- 
control, and had kept up the circulation by al- 
ternately shaking and pounding one another 
severely. Of the heroic surfmen, after their con- 
tinuous labor without rest, fourteen out of the 
twenty-one were frost-bitten, and one lost con- 
sciousness as soon as all was over. Seven had 
risked their lives to snatch from death a seem- 
ingly lost man—a stranger; but they performed 
almost a miracle of superhuman effort to gather 
him into a place of refuge from the storm. 
Resolutions were passed by the New York 
Legislature extending the thanks of the people 
of that State, and of humanity in general, for 
“such self-sacrificing heroism in thé cause of 
our common humanity.’’ But a voice of higher 
commendation comes to those life-saving heroes 
a voice that echoes down the centuries: ‘‘ In 
that ye did it unto the least of these my brethren 
ye did it unto Me !”” 
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T was in the Stanislaus 
River basin, near Stock- 
ton, California, that I 
first met Don Pasco—a 
little, white-haired old 
Spaniard, of pure Castil- 
lian descent. Now, Pasco 
was not only queer, but 

interesting, and, to those few with whom he be- 

came intimate, he was the soul of hospitality. I 

neyer passed his home—a little ten by twelve 

log hut—without being asked within to either 
share a glass of wine or to smoke a cigarette. 

From the first, Pasco impressed me as one 
with a history, and one afternoon, after we had 
become well acquainted, I said to him : 

“Pasco, to pass away the time, suppose that 
you tell me of yourself. Surely a man of your 
age must have a history ?”’ 

*“No, sefior,’’ was his reply, as he rolled a 
fresh cigarette, ‘‘you are mistaken. Though I 
am as old as yonder tree by the riverside, I 
have no history. But, to please you, I will tell 
you a story from over the sea—a story that my 
grandfather told me when I was a little lad. 
Will you bear with me, sefior, while I tell it? 
Mayhap it will interest you.”’ 

“Certainly !’’ I replied. 

““Then seat yourself, sefior, and listen to a 
tale from the past. But in telling it, mind you, 
I shall use my grandfather's own words : 

I was born near the City of Manilla, in the 
Philippine Islands, in the year sixteen hundred 
and forty-three. My father was the wealthy 
owner of a hacienda, on the Pasig River, an 
hour’s journey from the city. My home, like 
many others, was inclosed on three sides by a 
high stone wall. In front it was open—the wings 
of the wall joining to ponderous buttments set 
at the water’s edge. Between the buttments 
was a broad, stone stairway, leading up to the 
vine-covered veranda. So much of my home. 

When I was fourteen years of age I was sent 
to Espana to finish my education. Things had 
not changed much on the hacienda when I re- 
turned, ten years later. A new overseer, an In- 
dian of commanding presence, a perfect Hereu- 
les, by the name of Zamlock, now ruled. Of 
Zamlock’s history, and whence he came, no one 
knew. But alas ! we were soon to know. 
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A STORY FROM OVER THE SEA. ‘ 
By THOMAS H. ROGERS. 


About this time piracy broke out in and 
around the islands. To quell it, the king sent a 
warship across the sea. It was under command 
of Captain Temascal, and his orders were, on his 
arrival at Manilla, to fill her up with men. But 
of this, the government’s intention, we, the com- 
mon folks, were not aware. 

Now, it chanced one morning that I had occa- 
sion to visit the city. Taking one of the two boats 
which we kept moored at the foot of the stairs, I 
pulled off down the river, and a little after sun- 
rise arrived at the pier stairway. As I made my 
way up the stairs and started for the city gate, 
I was hailed by the harbor-master, a friend of 
mine. 

‘“Do you know,”’ said he, ‘‘that the warship 
has arrived, and is now anchored down the bay, 
alongside the arsenal ?”’ 

‘What warship ?”’ I asked. 

“Why, the one that the king sent across for 
our protection.”’ 

‘‘Well, that is certainly good news !’’ 

‘*My son,’’? and he placed his hand on my 
shoulder, ‘‘you think so now, but when J tell 
you the purpose of her yisit you may not be so 
well pleased.”’ 

““What is the purpose ?”’ I asked, and for the 
first time I noticed that he glanced apprehen- 
sively around. 

“Tt is this, Captain Temascal was ashore last 
night and informed me that he was going to 
send out a ‘ press gang’ in the morning to gather 
up a crew.”’ 

‘“ What sort of a crew ?’’ 

“Why, a crew of young men like yourself.”’ 

‘*Then it concerns me ?’’ 

“Tt does, my son. Your name heads his 
list.”’ 

“At what hour do you expect them ?” I asked, 
my heart beginning to thump. 

‘‘T have been expecting them all the morn- 
ing,’’ was his reply. ‘‘ And the Holy Mother help 
us!’ he suddenly exclaimed, as the sound of 
oars reached us, ‘‘ there they are !”’ 

Sure enough, just rounding the pierhead, not 
a hundred paces away, with a uniformed man 
standing in the bow, his hands on the collars of 
two powerful bloodhounds, was a boat, pulled 
by half a dozen marines, headed for the stair- 
way. 
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“Fly, senor, fly !’ said the harbor-master, 
turning suddenly toward me, ‘‘for the love of 
God, fly | But here, take this key,’’ and he jerked 


one from a bunch at his girdle, ‘it will unlock 


the western gate in the city wall; then you can 
make your way across the fields to your home ; 
otherwise your escape is cut off. So fly for your 
life’ And my good old friend pushed me 
away. 

For a second I was dazed, and knew not what 
to do. Then the thought of being carried away 
from home and friends gave me strength to flee. 
It was two hundred long paces from where I 
stood to the city gate, and, as I started to run, 
there came the sharp command : 

“Halt !—halt ! in the name of the king !’’ 

But I was started now, so straight on, with 
the hoarse shout of the sergeant in my ears, with 
my feet sinking ankle-deep in the sand, I ran 
with all the strength that I could command for 
the coveted goal. 

I had passed safely over the greater part of 
the distance, when there sounded several sharp 
reports, and the next instant the air was full of 
flying lead that whistled wickedly past my head. 
Unfortunately for me my sombrero flew off. I 
had no time to regain it, however, for just then 
IT heard a sound that filled me with terror, It 
was the cry of the hounds that the sergeant had 
turned loose. To my horror, as I glanced back- 
ward, I saw that they were not more than eighty 
paces behind me. Could I reach the partly- 
opened gate in time? I was now within -forty 
paces of it. Behind its friendly shelter lay my 
only salvation. Yes; for, exerting every nerve 
and muscle, I at last, thank God, did reach it, 
and dashed inside ! 

As I passed through the gateway, I noticed 
that the keeper was not to be seen, and that the 
padlock, with the key in the keyhole, hung in 
the staple. Athought struck me. I would lock 
the gate, and, by the time my pursuers had 
gained access, I would be well on toward my 
home. To think was to act. Placing my shoul- 
der to the ponderous door, I pushed with that 
power that comes only to a man whose life is dear 
when he stands in the presence of death. Would 
the gate never close? The hounds were now very 
near. Yes ; for slowly—oh, so slowly ! it seemed 
to me—the heavy gate swung to with a crash. 

For the time being I was safe. To remove 
the lock and fasten the gate was but the work of 
a moment; then, up the broad avenue that led 
through the heart of the city, past the plaza, 
past the cathedral, breathless and hatless, I at 
last reached the western entrance. 
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To open and close the 
in turn the key that the | 
given me, took but a second « 
across gullies, over hills, throug 
with the peons gazing curiously a 
for home. 

A few things I remember even yet 
flight across the country — that 
woman I met coming down a by-road 
crock of water perched on her head, ¢ 
her day’s work in the fields. ak : 

““Senor,’’ said she, stopping me, 
water! Come and drink, and tell me" 
of this wild flight of yours.’’ ;: 

For a moment I hesitated. Then I: 
she had a kind, honest face—one that I 
trust. So I said, ‘‘ Yes, mother, I m 
need it bad !’’ . 

“Then drink !”’ she said ; “ drin 
And she lowered the crock to the g 

‘“Now, my son,’’ said she, after I ha 
fied my thirst, “this flight of yours : 
that I hesitated, she added : 


tell me. Perhaps Mada can ae you 
T gave in. I told her all. ] 
said : 
“Sefior, it is well that thou didst 
gate, for that act alone saved your | 
even now you are not safe, for soon the houn 
will be up with you. To what hacienda a 
bound ?” > 
I told her. 
‘“Good, my son ; for it is but half a1 
further on, and you still have a chance for 
“How so?” LT asked. 
SoD; following my directions—to to) 
hounds by passing to the further side 
hacienda. Then you are to strike for th 
and float down with the current and 
yourself. Now go. May the saints — ri 
you !’’ and she replaced the crock on her | he 
and continued on her way down the wh 
sanded road. 3 
Once more I pushed on, and, as I 
a little hill, I glanced back at the fa 
woman I had even forgotten to tha 
plodded wearily on to her work. Soon 
the bottom of the hill, and crossed a r 
the boundary line of my father’s haciend 
As I came opposite the house, kee 
the west, I met Zamlock, the overseer, 


stopped him ie explain the predicamen 
was in. 


“So the soldiers are after you, sefior? Ah! 
IT am happy that it is so. Many years have IT 
waited for just such a day as this. It is well, 
sefior, that it is so—it is well.’’ 

“* Why, what manner of man are you that you 
rejoice at my perilous situation? Come, explain 
yourself.”’ 

*“God forbid, sefior! you judge me wrong. 
My rejoicing is easy to explain, for I have a 
score to pay that I will wipe out with the blood 
of the white men that carried me away a captive 
from my country across the sea. Mark you this, 
senor—before the sun sets I shall grind some of 
them as I will this,’’ and he jerked his sombrero 
from his head and dashed it to the ground, and 
jumped and spat on it with the fury of a devil. 
“And let me tell you,’’ he went on—‘“‘ the first 
man that scales the wall, if they ever do scale 
it, dies—dies by this!’ and he drew a gleaming 
knife from his girdle. 

Ah ! he was a sight to see; and, standing as 
he did that morning, drawn to his full height, 
his great mass of hair hanging far down his 
back, bareheaded in the glaring sunlight, look- 
ing gray, fierce and grim, I knew his threat was 
no idle one. 

“Go! I said, ‘‘and warn the people ; tarry 

~ not a moment.”’ 

With a shout hoarse with rage, with the knife 
still grasped in his hand, Zamlock ran—ran with 

mighty leaps such as I have never witnessed in 

man before, for the gateway in the wall sur- 

} rounding the house. A moment after he had 

vanished from sight there sounded, fast and fu- 
rious, the clear peals of the alarm-bell over the 
gateway, that echoed far and near, and soon 
there came a-running, from every quarter of the 
hacienda, the great army of servants sent out in 
the fields to work that morning. 

Again I continued on my way, making for 
the river, with many of the servants accosting 
me to know the cause of the alarm. But to 
each in turn I gave the same answer: 

** Make haste ! Zamlock will tell you.’’ 

By the time I had reached the stream, where a 
rocky point stood out over it, I could hear, far, 
far away, the cry of the hounds that were now 
in hot pursuit. Time was precious, so, spring- 
f ing over the bank and keeping well out from 
shore, wading where the water was shoal, swim- 
ming the eddies, I at last, more dead than alive, 
reached the steps. 
There I found Zamlock, stripped naked to the 
| waist, awaiting me, with a six-foot iron bar in 
one hand, and the same gleaming blade in the 
other, walking back and forth on the steps, the 
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third one from the bottom, with the great cords 
and muscles on his neck and shoulders standing 
out like knots on a tree. 

As he thus appeared, using the bar as a staff 
that jingled and rung on the stone at each step 
that he took, with eyes gleaming with hate, I 
knew that the time for which he had patiently 
waited was near at hand—that it was not for 
me he was stripped for fight, but for revenge. 

‘Ah, senor !’’ he said, as I pulled myself out 
of the water, ‘‘ you have come. It is well,’’? and 
without more ado he dropped the bar, and, 
grasping me around the middle, carried me like 
a child up the steps and across the yard to 
where a ladder was standing against the wall. 
This he scaled, and a moment later I was low- 
ered into a ‘‘man-hole’’ in the structure, to fall 
in a swoon at my mother’s feet. 

How long I lay in this condition I do not 
know. After a while I was aroused by some 
one crying, ‘‘The soldiers and hounds are puz- 
zled. I thought that ruse of the sefior’s would 
throw the brutes off the scent.” 

‘* Hist there, you jabbering fool! Tell me 
how many men there are?’ said a deep voice 
that I recognized as Zamlock’s. 

“‘Half a dozen or more,’’ replied the first 
spokesman. 

‘“Good! The more the merrier. Let them 
come, the devils !_ Let the birds of the air gather 
round, for there will be bones to pick before the 
sun goes down—yes, bones to pick!’ And I 
heard the ping of the bar as he let it fall with a 
mighty thump on the stone. 

Then as their voices died away I sat up and 
gazed about. My mother had gone. <A small 
ladder had been placed on the inside, with the 
upper end resting on the rim of the cap above. 
Half an hour wore away. Then the same voice 
that I had first heard broke the ominous silence 
—for everything was quiet excepting the steady 
tramp, tramp of Zamlock—by saying : 

‘‘They are making for the gate.”’ 

Again it was quiet for a time ; but presently I 
heard voices on the outside that were strange to 
me—it was the ‘‘ press-gang.”’ 

‘“The young man,”’ one of them was saying, 
‘““must be on the inside of the wall, even if he 
did play us-a trick by jumping off the bluff.’’ 

‘“Why do you think he is on the inside, 
Jaques ?’’ some one asked. 

‘“For this reason, sergeant : Before you came 
up I had one of the men take the dogs across the 
river, and they searched everywhere, up and 
down, without finding any trace of him. There- 
fore it is my opinion that he swam to this place.”’ 
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‘“Yes ; no doubt you are right, Jaques, but I 
do not like this silence. Not a soul have we 
seen since we reached the hacienda.”’ 

‘That is proof enough that the young devil’s 
people are keeping him in hiding. There are 
enough of us, should we encounter trouble, to 
take the place! So why hesitate ?”’ 

““We will hesitate no longer, Jaques. 
the men and demand admittance.”’ 

Soon there sounded many heavy blows on the 
gate, and a man spoke up, saying : 

“Hark ye, there, on the inside ! 
king’s name we demand admittance. 
once !”’ 

‘A man’s habitation is his own,’’ replied a 
voice — that of my aged father. ‘‘ What seek 
you?” 

“Tt makes no difference, sefor, whom we seek. 
Open at once, or we will batter down your 
gate.’’ 

“Never | 
warning !’” 

“Your warning availeth nothing, sefior, and in 
the name of the King of Espana, and for the last 
time, I demand admittance! Do you refuse?” 

“*T refuse !’’ was his reply. 

“Then take the consequences, sefor ; but let 
me tell you that there will be a price on your 
head for so doing !”’ 

‘“Price or no price, I will not open !”’ 

*“As you will. Men do your work |” 

Quickly there sounded many more blows on 
the gate—the men were using a heavy beam, 
that laid on the outside of the wall, for a ram. 
But despite their attempts, the stout old gate 
withstood the siege. 

Seeing that their attempts were futile in that 
direction, Jaques said : 

“‘Tt is no use, sergeant, the gate will not give 
way !’’ ; 

““Then what are we to do?’ the sergeant 
asked. 

““T have a plan,”’ the other replied, ‘‘that I 
think will work. Iwill take the hounds and 
swim around the north buttment to the steps 
and open the gate. The cowardly people will 
not dare resist.’’ 

“Your plan is a good one. The young man 
has defied the law, and I propose to take him 
either dead or alive, even if we all have to swim 
around after you. So lead on !’’? And with these 
words, the crowd dispersed for the north wall. 

Now, turning about in my narrow quarters, I 
pressed my eye toa chink in the wall, through 
which I could observe all that took place on the 
stairs. 
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pick? Then let the birds of, the air gather and 
begin the feast !’’ 

In his wrath Zamlock began to swing the bar 
overhanded. Over and over it went, barely miss- 
ing the stone on its downward sweep. Again he 
lifted up his voice : 

“Hark ye, there, on the outside! You that 
have the heart of a grasshopper that crawleth 
away when the storm cometh! Why tarry you? 
Come round the buttment and I will give you 
welcome !”’ 

A yoice answered : 
you, Jaques, surely ?”’ 

“No, ’tis not Jaques, but ieee the Aztec, 
from contort? s land, whom the white men, 
after they had satisfied their lust and left my 
dying mother to perish in the burning hut, car- 
ried me away to this accursed land !’’ 


‘““Who speaketh? Not 


“Tt matters not,’’ said the man on the out- 


side, ‘‘I want the gate opened, and by the king’s 
authority, I say open it !’’ 

At these words Zamlock went mad. Faster 
and faster he swung the bar. Still swinging it, 
he stepped down the stairs to the lower step, 
where the remaining boat was fastened to an 
iron ring in the slab. 

‘¢OQ-ho !” he cried, ‘‘ by the king’s authority, 
you say! I know no king! If there was a 
host of them, it makes no difference with me, 
for I have partly paid the debt for what my 
mother suffered !”’ 

Again for a time there was silence, the swing- 
ing still going on. All at once, as Zamlock par- 
tially turned, the bar struck the ring, tearing it 
from the socket, and a moment later the boat 
was swept down the stream and disappeared be- 
hind the buttment. Immediately I heard some- 
one shout : 

‘Catch the boat, men! It will be easy enough 
now to gain admittance! Come, be lively !”’ 

As he heard these words, Zamlock took his 
place on the sixth step, not in the least discon- 
certed by the mishap, walking back and forth as 
erect as ever. Not many minutes elapsed be- 
fore the boat rounded the buttment and ap- 
proached the stairs. Then Zamlock’s mighty 
voice, as he brought the bar to a stop and leaned 
his weight upon it, rang out, loud and clear : 

“Come on, you devils, come on! They were 
men like you, that did me wrong! Revenge is 
sweet ! Come on!” 

And he stamped his feet and shook the bar 
viciously at the crowd. 

“You black devil!’ said the officer in the 
bow, ‘‘in the king’s name, I command you to 


lay down your arms !’’ 
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Irv had long 
been a cherish- 
ed desire to go 
** down the Mis- 
sissippi,” but 
not being par- 
ticularly enam- 
ored with long 
journeys by 
water, it was de- 
cided to make 
Memphis the 
starting point. 

; It was the mid- 
dle of February when our party of six left one 
of the Lake Cities, to meet five days later, at 
Memphis, the large packet boat, Thomas Sherlock, 
on which our passage was secured for a five days’ 
journey upon the crooked, turbid river to New 
Orleans, eight hundred miles below. 

It has been slightingly said that the United 
States has no distinctive architecture, but, as- 
suredly, a Mississippi steamboat possesses some 
unique characteristics which entitle the style to 
rank as purely original. Painted white, light 
and airy in appearance, standing high from the 
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clouds of dense smoke like breath from the lungs 
of a living monster. 

In height these packets measure, from keel to 
roof of upper cabin, forty or fifty feet. The Sher- 
lock is two hundred and fifty feet long by fifty 
feet wide, with a carrying capacity of about one 
thousand tons. The main deck is occupied by 
the boilers and machinery, which, however, leave 
room for many tons of freight. Aboye this is 
the saloon, from which open on either side state-_ 
rooms with a blind-guarded door, promising ven- 
tilation and security. The apartments are well 
furnished and of proportions that would be 
deemed palatial upon an ocean steamer. Above 
this is a third story, called the ‘‘ Texas,’’? which 
is a row of cabins containing the officers’ quar- 
ters, and, higher yet, the pilot house. Owing to 
the uncertainty regarding the channel these boats 
are of very light draught. 

There are one hundred and thirty-six regular 
landings between Memphis and New Orleans, 
and as one may be at a high bank and another 
in the mud, it is necessary to have landing 
planks adapted to such varying circumstances. 
One, thirty feet or longer, hung from the middle 
on pulleys, is placed upon either side of the 
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water, it presents an imposing appearance ; at a 
distance one might be taken for ‘‘a leviathan of 
the deep,’’ as the two tall, black smokestacks, 
with each throb of the engines, belch out vast 


bow, which can be controlled and make a land- 
ing possible at any point. When not in use they 
extend forward, at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees. 


ALONG 


On our boat there were less than fifty passen- 
gers, most of whom, including a large party from 
St. Louis, were bound for the Mardi Gras. 

The Sherlock had received her complement of 
freight before leaving Cincinnati, and a nonde- 
script collection it was. There were two hundred 
dozen fowls stored in crates upon the upper deck, 
the remaining space and that within the guards 
being filled with carriages, wagons, furniture of 
all kinds, agricultural implements and every- 
thing for out-of-door or domestic use. Below 
were horses, mules, cows and hogs in indefinite 
numbers, with thousands of bags of cotton-seed 
meal, piled closely like cordwood. 

It was a surprise to note the number of ne- 
groes required to do a small amount of work ; 
but this ceased to be a wonder after watching 
the movements of a crew of roustabouts for a 
few moments. There were forty upon the Sher- 
lock, a forlorn-looking set, with scant clothing, 
doubtful in material and color, all with hats 
which might be classed generally as formless, 
while many were also crownless. In fact, they 
were ragged and dirty to a degree that suggested 
‘the man all tattered and torn’’ multiplied by 
forty. There is no question of the average 
negro’s unwillingness to work, but there was 
little opportunity for him to shirk it on the Sher- 
lock, as the mate was a power in his little world. 
One of the chief duties of his responsible posi- 
tion is to keep the negroes at work and under 
good subjection. 
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The loading or unloading, at intervals, of small 
quantities of freight, and the frequent stops for 
wooding, formed the standing amusement for 
the passengers, the methods making it a novel 
sight. The mate points and gives minute diree- 
tions with every piece of lading that is to be 
moved, which the roustabouts often repeat, word 
for word, as they take off the freight, leaving a 
large pile upon the levee, which is searcely 
missed from the mountains of bales which 
stretch up above the guards. Though the crew 
evidently possessed the characteristic indolence 
of the race, the sharp tones of the mate, with his 
monotonous repetitions of a phrase, as ‘‘ Take a 
bag. Take a bag,’’ or, ‘‘Lendahand. Lend a 
hand,’’ kept them steadily, though slowly, at 
work. 

At Helena, a point of some business import- 
ance, we first realized that we were in the midst 
of the great cotton growing country, as the 
wharves were piled high with the bales awaiting 
shipment. 

The evening was enlivened with music and 
dancing, in which festivity the Missourians were 
active participants. The saloon was of grand 
proportions, and afforded space for any amount 
of diversion by the different parties. For the 
same reason, the knots of friends could gather 
at breakfast, dinner and supper, around a small 
table, apart from the others and quite like a 
family. On such an excursion it is necessary to | 
find more or less of entertainment in the sur- 


roundings of the moment, and the chief steward 
was a never failing source of amusement. He 
had more than a due respect for his position, 
and, though watchful of our comfort and atten- 
tive, he was dubbed by the passengers ‘‘ Pom- 
posity,’’ owing to his manner of pacing about at 
each meal, moving in a series of circles, like the 
grand chain in a quadrille, as he threaded his 
way out and in among the tables. His orthog- 
raphy was another of his peculiarities, as was 
testified by the additions made in his clear, bold 
chirography to each breakfast 
bill of fare, where the follow- 
ing extras regularly appeared : 
“Broiled Spairrib,’’ ‘‘ Fried 
Breaines’? and ‘‘Flanon | 
Cakes.”’ 

Although constitutionally 
opposed to betting in any form, 
candor compels the admission 
that some slight wagers were 
lost and won in speculations 
regarding the spelling of the 
days of the week. Judging 
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the possibilities by the orthography of the two 
preceding days, I won a small wager upon the 
word ‘‘ Fryday.’’ 

As the responsibility is great, there are two 
pilots, whose services alternate in watches of 
four hours each. Those on the Sherlock were 
veterans of the wheel, and a long experience 
upon the Mississippi had given them a fund of 
incident and reminiscence, which they were 
ready to impart to interested listeners. For 
this reason, as well as the fact that the pilot 
house was an attractive place, the most pleasant 
and profitable hours of the journey were spent 
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there. The house was about twelve feet square, 
its glass sides giving to the pilot standing at his 
great wheel an uninterrupted view in all direc- 
tions. The front, with windows closed in storm, 
open in sunshine, afforded a constantly chang- 
ing, though often monotonous, panorama. 

It was fascinating to watch the guidance of 
this gigantic steamer in the rushing, shifting, 
treacherous channel. At times it was headed 
directly for the shore, when the large wheel 
would be swiftly turned, and we would sweep 
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near a water-worn bank, from which the gnarled 
roots of great trees stood out, washed free from 
the soil. There are many possibilities demand- 
ing the exercise of rare judgment and prompt co- 
operation between pilot and engineer, bells and 
speaking tubes furnishing means for constant 
communication. The pilot must be on the alert 
to instantly detect any change of the current, as 
the channel sometimes shifts a mile to the right 
or left in a single night. He must be very ob- 
servant, as the points by which he steers are not 
always well defined ; a clump of trees, a barn, 
or a blasted oak may be among the stationary 
landmarks, but he must note other signs, not 
visible to the inexperienced eye, as the color of 
the water, the curves of the shore, the peculiar 
eddies, as well as rely upon a kind of intuition, 
more easy to practice than to explain to the un- 
initiated. At night the navigation becomes even 
more difficult, and the captain orders the boat 
tied up at any moment that the conditions are 
unfavorable. The diminutive lighthouses pro- 
vided by the Government are frequent, and, 
though they shed but a feeble ray, are great aids 
as ranges to the navigator. 
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STEAMBOAT PLYING BETWEEN NEW ORLEANS AND 
ST. LOUIS, 


I think one looks with increased respect upon 
the muddy waters of the Mississippi when he re- 
calls the vast territory it waters, as it sweeps 
through or passes by ten States, and collects dur- 
ing its route thirty thousand miles of rivers to 
augment its foree. Each branch brings its con- 
tribution in varying tints according to the soil 
through which it flows. It may be red or yel- 
low, or a green sediment may color the tributary, 
or the darker hues from the low-lying swamps, 
all combine to form a mixture which those ‘‘ to 
the manner born’’ alone can appreciate. 

The first day out our party requested that fil- 
tered water be provided, much to the astonish- 
ment of the St. Louis people, who quaffed the 
muddy fluid in a way that proved the truth of 
their oft-repeated assertion, ‘‘Oh, we love the 
Mississippi water!’ Although the filtering proc- 
ess may weaken the beverage too much to suit 
the taste of one born upon the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, it may serve to snare some lively little 
creatures, incipient frogs or other marine infants, 
which the unsophisticated can readily spare. 

Although the spring floods sometimes raise 
this river sixty feet above its ordinary level, this 
particular February it was only half of that, 
but quite sufficient to bring loss to planters and 
misery to families. Its average width of one 
mile had widened into great lakes, twenty or 
thirty miles across ; the stream was covered with 
driftwood, collected into little islands, or moy- 
ing swiftly along in fragments ; some of the logs 
brought, possibly, from the wild region 
where the Mississippi has its birth, a thread 
in a rosary of small lakes which are the first 
feeders of this mighty stream ; other par- 
ticles born on its rushing tide are from the 
forests which rim the slopes of the far away 
hills, where its largest tributary originates 
in the land of the Rockies. 

The second day showed the importance 
of the broad, strong band, called the levees, 
which extend for hundreds of miles along 
the banks. These have cost much labor and 


money, and must be jealously guarded during the 
period of high water to prevent the destruction of 
property. For when the surging floods come 
down, the mad stream undermines the bank or 
cuts through the protecting ridge, when every 
effort must be exerted to stop the gap. From 
plantation to plantation the alarm spreads, and 
laborers hastily gather to unite their forces, in 
the hope of saving the land, if not the crops, for 
often many acres of valuable earth slip into the 
stream without a moment’s warning. 

The temperature was like late May in the Lake 
States, the balmy air being a delightful change 
from the freezing nights and stormy days from 
which we were slowly moving. The change in 
the foliage was not as pronounced as we had ex- 
pected, as a heavy frost in January had blighted 
the swelling buds. 

There was a freedom from care and responsibil- 
ity that was charming ; the only drawback from 
a season of perfect rest was that the hours of 
quiet were so limited. The gayeties in the sa- 
loon lasted until midnight, and the fowls began 
their matin song at three o’clock, so that a large 
amount of executive ability was required to se- 
cure the requisite amount of sleep. 

As soon as the first wakeful chanticleer sent 
forth his morning call, the responses were nu- 
merous. It might not be strictly accurate to say 
that each one of the twenty-four hundred fowls 
spoke in its native tongue, but the cocks crew, 
the ducks quacked, the geese cackled, and the 
turkeys gobbled, while the horses and mules 
kicked and stamped. To add to the confusion, 
the roustabouts, who were camped wherever they 
could find a place among the live stock or on the 
freight, were roused from their rest by the sten- 
torian voice of the mate, yelling : ‘* Here, nigger, 
out o’ that !—out o’ that! Hi! hil” At five 
o’clock other sounds of awakening humanity 
filled the boat from bow to stern; in fact, it 
seemed like the rudest kind of rural life at most 
unseasonable hours. The braying and grunting, 
crowing and neighing became so constant as the 
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days passed that the bright one of our party sug- 
gested that we ought to be able to appreciate, in 
a degree, the mental condition of Noah of old on 
his fortieth day in the Ark. 

Occasionally slight additions were made to the 
freight ; but, more frequently, hundreds of bags 
of cotton-seed meal were carried off by the roust- 
abouts, who formed in line. Each in turn raised 
to head or shoulder a sack and joined what ap- 
peared to be an endless procession as they 
marched out from the side of the boat, entering 
near the bow, urged on by the rough commands 
of the mate, which they often repeated at every 
step. The attempt to count the number thus 
employed came to an abrupt ending when a cer- 


out from her close quarters, and soon we were 
steaming down the river. 


We were only fairly 
under way when the captain, with some excite- 
ment, ordered the boat stopped at the earliest 
moment possible. A few revolutions of the 
wheel and we neared the shore, where the land- 
ing plank swung out until it touched a spot of 
utter desolation, when two men, crestfallen in 
appearance, walked off hastily. They were 
thieves who had come on board at Vicksburg, 
and had paid ten dollars each for the privilege 
of sailing two miles, without an opportunity to 
ply their trade. This incident illustrated the 
promptness with which justice is dealt out in 


the southwest. 
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tain apology for a hat was identified as having 
appeared twice before in the endless chain. This 
meal is fine and of a bright yellow, and as it 
sifted through the sacks the careless negroes re- 
ceived an addition to their variety of color, in 
the bright powder that plentifully sprinkled 
heads and faces as well as clothing. 

At three o’clock, A. M., we reached Vicksburg, 
where the loud shouting and repeated cries of 
“Yo hee!’ indicated that a large amount of 
freight was being transferred to the floating 
wharf, where we still remained at seven o'clock, 
closely hemmed in by coal barges and steamers 
even larger than the Sherlock. While we were 
expressing our disappointment at not having 
time to go on shore, the Sherlock gracefully backed 


As we moved away from the city on the bluffs 
we recalled another time, when the reports from 
Vicksburg were read with deep anxiety ; for the 
tempest of war was raging there, with its light- 
ning flash, thunder peal and death-dealing bolt ; 
with all the horrors wrought with the enginery 
of war that human ingenuity, impelled by human 
passion, could invent. The spires of the city, fast 
fading from our view, then rose above a scene of 
vast importance and military activity ; at times, 
brilhant cavaleades gathered upon the levee, and 
the majestic Mississippi glided between banks 
crowned with batteries belching forth flames of 
death. Behind the city almost impenetrable 
swamps stretched into gloomy forests, where 
billowy columns of smoke, mingling with the + 
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shriek of shot and shell, told that strong earth- 
works frowned menacingly upon the advancing 
foe. 

In these reminiscences the pilot was an effi- 
cient scene shifter, as he pictured the attempts 
to secure a route 
across the neck of 
land ; and when the 
channel was opened 
for a short distance, 
what a strange sight ! 
Armed vessels 
threading their way 
through tortuous 
streams never before 
navigated, beneath 
giant cypresses, 
whose broad, spread- 
ing boughs arched 
the narrow pass through the flooded forests, 
through which they could advance but six miles 
each twenty-four hours. 

Happily, after many a lull in the fearful 
storm, which each time seemed as a prelude to 
a more destructive tempest, a day dawned which 
rescued the magnificent waterway from the realm 
of conflict, placing it forever in the undisputed 
possession of a united people. It was a fitting 
climax to this era of gloom that it should close 
in time for the hearts of many to be cheered, as 
on our national holiday, the Stars and Stripes 
again floated over the long-beleagured city. 

The other events of the day were that we had 
distanced the Seudder, our constant companion 
since leaving Memphis, and the numerous times 
that freight was afforded 
something of interest and variety. At one time 
the. Sherlock went several miles aside from her 
direct route to leave two plows on a solitary 
bank near a wood pile. 

Among the transient passengers, as well as at 


transferred, which 
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different landings, we saw the snuff-dippers. 
These people are wretchedly poor and ignorant, 
but devoted to this disgusting habit, a practice 
which must be seen to be appreciated. Their 
infatuation is as pronounced as that of the 
drunkard for his dram, and possibly no more j 
obnoxious. All of the members of the family | 
are slaves to the vice, regardless of age or sex. 
They appear stupid and utterly indifferent to 
their surroundings, use the brush or stick with- | 
out any apparent consciousness of anything un- 
usual in the performance. 

For an hour the church spires had been in 
sight before we were at rest under the bold and 
abrupt cliffs of Natchez. Here another disap- | 
pointment awaited us, as our stay would be 
brief, and, though we were limited to an hour, 
we drove through the principal streets, where 
handsome residences and substantial business 
blocks gave evidence of prosperity. The foli- 
age had the freshness 
and beauty of early 
summer, the flower- 
beds were brilliant 
with bloom, and de- 
lightful fragrance 
filled the air. Quite 
too soon a prolonged 
and repeated whistle 
was recognized as a 
familiar sound, and 
we hastened to take 
our places on the 
Sherlock. 

Whenever a landing is made during the night, 
great fires of pitch pine are made in iron cages, 
placed at the bow; the fierce flame throws a 
ruddy glare over near objects, but places distant 
ones in deeper depths of gloom, 

The olden time dangers from snags and saw- 
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yers has been reduced to a minimum through 
the continuous efforts of the Government to re- 
move these troublesome obstructions to naviga- 
tion. The Lower Mississippi has not the pictur- 
esque character of the first thousand miles ; on 
the contrary, it is monotonous. Many times the 
broad surface lies between forest-edged shores, 
with its dead level unbroken for so long a distance 
that a bluff is weleomed as a happy surprise. 

Every day furnished more convincing proof of 
the treacherous character of this stream, that swal- 
lows whole fields without hesitancy, covers great 
plantations and ruins the crops, drives the cattle 
to the hills and forces families to the roofs of 
their houses, to wait for rescue, or drown, as the 
case may be. All 
suffer alike—the 
rich and _ the 
poor are in- 
volved in the 
same calamity. 
The rushing tide 
sweeps over the 
lonely wharf, 
where hundreds 
of cords of wood 
are piled, and 
down the stream 
floats the year’s 
labor of the 
small farmer, 
who is left pen- 
niless. The 
nearly distracted 
planter watches 
with dismay the 
widening cre- 
vasse through 
which the swol- 
len waters pour, 
and in a night 
his thousand or more of acres, promising a large 
cotton crop, becomes a turbid lake, and the 
planter is financially ruined. 

The ox-bow curves of the Mississippi are pecu- 
liar features of its topography. At one point the 
pilot called our attention to a small house seem- 
ingly one or two miles away; in reality, we 
sailed eighteen miles before we passed it, which 
statement was verified not only by observation 
but by the chart. 

There was a similar curve at Bayou Sara, 
where we were detained six hours by the fog. At 
four o’clock A.M. it was decided impossible to 
proceed further, so the bow of the Sherlock was 
run into a mud bank, and tied to a tree ; not, 
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however, until many words not to be found in any 
polite vocabulary were wasted on the morning 
air. Many years ago an attempt was made to 
cut a channel across the peninsula formed by 
the bend in the river, but it was abandoned, al- 
though a canal one mile long would shorten the 
route more than twenty miles. At the point 
where we tarried was a thin forest, and further 
inland were swamps and little lakes, where the 
wild fowl, alligator and garfish now find a 
refuge. The constant disturbance of the water 
has driven the alligators almost entirely from 
the river into the communicating swamps and 
bayous, and none of large size are found near 
civilization. Audubon mentioned one that he 
killed in this 
vicinity which 
seemed to be 
centuries old, 
and was seven- 
teen feet in 
length. 

As the fog lift- 
ed we made short 
excursions upon 
the shore, secur- 
ing some simple 
wild flowers; 
among others 
the yellow jas- 
mine which 
clambered 
everywhere, 
wafting its 
sweetness from 
its wandering 
sprays. The 
more adventur- 
ous reported a 
town of consid- 
erable size in the 
unknown distance, which was duly credited, 
though the only evidence that men had ever 
been in that vicinity was the presence of the 
ubiquitous wood pile from which the roust- 
abouts transferred fuel to the Sherlock. 

Just as we were about leaving, a number of 
large cages were brought on board, each contain- 
ing from six to ten paroquets, designed for the 
New Orleans market. They were of the species 
known as the Carolina parrot, the only variety 
native to the United States. They fly in large 
flocks, and make their home in hollow trees ; 
their colors are strikingly brilliant — green, 
orange, black and yellow—long tail feathers and 
beautiful, glossy plumage. They are affection- 
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ate and friendly, and in captivity docile and so- 
ciable ; they are common pets in the South, 
where I have known personally some who were 
brilliant members of society, whose peculiar 
traits furnished many pleasing and interesting 
anecdotes. 

At Baton Rouge was another protracted wait- 
ing, made enjoyable by the beautiful flowers 
brought to the landing. Roses, phenomenal in 
‘size, rich in color and fragrance, were secured in 
large quantities at a trifling expense. Just in 
sight was a cottage, with a porch which was a 
bower of beauty, being covered with the Chero- 
kee rose. At every angle the long branches of 
clustering bloom drooped in fragrant grace. The 
whole scene is stored in memory as a picture of 
delight. 

Leaving behind us the region of cottonwood 
and canebrakes we passed through a beautiful 
country, and, looking at its possibilities, it 
seemed strange that it should be so dependent 
on the Northern States for the necessities of life. 
As everything essential for domestic or agricul- 
tural use is carried hundreds of miles, to the 
profit of the middle men, the expense of living 
and doing business must be materially increased. 
Still, each year is showing marked advance in 
manufacturing interests, and the opportunities 
developing in the South were more apparent 
during this last day upon the Mississippi. 

On either side of the broad stream lay the 
cotton plantations ; now and again the broad 
levee rose high and strong, sheltering the mag- 
nificent sugar plantations, where the many-pil- 
lared, broad piazzas of the mansion of the owner, 
the large manufactory and the clustering cabins 
of the negroes formed a village. Sometimes the 
chapel and schoolhouse combined told the story 
of other changes in the quarters. 

Sunday morning found us fifty miles from 
New Orleans, and on either hand were a succes- 
sion of fine plantations, handsome residences, 
sugar refineries, thriving towns and other evi- 
dences of wealth and business activity. Past 
the groves of orange trees, fragrant with the per- 
fume of the waxy blossom and -bright with the 
golden fruit, the pleasant country homes, where 
the stately palm and wide-spreading oak formed 
the background, and still beyond the cypress 
forests, whose solemn depth was made more 
funereal by the long sprays of the Spanish moss 
—all aids to the realization that, floating south- 
ward in restful ease, we had reached the summer 
land, home of the jasmine and the rose, the 
orange and the strawberry. Leaving winter, we 
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first found spring, then summer ir 
progress of ten days—days of ¢ change 
home rules and regulations ; away from 


tory for thirty years. There was cause 
tude that no flaming fire rafts were bour 
mission of destruction ; that shot and s 


on either hand—for the five hundred ¢ 
dealt out death and destruction were 
ever, and no beleaguering fleets swept 
bosom of this waterway, in noise, cans 
suggesting pandemonium. 

Instead, calm with the peace that bibs 
the nation the city rests; the church 


comes the mellow chime of the cathedr: 
It seemed scarcely possible that this 


capital, almost destroyed but not dismaye 
undaunted in spirit, she applied the torc 
$10,000,000 of cotton and other property 
up in the flame of a wonderful holoca 


ated, people. To-day, redeneteal from her 
erty and shame, vigorous with the youn 
hish moves Onde friendly accord with th 
ditions of two centuries of the ancien 
radiant with hope, strong in energy, New 
controls the commerce as the great centre 
manufacturing and industrial interests” of 
southwest. 

Sparkling white in the sunlight lay the 
of river boats, mingled with the fruit-la 
barges from the tropics. The black hulls o: 
ocean steamers from every land and clime ] 
the levees, their naked spars and mas d 
against the blue sky, throwing their s 
across huge piles of bags filled with cotton 
or the more valuable rice, the rows of — 
hogsheads and the mountain-like heaps of 
brown cotton bales. 3 


groes have chosen the levee for their lour 
place. - 

In the silent life of Sunday, so far remo’ 
from the bustle of the worky-day, we r 
the vast commercial interests that env 
city, nestled in the crescent sweep of the 1 
est of rivers. 
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>OME years ago, when I 
visited Virginia City, 
State of Nevada, it was 
a unique, savage sort of 
_ place, being inhabited by 
miners, Chinese, Indians, 
fortune-hunters, advent- 
urers, gamblers and 
*froughs’’ from all points of the compass. 
‘The long, unbroken avenues of gambling saloons 
and liquor shops were simply appalling. Play- 
ing cards fluttered up and down the narrow 
streets when these precious saloons—devil’s dens 
would be amore candid name for them—were 
swept out in the morning, and the doors of the 
‘“sroggeries’’ were on active swing from early 
morning till past midnight. Here the big-booted, 
heayy-bearded, low-browed, sombrero-hatted 
miners made their appointments, and every 
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transaction in life seemed to be settled over a 


glass and a bottle. It was in this same Virginia 
‘City that John W. Mackay, the ‘‘Silver King,”’ 
prospected so successfully in years gone by, 
and afterward brought to the surface of the 
earth the colossal fortune he now spends open- 
handedly and worthily. It was in this same 
far-off Virginia City that Mark Twain resided 
for a year or more as a local reporter for a jour- 
nal called The Enterprise, and for which sheet he 
wrote his humorous “Jumping Frog’’ tale. 
When I yisited Virginia City I had a letter to 
Mr. Mackay, and with his well-known hospi- 
tality he at once invited me to dinner. Artemus 
Ward was just then lecturing in that part 
of the country, and it was arranged that the 
genial showman should be one of the party, and 
also Mr. George W. Peck, the editor of a Mil- 
waukee journal, who is known as the author of 
‘the ‘‘Bad Boy’? stories, who was, like. myself, 
then visiting Virginia City for the first time. 
Considering the desolate surroundings of the 
place, I was astonished at the excellence of the 
dinner. Mr. Mackay telegraphed to San Fran- 


-cisco for a profusion of dainties, and I learned 


that a special car was dispatched every day from 
the Californian capital laden with the pick of the 
markets. The restaurant at which we dined was 


-ealled ‘‘The Maison Dorée’’ ; the waiters were 


French, and the little banquet was a brilliant 
I have eaten dinners in Paris and Lon- 
don that did not present such an appetizing 
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menu as we enjoyed that evening in the far dis- 
tant Western mining town. 

After dinner we lit our cigars, and story-tell- 
ing set in severely, as it usually does in that part 
of the world. There is no better raconteur than 
your festive American when tuned up with gen- 
erous wine. Mr. Mackay opened up the anec- 
dotal ball with a story of two Irish miners, who 
were holding a wake over a companion who 
had died recently, and in accordance with Mi- 
lesian traditions the survivors had laid in a jug 
of whisky, a supply of candles, and the body 
was laid-out, and the face covered with a blanket, 
in the rude cabin they inhabited. The three 
Irishmen had been ona drinking bout, and one of 
them had met with an accident, which resulted in 
his death. His two companions determined to do 
him honor, and spent all their ready money in 
candles and whisky, trusting to luck to get the 
poor victim decently interred. They set over the 
corpse, discussing his merits, expatiating on his 
wonderful pluck, his noble fondness for a spree, 
and they protested, with many unnecessary ob- 
jurations, that no finer judge of ‘‘tooth-wash ”’ 
(they meant liquor) was to be found west of 
Omaha. Suddenly the men discovered that 
their whisky had given out, and worse luck, 
they had not a red cent in their pockets. Their 
credit, too, was in bad odor. Every saloon- 
keeper and storekeeper within a mile of their 
shanty had a score marked up against them. 
They remembered this sad fact. 

‘‘Be dad, Pat!’ said Dennis, tipping up the 
demijohn, ‘‘there’s not a dhrop left! Do ye 
think we could manage the full of it over at 
Muldoon’s ?”’ 

Pat?s shake of the head implied a grave 
doubt. 

‘(Pll toss ye whether you go over an’ ax him 
or whether it’s meself shall do it. If we tell 
him poor Jerry’s gone maybe he’ll trust us for a 
pint.”’ 

‘Tt? ll rise his blood to know the poor boy’s 
gone. Jerry owed him twenty dollars if he owed 
him a cent. It'll never do to tell him he’s gone. 
Muldoon’s a pig, as you have good rayson to 
know, and hasn’t a soft spot in his heart for a 
poor fellow in distress.’’ 

‘* What’s to be done, then ?’’ 

‘‘T’ve a better idea. Let’s dress Jerry up in 
his walking suit, put his slouched hat on him, 
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trot him over to Muldoon’s, and stand him up 
for the drinks. It'll be a rare game on the ould 
reptile. Id like to rook him for the liquors, and 
then we'll turn in for the night.”’ 

His companion agreed, and to array the ‘‘ dear 
departed’’ in his street garb was the work of a 
few moments. Then they put on their own hats 
and overcoats, and, with their arms around 
Jerry’s waist, they crossed the street. 

They peeped cautiously through the latticed 
swing-door, then the window, and, for a wonder, 
the room was empty, not a single loafer nor 
““bummer ’”’ (who is rarely absent from a West- 
ern barroom) was to be seen. Muldoon—a 
soarse, hulking Irishman, with a bull neck, his 
nose sprawled half across his face, and suggesting 
the idea that it had played no unimportant part 
in many a merry little brawl, and a pair of huge 
ears that stood out from his skull like handles on 
a vase—was lounging behind his bar, puffing 
dense clouds of smoke from a cigar as long and 
strong as a poker. 

“Pat, we’re in luck, there’s not one of the 
boys about. Now, then, we’ll go in as bowld as 
hawks, and let on that Jerry’s too tipsy to 
spake.”’ 

They gathered the corpse tightly in a firm 
grip, drew the big slouch hat well down to his 
nose, and valiantly approached the bar. Mul- 
doon did not receive them with animation, and 
there was a nasty glitter in his eye. 

‘How are yez, Muldoon? Three rye whiskies 
—straight.”’ 

Finding that the ‘‘ boss of the gin-mill’’ (as 
landlords are sometimes termed out West) did 
not respond with alacrity, Pat repeated the order, 
adding, ‘‘ Luk sharp, my lad!’ and then thrust 
his hand in his pockets as if to produce the 
coin. This little moyement of by-play took 
Muldoon off his guard, and he produced a bottle. 
Dennis half-filled his tumbler, passed the bottle 
to his companion, who, having helped himself 
generously, supplied the third glass in front of 
the defunct Jerry. 

The two men swallowed their portions at one 
gulp without moving a muscle. Their throats 
must have been ironclad, for casual Western 
whisky had a raging habit of scarifying the mem- 
branes of new comers and amateur drinkers. As 
soon as the whisky was well down they leaned 
the corpse up against the bar and made a bolt 
for the street. 

““Hey ! hi, there! You haven’t paid for that 
whisky !’’ shouted Muldoon. 

“‘ Jerry’ll make it all right wid you!’’ screamed 
Pat, as he disappeared through the door. 


Once outside, the two men 
window to note the proceedings. — 
Muldoon, inferring from Jerry’ sli in 
ing attitude that he was helplessly 
dressed him in a tone of ferocity. y, interl: ‘dec 
with a series of oaths peculiar to the re gion 
would not look well in print. 
“Will you pay for them drinks, you en 
idjut? floppin’ yourself over the bar and swilli 
at my expense; it’s big money you owe 
right here. Now, pay for them | - 
there'll be a funeral in your family,’ 
poured the contents of the untonched-gl 
into the bottle. 
No response. : 
Muldoon grew scarlet with indignatioi 
debtor would not even vouchsafe a 
the landlord was just sufficiently p 
drink to prefer a brisk palaver to i 
lence. 
‘“Now, I give you fair warnin’, if 
pay for them drinks Pll drive that ne 
into your ugly mug.”’ 
A “dead”? silence. 
‘“T give you two minutes by the cloc 
out |’? roared Muldoon. ‘‘ None of 
games on me, Jerry Doolan. If you 
up in two minutes T'll make you think a 
struck you.’ 
Still silence—deep, profound. T 
much for Muldoon. He ‘hauled 
planted a fearful lew between the eyes 
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tirely satisfied with this achievement, } 
lit a fresh cigar, irrigated his thrott 
‘“slug’? of whisky, and waited for his 
rise. Five minutes elapsed, and he wi 
and had a look at him. His appearance 
to disconcert him. At that moment " 
Dennis appeared on the scene, and s 
the body. 

‘“What’s this you’ve been up to, 
demanded Dennis, propping Jerry’s he 
knee, while his companion bent over, : 
to look searchingly into his face. 

‘Be gorrah, you’ve knocked the b eath ou! 
of his body |” 

Muldoon looked thoroughly scared. a 

‘«Perhaps he’s fainted,’’ he sugges 
just wash his temples with a dhrop o 

‘Too late! too late!’ cried Pat. 
ha’ porth of pulse has he, and his hea 
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stopped.’’ Then, turning fiercely to Muldoon, 
he demanded, ‘‘Why did you strike him like 
that ?”’ 

‘Why did I strike him, is it?” 

‘« That’s what I said.”’ 

Muldoon hesitated, and prepared to show 
fight. 

‘Yow ll swing for this, my Buckaloo.”’ 

Muldoon grew as pale as it was possible for a 
brawny countenance like his to assume. He had 
witnessed some lively scenes in his barroom, and 
taken, when occasion required, an active hand 
in them ; but he had never knowingly killed his 
man. 

“Ah, pshaw ! let’s take a drink all round, 
and say nothin’ about it. Tl put up the shut- 
ters, and we'll make a night of it.”’ 

Dennis and Pat exchanged glances. 

‘© Will you wipe off our scores,’’ suggested the 
latter, ‘‘ and stand us a gallon?” 

“Pl do it,”’ instantly replied the landlord. 

Dennis affected not to be so easily appeased, 
and thundered, ‘‘ Why did you hit him like that, 
I’m askin’ yez?”’ : 

“Well, Pll tell you. I asked him twice over 
for the money for the drinks, and when I threat- 
ened him the thafe of the world drew a knife on 
me !”? 

The affair was neatly settled in the end, and 
Muldoon will go down to his grave thinking he 
knocked the breath out of poor Jerry. 

When Mr. Mackay had finished his grimly hu- 
morous story I related an experience of the once- 
celebrated Albert Smith—a lecturer of my boy- 
hood—who told me that before he gave his 
famous entertainment called 
Mail,’”’ in London, and risked the fiat of a metro- 
politan audience, he determined on a trial trip 
in the provinces, selecting for his début a little 
town in Surrey. He was greeted with a good- 
sized audience, and during the recital he kept 
his eye on an old gentleman who was accom- 
panied by three ladies. The lecturer was re- 
ceived in solemn silence, and without any un- 
necessary preliminaries he at once plunged into 
his subject, rattling away as was his wont, 
and getting off many excellent anecdotes. A 
few of the audience now and then tittered, but 
the stately old gentleman with the three ladies 
maintained a quiet dignity and heard the enter- 
tainment to the end without a smile. The genial 
and effervescent Albert feared that his ‘‘ Over- 
land Mail,’’ on which he had expended so much 
labor to prepare, was not the roystering success 
he hoped it would prove, and as the people were 
leaving the hall he approached the old gentle- 
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man and said : ‘‘I beg pardon, sir, but how did 
you like my entertainment? I am anxious to 
know your opinion.”’ 

‘‘Sir,”’ replied the old man, drawing himself 
up with an air of importance, ‘‘it was a pleasant 
lecture, indeed, and had it been less serious I 
haye no doubt my family would have enjoyed it 
exceedingly. Good-night, sir.’’ 

Albert was appalled. His jokes had missed 
fire. It was clear that his style of fun was not 
adapted to the provincial mind. 

After I related this actual experience of Albert 
Smith at Mr. Mackay’s dinner, Artemus Ward, 
who was loaded to the muzzle with good stories, 
at once declared that what suits the town will not 
always hit the taste of the country, and he illus- 
trated his conviction by an anecdote: 

‘‘Before I ventured to storm the cities with 
my lectures,’”’ said Artemus, ‘‘I resolved on an 
experimental trip in the villages of New York, 
and I settled to begin at the town of Goshen. 
My agent was an ‘advertising fiend,’ named 
John P. Smith, who stuck at nothing, so far as 
printer’s ink was concerned. He promised to do 
his best to make the lecture a success. We put 
up at a small hotel, called ‘The Buck,’ and dis- 
tributed a hatful of free tickets, so as to be sure 
of a full attendance. Everything was in readi- 
ness, and at the last moment I sent for Smith, 
who was to act as ticket taker. I said, ‘John, I 
feel shaky. I wish after the people get in you'd 
give me a hand now and then to lead ’em on.’ 

““<Teave it to me,’ said Smith, encourag- 
ingly, ‘I’ve fixed all that. You'd better take a 
nip of Bourbon before you begin.’ 

“¢T followed his advice,’’ continued Artemus, 
‘Cand irrigated with a stiff swig of ironclad 
whisky, and then I presented myself to the pub- 
lic. Iwas rigged out in a white vest and tie, 
and looked as insipid as a boiled fowl. I didn’t 
get a hand of applause when I entered. Smith 
was too busy collecting tickets to look after my 
entrance, so my send-off was not stimulating. I 
began my lecture in a measured tone, and you 
might have heard a cannon-ball drop, or the 
stealing of a pocket handkerchief. At any rate, 
they were attentive, I thought, so I let off in due 
course what I fondly regarded as a joke. They 
didn’t take it. I paused, then went on. By- 
and-by I let off another—same result ; then an- 
other, and Smith, who had got through his 
ticket collecting and mingled among the audi- 
ence, began to applaud lustily. My experience 
of sympathetic city audiences had previously 
suggested that when some one boldly leads off 
the applause others will follow, but at Goshen 
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this habit did not ‘catch on.’ A man in front 
cried ‘Silence ! H-i-s-h !’ 

‘“Again I proceeded, and told them a story 
that many a time and oft I had related with 
screaming success in private circles. Smith this 
time set up a terrific guffaw, stamped and clap- 
ped his hands, and rocked backward and forward 
as though he was utterly prostrated by my hu- 
mor. The audience were not to be lured into 
following his example. 

«¢ «Silence !’ shouted one. 

“““Ton’t interrupt the speaker !’ howled an- 
other. 

*¢¢ Turn him out ! roared a third. 

““And half the audience rose to see who had 
caused what they thought an unseemly interrup- 
tion to the evening’s proceedings. <A farmer- 
looking person near Smith had a thick stick in 
his hand and a menacing look in his eye. I 
had come to a dead standstill, and my agent saw 
his opportunity. He leaped on one of the empty 
forms and proceeded to address the audience. 

“¢¢Tadies and gentlemen!’ shrieked he, ‘ lam 
a free and enlightened citizen, and I claim the 
privilege of enjoying Mr. Artemus Ward’s anec- 
dotes. When I enjoy anything I laugh out loud, 
and when I laugh I make a noise. I cast no 
reflections on you, my fellow citizens ; but it’s 
clear to me your heads are too thick for Mr. 
Ward’s stories to penetrate. _I——’ 

“The rest of the sentence was lost in the con- 
fusion that followed. 

“Out with him? ‘Who is he? ‘Dry up!’ 
and hundreds of similar observations rent the 
air. I pantomimed to Smith to withdraw. He 
obeyed, and, peace being restored, I proceeded. 
This episode rather amused me, and I fell into 
my best vein. I told them story after story, and 
fired off a fusilade of biting jests. It was no use. 
I could not, for the soul of me, arouse them to 
any outward expressions of appreciation. Then 
I felt vexed. At last I grew whimsically vi- 
cious in my despair. ‘In for a penny, in for a 
pound,’ thought I, when I suddenly stopped, 
and, glaring defiantly at a certain man in the 
audience, I pointed at him, and, looking at my 
watch, said : 

*««Tadies and gentlemen, for three-quarters of 
an hour I have been trying my hardest to dig a 
laugh ouf of you. Up to now I hayen’t suc- 
ceeded. I don’t wish to be personal, but if that 
man with the red hair and the long nose doesn’t 
laugh soon I shall stop this solemnity and go 
and hang myself !’ 

‘Now mark the provincial mind,’’ continued 


-the Wood,”’ and although there was ver 


Se 


Artemus. ‘‘ The audien 
some mighty fine ‘wheezes,’ reg: 
sion to the red-haired man as a 
joke which they thoroughly und 
set up an absolute howl. It turned ov 
victim of my daringly impertin it 
was a political toiler on the un 


at the town mestihee I had ma 
pected cowp, and I wound up 


one resonant, ringing outbenee 
“The audience rolled out, “chattering 
and Smith stood at the door to collect op 


to the tel and were totting up the re 
solacing ourselves with two Bourbo 

“¢«Say ? replied Smith. ‘We 
like to repeat all I heard, but one 


the next time you visited Goshen y: 
have your life insured. Another m 
might be smart enough for some tov 
wasn’t up to the mark for Goshen.’ 

‘‘ Here the landlord of ‘The Buck’ | 


cigar. He seemed a good-natured man 
ventured to asx him what he SY ( 
lecture. 


rooster with the long beak—wall, I must s 
thowt it were the best thing I ever heerda inmy lifer? 
Artemus lectured the night after our din 


about babes and less about woods, his ent 
ment delighted a crowded, mixed, riff-raff s 
of audience made up of varied nationalities. 
was in Virginia City that Artemus showed 
free tickets he had issued at Salt Lake Cit 
where he had been lecturing. The ticket 
small, yellow slip of pasteboard, with the word 


“ Apmir BEARER AND ONE WIFE.” 


weary of recalling his droll antics. The’g: 
of nations was indeed eclipsed when he 
over to the majority. 
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Soon after entering the State of Colorado, and 
at the little town of La Junta, settled in the midst 
of vast agricultural and grazing plains,the Atchi- 
son Road turns abruptly southward and climbs 
over the Raton Mountains into New Mexico. 
A tunnel has been cut through the range near its 
highest point, and before reaching it the train 
is pushed and pulled up the steep sides of the 
hills, and let down into the territory on the 
other side through a valley bordered by green- 
coated mountains, from which one may catch at 
times vistas of distant heights and sea-like plains 
beyond. 
confines and narrow inclosures, the railway be- 
gins its long journey down the centre of the ter- 
ritory, and for a day and a night carries one 
rapidly toward old Mexico and Texas, along the 
old-time Santa Fé trail, driven over which there 
are seen to-day heavy teams, with canvas tops, 
which some adventurous seeker after wealth is 
driving into the new El Dorado. Throughout 
the day, and until the sunlight fades away, the 
country traversed consists of broad plains, roll- 
ing hills or mounds, and wide stretching of level 
land, dotted with unending groves of pifons and 
stunted pines. isow herds of sheep are seen 
feeding on the rich grasses of the country, and 


Emerging in due season from the high 


tended by a broad-hatted, swarthy-faced Mex- 
ican ; and anon there are long lines of mud or 
adobe huts, before whose wide doors sit a group 
of Indian people or Mexicans, who are ready, on 
the slightest provocation, to sell pion nuts, or 
a rudely painted piece of pottery, to the traveler. 
At times the topography of the country becomes 
more broken and irregular, and then there are 
views of far-away ranges and isolated, snow-cap- 
ped peaks, which are robbed of all harshness by 
the blue which the distance has spun 
around them. At Las Vegas a short branch of 
the railway extends to the celebrated hot springs, 
where there is the finest hotel in the West, and 
delightful springs and baths, while the town 
itself has several thousand inhabitants, and is a 
bustling, prosperous city. At Lamy Junction 
another branch reaches Santa Fé, a half Mexican 
and half American city, noted as being the old- 
est town in America. From Lamy the main line 
extends down the valley of the Rio Grande, the 
noble stream whose birth I haye seen among the 
gaunt basaltic peaks of the Colorado Mountains, 
and whose death in the Gulf of Mexico I wit- 
nessed a few years ago. 

3elow Lamy the stream is broad, sluggish and 
full of sediment, but on each side of it, and 
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reaching far back to low ranges of sand, there 


are broad, cultivated aud unusually rich mead- 
ows. Every known cereal will grow here, and 
this section of New Mexico is being rapidly re- 
claimed by 
the settlers 
who are pre- 
empting its 
immense 
areas. From 
the car win- 
dows we 
caught sight 
of long 
“patches of 
yellow stub- 
ble and 
stacks of 
hay, while 
beyond the 
fields, bask- 
ing in the 
warm sun, 
and looking 
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another offered to adopt ‘‘my swee 
bright hair.’ It made little diffe 
new acquaintances whether any one 
goods or not. If a purchase were 


as rich as 
those of 
Scotland, the serrated mountain ranges, ‘‘ strik- 
ing up the azure,’’ pierced the deep blue sky 
with their varied forms, and marked the lo- 
cality of the famous mining camps. At the sup- 
per station, a lonely looking place, settled in the 
centre of a group of low, red-roofed houses, the 
train was surrounded by oddly dressed and hide- 
ously painted Indians, who came from their 
adobe houses, down by the river banks, to sell 
their specimens of topaz, bows and arrows and 
painted bits of pottery, which they had baked 
and decorated. The men—there seemed to be 
no women among them—were undersized little 
fellows, with dark-red complexions, daubs of 
paint on their cheeks, and long, thick, black 
hair, cut with a ‘“‘ Langtry bang.’? Good-na- 
tured, but tricky, they swarmed about the pas- 
sengers, and in poor Spanish paid delicate com- 
pliments, and asked exorbitant prices for their 
articles. I think they would have sold themselves 
if any offers had been made, and I know they 
offered to sell everything they wore, even down 
to the yellow moccasins on their feet and the 
beads about their necks. One little girl on the 
train, a California child, was greatly admired by 
these sleek remnants of a vanishing race, and 
her head was patted and stroked by the red 
hands of the Indians with many expressions of 
delight, one old fellow being gallant enough to 
offer the ‘‘ pretty seforita’”’ a bit of topaz, while 
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Utes or Apaches. They are peaceable e 
so an officer journeying with us ad 
live, with as little work as possible, in 


We sven to sleep in our uxuneeee 
with the Rio Grande rolling beside the toad. 
and flashing up to us the light of a new A 


awoke in the morning we were still fellow 
stream, and its movement was still stately : 
grand. But there was this difference in our 
roundings ; we were in Texas instead o f Ney 
Mexico, and ACTOSS the river was a northerr 


masses by the hot sun. Here and ther 
conalid dug-outs, at the door of which s 


little burros, ee laden with huge 
wood or half-concealed beneath packs of 
uce. Before the day was fully begun w Ing 
around a projection of the all-pervading - sand 
hills and were at El Paso, a new city four 
on the ruins of an old one, and where t 
much life and trade and general acti 
town is situated on the left bank | 
Grande, and is a port of entry for goa 


from old Mexico. Across the river lies El Paso 
del Norte, as sleepy, lazy» and listless as its 
neighbor, El Paso, Texas, is the reverse. There 
are two bridges thrown across the stream now, 
one for a street railway and the other for the 
cars of the Mexican Central Road, so that Mexico 
is at last more closely annexed to the States than 
she would be had the new order of things been 
brought about by long wars. Trades and busi- 
ness have established this state of affairs, and 
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and then moved southward, via the Mexican 
Central, to Chihuahua, our objective point, and 
where the artist expected to find some Italian 
skies and bits of Moorish architecture to study 
and enjoy. Speeding away southward, and after 
the adobe houses of Paso del Norte were lost to 
view behind the billows of sand among which 
the railway pursued its course, the artist began 
his sketches of the strange scene. In one of the 
cars there were sixteen armed soldiers sent by 
the Mexican Government, and who were pre- 
sided over by a dainty little lieutenant with a 
miraculous power of rolling and smoking cigar- 
ettes. ' 
“* And why should we have a guard ?”’ J asked, 
somewhat dismayed at all the military parade. 
‘“Well, you see, sir,’’ replied our conductor, 
“there are times when the Apache Indians make 
us trouble, and then we need a little aid. There 
ain't much 
danger now, 
to be sure, 
but then there 
was not long 
ago, and the 
custom of 
having a few 
soldiers with 
us sort 0’ 
holds over.” 


PLAZA, FOUNTAIN AND CATHEDRAL, 


very quietly, too; but one cannot help think- 
ing of the consequences to follow the build- 
ing of bridges and the daily passing to and fro 
of trains. And old Mexico to-day is imbibing a 
new life. Commerce has gained an entrance, 
new blood is being infused into the country and 
the days of revolutions are passed. 

We stopped long enough at the river to walk 
through the two towns—where, in Paso del 
Norte, especially, there is much of the curious 
and strange, including a crumbling cathedral 


“Did you have trouble in building the 
road ?”’ 

“Well, yes. Do you see that cross over 
there? Well, that marks the spot where one of 
the engineers was shot, an’ if you looked for 
such marks you'd find enough of them. ’Twas 
pretty lively times ’round here a year or two 
ago.”’ 

And after we heard this of course we enjoyed 
what scenery there was ; but somehow we felt a 
little depressed, and I noticed the artistic mem- 
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ber of our party was unusually diligent in mak- 
ing friends among the dusky-skinned guards in 
the forward car. For a hundred miles nearly— 
Chihuahua is two hundred and twenty-five miles 
south of El Paso—the road leads through a 
desert country. On every side and rolling away 
to where a low range of mountains marked the 
horizon there was nothing but piles of sand, 
blown into frills and rills, and the dazzling 
whiteness was broken here and there only by 
the clumps of cacti and chaparral.  Grad- 
ually gaining higher ground, however, the bar- 
renness disappeared, and instead of the sand 
dunes there were long stretches of good grazing 
land, where immense herds of cattle were feeding, 
and in which we caught a glimpse now and then 
of fresh-water ponds and town-like haciendas 
or ranches. The valley, too, became broader, 
and the parallel ranges of mountains gained in 
height and beauty. Rising from out the blue- 
tinted foothills and clearly outlined against a 
sky of deepest blue, castles of rock coquetted 
with fleecy clouds, and, later in the day, threw 
long shadows over the plains, as the sun sub- 
sided behind them. As daylight faded, and 
after the stars had been twinkling at us for an 
hour or so, there appeared in the distance a 
mass of scattered lights, which marked the loca- 
tion of Chihuahua, and a few moments after- 
ward we were jostling over very rough roads car- 
ried over a shallow stream, whirled up narrow, 
adobe-lined streets and deposited before the nar- 
row gateway leading into the placita of the 
Comido del Estados Fnidos. 

George Eliot, in ‘‘ Adam Bede,’’ causes one of 
her characters to declare that he would rather 
have ‘‘brewin’-day an’ washin’-day ’’ come to- 
gether than ‘‘one o’ them pleasurin’ days,”’ 
when the face must be kept in smiling order, 
and one is expected to do nothing but gaze upon 
particular objects and applaud their beauty and 
peculiarities. Those who have been oppressed 
by the sing-song tales told by the pompous cus- 
todians of European curiosities are very apt to 
agree with this character in ‘‘ Adam Bede’’; but 
in Chihuahua the pleasure days are undisturbed 
by guides, and all one has to do is to wander at 
sweet will from place to place within the quaint 
old Mexican city, and enjoy the listless life which 
exists in the adobe houses, on the narrow streets, 
in the Plaza, and under the cotton-woods of the 
Alameda. The morning of every day is ushered 
in by the clanging of the Cathedral bells calling 
all good Mexicans to early mass; and if one 
ventures outside the hotel he will find a score of 
thinly-clad men and boys sweeping up the refuse 
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‘working friend of every Mexican to 


in the streets, sprinkinee th e hat 
public ways with water ee I 
stole the Plaza fountain, and | fil 


our arrival. The sun was just 2 a 
rays over the low house-tops, and — 
were filled with large-eyed, rosy-fac 
ing to their devotions. Some of them h 


lace mnamitilinge while the skirts, cw 
trailed airily behind them. At thi 
and women were cone eee 


day’s ase of water. Machine i 
toward the Market Place were ver 


sides, A bare-footed Greneed with ai \ 
brero and highly-colored serape, sitting ¢ 
ably on top, or having huge piles o 
wood fastened to every part of their ba 
of the sleepy-eyed but keenly alert ar 
live chickens or haunches of fresh 
from their backs, the hens rolling — 
and making frantie efforts to get a 
owners of the several beasts were not 
ride, they followed their possessions 
them or forced them on by cryin: 
that sounded like ‘Che, che,”’ prono 
softly, but accompanied by a push 1 
nearly upset Master Burro, and caused | 


long ears in strong disapproval of the un 
Vv) 

haste and exertion of his master. 

There are three places in Chihuahua 

soon become favorite haunts for stra 

Market Place, the Cathedral and the I 


in them the life of ihe: town is pee l, 
offer at all hours of the day scenes as sti 
foreign as they are interesting and enjoy 
The Market is open from early morning 
late at night, and except at noon, whe 
every Mexican tradesman and countr 
takes a restful siesta, the multitudinous ’ 
lustily called and eagerly offered for 
cigarette-smoking owners, who sit on rush 
beside their potatoes, apples, 
pifions and decorated jars. 
within an inclosure formed by the fou: 
a large building, and arched entrances | 
from the outside streets. On the side 
rather, with their heads on the walks: 
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long rows of burros. Their heads droop, and 
their eyes are closed as though in sleep, while 
the crates they haye carried in from the country 
are being emptied into large baskets and carried 
inside. The animals arenot tied, for they seem 
to be imbued with that vis inertix so char- 
acteristic of their masters, and would not run 
away if one of Wiggins’s storms were to strike 
them. 

Passing through one of the large entrances the 
Market Place proper is reached. In évery direc- 
tion piles of goods are exposed, consisting of 
cigarros, pottery, onyx, fruits, vegetables, corn, 
fowls, birds, beans, colored prints, cheap jew- 
elry, candy and the thousand and one other 
articles too numerous to méntion and too varied 
toremember. The place is a perfect Bedlam. 
Harsh, shrill voices are heard on every side ; 
packing and unpacking is going briskly on ; men 
stagger in with heavy burdens ; women are sort- 
ing and assorting, piling up and placing in 
bunches of three and four their onions, fruits 
and potatoes, while tlacos (equal to a cent and a 
half) are rapidly changed from hand to hand, 
and their heayy clinking adds yet another sound 
to the general pandemonium. 

The Cathedral is the most elegant building in 
the city, conspicuously rising far above all its 
surroundings, and visible when one looks at the 
city from the fields and meadows reaching far 
away on every side. The architecture is decid- 
edly Moorish, and the church, built during the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century, is a fine 
old specimen of adobe, stucco and wood-carving. 
It stands facing the Plaza, and the facade, bor- 
dered on each side by two high towers, is filled 
with elaborate carvings, and niches holding time- 
scarred images of saints and apostles. Over the 
doorway there is an illuminated clock with a 
dull-sounding bell, on which the hours and 
quarters are struck throughout the entire day 
and night. In the towers, which taper gradually 
to a diminutive dome from just above the solid 
masonry of the facade, are hung half-a-dozen 
bells, the wild tones of which call the worship- 
pers to church, or give peals of victory on _féte 
days and national celebrations. The other en- 
trances to the Cathedral, beside that facing the 
Plaza, are on each side of the building, and the 
heavy oaken doors vie with the stucco-work 
around them in fantastic but sadly-soiled cary- 
ings. Over the altar, and allowing soft rays of 
light to fall through it upon the gaudy decora- 
tions within the church, is a finely-constructed 
dome, almost as light and graceful as that which 
is reflected in the waters of the Arno, in far-away 
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Italy. Yet time has been very | 
Chihuahua Cathedral. It has 
and plucked the ears off many a s' 
in the dusty niches, turned the stueco- 
dull and yellow, eaten holes in hen ) 
and chipped off the edges of pillars an 
The ancient pile is dirty, too, and lo 
stains extend down the facade and cir 
the towers, while the weather-vyanes 
are bent and twisted into every 
shape. 
The interior of the church is full 
shades. The roof is formed of heavy 
carved, of course, and dusty. Small y 
set high in the walls, allow only wavering 
of light to fall upon the gilded altar an 
pictures. Birds twitter in the massiv 
overhead, and scattered over the place, i 
Ese 

ing groups of two and four, devout wors 
chant their prayers, bow their heads, 
oblivious of everything except their 
The floor itself is made of wood, bar: 
uneven. There are heavy, éluste 
and in the dark recesses lurks a dim, 
light, as restful as is the life of the cit 
ich one may easily forget the pres¢ 
of things, and dream of the past or fo 
tures as to the future. There is never any 
given in the church, and yet the grea 
full of whispered echoes as the worshi 
their prayers and intone their petitions. 
pretty sefiorita, kneeling beside her ch 
is earnestly performing her religious dut 
not far away a scantily-clad ranchero, with 
hair, bare feet, and piteously hollow f: 
devoutly occupied. One poor Indian, ¢ 
ant, no doubt, of the tribe Cortes worked si 
to subdue: rapburddely embraced a rude cros 
up before an altar, and, bowing low befo 
poured forth petitions ane thanks in raj 
cession. He looked as though he had n 
a good meal for a year. His tattered som 
was laid at his side, his feet were bare 
bruised, the shirt he wore and his trousi 
almost threadbare, and yet there was no} 
his prayers to denote that he considered h 
hard one, or his life a living death. ‘on 


the belfry of the tower, which we climbed 
to enjoy a bird’s-eye view of the city. 
under the bell, that hung from a woode 
bar, Chihuahua was spread out before 
its length and breadth. Outside the cit 
green meadows, trim gardens, small farm 
and Whitewached adobe huts led up to loy 
of mountains, over which hung a vale of bluish 
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haze and in which lay ,icturesque cafons. To 
the north and south the valley, on whose eastern 
slope the city stands, stretched away to where 
serrated lines of hills towered upward across the 
horizon—vast, shadowy and indistinct. In one 
direction a long aqueduct, with graceful arches, 


reached like a white arm into a cafion, 4, 


and brought a stream of fresh water to 
the city ; and projecting above a clump 
of cotton-woods there appeared the 
whitened walls of 
the Church of the 
Guadalupe. In the 
city proper, and 
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every direction, settle themselves on the settees, 
listen to the music given by the military band 
and carry on quiet flirtations. Those who have 
been for a drive in their lumbering Mexican 
carriages on the Alameda—a tree-protected drive 
leading into the country—return to hear the 
music, and their carriages are grouped 
about the Plaza. Now the scene be- 
comes one of unusual bustle and ex- 
citement. Calls are made by dapper 
young fellows, dressed with flowing 
trousers and wearing the smallest 
of light shoes ; pretty heads bend 
forward out of coupé windows, 
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toiling up and down its 
narrow streets, surged the 
heavy-laden men, the well-packed burros, and a 
busy hum of life came creeping up to us over 
the heads of the statues on which we looked. 
From our elevation the old place seemed huddled 
into the smallest possible space, and, with only 
here and there an exception, the houses were 
flat-roofed, and formed one long, unbroken line 
of buildings, down upon which the hot sun 
threw its rays, and over which, with majestic 
sweep, stretched the deep-blue vault of the 
heavens. In the Plaza below the fountain sent 
forth jets of water, which flashed in the bright 
sunlight and fell with musical cadence into the 
overflowing basin. Although the season was 
early spring, and in the north the snow still lay 
deep upon the mountains, the Plaza trees were 
filled with fresh, green leaves, and purple violets 
thrust their heads into sight among the green 
grasses in which they grew. The air, too, soft 
and balmy, seemed just suited to the quaint old 
city, and as we climbed down again and sought 
the square, Chihuahua lingered in our memories 
as we saw it from the belfry of the Cathedral. 
Evening is the time to enjoy the Plaza. Dur- 
ing the day a few idlers sit on the benches 
placed here and there within the tree-dotted 
place ; but usually the sun is too hot for one to 
stay very long in the fierce glare. But let the 
day begin to fade, and promenaders appear from 
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soft glances are cast 
upon gazing strangers; 
ice-cream dealers call their wares; the music is 
wonderfully well given ; and not until the street 
lights begin to twinkle do the assembled people 
think of going to their various homes. 

“Take away the Plaza,’’ said the artist, ‘‘ and 
you rob a Mexican of his greatest joy.” 

“‘ And the flirtation ground of all the sefio- 
ritas,’’ I suggested. 

And it would be a shame if the few acres of 
ground were ever to be disturbed. The square 
is of inestimable value in the crowded city. It 
is a breathing place the people could not do 
without. 

The Sunday after our arrival there was enacted 
in the Plaza a scene so striking and original 
that those who saw it will never forget it. It 
seems that the Apache Indians have long been 
the dreaded enemies of the Mexicans, and many 
a fierce battle has been waged by the two forces. 
A few months before our visit a band of ran- 
cheros, or country ranchmen, set out to recapture 
some stolen cattle, and in a battle with a body 
of Indians were victorious enough to kill eight 
or nine bucks and to capture a dozen squaws 
and children, besides several burros, a quantity 
of provisions and other useful articles. The 
savages made a most desperate resistance, and 
when forced at last to retreat, did so vowing 
vengeance upon their enemies. Sunday, fully 
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two months after the battlk—which was fought 
some two hundred miles away from Chihuahua 
—the rancheros reached the city with their booty 
and were given a public reception. Late in the 
afternoon the Cathedral bells were rung by a 
score of men and boys, who had climbed into 
the towers and pounded the bells with heavy 
hammers until the wild sounds and ceaseless 
noise had brought together in the square nearly 
every inhabitant of the town. The Plaza became 
crowded almost to suffocation with open-eyed, 
big-hatted Mexicans, and the open space around 
the Cathedral was filled with the excited popu- 
lace. Every housetop was covered by the na- 
tives, boys had climbed every tree available and 
the streets were almost blocked. The excite- 
ment could not have been more intense had a 
grand battle deciding the fate of nations been 
victoriously terminated. Gay colors were worn, 
the huge bells kept up a continuous booming, 
and all eyes were directed up one of the narrow 
streets to where we could see a slow-moving 
procession coming toward the square, headed by 
a band of music. In the distance cheer after 
cheer rent the air, people in the back ranks 
pushed hard upon those in front, eyes became 
dark and flashing, and just as a pathway was 
cleared by a half dozen policemen the procession 
arrived. Now the excitement increased ; loud 
hurrahs were lustily given, brightly colored 
shawls were waved, and the entire multitude be- 
came a confused mass of apparently demented 
people. Behind the band, in the procession, 
came some forty or fifty horsemen, with sun- 
blackened faces, long, dusty beards and tattered 
clothes. These were the victorious rancheros, 
and they held their guns across their laps and 
looked with stolid indifference at the congratu- 
lating people around them. Some of them had 
their arms in slings, and others wore blood- 
stained handkerchiefs around their heads. Still 
behind these marched eight men holding before 
them long poles, which they elevated as high as 
they could to show the eight bloody scalps of 
the dead Apaches, which gave proof of the vic- 
torious battle now being celebrated. Grim, 
ghastly, horrible-looking things these blood and 
dirt-stained mementos were, and yet the sight of 
them seemed to stir the waving multitude into a 
perfect frenzy. The men who held the scalps 
waved them back and forth and moved them up 
and down to attract still more attention, while 
the long, black hair which had so lately graced 
the red warriors’ heads was blown by the wind 
and streamed over the living victors, who now 
paraded the dirty tokens. Still the gaudy pa- 
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geant moved on toward the city h 
the scalp-bearers came the capti 
ged, dirty, long-haired, bending 
burdens, young, old, infirm or ‘rebelliot 
of the women carried their babes, w 
had strapped closely to a flat board, 


sign was given by them what their feeli 
they took no notice of the scenes aro { 
they hardly glanced upon the thousand 
pressed forward to get a glimpse of t 
Apaches. When a halt was made b 
mayor’s office the church bells were rung | 
than ever, the hands of the rancher« 
grasped, exclamations of congratulatio 
heard on every side, cheer followed cheer 
Cesar himself, with captured Gauls beh 
never had a welcome to exceed in cordia 
given this handful of men who had — 
these scalps and squaws into civilized | 
hua. The scene was wholly barbaric, 
real and decidedly novel. After an ad 
welcome by the mayor the procession mo 
again, the bells clanging and the people ‘Ss 
ing as fiercely as ever. 
“What becomes of the booty?’ asked the 
artist. 
‘“The squaws are sent to the post at 
Cruz, the scalps are bought at two hundred 
lars each by the Government, and the childre 
are given to whoever will take them,” is 
answer. : 
A stranger, unless acquainted, sees but 1] 
of the home life of Chihuahua. The hous 
wanted to enter were apparently so inacce: 
with iron bars at the windows, and so— 
servants stood at the door, that we abando 
any intention we may have had, and were y 
nigh discouraged about seeing ihe inside of on 
when, by chance, the artist stumbled upon a 
place into which we were ushered by a white- 
haired old domestic, who informed us that th 
family had gone to the States on. a visit, | 
that we might walk into the placita. There 
an unvaried rule followed in building Mexi 
houses. They are all of whitewashed adobe, or 
story high, and are erected around a large 
square, known as the placita. The only doo 
way is the large one opening directly into 
street, and which is wide and high enough 
any sized cart or carriage to be driven thro 
into the court. The house we had the goo 
tune to examine was evidently the abode 
wealthy family, for there were servants scatt 
all over the place, and our guide 
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ently an old family dependent, who took great 
pride in her family and their home. Emerging 
from the hallway which we entered first on com- 
ing from the street, the court was reached, and 
there we found a fountain and plants and some 
flowers. There was no roof to the placita, and 
the drawing rooms, bedrooms, and various other 
apartments opened into it, so that when one is 
once within the court he is practically in the 
whole house. And if eyer a house is a man’s 
castle, as Blackstone so strongly insists, then 
surely a Mexican house is a well-guarded castle. 
The few windows that open on the streets are 
heavily barred with iron, and instead of the gar- 
dens being around the house, the houses are 
around. the gardens. The rooms into which we 
glanced had floors made of brick, and covered 
with rugs, while the furniture had a very Ameri- 
can appearance. It was the court, however, 
which we both liked the best, and in which we 
lingered the longest. Shut off from the street as 
it was, a restful quiet lingered about the place, 
disturbed only by the dripping of the water in 
the fountain. Our knowledge of Spanish being 
very limited, the old woman explained by pan- 
tomime when her words failed to enlighten us. 
She showed us the room she and her husband 
occupied, a little closet sort of place leading 
from the placita, and in the door of which sat a 
couple of dark-eyed children, who glanced at us 
once and then resumed their play. 

A Chihuahua ox-cart is a familiar vehicle in 
the city. It is patterned after some design of ap- 
parently a century or two ago, and is so big and 
lumbering that it fills nearly the whole street, and 
requires two yoke of oxen to pull it. The wheels 
are made of huge blocks of wood, and the wicker 
body of the affair looks as though it would last 
forever. But then the cart is characteristic, and, 
like the antiquated plow of the Mexicans, is a 
curiosity which will disappear, no doubt, before 
the new order of things, and the modern régime 
introduced by the Americans and their railways. 


A Mexican is a pretty poor republican. He 
loves show and pomp as much as any royalist ; 
and no matter how small the town may be, one 
is sure to find a company of soldiers, a band of 
music, and very many, but yet diminutive, po- 
licemen. In Chihuahua the Eleventh Regiment 
barrack consists of a large building north of the 
Plaza, and going in and coming out of the spa- 
cious place one may see varying members of the 
rather shabbily dressed soldiers, who march to 
different parts of the city for no other reason—so 
it seems—than to show themselves to the inhab- 
itants. The uniform is usually a dirty-white set 
of garments, and the men seem to have little 
idea of military precision. But a Mexican po- 
liceman is the most attractive personage, and the 
one concerning whorh the greatest mystery exists. 

‘““T should hate to attack a dozen of them at 
once,’’ said the man of the pencil, ‘‘but I don’t 
think a half dozen would trouble me.” 

And, because I agreed with him, his words 
went undisputed. The fact is, the referred-to 
men are not only very short and fat and alto- 
gether chubby-looking, but they ‘have an inno- 
cent, childlike appearance, which dispossesses 
any one at once of any idea that they are at all 
formidable. During the day they sun themselves 
at the street corners and on the benches of the 
Plaza, and look for all the world like good little 
boys out for a holiday. At night they each take 
a lantern—made of tin, and holding a tallow can- 
dle—a long staff and a little whistle, and, squat- 
ting down in the middle of the street, at short 
distances apart, watch the hours of darkness roll 
away to meet those of light, and only give eyi- 
dence that they are alive by blowing shrill notes 
on their whistles at every half hour marked off 
by the clock in the Cathedral. 

But who can write satisfactorily of any Mex- 
ican town? ‘The life is strange and foreign and 
full of odd surprises, and although the republic is 
‘“our nearest neighbor,’’ it is as foreign as any 
country separated from us by thousands of miles 
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of water. The Spanish, under the lead of Cortes, 
found the Aztecs, and they left that subdued 
people with a new religion and some of the char- 
acteristics of Spain, until now Mexico has cities 
which are half Indian and half Spanish. With 
the advent of the new railways which are being 
pushed toward the City of Mexico from the 
States, changes will come to the people of Monte- 
zuma much faster than ever before, and not 
many years will elapse before one will seek in 
vain for that which is now so common ; the old 
life, quaint and curious, will have become mod- 
ernized and full of Americanisms, and Chihua- 
hua will become a bustling place of business, 
with all its present quiet gone forever. The fact 
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By ANTHONY C. DEANE. 


* -A Garpen old, a summer sun, 
My boyhood’s dream of bliss were they, 
Down fragrant paths I loved to run 
To chase the throstle from his spray ; 
No thought had I of ladies gay, 
Nor recked of tournament or sword, 
I cried, content with childish play, 
“Herein is life’s extreme reward !’”” 


A man I grew, and did not shun 
The pride of life and pleasure’s way, 
When swallows mate and hearts are one 
My Lady in the wood did stray, 
Love met with love that golden day, 
Rejoice, ye daisies on the sward, 
Repeat in all your fair array ; 
“ Herein is life’s extreme reward !” 


TD? Envoi. 


Princess ! 


When fleeting years had swiftly run, 

My book assumed a sov’reign sway, 
Proclaiming deeds heroic done 

For damsels fair amid the fray ; 

I tried to fashion forth a lay 
“Attuned to some romantic chord, 

While rhyme and music whispered “ Stay. 
Herein is life’s extreme reward !”’ 


When other joys decay, 
Fame, fortune, wealth, the festal board, 
Can love by time be weakened? Nay— 
Herein is life’s extreme reward ! 
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is, Americans want a new market the 
and they have captured Mexico. Capi 
now developing the new field, old mines ar 
ing opened again, vast fields are being bougl 
up for ranches, the railway is bringing | 
Mexico within easy reach of the great Eas' 
and while a few years ago a trip to the countr 


rob such towns as Chihuahua of their elima 
that is local and hereditary and perfect. A: 
think it will be many years yet before th 
away from the railroad will forswear ‘ 
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Ir is of frequent occurrence that men destined 
to become famous in literature have, in youth, 
aspired to be artists. Not without a struggle 
more or less painful have they renounced their 
first ambition, recognizing at length .that their 
energy must be wholly diverted to its true field 
of labor. In such cases their work has naturally 
been influenced by their early pre-oceupations ; 
many a page, for instance, of Goethe and of 
Gauthier owes its charm to an artistically trained 
sense of color and form. But it is not often that 
one whose earliest aspirations and possibly great- 
est achievements were literary makes art his 
bread profession ; yet such is the case with Fro- 
mentin. Fromentin, indeed, is almost a unique 
figure—wholly unique if it were not for Rossetti. 
These two, and these alone, have essayed the ex- 
pression of their vision of things by a dual me- 
dium in such a manner as to command admira- 
tion both as writers and painters. Michel 
Angelo, it is true, wrote sonnets, mystically pro- 
found, not unworthy of his name, which is all- 
sufficient praise, and Raphael sought to ease his 
Vol. XLIII.—39. 
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ALGERIAN VILLAGE. 
FROM THE PAINTING BY FROMENTIN. 


EUGENE. FROMENTIN. 


By GARNET SMITH. 


love-stricken heart in similar fashion—in sonnets 
which, so far as can be judged from the few that 
are preserved, were delicate in thought if imper- 
fect in expression. But such is their very su- 
premacy as artists that we barely recall to our- 
selves that they employed the pen for other than 
its wonted service. 

The father of Eugéne Fromentin, who was a 
doctor at La Rochelle, and had frequented in his 
youth the studios of Bertin, Gros and Gérard, 
destined him for the profession of law. The 
young student, meanwhile, saw with delight the 
occasional appearance of verses of his fashioning 
in a local newspaper, and ardently meditated fu- 
ture triumphs in poetry and the drama. But 
gradually the desire to be a painter arose ; the 
galleries of the Louvre were visited again and 
again; by the time that he had completed his 
course of law at Paris he had determined to be a 
painter. His father reluctantly acceded to his 
wishes, and after some brief and fruitless lessons 
from Rémond, a landscapist of the traditional 
academic school, Fromentin passed into the 
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studio of Cabat. Here, at least, was a master 
who loved nature passionately, and one whose 
influence happily had no prejudicial effect on 
his pupil’s originality. But there were two 
more powerful influences than that of Cabat at 
work—the continued study of 
the Dutch landscapists in the 
Louvre, and the sight of the 
Oriental pictures of Dela- 
croix, Decamps and Marilhat 
at the annual exhibitions. In 
1844 the display of the col- 
lected works of the too short- 
lived Marilhat had excited 
general admiration ; two years 
later, at the age of twenty- 
one, Fromentin had left 
France for Algeria, which he 
was to associate inseparably 
with his fame. In the Salon 
of 1847 he exhibited a 
““Mosque near Algiers,’’ and 
a ‘‘View in the Ravines of 
the Chiffa,’’ which at once 
attracted attention. Marilhat 
continued to influence him 
more or less during some twelve or thirteen years. 
For Decamps he had great respect, but regarded 
him as limited in technique—too greatly addicted 
toformulas. In Delacroix he warmly admired the 
colorist, but recognized that the East which Dela- 
croix had painted was wholly fantastic. From 
time to time Fromentin exposed in the Salon 
paintings which recalled the forceful dramatic 
elements of the art of Delacroix—such as the 
‘“Arabs Attacked by a Lion,’’ the ‘‘ Arabs At- 
tacked in a Mountain Ravine,’”’ and others of the 
kind ; but more usually it was as though he had 
inherited the vision and methods of Marilhat. 
The public grew accustomed to his small, grace- 
ful canvases, as lightly handled as water-color 
drawings, but rich and glowing, and of the con- 
sistency of enamel—the luminous sky absorbing 
three-quarters of the whole, leaving bare room 
for an arid sun-smitten foreground of fewest, 
purest lines, and a group of tiny figures transact- 
ing an episode of Arabian life. But the painter’s 
reputation would probably have long remained 
restricted had it not been for the publication of 
“Un Eté dans le Sahara,’’ which was greeted by 
such authorities as Sainte Beuve, George Sand, 
and Théophile Gauthier, the latter of whom 
characterized the book with the remark ‘‘ C’ est 
du soleil concentré.’’ 

To George Sand’s warm admiration and en- 
couragement was due the appearance of the sub- 
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sequent ‘‘ Une Année dans le Sahel.’? Fame was 
assured at once, and increased attention drawn 
to the paintings of a man whose capacities as a 
writer were wholly unsuspected, and who yet, at 
a single bound, had placed himself as a cordially 
acknowledged equal of the 
long-accepted masters of 
French prose. Soon afterward 
a change came across his style 
in painting—a change almost 
parallel with the differences 
observable between his two 
books. From the glaring sun 
and mysterious monotony of 
the Sahara he had withdrawn 
to green and temperate Sahel, 
the littoral of Algiers ; and, 
in painting, after 1859, it was 
no longer Marilhat or Dela- 
croix, but Corot who inspired 
him; the early brilliancy of 
color was exchanged for ‘‘ di- 
vine grays.’’ Nor did this 
latest admiration fail to con- 
sort well with a renewal of his 
early love of the Dutch land- 
scapists. Three visits to Algeria furnished him 
with all the studies he required. For twenty years 
he continued to evoke visions of Algeria in his Pa- 
risian studio—visions of luminous, limpid skies, 
which were still the skies of his Dutch masters, 
visions of a land of thirst which was yet not all 
unlike Holland. It is, as it were, one picture 
that he is always reproducing—a group of Arab 
horsemen in the open air. Choice of subject had 
become indifferent to him; he has his subtle 
theories to justify such neglect. It was enough, 
it was ample, to have won many of the secrets 
of his masters, to be producing delicate, delicious 
harmonies of color and light. But, as Fromentin 
was essentially a ‘‘chercheur,’’ he sought to re- 
new his inspiration, and in 1870 paid a hurried 
visit to Venice, which resulted in some cold, gray 
pictures, utterly in contrast with the brilliant 
sparkle of the conventional Venice. It is true 
that Venice is cold and gray at times, but the 
public wlll not have it so; im any case, these 
were not the ‘‘Fromentins”’ the public knew, 
and desired to purchase. A visit to Egypt then 
followed, but his friendly erities must be divided 
as to whether this latest tentative was not also a 
mistaken one; or whether Fromentin was not 
preluding in his ‘‘Sackhi on the Banks of the 
Nile,’’? ‘‘A Souvenir of Esneh,’’ and the ** Nile 
Ferryboat,’’ to a truly original achievement, 
was not fairly in the way, at length, of attaining 
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the dignity of a perfectly original master. But 
it was not to be granted him to settle the dis- 
pute. In 1876 death surprised him at. the age 
of fifty-six, in the midst of many unfinished 
plans ; and the world was all the poorer for his 
premature decease. 

It is an unusually fascinating personality 
which is revealed to us in Fromentin’s pictures 
and books; a restless, subtle, eclectic intellect, 
dominated by a never-to-be-satisfied ardor for 
perfection. With most men the element of suc- 
cess is the strenuous accomplishment of some 
one particular faculty ; when once the true field 
for development has been ascertained, the single 
aim absorbs the rest. In a word, talent reaches 
its goal by industrious speciality. But, with 
Fromentin such was not the case ; his noble self- 
dissatisfaction, his thirst for perfection, led 
him to view art and life from all sides, to regard 
with delicate irony as all-sufficient what he had 
hitherto accomplished, to grasp at new instru- 
ments whereby to express what in the last resort 
he felt to be inexpressible. At the least, he 
would endeavor to reveal, as far as might be, his 
vision by means of words as well as of pigments, 
in hope that the one method would supplement 
the necessary deficiencies of the other. 

But it was not enough to be an esteemed 
painter of Eastern subjects, or to have written 
two incomparable books on the East. His com- 
plexity of temperament had not yet been sufli- 
ciently revealed, though many a fruitful hint had 
been dropped in the volume on the Sahel. It was 
clear, from the pages on the iesthetics of painting 
contained therein, that his admiration of the old 
masters and his delicate skepticism had caused 
him to doubt, again and again, the wisdom, 
or eyen the possibility, rightly understood, of 
landseape painting. He had constant aspira- 
tions toward the ‘‘grand style.’’? In his earliest 
youth, at the time he was writing his poems, he 
had been troubled by the fear that there lay an 
impassable gulf between man and nature ; in his 
mature manhood, the painter of landscape had 
been tormented by the incessantly recurring 
thought that man, and man alone, was the true 
subject of art. But his Diaz-like ‘‘ Nymphs on 
the Bank of a Stream’’ and the ‘‘Centaurs”’ 
must assuredly be regarded as mistaken efforts 
to reduce principle to practice. Fromentin had 
not the sculpturesque feeling wecessitated by 
such subjects. The result was almost as painful 
as if some disciple of the naturalistic school, and 
not the delicate, subtle Fromentin, had essayed 
an alien task ; it was the same careless choice of 
form, the same inelegance of line. Another fail- 
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ure—which, however, from a certain point of 
view, is to be regarded as a notable achieyement 
—was also awaiting him in his capacity as a 
writer. In the Sahel volume, the human inter- 
est rose at times to the front, and the charmingly 
mysterious figures of Vandell and Haona had 
delighted George Sand. But his novel ‘‘ Domi- 
nique’’ met with the same cold welcome as his’ 
‘“Nymphs”’ and ‘‘Centaurs,’’ his non-Algerian 
landscapes. It was a masterly study in ‘‘ divine 
grays,’’ but the general public clamored for dra- 
matic color, for passion and intensity. Yet the 
cause of its failure was the cause of its success. - 
““Dominique’’ has an audience fit and few, its 
devotees. Sublety, delicacy—for these are the 
essential characteristics of Fromentin’s tempera- 
ment and art—preclude popularity, unless ac- 
companied by other grosser, more palpable qual- 
ities. o9 
However that may be, Fromentin, the ‘ cher- 
cheur,’’ was not to be debarred from the.curious 
exploration of fresh fields of art by any cold 
reception of his discoveries on the part of the 
public. We have seen how his Nile journey 
promised in some degree a richer development 
of his power as an artist ; the visit he paid to 
the picture galleries of Belgium and Holland 
furnished him with material for his final work, 
‘Les Maitres d’ Autrefois,’’ a brilliant investiga- 
tion of the methods and aims of the Flemish and 
Dutch schools, a book that is as unique, in its 
way, as his hymn to the sun of the Sahara. It 
is, primarily, Fromentin’s tribute of grateful ad- 
miration to his chosen masters ; but it is also a 
justification by example of his favorite theory 
that subject in art is almost a neglectable quan- 
tity ; that it is the artist’s vision of the subject, 
and his methods of rendering this vision, not 
the subject in itself, which exercise charm. 
Here, again, it would be outside my present task 
to do more than call attention to the fact that it 
is a capable, practiced painter who is discussing 
with the authority of experience the technical 
value of admired chefs d’@uvre. But it is at 
least notable thatthe painter-critie must inevita- 
bly speak in much the same manner as the lit- 
erary critic of painting. For example, it is by 
the methods of M. Taine—chastened, of course, 
by Fromentin’s delicate sense of ‘mesure ’?— 
that he approaches his Rembrandt, his Rubens, 
his 'ranz Hals, his Ruysdael. Considerations of 
the climate, the race, social culture, and an in- 
tuitive reconstruction of the given artist’s per- 
sonality occupy the writer, rather than questions 
of technicality, the discussion of which ques- 
tions, again, aequire their charm and interest 


precisely by a transposition 
of vocabulary, by adroitest 
employment of ethical and 
literary criticism. 

As a painter, Fromentin 
suffered throughout his ca- 
reer from the insufficient 
nature of his early instruec- 
tion. Like Rossetti, he was 
keenly conscious of the lim- 
itations which the imperfec- 
tion of his powers of render- 
ing form and line entailed. 
The landscape portion of his 
pictures is usually admirable 
in its delicate luminosity of 
atmosphere, in its masterly 
compromise between breadth 
of effect and minuteness of 
detail, in its simplicity and 
typicality. As examples may 
be quoted the ‘‘Simoom,”’ 
the ‘*Harvest,’’ the ‘‘ Ra- 
vine.’”’ But the briefest in- 
vestigation serves to discover 
marked deficiencies in the 
drawing of the living ob- 
jects. There is a certain 
painful groping and indefi- 
niteness of choice in the 
attitudes, not only of the 
figures, but even of those 
Arab steeds which he has 
‘studied so earnestly, and so 
well comprehended. Even 
in the superb ‘‘Chasse au 
Heron,’’ and the equally 
beautiful “Chasse au Fau- 
con,’ in the ‘‘ Audience 
chez un Khalifat,’’ it cannot 
be said that he overcame all anatomical difficul- 
ties. Nor could these deficiencies be rectified by 
the most careful study of the actual object. The 
numerous sketches of Fromentin—which lack 
not admirers—are wanting in most cases both in 
character and beauty. Fromentin, no less than 
Delacroix, was ‘‘put out,’’ so to speak, by the 
living model. His memory of form and color 
was prodigious, and it was to his memory rather 
than to the living model that he had recourse. 

Thoroughly to understand the modest sin- 
cerity, and, at the same time, the tentative tim- 
idity of his landscape painting—for, with Fro- 
mentin, the figures are for the most part acces- 
sory to the landscape—we must turn to his the- 
ories, or, rather, his doubts, as regards the prin- 
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FROM THE PAINTING BY FROMENTIN. 

The earnest, skeptical ob- 
by dreams of the ‘‘ grand 
style,’’ as we have seen, and dwells in reverence 


ciples of his art. 
server is haunted 
on what he feels is beyond his own power, and 
even at variance with the spirit of his age. Like 
Goethe and Reynolds, he is conyineed that Art 
is more than Nature, that the Beautiful is the 
Alpha and Omega of art, that the apotheosis of 
Man, as the Greeks and Italians of the’ Renais- 
sance well knew, is the true subject of art. 
The Greeks and Italians had glorified man, and 
subdued all things to his likeness; but those 
days were gone by, and other ways of thought 
had degraded man from his proud pre-eminence ; 
and the painter, bowing to fate, should turn to 
the school of Holland and learn from it how to 
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FROM THE PAINTING BY FROMENTIN IN THE LOUVRE, 


deal with art now that art’s best field was closed. 
The chiaroscuro that found its natural home in 
the discreet light of the studio was contemned ; 
the atelier had been abandoned for the staring 
nakedness of the open air. The fatal element of 
curiosity had invaded art, and the taste for 
traveling, which science had greatly helped to 
foster, had wrought infinite mischief. Painters 
erroneously supposed they could acquire sanity, 
could paint the better if they abandoned native 
for exotic climes. They endeavored to depict 
what they saw in strange lands, but the result 


was only a series of ‘‘documents,’’ or studies. 
And, besides this fatal curiosity, another even 
more deadly blow was dealt at art by the cur- 


rent craving for pictures that told a story. Let 


subject be once accepted as the aim of art, and 
all is over. It is but a short step afterward to 
‘*Jocal color,’’ facsimile, and so-called realism. 
Such were the despondent conclusions of a 
landseape-painter who had spent his life in the- 
orizing, and in endeavoring to conform his prac- 
tice to his theories. If it were not for the emi- 
nent beauty of so many of his canvases, one 
might be tempted to attribute the despondency 
wholly to the artist’s sense of his own limitations 
and shortcomings. But the despondenecy is 
theoretical, as well as personal. Precisely be- 
cause his aim was so lofty, so unattainable, he not 
only underrated his own achievenments in Jand- 
scape art, but even doubted the very possibility 
of the art, except within certain narrow limits. 


TuoucH the Indian trade in silk has fallen off 
since the days when the Portuguese found the 
silk-laden ships of the merchants of Cambay the 
greatest prize they could win, or the industry 
constituted the chief source of revenue to the old 
“Honourable Company,” yet still it forms in 
the raw a very appreciable item in the commerce 
of India. To see something of the conditions 
both of silk spinning and weaving, no better cen- 
tres can be chosen than Berhampore and Mur- 
shedabad. The Indian Government has placed 
here its laboratory of practical sericulture, under 
the direction of Mr. N. 8. Mukerji, who was 
trained for his work at Cirencester Agricultural 
College (where he was gold medalist of his year), 
Lyons, and in Pasteur’s laboratory. Unfortu- 
nately, among the other influences which have 
handicapped the Indian output of silk was the 
prevalence of diseases among the silkworms 
known to bacteriologists as Pébrine, Flacherie and 
Grasserie. By a long series of patient experi- 
ments Mr. Mukerji has not only succeeded in 
stamping out a great amount of disease, but has 
placed within reach of the village silk rearers a 
large available supply of perfectly healthy eggs, 
which, after the long time that seems absolutely 
indispensable for the native mind to overcome 
prejudice against any sort of innovation, they are 
now beginning to take advantage of. The Bengal 
worms are those scien- 
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Mukerji and other experts are greatly in favor 
of introducing the European worms and sys- 
tem of culture to a greater extent, and in 
Kashmir and the Punjab—looked upon by 
many as a coming field of silk production—it 
is probable that climatic and other influences 
might give satisfactory results in due course, 
though experiments so far haye not given un- 
qualified encouragement. It is, of course, the 
exceeding cheapness of labor that would give 
India such an immense advantage in the world’s 
markets, could only her possibilities in silk 
growing be fully exploited, and meantime the 
primitive methods that have been in vogue for 
years are practised for the winding and reeling, 
with very little advance in the use of machinery. 

Most of the rearing is done by villagers in their 
own homes, while the wild tussur cocoons are 
collected by the Santals—the great hunting and 
jungle tribe of Bengal—who go out with a large 
amount of superstition and many strange observ- 
ances to gather in their harvest. The treatment 
of the silk is practically the same after the first 
process of steaming the cocoons to soften them 
has been gone through, the tussur being subject- 
ed to a chemical bath, which is not necessary for 
the cultivated material. When the cocoons are 
brought to the filature, they are spread out upon 
enormous trays of plaited palm-leaf in the sun 


tifically classified as 
Bomby«  Fortunatus 
and B. Cresi, and dif- 
fer from B. Mori of 
most of the other silk- 
producing countries in 
that they give more 
‘crops ’”’ in the course 
of the year, and re- 
quire their food in a 
much younger and 
less developed condi- 
tion. Instead, there- 
fore, of the mulberry 
trees associated with 
silk districts here in 
Bengal, one sees lit- 
erally mulberry fields 
which are cut down 
three or four times a 


year with a sickle, like 
so much wheat. Mr. 
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to dry, and a curiously 
brilliant scene of color 
one sometimes obtains 
from the mass of row 
upon row filled with 
bright canary and pale 
amber balls, 
against walls of dull 


oval 


Indian red, while 
about the inclosure 


move dark figures tur- 
baned in some rich, 
bright hues, or hab- 
ited in white or col- 
ored saris, with over- 
head the Eastern sky 
glowing in its deep 
unclouded blue. 
Steaming is the next 
process, the 
being brought to the 
hot chamber in large 
baskets covered by a 
piece of When sufficiently softened 
they go to be unwound, and in a large factory 
this is perhaps the busiest scene of all. Each 
latai, as the wooden appliance on to which it 
is wound is called, is in charge of two persons, 
generally a man and woman or man and boy. 
The 
is no sex 
sits upon 


cocoons 


sacking. 


(or sometimes a there 
restriction of custom in the—matter) 


his heels upon a long raised stone 


man woman, as 


bench before a bath in which the cocoons are 
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PLACING SILKWORMS IN THE SPINNING TRAYS AND REMOVING THE COCOONS, 


kept moist. The fine silk filament passes 
through his fingers on to the /atai beyond, which 
the woman or boy keeps in rapid motion so long 
as the thread remains unbroken. Among the 
poor native spinners in their own homes mechan- 
ism even more simple is employed, and one may 
often see there a woman winding the cocoon 
through her fingers, while she keeps her small, 
rough /atai of bamboo sticks in swift movement 
with her toes. When spun, the silk which to 
the non-expert touch 
seems beautifully soft 
and even, is twisted 
by women’s fingers 
into hanks, and is 
then ready for the 
market. The exceed- 
ing delicacy of touch 
which the natives 
show in sorting the 
different grades and 
thicknesses of silk is, 
perhaps, in European 
eyes one of the most 
marvelous features of 
the industry. They 
detect any variation of 
fineness instantly, and 
place a skein with un- 
erring accuracy in the 
| category to which it 


UNWINDING 


THE COCOONS, 


belongs. 
At the great Alliance 
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Silk Mills of Bombay 
—the only ones in the 
Dependency—there is 
a very large and in- 
creasing out-turn now 
of the lighter silken 
fabrics. There the ma- 
chinery is all of the 
latest and most ap- 
proyed of modern pat- 
terns, and save for the 
presence of Eurasian 
and Parsee foremen 
and dusky - skinned 
Hindoo hands, male 
and female, it would 
not be difficult to im- 
agine one’s self in 
one of the great fac- 
tories of Manchester, 
Congleton, or Leek, 


INDIA. 
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whose products, in- 
deed, these Bombay 
ones much resemble in quality, coloring and de- 
sign, as aniline dyes are used, and European pat- 
terns are freely copied. The Mohammedans are 
large buyers, but for them are woyen specially 
the Mashru—and Sufi —i.c., ‘‘ permitted”? and 
“lawful”? materials with an appreciable admix- 
ture of cotton, in obedience to that injunction of 
the prophet which forbids the wearing of per- 
fectly pure silk. . 

Of greater interest, perhaps, from the point of 
view of an art craft, are the works that are ex- 
ecuted upon the handlooms of the silk districts. 
Down in Murshedabad and Berhampore are still 
woven the old-fashioned saris with the anchlas, 
or bordered end, in which is reproduced the im- 
mortal and universal knop and flower pattern, 
or those strangely conventionalized forms of 
mango, the sacred fig, or the lotus, which have 
come down through the centuries, as well as the 
chelijors, which are seven-yard lengths of (usu- 
ally) plain, colored, and bordered silks which 
form part of the ceremonial garb of the Hindoo 
bridegroom. The shawls, too, are very interest- 
ing, though the art of weaving these is on the 
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verge, it is to be feared, of extinction. For at 
present the secret in this district of setting the 
complex naksha looms necessary for making 
them remains a secret of an old man of eighty 
There is a beau- 
tiful example of his work in the Imperial In- 
stitute of a white twilled ground, with a design 
probably suggested by the ivory and inlaid work 
characteristic of many parts of India, and carried 
out in soft, full tones of olive and dull sage, with 
some slight accentuation of rich crimson and 
burning orange. Ahmedabad and Benares main- 
tain their refute for the rich pieces of gold bro- 
cade that are used for priestly robes and the 
drapings of the gods, and in days gone by were a 
rajah’s pride and joy to possess. But now uni- 
versity education and European travel have sim- 
plified taste in male attire, and many of the 
ereatest and wealthiest of native princes prefer 
the severity of the high class tailor to the most 
costly of kincobs wrought in gold and silver and 


years of age, named Dubraji. 


many colors, and thus another discouraging ele- 
ment in the much handicapped industry has 
been added. 


T was snowing hard when 
Birdie Allen ran in to see 
me that afternoon. I was 
sitting all alone over the 
wood fire, and of all hu- 
man beings walking the 
length and breadth of the 
world that minute, Birdie 
was the one I’d have hidden away from most 
gladly if I could. Her little, quick, firm step in 
the hall sent angry shivers through my nerves ; 
her fresh, sweet voice grated over my heart, as 
it had done last night, when I heard it through 
the other voices, through the music, haunting 
and following me everywhere while I talked to 
other women and men and she talked to Archie 
Kershaw. 

Birdie was very quiet this afternoon. She sat 
and stared into the wood fire, and twisted one 
glove round and round—she would not take off 
the other—and seemed so dreamily satisfied with 
her own thoughts, that I wondered why she had 
run through the snowstorm to sit with me and 
think them. At last she spoke suddenly—so 
suddenly that it made me start. 

**Nell, do you think that Archie’s a flirt?” 

T looked at her—with her brown eyes still gaz- 
ing far into the fire, and the dimples coming and 
going round her full-blown rose of a mouth. 

“Do I think so? I--I don’t know. I sup- 
pose they call him so.”’ 

“‘Oh, I know he has flirted outrageously !’’ 
she says, smiling on in the calmest content. ‘‘T 
mean, do you think he’s fickle and unreliable 
and—and all that sort of thing, you know? Do 
you believe that he’s only a flirt and nothing 
more ?”’ 

c No. ”? 

I was dropping all the stitches in my crochet- 
work, but Birdie couldn’t see that. She didn’t 
even see the fire, I think, though she was staring 
into it so hard. 

““ Archie says you know him better than any 
other girl in Lakeside.”’ 

“*Does he?’ 

**Do you know,”’ after a long silence, twist- 
ing her glove round her little soft hand, ‘‘I 
wonder that Archie never fell in love with you, 
Nell.”’ 

She looked at me then, and I met her eyes 
and laughed at the wonder in them. 


AS WOMEN. LOVE, 
By ELLSWORTH DIXON. 
‘‘T don’t consider it a matter for surprise by — 


any means.”’ 

‘‘Well, I do. You are exactly the sort of 
girl he ought to like,”’ she says, dreamily ; ‘* you 
are one of the nice, reliable,'good people, with 
character and sense and earnestness; and I’m 
awfully silly, I know. I think it’s very, very 
strange——”’ 

‘‘Oh, Birdie! Birdie! there was no need to 
break off there! Why don’t you take off your 
glove, Birdie ?”’ 

She started up and walked across the room for 
something—or nothing. She came up behind 
my chair, pulling off the glove as she did so, 
and stretched her hand over my shoulder. 

Birdie had never worn a ring before, but there, 
on her first finger, tied with a bit of narrow rib- 
bon to hold it on, was the great seal-ring that I 
used to see on Archie Kershaw’s big brown hand. 

‘“ Well, why don’t you say something ?”’ she 
cried, laughing, very much as though she were 
about to ery presently; ‘‘ why don’t you say 
you’re surprised ?”” 

“Tm not surprised. Don’t I know Archie 
better than any other girl in Lakeside?’ I say, 
smiling, as I look up at her; ‘‘and do you sup- 
pose I didn’t know what he wanted? And what 
Archie wants he always gets.”’ 

‘‘Does he?’ She slips down on the floor 
and leant her elbows on my lap, and her face 
on her clasped hands, so that her lips touch his 
ring. ‘‘ I wish—oh, Nelly, ’m awfully afraid of 
mother. I don’t believe she will like it! I 
don’t believe she likes Archie at all. She said 
last night that she wished he was back on 
the plains again, and that made me so angry. 
I wish he wasn’t a soldier. All my life I shall 
never know one single minute’s peace when he’s 
out of my sight, and he’ll have to go in two 
weeks now.”’ 

How could I tell her that I wished those two 
weeks were annihilated, and the very hour of 
Archie’s going at hand already? How could I 
tell her that every word she uttered was driving 
me mad? Her very touch was so hateful to me 


that my flesh crept as if a snake were gliding 


over it! I never knew of what stern stuff I was 
made until that day, when I sat smiling with 
Birdie’s head upon my knees, and saw her kiss- 
ing Archie’s ring with the lips that had last 


kissed him. 


Well, I need not write of all her idle talk that 
filled the afternoon and made every hour of it a 
lifetime of patience and endurance. It was over 
by-and-by. She went away, and kissed me as 
she went. And she looked up in my face, with 
her hands on my shoulders, considering me for 
a minute. 

“Tf he had ae 

““ What?’ I asked, as she stopped and laughed 
at herself. 

‘Loved you!’ she said, quickly; ‘‘if he 
had loved you, I should —have—killed you! 
There !”’ 

And she dropped her hands and ran away ; 
but for all her laughing, I saw her brown eyes 
flash. Birdie was not quite a child—not she. 
And so they were engaged. Archie Kershaw’s 
six weeks’ furlough had ended in this! Captain 
Kershaw, fresh from fighting Indians on the 
plains, had looked into that pair of laughing, 
brown eyes and loved them at first sight, and 
the brown eyes, looking back, had known their 
master, and it was done. Four little weeks for 
the wooing and winning! Four little weeks to 
show Archie his ‘‘one fair woman” out of all 
the world! It was four years since I had known 
him first, but not in four times as many could I 
ever have taught him that lesson. 

* * * 2 * * 
There was a good deal of the boy in Captain 
Kershaw, and exactly like a boy he was always 
pouring his joys or his troubles into some female 
lap for approbation or sympathy. 

I knew when Birdie ran home that snowy day, 
leaving her secret behind her in my keeping, 
that Archie would not be long in following her 
example, nor was I far out of my reckoning. 
For three days after I saw nothing of him. 
On the fourth day he walked in, looking as like 
an exultant lover as man might look. 

I break off my writing to lift musing eyes to 
the shadow of that same fair face upon my wall. 
Was it a handsome one? I scarcely know. 
T saw it, I think, not as other women or men 
could see. But I know it was a brave, sweet, 
honest one, full of youth and warmth and dar- 
ing; not without a line of sternness here and 
there—such as a soldier might well bear—with a 
direct, clear penetration in the bold, blue eyes, 
and a little flash of unexpected tenderness hid- 
ing under the golden shadow that overswept his 
mouth. 

It was a perplexed face that day, and sorely 
troubled. I can see that wistful look creep over 
the picture now, as I stare into its shadowy eyes 
and remember. 
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‘“‘You know—Birdie told me you know all 
about it, Nell, and of course I was awfully glad 
she had told you.”’ 3 

So he begins, looking down rather shyly, as 
he twists his long mustache with the hand that 
carries a ring no longer. And I answer a quiet 
“* Yes,’’ without even raising my eyes to look at 
him. 4 

‘“T know you’ re very fond of her,’’ he goes on, 
hurriedly, ‘‘and you’re just the best friend to 
me that a man could have. I don’t believe 
there ever was a fellow who had such kind, true 
women for his friends as I. And—well, in 
short, I want you to know the whole story It’s 
all up—that’s all.”’ 

And he stands on his feet and stares down at 
me, with this abrupt and exhaustive summary of 
the matter. 

“All up?” I repeat, blankly. 

‘“Of course I never intend to give her up as 
long as I live—never !’’ he says, rapidly, begin- 
ning to walk the room. ‘‘Of course she knows 
that, and I told her mother so ; but, in short, 
Mrs. Allen doesn’t like, and never did like me, 


and she won’t hear of an engagement. And 


I’m not to see Birdie any more, and, Nelly, if I 
was the sort of fellow to give up and go to the 
deuce, I’d have started on the hardest gallop 
last night that ever took a man direct to that 
region.”’ 

“‘But you're not the sort of fellow,’’ I say, 
anxiously. I want corroboration just then. He 
turns in his walk up and down the room, and I 
get it, seeing his face. 

‘Oh, Archie, it can’t be so bad as you 
think.’’ 

““T don’t know. I don’t believe it can be 
meant that I’m to do without her ; and, Nell,’’ 
his voice has a little pitiful quiver in it there, 
‘it?s half broken her heart, poor little thing! 
That’s the worst of it all. I could bear it my- 
self; I could bear anything that eame to me 
alone, but I can’t bear her trouble. I’ve been 
half mad since I saw her last night. I gave her 
mother my word that I’d never write to her, or 
—or try to see her again without her consent, 
and God knows if I shall ever get that !’”’ 

“Why isn’t she willing?’ I ask, under my 
breath. I am so glad—oh, so glad that he never 
cares to look my way, not even once, as he walks 
the room with those long, quick strides. 

‘‘Oh, for a thousand and one reasons,’’ he 
answered, recklessly. ‘‘ Because I’m a soldier, 
and a poor one, at that, and with no chance of 
quick promotion under this cursed seniority 
rule, and I’ve no better home to give her than 
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some beggarly outpost, and I know what a mis- 
erable future that is, as well and better than 
any woman can. I know it’s a hard life to drag 
her into, but she loves me. Nobody can judge 
for us—nobody has any right to part us if we 
trust each other and are willing to brave it.’’ 

My face sank down between my hands. I 
had no word to say to him. He did not miss 
it ; he went on talking in a wild, hurried fash- 
ion, as he paced up and down, and never heeded 
me at all. ; 

“T]l wait ten years for her—twenty. Tl 
never try to shake her duty or influence her ; 
Tve given my word, and I’ll keep it, but I will 
have her in the end. Id wait a lifetime for 
the sake of calling her my wife with my last 
dying breath—holding her just one minute——’ 

“Toes Birdie know you’ ve come to tell me?” 
I break in, incoherently. I cannot let him run 
on longer. 

He answers in a hopeless sort of fashion, 
flings himself down in a chair, and leaning his 
head down in his two hands. 

*“Yes—I don’t know—TI suppose she does. 
I’m upset to-day, Nell; I’m fit for nothing at all. 
I ought not to have come here, and that’s the 
truth ; but somehow I—I wanted to talk to 
somebody ; you don’t mind me, do you?” 

*“T do mind you. I’m sorry. I wish I could 
help you, Archie, but I don’t see how I can do 
even the least thing 

** You can’t !’’ he says, bitterly. 

And then we both fall into a silence ; he with 
his face in his two hands, away across the 
room, I watching him with a great mist before 
my eyes. 

Then this thing happened : The door opened, 
opened quickly and softly, too, so that we never 
heard it, and a little figure stood on the thresh- 
old, with a white, piteous face, and eyes that 
gaye a startled flash when they caught sight of 
him. 

She raised one finger to silence me, _hesi- 
tated one second, holding her breath, I believe, 
and then, like a noiseless, wind-swept shadow, 
she flitted across the room, and quick, quicker 
than I can tell it, was on her knees by Archie’s 
side. 

And before he could raise his head in the 
wonder of it, she had clasped her arms round it, 
and drawn it to her breast, and had kissed his 
curls, once, twice, in a wild, hurried way, with 
never a word, and then springing to her feet, 
had darted away out of the room as swift as a 
bird flies. And Archie, springing, too, only 
looked at me. 
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like a madman, “ not after here 
where away from the sight of anoth« er 


was there, or, alive at all, I fbinke 
gone. And I sat all alone, forgotter 


He would not have hurt a wom 
all the world, my Archie, but he Z 


afternoon, and we stood in Bs old si 
holding a8 other’s hand and lookin 
other's eyes as we said our last words. — 
“T want to write to you, Nell,” he sai 
riedly. ‘‘I—I—for God’s sake, Nelly, let. 
hear about her. I shall go mad out there | 
if I don’ t get some word ; let me wee 


fool p> he atataaian out, with a 
spreading over his sunbrowned face, “y 
me everything, good or bad, won a a 
wouldn’t ask it of you, Nelly, if I wasn’t 
you were the pt friend in the work 
of us.” 
He looked in my face with his straigh 
pleading eyes, such a great entreaty in 
would have drawn me to death for hi 
for hers just then. 


‘“God bless you ; you’re a dear ae : 

He had my two hands in his, and the qui 
warm strain of his clasp almost crushed t! 
can feel it vet. And there was a dizzy, hur urT 
glance into the blue depths of those fair, 
eyes, and a dream of saying “G@epaenns 
Archie was gone. If I had known ! _ 

And then came speeding from the West th 
letters that were not for me, though they 
my name upon their covers. 

They were written in snatches from _ 
sometimes a pencil scribbling, jotted do 
the very march ; they were full of vivi 
sketches of that wild, perilous life—pie 
plain and valley and mountain-pass ; stori 
skirmish and pursuit and danger and adven: 
and something more. 

Something that other eyes ‘ae mine 
read with tears in them, and read ove 
again ; little scraps that were sometim 
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the sheet and carried away, laid next to a warm, 
quick-beating little heart. 

And the answers that hurried back — well, 
they were what he most desired, no more. 

They told him all he cared to know; they 
were full of one girl’s life, and that was not 
mine. 

Sometimes I craved—God knows how passion- 
ately—to pour out just a little of my own heart’s 
fullness to him ; sometimes the very words slip- 
ped from my pen, bits of my own individual story, 
my own thoughts, and my own restless feelings ; 
but those letters never went—ah, no! I was to 
“‘tell him about Birdie,’’ that was all; and I 
told him no more, accordingly. 

And one by one the weeks slid along Time’s 
string ; the year slipped away, and another one 
came in, and Archie and I wrote on, with little 
change at first in the tone of those sweet, sweet 
“love letters ’’ and their grave answers. 

But at last I began to tell him how Birdie was 
not so well as she used to be, not quite so bright ; 
and how out of this shadow of fear I thought 
some hope for him was springing. And one day 
there was a little message from Birdie herself, 
the first one : 

“Tell Archie that mother asked me to-day 
where he was, and whether I ever heard from 
him.’’ 

I knew that ‘‘ mother’’ was giving away when 
the little girl told me that, with her brown eyes 
‘shining, and the old-time smile dimpling round 
her mouth already. 

Iwas almost sure of it then as I was three 
weeks later, when a wild scrap of a letter came 
from Kansas—a scrawl that covered twenty lines 
only, to say that Mrs. Allen had written to him, 
and 

Well, he was the happiest fellow in creation— 
he was the luckiest—he adored Mrs. Allen from 
the bottom of his heart, and he believed he loved 
all the world that minute, and he had just writ- 
ten to his darling little girl, and couldn’t say 
any more except that he was ‘‘sincerely and 
gratefully, Archie.’’ 

And the ‘‘ darling little girl,’’ with a thick let- 
ter next her heart instead of a poor scrap of pa- 
per torn away, came running to tell the story 
over again to ‘‘dear Nell’’; to tell me how 
mother was so kind, and Archie and she were so 
happy now, and how she supposed 
I should have been happy, too, should I not? 
IT used to say to myself that I would have died 
to give him his heart’s desire, and I could do no 
less than thank God, surely, when another hand 
helped him to the blessing ! 
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I thanked God for his sake ; but it was enough 
for me to be thankful, was it not? He could not 
require that I should be glad? 

There were no more letters from the West for 
me. They came, but I never read them now ; 
only once in a while somebody else remembered 
to give me a message. 

‘“ Archie sends his love to Nell, and says he’s 
an ungrateful fellow not to write, but she under- 
stands how it is, doesn’t she? And really his 
letters must have been a tremendous bore.’’ 

Birdie was very busy now ; she was working 
all day long on muslin and embroideries, and 
dainty little suits—not too gay, for they were to 
be worn out on the frontier. 

You would haye thought that she could 
scarcely find time to answer those letters, and 
yet every other day she walked to the post-office 
to slip in a voluminous package. 

And in spite of sewing like a little work- 
woman, she grew rosy and round again surpris- 
ingly fast; there was a motive now for her to 
improve and grow strong, for she must ‘‘ look 
like herself’? by the end of May, when Captain 
Kershaw was to take a furlough and spend a 
week at Lakeside, and when he went back again 
he was to carry with him such a very large share 
of the sunshine that brightened the Allen house. 

She was so happy, and she loved him so—I 
am sure she loved him. She had no misgivings 
or fears. I know she never shrank from the 
thought of hardship or danger, or the lonely life 
away in that wild, unsettled country. 

As the time came nearer I think she was only 
more and more glad in a deeper, quieter way, 
and she used to come and sit with me in the 
late afternoon, and talk, not so much of herself 
as of him; and of what she hoped their life 
would be; it was such a comfort to talk to me, 
she said, because I was fond of him. 

And May came with the little young moon, 
whose perfect round should not be filled before 
Archie claimed his treasure. 

Birdie’s pretty labors were nearly finished ; 
the last day’s work upon the wedding fineries 
had come, and it chanced for me to drop in 
when the last ‘‘ trying on’’ was in process, and 
Birdie stood, laughing and redder than any rose, 
in the midst of a cloud of snow-white tulle, ad- 
mired by half a dozen women. 

“‘Tsn’t it sweet ?’’? ‘‘ Doesn’t she look like a 
picture 2’? ‘‘ How do you like it, Nell?’ asked 
Archie’s little girl, turning her dancing, brown 
eyes on me and smiling under her vail. ‘‘ The 
loopings will come here, you know—apple-blos- 
soms and lilies-of-the-valley,’’ explains an of- 
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. ficious handmaiden, from her knees; ‘‘and this 
will be caught-up with a spray—so——”’ 

The hall-door slams and shakes the house. 

““There’s Tom with the mail !”’ cries the little 
white statue, posing as if for flight. ‘Oh, run, 
somebody, and get my letter! Mother, run and 
ask him, won’t you?’ 

Tom’s shrill, boy’s 
hall. 

'“Where’s mother? I say, there’s been a 
fight! Where’s Birdie?’ And then somebody 
stops him, wildly—just one breath too late, for 
he had time to finish his shouted sentence, and 
we all had ears to hear it: ‘‘ And Captain Ker- 
shaw’s killed !”’ 

** Archie’s little girl!’ never in this world ! 
Never, never, never ! 

She heard it all—every word ! She would hear 
it, and we had neither heart nor power to keep 
it from her. All the meagre, heart-sickening 
story of the fight. ‘‘Only a skirmish,’’ they 
called it, but brief and hot as it was, it left only 
dead men lying along the swell of the gray di- 
vide, and among the dead lay Archie, my love— 
her lover! Archie, whose fair face no eyes 
would linger over more, whose bonny curls no 
little hand should touch—not even the kind 
earth cover. 

She saw it in the dark and in the sunshine, 
everywhere—that horror! I held her in my 
arms all that night, and she cried and moaned 
that it would not leave her—that she could not 
remember him alive ; she only saw him dead—a 
dreadful thing for the cruel, broad sun to shine 
upon. 

““T shall always see it just the same till I die ! 
Oh, I wish they had not told it! I wish I were 
dead ! Oh, Archie, Archie ! why don’t you come 
and take me !’’ ; 

So, all that long night and many and many a 
night and day to come. And it was always I 
who sat by her bed. She would have no one 
else. 

‘Nelly cared for him,’’ and so it was Nelly’s 
hand that she held, and Nellv’s breast that she 
cried on. For she could cry! The gift of tears 
was given her, when my eyes were as dry as my 
heart, and that ‘‘lay in me as an ash in the 
fire.’’ 

Do you think my story should end here? End, 
perhaps, with a green grave in June, and a 
bridal vail folded over a white little face that no 
more tears can disfigure? I draw the curtain 


voice sounds from the 


before Birdie’s sick-bed, and shut out from her 
bitter moanings, her passion of outpoured grief 
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and love, and all the world—old utterance of a 
woman’s broken heart. 

How soon it heals again, that wonderful 
epitome of all strength and weakness ! 

When I push the curtain aside once more, 
Birdie’s little heart has a scar two years old, and 
you could scarcely see the place where it was 
wounded so sorely one blossomy May day. 

* * * * * * 

“Ts that you, Nell?” 

I walk into Birdie’s own room, and see her 
start and thrust out of sight in her workbox 
something that she was staring at very eagerly 
when I first opened the door. 

Birdie wears a pink ribbon in her black braids 
this summer, and her old ‘‘half-mourning”’ ~ 
dresses are brightened up with gay little knots 
here and there. And I half think, but ve never 
said it to myself before—— _ I put the thought 
out of sight, as I kiss her, and will not grant it 
a place at all. 

I wonder why the brown eyes are so shy of 
mine this morning! ‘There she sits, spoiling a 
bit of braided cloth with unsteady little fingers, 
and pricking herself with the needle twenty 
times. 

She scarcely looks up at me once, and she 
talks to me in an odd, fitful way, with her 
thoughts a thousand miles distant, I should 
think. 

And I, glancing round the room, puzzled for 
a minute over something. The room, surely, as 
well as Birdie, is unlike itself ! 

“Why, where——” 

She looks up, with her cheeks aflame, and her 
eyes follow mine to a vacant place on the wall. 

“T_T took it down,’’ she stammers; and 
then she lets the work drop suddenly. ‘‘ Nelly, 
I suppose you haven't a bit of respect left for 
me, have you?”’ 

She says it half in jest, half in earnest ; and 
my eyes turn from the vacant space to meet 
hers, with the thought—that is a full-grown 
knowledge now—trising clear and distinct be- 
tween us. 

“Nell?” 

She slips down on her knees by me—it is an 
old trick of hers—and hides her face in my lap. 

‘Nell, don’t you remember? I—I used to 
wonder why Archie didn’t fall in love with you! 
I wonder—I think—you cared a great deal for 
him, didn’t you? I think it would have been 
so much better-—for him—if he had !”” 

‘«And for you, Birdie?” 

‘‘T—oh, I always said I was silly. I—you 
know half the girls in Lakeside say that I’m en- 
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gaged,’’ she hurries out, laughing nervously, 
“Cand tease me about him !’’ 

“T never believe them,’ I say, quietly, but I 
lift her head so that I can see her face. 

And daring me with her brown eyes—the 
laughing, tender, lovely eyes that Archie loved— 
she answers : ‘‘ You have guessed it all, I know.’’ 
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The leaves are falling, and the year has grown 
old. Out on Archie’s grave the matted grass 
must be dry and withered, and there are no 
flowers there—not one. I wonder if he, listen- 
ing over the river in/the white-walled city of 
God, can hear the ringing of Birdie’s wedding 
bells ? 


THERE is a portion of the old foundation wall 
of Solomon’s Temple in Jerusalem still stand- 
ing, and to this there clings a religious feeling 


medan; but it is in connection with a purely 
Jewish ceremony or custom that I wish to speak 
of the ancient wall in this article. 

Access is easily had to it on the outer side 
of the inclosure, occupied by the Mosque of 
‘Omar, which is built over the traditional rock of 
sacrifice whereon Abraham would have offered 
up Isaac but for divine intervention, and from 
which Mohammed is said to have ascended to 
heaven, the rock itself being stayed from follow- 
ing the prophet by the hand of the angel Ga- 
briel, the imprint of the hand on the rock being 
‘shown to credulous believers to this day. 

A narrow lane, scarcely more than ten feet 
wide, runs at the base of the old wall, and here, 
for a space of about two hundred feet, come the 
Jews to wail over the loss of their holy city on 
Fridays, and upon days just preceding any of 
their great feasts or fasts; as, for instance, the 
Passover or the Feast of Tabernacles. Nomi- 
nally they come to lament and pray, and read 
their religious books, and many of them do all 
these things, but many more of them come for 
quite a different purpose, and think less of the 
loss of Jerusalem than of gain to themselves, the 
time being mostly devoted to barter and sale, 
and retailing the latest gossip of the quarter. 
Imagine a long stretch of wall, fifty feet high, 
composed of great, gray stones, each many feet in 
length and evidently of great thickness ; grass 
and weeds growing between the chinks at the 
top, and the lower portions worn smooth by the 
long continued pressing of hands and of lips to 
its once hard and rough surface. Close to this 
wall, with their faces almost touching, stand 
men and women closely packed together in a 
long line, praying and wailing, their faces anx- 
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ious, their eyes filled with tears, and now and then 
their glances turned to the clear, blue sky above, 
as if half expecting to see the promised Messiah 
coming out of the heavens to restore to them 
their ancient glory and the city which they have 
lost—it maybe, forever. Old men and youths, 
gray beards and striplings, young girls and 
shriveled old women crowd each other, and for 
hours this singular ceremony. continues. 

I must confess that upon my first visit to the 
Jews’ wailing place, as this part of the old wall 
is called, I was greatly impressed by the double 
line of mourners, one at the wall, the other op- 
posite it, along the wall forming the backs of 
houses, bazaars or workshops. The grief of 
those gathered there seemed real, their tears 
genuine, their sorrow most sincere, and I felt 
that I had no right to stand there and stare at 
them, nor to treat their religious custom as if it 
were a play, or an exhibition of some sort. I 
know that I could not do it, at all events, and 
that I turned away with a lump in my throat 
and tears starting to my own eyes, feeling that 
before I was aware I might myself be lamenting 
the loss of Jerusalem. I simply walked away 
and stood aloof, while the others of our party 
stared and asked questions to their hearts’ con- 
tent. 

Repetition dulls the senses, however, and [ he- 
lieve that if I went very often to the Jews’ wail- 
ing place on a Friday afternoon I would soon 
become thoroughly hardened and come to regard 
the exhibition as merely one of the stock shows 
of the town, and no more to be believed in than 
are the traditional holy places that are shown to 
the devout visitor, each one guaranteed to be the 
actual place where this or that event in biblical 
history took place, the information being usually 
accepted as thoroughly authentic. 

On my second visit to the wailing place of the 
Jews, two years after my first, it was with en- 
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tirely different emotions that I approached the 
place. I went armed with a camera with which 
to catch a few character studies and what pictur- 
esque bits there might be flitting about, resolv- 
ing to hold my tears in check until I pressed the 
button a few times and caught something worth 
remembering in the future. 

There was really no occasion to dam up the 
lachrymee flood, and it was entirely unnecessary 
to force back my emotions so as to be perfectly 
calm and passive. There was really nothing to be 
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plaiting the hair, so that it shall be more shiny 
and redolent of pomade than ever before since 
the time of David. 

Moving about among the mourners and keep- 
ing a particular lookout for strangers, whom 
they regard as their legitimate prey, were beg- 
gars—the lame, the halt and the blind—some 
with an excuse for asking alms and others with 
none, except that it was the easiest way to make 
aliving. There are, however, six thousand pro- 
fessional beggars in Jerusalem, and the field is 
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sensitive about. Men in broad-brimmed hats and 
long coats, with oily faces and curling ear-locks, 
stood by the wall and groaned and muttered 
most perfunctorily. Sleek-faced women, wearing 
their whitest kerchiefs and their gayest head- 
dresses, sat on comfortable stools, holding their 
books in their laps, gossiping most amicably 
with their neighbors, retailing the latest scandal 
or news of the quarter, doing faney work like any 
Christian girl at a summer resort, or taking note 
of some new and particularly flamboyant design 
in neckerchiefs, or some fin de siecle method of 


so crowded that it is no longer possible for any 
one to make a decent living by begging in the 
holy city. The rabbis sought out the strangers 
also, selling them brass money to be given in 
charity, and afterward redeemed by them when 
presented in sufficient quantities, offering chairs 
to the ladies—for a consideration—and selling 
nails at a half-frane apiece. In short, the cere- 
mony seemed to be made the occasion for mak- 
ing as much money as possible, and the gaily 
dressed women and the picturesque men, some 
in bright velvet gowns, with big, fur-trimmed 


hats, seemed only a part of the exhibition, and 
one could not but think that those who wailed 


‘the loudest and shed the most tears were the star 


performers and received the largest salaries. 
There is a tradition of belief among the Jews 
that if one leaves the city he is sure to return some 
day if he will only drive a nail in the chinks of 
the temple wall, this nail being something which 
binds him to his native city: These nails are 
drawn out and sold to strangers, and, the rustier 
the nail and the more difficult it is to be drawn, 
the better price it commands. If the tradition 
holds good, however, I know of one poor Jew 
who will never return, and he must have been 
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sure of it, too, by the way that spike was driven 
in. 

The long, high wall, the groups of picturesque 
men and women, the life, the motion, the shift- 
ing color, the many changes of the scene will al- 
ways be remembered, but only as a show ; never 
as a religious ceremonial to impress the mind and 
heart with its recollection, for long habit has taken 
away what seriousness the custom might once 
have had, while the commercial spirit so greatly 
in evidence cannot but remind one that not far 
away—almost on this very site, in fact—the 
Master once said: ‘‘ Ye have made my house a 
den of thieves.” 
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five thousand souls, the 
town of Delahanna could 
boast of but one family of 
whom it might truthfully 
be said that they dined ; 
of the other inhabitants 
it could be more properly 
recorded that they stoked their food, except on 
the occasions, unhappily not rare, when Dela- 
hanna went supperless to bed. 

The town was not a pretty one, in spite of the 
fact that it lay in the heart of a country famed 
for its noble beauty of scenery. The only house 
worthy the name in the place commanded, in- 
deed, one of the finest views in America, but the 
hill on which it stood quite shut off this noble 
prospect from the dwellers in the cabins and cot- 
tages which were huddled closely together near 
the two entrances to the great mine, whose under- 
ground labyrinths of avenues were the thorough- 
fares best known to the men and boys of Dela- 
hanna. 

The present owner of the big house on the hill 
was a sad and lonely widower, who, in his grief 
for the death of his young wife, would gladly 
have turned his back on Delahanna forever. But 
the vast interests in which his whole fortune, as 
well as that of his mother and sisters, was in- 
volved, made his presence at the mines abso- 
lutely necessary ; and, after all, the battle with 
sorrow and loneliness can be fought out as well 
in one place as another; and travelers to the 
ends of the earth in search of forgetfulness have, 
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I suppose, been often appalled to find their own 
particular ghosts stalking the streets of ancient 
cities or sitting on the tombs of buried kings. 

And of late Henry Weston had been blessed 
with the companionship of his favorite: sister, 
who had cheerfully given up her pleasant city 
home, full of varied interests and friendships, to 
share her brother’s lonely existence in an isolated 
country house. 

But Alice Weston possessed a rare power ‘of 
adaptability, and she was soon quite at home 
and quietly contented in her new surroundings ; 
she had not been in Delahanna a month before 
she knew every man, woman and child in the 
place. 

“How did you do it, Alice?’ asked her 
brother, wonderingly, as, driving through the 
town one day with his sister, they were greeted 
by smiles and nods on all sides. 

Alice laughed. ‘‘Oh! I began by making 
friends with the babies,’’ she said. ‘‘ No mother 
can resist that, you know ; and so I soon came to 
know all the women. The men are shyer’’?— 
and she sighed, a little as they passed a group of 
miners who had gathered in the road, and who 
stepped aside in sullen silence for her brother’s 
high-stepping horses to pass. 

A moment later a turn in the road brought 
them in view of a young man on a bicycle, who, 
at sight of them, increased his speed and was 
soon standing beside them in the road, flushed 
and panting with pleasure and excitement. 

‘Tt has come, Miss Alice !’’ he exclaimed, in- 
dicating, with a wave of his hand, a heavy wagon 
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which was approaching. ‘‘I was on my way to 
the house to offer my services as instructor to the 
Queen of the Cycle Track,’’ and he raised his 
cap from his damp curls with mock solemnity. 

As the wagon drew nearer, Alice caught a 
glimpse of the shining spokes and polished frame 
of a woman’s wheel. 

“Fal !’ she exclaimed, turning to her brother 
with glistening eyes. ‘‘And so this is the sur- 
prise which you promised me for my birthday ?’’ 

“You must not thank me,”’ said her brother, 
smiling at her pleasure for the first time in many 
months ; ‘‘it was entirely Bryan’s idea. Ever 
since you came he has been telling me it was my 
duty to get you a wheel ; and as he has promised 
to take all the responsibility of teaching you to 
ride, I herewith hand you over to his care.”’ 

Alice held out her hand with frank cordiality 
to the young superintendent of the mines, who 
flushed with pleasure. 

“*T accept the charge,’’ he said, with sudden 
seriousness. ‘‘ When shall we begin, Miss Alice?”’ 

“* Now—to-day—at once !’’ she cried ; and she 
sprang from the carriage to examine her new pos- 
session with critical eagerness. 

She threw a pleasant nod to the driver of the 
wagon. ‘‘How is your wife to-day, Grady?’ 
she asked, kindly. 

**Oh, she and the baby are picking up quite 
wonderful, thanks to you, Miss Weston,’’ said 
the man. 

**T see you have given him work again,”’ said 
Alice, in a low voice, to the superintendent, as 
they bent together over the wheel. 

‘“Yes,’’ he replied, frowning a little. ‘I had 
not the heart to refuse him, knowing that his 
family were actually starving; but I fear there 
will be trouble when the men at the mines hear 
of it. I believe my predecessor had to run for 
his life for taking on a non-union man in the 
same way. Well, they will find I am not to be 
so easily frightened.”’ 

He threw back his head with a tightening of 
the corners of his mouth, which Alice had never 
seen before ; and he left her side for a moment 
to speak to her brother. Alice could not hear 
what they said, but she noticed that they glanced 
now and then at the unconscious driver of the 
wagon, who was assisting her in her eager haste 
to unbox the new wheel. 

“Hello |’? said Bryan, suddenly ; ‘‘ there goes 
the whistle—I must be off. Good-bye, Miss 
Alice, for the present. How will four o’clock 
suit you for a lesson?” 

And Alice had barely time to nod a smiling 
assent before the wheel and its rider were flying 
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but her visiting among the miners had made 
many things clear to her, and she understood 
quite fully the risk which the superintendent 
ran in insisting upon his liberty to hire whom 
he chose to work in the mines. 

One beautiful evening, late in September, 
Alice was on the lawn in front of the house en- 
joying a royal sunset of purple and gold. She 
was alone, for her brother was absent on a busi- 
ness journey, and so occupied was she with her 
own thoughts that she started at the sound of 
footsteps behind her. It was the superintend- 
ent, and Alice’s quick eye detected at once that 
he was tired and anxious. 

“Well, it has come !”’ he said, with a harsh 
laugh, as she turned to greet him. ‘‘The men 
have struck !”’ 

Alice was not surprised, for she was aware of 
the growing disaffection among the miners; she 
held out her hand with ready sympathy. 

“Does Hal know ?’’ she asked. 

““Yes—I telegraphed him at once,’’ said 
Bryan. ‘‘I’m sorry it should haye happened 
in his absence,’’ he added, gloomily. 

‘“My brother trusts you implicitly,’’ said 
Alice, quickly. She realized the gravity of the 
situation, and listened with anxious attentive- 
ness to the details of Bryan’s meeting with the 
representatives of the miners. 

*“T have promised to go to Philadelphia to- 
morrow to try and patch up matters with the 
labor leaders there,’’ he said ; ‘‘and I will do 
my best to arrange some sort of a compromise 
with them.” 

He tried to speak hopefully, and Alice met his 
smile bravely, but her heart was sick with fore- 
boding, for she knew—better, perhaps, than 
Bryan himself—that many of the strikers bore 
him a personal grudge for his bold stand in re- 
taining the man Grady, and she feared their 
vengeance, 

Nevertheless, with a woman’s tact she endeav- 
ored gradually to divert their talk that evening 
into pleasanter channels, and she succeeded so 
well that, when Bryan left her, she could hear 
him whistling cheerfully as he swung along the 
road to his lodgings. 

The next day Alice was restless and ill at ease; 
she tried hard to busy herself with household 
tasks, but her mind kept reverting to the situa- 
tion at the mines, and at length, the atmosphere 
of the lonely house becoming unbearable, she 
decided to go for a ride on her wheel. 

The days were growing perceptibly shorter, 
and as she left the house the sun was just set- 
Alice chose an 
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unfrequented road which skirted the town, for 
she dreaded to see the evidences of idleness and 
discontent which she knew would be too plainly 
visible among the miners ; nevertheless, the way 
she had chosen was a lonely one, and she was 
glad when just ahead of her she descried the 
figure of a young girl, the daughter of the fore- 
man at the mines, whom she had once befriend- 
ed. At the sound of the wheel just behind her 
the girl started violently, and when she turned 
Alice was surprised to see that she was very pale, 
and that she had been erying. 

“Why, Lizzie, I am so sorry to have startled 
you !”’ she said, kindly. 

““Oh, Miss Weston !’’ said the girl, ‘‘it wasn’t 
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She paused in such evident distress that Alice 
laid her hand on herarm, and asked, gently: ‘Is 
your trouble anything that you can tell me? Per- 
haps I might help you.” 

The girl still hesitated and looked fearfully 
about ; but the silence of the lonely road seemed 
to reassure her, and she broke forth impetu- 
ously : 

‘‘Oh, Miss Weston! I must tell you, for per- 
haps there is yet time to save him !’ 

‘Time for what ?—save who?’ asked Alice, 
puzzled and vaguely alarmed. 

“Mr. Bryan,’ said the girl, and she went on 
speaking in a frightened whisper: ‘‘I was pick- © 
ing berries in the field just back of the cemetery, 
about an hour ago, and two men came and sat 
down on the other side of the hedge. They 
looked to be tramps, and, as they did not see 
me, I kept quite still, thinking they might go 
away, but they began to talk, and I heard them 
say Oh, Miss Weston! It was too dread- 
ful ?’? And she covered her face with her trem- 
bling hands. 

‘“Go on!’ said Alice, almost sternly. 

“They said,’’? continued the girl, ‘‘as how 
they couldn’t go on as they was, meaning, I sup- 
pose, that they was tired and hungry. They 
said they must get money somehow, and then 
one of them told how he had heard from the 
strikers that Mr. Bryan was coming on the train 
from Philadelphia at eight o’clock with the 
money to pay off the men, and the other tramp 
swore a terrible oath, and said they must get 
that money, and then they went on to plan how 
they was to hide in the woods near the station, 
and when Mr. Bryan would come through on 
his wheel (for they seemed to know all about 
his custom) they was to shoot at him a2 

The girl paused shuddering, and Alice shud- 
dered, too, and grew suddenly faint and dizzy. 
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She was quite sure that Lizzie had repeated the 
conversation of the two ruffians exactly as she had 
heard it, and she realized that there was no time 
to lose. Glancing at her watch, she saw that it 
was after seven and already growing dusk. It 
would be quite dark in less than an hour, when 
Bryan’s train would be due at the station, which 
was three miles from the town, and the road 
from which led, as the girl had said, through a 
lonely wood, almost unfrequented after nightfall. 
Bryan was quite sure to be alone, and Alice 
knew that it was his custom to bring the money 
for the men’s wages in a small hand-satchel, 
which he would fasten on the handle-bar of his 
wheel. It was this booty which the would-be 
assassins were after, and Alice shuddered as she 
pictured the lonely rider entering the thick dark- 
ness of the wood where the two tramps were al- 
ready, perhaps, lying in wait for him. 

‘‘T must save him—there is no one else to do 
it,’’ she told herself, with a strange exultation in 
the thought which revealed to her in a flash the 
secret of her own heart. 

- Fully nerved to her task, she sprang to her 
feet and spoke to the still trembling girl with 
firm decision : 

“You must go back home at once, Lizzie,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ Tell your father just what you have 
told me. He will know best what to do about 
the tramps. Meanwhile I will ride to the sta- 
tion and meet Mr. Bryan. We can easily come 
around by the longer way from the station, and 
thus escape the men; but I must start at once, 
for there is not a moment to be lost.” 

She again consulted her watch. Time had 
flown while the girls talked, and there was barely 
time to reach the station by the longer way, by 
which she hoped to persuade Bryan to return. 
For one moment Alice hesitated, but she dared 
not risk the chance of arriving too late, and she 
decided to take the shorter cut to the station, 
which led through the woods where the tramps 
must already be in hiding. 

““They have not time to bother me,’’ she told 
herself bravely, and, mounting her wheel, she 
sped along the narrow road which led into the 
highway. 

The wheel seemed to share its rider’s anxiety, 
for it fairly flew under the pressure of her feet 
upon the pedals. Faster and faster she went, 
gaining courage from the exhilaration of rapid 
motion. And now the fatal wood lay before her. 
Alice bent low over the handle-bar, and, with 
bated breath and half-closed eyes, she glided 
into the deep shadow of the trees. Swiftly and 
silently she rode, scarcely daring to glance to 
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“You are tired, and I must see some of the men 
before I sleep.”’ 

He lingered a moment, however, and in the 
‘faint light from the house they could see each 
other’s faces as they had not been able to do in 
the darkness. Both were very pale, and when 
Alice laid her hand in his at parting, Bryan felt 
it tremble, and he held it for a moment gently 
in his own. 

““Miss Weston,”’ he said, a trifle unsteadily, 
“do not think that I do not appreciate the sery- 
ice you have rendered me to-night. You have 
saved my life, and—Alice—that life is yours 
henceforth, if you will take it.” 

He paused a moment, but Alice did not speak. 

““T am waiting, dear,’ he said, quietly— 
‘“waiting for your answer.” 

Alice raised her head, and she was no longer 
pale, but rosy red. 

“Not to-night !’’ she cried. ‘‘But you shall 
have my answer—when the strike is over.”’ 

She ran lightly up the steps, and fell, laugh- 
ing and sobbing, into her brother’s arms. 

Henry Weston had returned home late in the 
afternoon, to be met by strange news. The girl 
Lizzie had startled the village by her tale, and 
in the excitement which followed the strike and 
its causes sank into comparative insignificance. 
Bryan’s danger seemed to have awakened all 
the men’s loyalty and affection for him. 
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“*T tell you what, men,’’ said one of their 
leaders, ‘‘the worst part about this business is, 
that if Mr. Bryan had been robbed and mur- 
dered, the strikers would have been the first to 
be suspected of having done it ; and I don’t be- 
lieve there is a man in the mines who would 
do Mr. Bryan a bad turn, not even since this 
strike.”’ 

There was a low murmur of assent, and the 
men at once organized a party to search the 
woods for the two tramps, who were well known 
by sight in the village, but they had already 
made good their escape and were neyer seen in 
Delahanna again. 

Alice awoke next morning with a strange feeling 
of happiness, whose causes she dared not trust her- 
self to analyze. She did not see Bryan until to- 
ward evening, when he came up the drive on his 
wheel. 

It had been a busy day at the mines, and 
he was warm and tired, but at sight of Alice 
he waved his cap in token of victory. He 
jumped from his wheel beside her, and seized 
both her hands in his own. 

““Alice,’’? he cried, breathlessly, ‘‘the strike 
is over, and Oh, my darling !’’ 

With a little cry of joy he folded her in his 
arms, for before he had finished speaking he had 
read the answer to his question in her truthful 
eyes. 


AN HOUR AGO. 
By HAROLD WHITAKER. 


You know how when the world is gray, 
Still lurks the sun-warmth in the air, 
That almost, closing eyes, you may 
Still feel the unsunk orb is there. 


So in this empty place her word, 

That last word of farewell, still rings ; 
And yet an hour ago ’twas heard ; 

An hour ago, the end of things! 


*Twas broken then, our binding chain, 
An hour ago—and she is gone; 

She said it, “‘ne’er to meet again”’; 
An hour ago, ‘‘all past and done.’ 


I know the place is desolate, 

And yet it seems somehow she’s here, 
And I can plead against my fate, 

Give word for word, and tear for tear. 


Yes, I could answer now, could prove 
’Twas slander—tale of lying foe; 
And yet no word my lips could move 

To utter then—an hour ago. 


Hark! hark! the lark at heaven's 
gate sings, 


And Phabus ’ gins arise, 


His steeds to water at those springs 
On chalice d flowers that lies ; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 


To ope their golden eyes: 
With everything that pretty is, 
My lady sweet, arise ; 
Arise, arise! 


Drawn by G. E. Moira . 
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“UNDER. THE RED ROBES 


CAST OF CHARACTERS : 


Gil de Berault....... REO COE William Faversham 
LRG XE LIK ble, 5 oe Oe J. EK. Dodson 
Henri de Cocheforét.... Nee ee Weg Harkins 
IVVESIno just: Gs) Leto) 22 oft ee Charles Mason 
IMe DPSS hi” Ngee ee Herbert Ayling 
Captain Larolle............... ...J. Lee Finney 
OVEMUCIAT Uetetits <<less oe. use ‘ ..Robert Edeson 
PAIMBNEONMASEESIVIMG = «if cle cle c sc ba wees acces Kk. Y. Backus 
MGlovinsstaacicys ea». 2 Sera ..W. H. Crompton 
SIRO UII de ies haces te ess oe , ..G. Cornish Pearce 
ETOP AUPE erie cvs nid ss. 5 - See ...... Louis Grisell 
AWEALIERS On. ¢ Sgn Go IOC Se ane ee Edward Wonn 
ranclords wzie wes se een ..Richard Brinton 
WWOOTKCO POLI. 5 le. cao ts. ..Frank MeGlynn 
ieenee de\Gocheforét.. 2.02.0... cce de eke ee Viola Allen 


Madame de Cocheforét. .. . 
Madame Zaton............. 


...--Ida Conquest 
bis cae Jane Harwar 


BSEIZEUUC Ay Nut jas Sei= = So LAS t a ee Helen Gail 
\ WUHAN Je oe .....Genevieve Redman 


TuosE who have read Stanley Weyman’s novel, 
“*Under the Red Robe,”’ will know the story of 


the play by that name with which Charles Froh- 
man’s Empire Theatre Stock Company opened 
its season in New York City. For the benefit of 
those who have not yet read the book it may be 
well to give a brief outline of the plot. Gil de 
Berault is a young swash-buckler, who gets into a 
duel over a game of cards in a Paris gaming 
house. He kills his man, and ‘is caught red- 
handed by Cardinal Richelieu, who has made a 
law against duelling. The young man is con- 
demned to death, but his life is spared on 
condition that he act as a spy and bring as a 
prisoner to the Cardinal a rebel nobleman in the 
Pyrenees, Henri de Cocheforét. 
ignoble and perilous mission, but de Berault ac- 
cepts it and starts off. He enters the chateau of 
the nobleman as a friendly visitor, and is about 
to be successful in his undertaking, when, having 
fallen in love with de Cocheforét’s sister, he is 
transformed from a spy to a loyal lover, and his 
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better nature so rebels against his mission that 
he refuses to carry out the schemes of the crafty 
Cardinal. He returns to Paris without his pris- 
oner, and Richeliew eventually pronounces a 
benediction upon the two sweethearts. 

Edward Rose, who dramatized the play from 
Stanley Weyman’s novel, has done his work 
well. While he has followed the book very 
carefully, he has selected only the best situations, 
and has not hesitated to add a little here and 
there with his customary skill to increase its 
dramatic effect. The result is an admirable ro- 
mantic melodrama. 

The Empire Company is as good as usual in 
the new play. The leading members this season 
are William Faversham, whose interpretation of 
the part of Gil de Berault is excellent, and 
Viola Allen, who makes a perfectly satisfactory 
Renee de Cocheforét. Among the others of the 
company, J. E. Dodson, as Richelieu, is par- 
ticularly noticeable. 


“ROMEO AND JULIET,” 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York, was the scene 
last month of beautiful 
stage productions by those young and talented 


some exceptionally 
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JULIA MARLOWE. 
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JULIA MARLOWE AS ‘‘ BEATRICE’? IN ‘f MUCH ADO 
ABOUT NOTHING.”’ 


players — Julia Marlowe and Robert Taber. 
‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’ was given the first week, 
and proved a most satisfactory and artistic 
performance. Although still a young woman, 
Miss Marlowe is an accomplished actress, and 
the part of Juliet seems to suit her more than any 
other réle she has essayed, and this can also be 
said of Mr. Taber’s Romeo. They have made an 
excellent impression in these characters, and the 
production in New York shows that they have 
been encouraged by the plaudits showered upon 
them to improve themselves in many ways. 
Seldom have the pretty sentimental scenes in 
‘‘Romeo and Juliet’? been presented in as ro- 
mantic and picturesque a manner. ; 

Julia Marlowe has recently added two new 
plays to her repertoire : ‘‘ Romola,”’ written by 
Elwyn A. Barron, from George Eliot’s novel, 
and ‘‘ For Bonnie Prince Charlie,’ an adaptation 
of Coppé’s ‘‘ Les Jacobites.” 

The play from George Eliot’s masterpiece has 
been well constructed and picturesquely staged. 
It is a very satisfactory production. The Tabers 
spent a month in Florence, in order to catch the 
atmosphere of the city and to study the costumes 
of the contadini; and as Mr. Taber personally 
superintended the staging of the play, the cor- 
rectness of the costumes and the scenes, of which 
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there are many excellent ones, is assured. Miss 
Marlowe and Mr. Taber are even better, in some 
instances, in this new play than they are in 
“Romeo and Juliet,’’ and the other members of 
the company seem to have a full appreciation of 
Italian character. 


MARGARET MATHER’S “CYMBELINE.” 


CAST OF CHARACTERS : 


(OS 21 100G) Ae eee eee William McVay 
(loiter. ss 55:0 a8tG 0c Oe eee Albert Bruning 
Posthumus Leonatus.............. William Courtleigh 
Ui borilit®),., 263 0 cee Cee H. A. Weaver 
COMME LOIS... CO Se oe J. H. Kolker 
AMS ST 8 GE ee Walter Stewart 
Loon). 9. Set err Lynn Pratt 
TES Cait (0 A SO eee ar BE. J. Henley 
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INS 0G. 5355 AS Ae William Redmund 
(OO PENN Cs 15S rr M. V. de Silke 
COGS, so Sc A SOR Stee eee Mrs. Thomas Barry 
INS iat 335020 e Ee Florence Wallack 
MTORR srese si c\s oes view vis cies ies Margaret Mather 


One of the most gorgeous stage-productions of 
the season is that of Margaret Mather’s version 
of ‘‘ Cymbeline,’’ which was given at Wallack’s 
Theatre, New York, in February, and is now on 
its travels through the country. It is a succes- 
sion of beautiful pictures, displayed with un- 
stinting liberality. There are at least twenty 
changes of scenery and fifteen different scenes, 
all elaborately arranged and painted, while the 
costumes are both magnificent and numerous. 
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It is a long time since ‘‘ Cymbeline’’ was pre- 


viously produced on the stage, and never in such 
a sumptuous manner. Much money, and at the 
same time a great deal of taste, has been ex- 
pended to make this revival a memorable one, 
and the result certainly justifies the outlay. In 
spectacular effects it challenges comparison with 
the Shakespearean plays of Henry Irving and 
Augustin Daly. But while it often equals, and 
sometimes surpasses the productions of these ex- 
perienced managers from a pictorial standpoint, 
it falls far short of them dramatically, as there 
is no Irving or Ada Rehan in Miss Mather’s 
company. Still, the characters are not illy por- 
trayed. Miss Mather does not make a perfect 
Imogen, but then few, if any, actresses could ever 
hope to reach perfection with such a trying and 
exacting réle. She does, however, give a very 
charming and graceful personation. At times 
she rises to a full appreciation of the part, and 
has little of the studied and mechanical manner 
that now and then characterizes her acting. 

Much could be said in praise of the Jachimo of 
E. J. Henley. It is intelligently conceived and 
delicately yet forcibly rendered. Mr. Henley is 
particularly good in the bed-chamber scene. 
But for his unfortunately weak enunciation he 
would undoubtedly have achieved a_ success. 
William Courtleigh mention for his 
capable interpretation of the part of Posthumus 
Leonatus, as does also William Redmund, as 
Pisanio. 
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i HE apple tree, nestling against the 
old white house, had put on its new 
spring gown. Neyer before did the 
leaves come out so green, nor the 
shy buds blush so deep a pink ; 
never before did the bees hum so loudly, or the 
wind carry the fragrance so far. 

On one of the sweetest mornings in all the May 
came two birds to the tree—two robins, in their 
honeymoon, who were out in search of a house. 
They put their heads first on this side, then on 
that ; wished, perhaps, it had been a cherry tree; 
calculated the probable number of small boys in 
the neighborhood who were making collections 
of eggs; the angle-worm crop in the fields below ; 
in short, all those minor details of house-hunt- 
ing less interesting to an outsider than to par- 
ties concerned. 

Robin Red Breast bent his head very near his 
wife, and they talked it all over with a great deal 
of twittering and many a tender glance ! 

**So sweet a spot, dear love! Shall it be 
here?’ Nobody heard what the little bride-bird 
said. Ifshe spoke at all it was very low—there 
was need that but one should hear—perhaps it 
was only a look. Be that as it may, the mate 
stretched his brown wings twice, thrice for the 
joy of it, and darted off and away, down over 
the meadow, his red breast twinkling above the 
green. Homie | home! home!’ he sang over 
and over; ‘‘home! home!’ His heart was 
overflowing, and he could not keep it to him- 
self. 

All this while his wee wife was taking account 
of her surroundings. She hopped on one twig, 
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then on another, twisted her head, and turned - 
her bright eyes, until one might justly conclude 
she had viewed the matter from every side. She 
saw one thing, too, that neither had noticed be- 
fore. Through the open window, framed in 
with apple boughs, some one was watching them 
a child, with great dark eyes and a halo of 
golden hair. So sweet a face—but, oh, so thin 
and white! If the little bird had been on the 
bough just above she might have seen that the 
child sat in a large wheel-chair—sat without 
moving, her hands clasped in her lap, and 
hardly daring to breathe for fear of frightening 
the robins away. 

The little bride-bird stood still, too, looked her 
all over, and waited. By the time her mate had 
finished his tour of the fields, however, for 
reasons best known to herself, she was ready to 
begin. 

Should it be the crotch at the corner, or the 
one right under the window between the two 
big boughs? The crotch at the corner was 
wider, a fine breezy locality, but the other was 
so sheltered, no one could possibly peep from 
without. Some foolish people, you know, al- 
always will take to ‘‘love in a cottage.’? They 
wasted very few words over the matter—there is 
little argument when both argue on one side— 
it was all taken out in hopping and chirping. 

‘Mamma, mamma !’’ whispered the little girl 
at the window; ‘‘come softly !_ I think they are 
building a nest!’ She turned her head by 
inches in her fear of making a stir. There was 
a light step, a rustle of silken skirts, and a 
lady stood by the chair ady who had eyes 
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like the child’s, dear eyes! in which the love 
almost covered the pain—quite hiding it when 
the little girl raised hers to look into them ! 
Her hands played as by habit with the curly 
hair. She, too, looked out, not at the birds, but 
way beyond through the apple-boughs. ‘‘ They ?”’ 
she asked, dreamily ; ‘‘ who, dear love ?’’and she 
used the very name, though she knew it not, 
that the little mate had just called his bride, for 
love is always the same. 

‘«The robins,’’ answered the child. ‘‘ You are 
too high, mamma! Be soft! Right here, do 
you see? The dearest husband and wife, and 
he has the reddest breast, and they have been 
talking so! Listen, mamma, just hear!’ In 
her excitement she spoke so fast that the mate- 
robin heard, and stopped short, with a long straw 
in his bill, which was to serve as a foundation 
for the house. He rolled his round eyes awhile, 
then turned and looked at his wife, but she was 
hopping about with the utmost unconcern; so, 
after some reflection, he, too, went to work. 
‘©Oh !? breathed the little girl, with a long sigh 
of relief, ‘‘ he is going to stay, after all. I thought 
I had seared him away.”’ 

The robins did not go, however, and in some 
mysterious way it came to be an understood 
thing that they should build their nest below the 
window, and that the little girl, and often the 
sweet lady, too, should watch. The shy wife 
might have told 
you that some of 
the shreds woven 
into the snug > 


home had been 2 
found _ hanging 
conveniently on 


the twigs, as 
though they had 
fallen from the 
window, this, not 
to mention an 
ever-ready sup- 
ply of crumbs, 
only waiting to be 
gathered when no 
one was at hand. g 
In the bird-world, as in 
ours, fortune distributes 
her favors unevenly. 
When the bright-eyed 
husband remembered how 
many of his friends had to 
support their families from the ash- 
barrels, there was a puffed feeling in his 
heart which he did not try to suppress. 


THE ROBIN’S NEST. 


So time went on, and by-and-by the bird’s 
nest hung complete. The little girl had waited 
as patiently as the builders had worked, and 
their joy was one. ‘‘ They also serve who only 
stand and wait,’’ great Milton said—they, too, 
perhaps, who only love and wait. 

‘“Mamma, mamma, there will be nestlings 
now, and the old birds will teach them to fly. I 
have longed to see it all my life, but I could not 
go to them, you know, and so they have come 
to me.”’ 

The mother noted the faint tinge on the cheek, 
the bright look in the eye, and blessed the rob- 
ins in her heart. 

““Yes, they have come to you, my bird—like 
to like—and you shall see them fly.”’ 

But birdlings do not grow in a day, and the 
child watched from the great wheel-chair with 
patience born of suffering and a life of pain— 
watched until five round eggs lay in the nest, 
tinted with heaven’s own blue. 

At last—oh, the joy of it !—the blue shells 
broke, and five strange, soft things, with great 
eyes and yellow bills, nestled under the mother- 
wings — nestled and cuddled until the wings 
would hardly cover them, and the nest seemed 
all too small. The brown mother’s heart was 
bursting with joy—so, for that matter, was the 
father’s—but she kept her love to herself and it 
warmed the birdlings, while his ran over in one 
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continual song from the top 
of the tree. The little girl 
looked down like a guardian 
spirit from above. 

““My birds, my birds!”’ 
she whispered, over her 
clasped hands ; ‘‘ my very, 
very own !”’ 

The color that had come 
with the robins slowly faded 
from cheek and eye—as the © 
birdlings in the nest grew 
stronger, the one in the 
old house grew weaker, and 
still the days went by. The 
father-robin sobered down 
with five wide mouths to 
feed, the mother had to 
stretch her wings a little 
further every night to keep 
the nestlings in. The apple 
buds had long since swelled 
into blossoms, the blossoms 
had flown off on the wind 
in scented showers, leaving 
the small, green balls that 
were to, be apples in the 
far-off fall, and the leaves 
had turned to a darker hue. 
The little girl rested on pil- 
lows now, in the wheel- 
chair; her mother lifted 
her when she looked down 
into the nest. 

““Mamma, how long will it be 
before the robins fly ?’”’ she asked. 


The mother laid her head by the one on the 


pillow, and the child caught only the whisper 
that was not meant for her: ‘‘Oh, my love, 
my love!’’ 

At last the wheel-chair stood alone by the 
window. The little girl lay very still within the 
curtained bed. 

““T must not miss it,’? she whispered, morn- 
ing and night. ‘‘ You will watch, mamma, dear, 
will you not, and wake me—when—the birdlings 
—fly 920) 

The answer was always the same: ‘‘IT am 
watching, my own, I am watching! Lie still for 
a while and rest !’’ 

The times for resting grew longer and the 
times for waking short. 

The sun, sending his last shafts of light 
through the leaves one late afternoon, touched 
the eyes so often closed, and they opened at his 
kiss. 
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se ihs une 
set?’ sheasked. 


“Take me up, 
I have not said good-night to the 
robins in so very long.’”’? Tenderly the mother 
lifted her, while the sweet breath of the meadow 
came up on the breeze, and the leaves were 


mamma, 


quivering in the golden light. The red-breasted 
robin was winging his way home; the brown 
mother was crooning a slumber song to her nest. 
The child stretched out her hands, the radiance 
glorifying face and hair. ‘‘ Good-night, good- 
night, my birdlings! Mamma, see how the sun 
goes down! ’Twill be so beautiful—to-morrow 
—TI think they will not stay!’ he head 
drooped wearily on the pillow that night. ‘‘ You 
will wake me—so early—mamma, dear !’’ 

The stars shone and paled, the gray light stole 
slowly back again, and the faint, faint blue to 
the sky. And in the early morning One, long- 
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awaited, came, and two went out into the sun- 
rise, into the hush of the sweet young day—leav- 
ing a void in the old white house that nothing 
on earth could fill. 

The one who was left stood very still at the 
window, and looked through the apple boughs 
with eyes that saw them not. There was no 
need now that love should hide the pain. As 
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she turned away her glance fell on the robin’s 
nest. Lo! it was empty—only a broken shell 
lay where five birdlings had nestled beneath the 
mother’s wings. Then the tears came to eyes 
that had not wept, and a great thanksgiving to 
an aching heart—for her darling, who had 
‘‘wakened early,’’ and for the robins, who had 
waited to fly with her. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


HAT’S up? What’s all this?” 

exclaimed the two miners 
as they stepped into the 
room. 

A glance about the cabin 
told the story. 

“Tm blamed if it isn’t 
the chap that was down to 
Loche’s,’’ said one of the men. 

**He’s been robbing me,’’ feebly whimpered 
the old man. ‘‘ He’s stolen my gold.” 

The faces of the two men became stern. Ina 
mining settlement robbing is a capital crime, and 
a thief has but a short shrift and a speedy pass- 
age to another world. 

When the two men entered, Ralph Nixon in 
alarm let go his hold on Gerald and rose to his 
feet. He saw that the tables were turned and 
that he was in danger. 

‘*What were you doing with that boy ?’’ de- 
manded one of the miners. 

“He struck me on the head, and I was teach- 
ing him a lesson.”’ 

“¢Suppose we hear what he has to say.”’ 

Gerald, thus appealed to, answered : 

‘*T came into the cabin five minutes ago and 
found him robbing the old man, and I inter- 
fered.”’ 

**So he was robbing the old man? Mr. Nixon, 
is this true?” 

‘«Yes,’’? answered the old man, feebly. 
has some of my gold pieces in his pocket.”’ 

“Then he must unload. Seize him, Mike. 

The two miners seized Ralph in a powerful 
grasp, and turned his pockets inside out. They 
discovered about fifty gold coins. 

““What have you to say, you thief?’ de- 
manded one, sternly. 

‘He gave them to me,’’ answered Ralph, 
alarmed. 
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“No, no; it isn’t so,’’? protested Thomas 
Nixon. ‘‘ He took them out of yonder box. I 
tried to stop him, but it did no good. Then that 
brave boy came in, and he tried to murder 
him.”’ 

“‘Tt’s a clear case, Mike. 
with him ?’’ 

“We'll call a meeting of the boys, and then 
we'll decide.” 

They seized Ralph, and proceeded to drag him 
off between them. 

““Unecle Thomas !”’ cried the terrified ruffian, 
‘save me, save me !”’ 

““Ts he your nephew, Mr. Nixon ?’’ asked one 
of the miners. 

‘*T don’t know. He says he is.”’ 

‘*Certainiy Iam. Iam his brother’s son.”’ 

‘“That doesn’t entitle you to rob him.”’ 

“*T only borrowed the gold. I meant to pay 
it back.”’ 

““That’s a likely story. Bring him along.’’ 

They left the cabin with Ralph between them, 
and proceeded at once to the store kept by Joe 
Loche. 

In five minutes their numbers were increased 
till the original two had swelled to twenty-five 
or thirty. 

‘What has he done?’’ asked one of the new 
members. 

‘Been stealing gold from old man Nixon. We 
caught him in the act.’’ 

“It?s mighty dangerous for a thief round here, 
stranger,’’ said Joe Loche. ‘‘ What have you 
got to say for yourself?” 


What shall we do 


‘“ He can’t say anything. 
in his pocket.’ 

‘* Boys,”’ said Chris Nelson, who was gener- 
ally looked up to as a leader in the settlement, 
‘*vou hear what is said against this man. What 
shall be his fate?” 


We found the gold 
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“Hang him!’ was the laconic response of 
half-a-dozen. 

‘“No, no!’ shrieked the affrighted wretch. 
‘T only took the gold in joke.”’ 

“Then we'll hang you in joke.”’ 

‘‘Oh, don’t hang me! Don’t, for the love of 
God! I ain’t fit to die.”’ 

‘“T cuess that’s right,’’ said Chris Nelson. 

‘“Get a rope—a good, strong rope, and we'll 
hang him to yonder tree.”’ 


“GERALD DREW THE LETTER 


They began to drag him to a tree on a small 
knoll two hundred yards away. He shrieked 
and howled with fear till all were sickened with 
his pusillanimity. Finally, on his promise to leave 
the settlement and never return, they commuted 
his punishment to a lashing on his bare back, 
in which all eagerly took part. When it was 
over the repentant boy crawled away, bruised 
and sore. Seldom retribution 
swift. 


has been so 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


NEW ARRANGEMENTS. 


- GpRALD remained after the others left the 
cabin. The old man looked at him inquir- 
ingly. 

‘1 don’t think I know you,’’ he said. 
you live in the village ?”’ 

‘‘No, sir. I was sent here from the Last.”’ 

Thomas Nixon looked puzzled. 


ce Do 


FROM THE ENVELOPE.”’ 


‘Are you going to school ?” 

‘“No, sir. I was sent here to see you.” 

‘“To see me? I don’t understand.”’ 

‘“Don’t you remember writing a letter to Mr. 
John Nugent, of Portville ?” 

“Yes; but surely us 

‘‘T have a copy of your letter here, which I 
will show you. You wished Mr, Nugent to send 
a messenger to represent him and assist you in 
any way you might desire.” 
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“But,’’ exclaimed the old man, in astonish- 
ment, ‘‘I didn’t expect him to send a boy.”’ 

‘‘This letter will explain to you why he sent 
me.”” 

“Read it to me. 
glasses.”’ 

Gerald drew the letter from the envelope, and 
read as fellows : 


“Mr. Nrxon: 

“T need not say that I was surprised to receive your 
letter. I supposed you dead long since. I am glad to 
hear that you are alive, and are in such a creditable 
state of mind. When you appropriated our funds, you 
injured yourself more than you did us. I am sure you 
have regretted it many times. 

“T cannot go out to see you as I would if I were 
younger and stronger; but I am getting to be an old 
man, and I am feeble, besides being a victim of rheum- 
atism. As to sending a messenger, I was at first greatly 
in doubt whom I could select. Finally I fixed upon 
Gerald Lane, whose late father I knew well. He is 
only a boy, but he possesses as much good judgment as 
many men ten years older. Besides, he is thoroughly 
honest and reliable. I place him at your service, with 
full power to act for me, and I will pay his expenses. 
When you know him as well as I do, you will learn to 
trust him as much as I do. 

“T remain, with sincere good wishes, 

“Your old friend Joun Nugent.” 


I cannot see without my 


Gerald was gratified in reading the terms used 
in speaking of him. 

Mr. Nixon listened intently. 

“That is a good letter, and gives me great 
pleasure !’’ he said. ‘‘Il am glad that John Nu- 
gent forgives me the injury I did him.”’ 

‘Yes, he told me that he freely forgave you.”’ 

‘‘But still,’ said the old man, ‘‘it seems 
strange to me that a boy of your age How 
old are you?” 

‘¢Sixteen.”’ 

‘¢ That a boy of sixteen should be so trusted.’’ 

“‘T am surprised, too, Mr. Nixon,”’ said Ger- 
ald, frankly. ‘‘I hope I'shall be found to de- 
serve all that Mr. Nugent says of me. Heisa 
fine man, and has been a good friend to me.”’ 

‘He is an excellent man,’’ said Mr. Nixon, 
with emphasis. ‘‘I like you, too, and I feel con- 
fident that you deserve what he says of you.”’ 

‘*T hope so, Mr. Nixon, and I want to be of 
service to you. Will you let me offer a sugges- 
tion to you?” 

‘*¢ By all means.”’ 

‘Then don’t you think it is unwise to keep 
your gold so exposed? I wonder you have not 
been robbed before.”’ 

“‘That is true. I have been imprudent. But 
I have been so miserably sick, I was unable to 
make any other arrangements. Now that you 
are here, I will think what I can do.”’ 

Vol. XLII.—41. 


“Ts there no bank where you could store 
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‘Yes, there is one ten miles away, in Fair- 
field, but I am not able to go there.”’ 

‘‘Send me, then. You will want to keep some 
of the gold by you for use.”’ 

‘T use very little money,’’ said the old man, 
shaking his head. 

‘“T hope you will use more. You are getting 
old, and you ought to be more comfortably situ- 
ated. As I read the letter you sent to Mr. Nu- 
gent I know that you are abundantly able to live 
better than you do.”’ 

“‘You are right. Heretofore I have had no 
ambitions, and no object in life, but since I am 
assured of John Nugent’s forgiveness I feel that a 
burden has been lifted from my soul. You are 
so young, you won’t get tired of staying with the 
old man ?”’ 

‘“No, Mr. Nixon. Not only for. Mr. Nugent’s 
sake, but for your sake, I will gladly remain 
with you and do what I can.” 

“Thank you. It puts new life into me to 
know that I have a young companion who will 
help me, and do for me what I cannot do for 
myself. You came at the right time.”’ 

‘Yes, I was startled when I opened the cabin 
door to see that man in the act of robbing you. 
Is he really your nephew ?”’ 

“Heaven knows, I don’t! I never saw him 
before. Whatever he is I don’t care to recognize 
him as a relative.”’ 

‘““T don’t think he will ever trouble you again. 
The men who carried him away will give him a 
good fright, at any rate. Now, Mr. Nixon, where 
do you think it best that I should stay? I need 
to be near you to take care of you.”’ 

The old man looked puzzled. He looked 
about him at the contracted accommodations of 
the cabin, and hesitated. 

“T am afraid you would not like staying 
here,’’ he said, after awhile. 

‘Not for any length of time, Mr. Nixon. If 
you won’t be offended, I will ask you why you 
stay here yourself ?”’ 

‘«T have lived here ever since I came to Camp- 
ville,’’? he answered. 

‘* And how long is that ?”’ 

‘* Fifteen vears.”’ 

‘Did you build the cabin ?”’ 

‘‘No. It had just been vacated by the original 
owner and builder.’’ 

“You ought to have a more comfortable 
home.”’ 

“‘Yes, I suppose so,’’ said Thomas Nixon ; 
‘“but I don’t know where to go.”’ 


? 
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““Will you authorize me to find you a place, 
Mr. Nixon ?”’ 

e Yes. ” 

““Then I will go out at once and see what I 
can find. You ought not to stay here another 
night.”’ 

““Come back soon,”’ said the old man. 

He had already come to value the company of 
his young companion, and felt that he should 
miss him, even for a short time. 

Gerald took his hat and went out. He bent 
his steps toward the store of Joe Loche, feeling 
that he should there be more likely to obtain the 
information of which he was in search. He had 
already called there, like Ralph Nixon, to in- 
quire the way to the cabin of the old man. 

““Mr. Loche,’’ he said, proceeding to business 
at once, ‘‘is there any comfortable house vacant 
in the village ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ answered the storekeeper. ‘‘ There is 
a four-room house, which was occupied yester- 
day but is vacant to-day.”’ : 

“Who owns it ?”’ 

“T do. I bought it, furniture and all, from 
Jim Morris, who has made his pile, and is going 
back to his old home in New Hampshire.’’ 

“Are you willing to sell or let it ?”’ 

“Hither one. Are you going to get married 
and settle down among us?”’ 

““Not quite yet,’’ answered Gerald, with a 
laugh. ‘‘I have been sent from the East to Mr. 
Nixon, and I shall stay with him for a while. 
He has authorized me to look him up a more 
suitable home.”’ 

“‘T am glad to hear it. That old tumble-down 
shanty isn’t fit for the old man to live in.” 

“‘Would you mind showing me the house ?”’ 

“*T shall be glad to do so. Here, Dennis, just 
look after business, and I will go over to Jim’s 
house with this young man.”’ 

Gerald found the house better furnished than 
he anticipated. Jim Morris had a wife and young 
family, and had provided them a comfortable 
home. The house seemed completely furnished, 
even to crockery and kitchen furniture. Gerald 
was much pleased. 

“*T will recommend Mr. Nixon to hire it, and 
after a while I hope he will buy it. Can he 
move in to-night ?”’ 

‘Sure.’ 

“Then I will take it. 
will do what I advise.’’ 

“You don’t ask what I shall charge !’’ 

‘“No, Mr. Loche, because I know you will only 
ask a fair price; and, besides there is no other 
house I can get.”’ 


Iam sure Mr. Nixon 
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-the terms.’ 


“That i is true, ‘Well, it will 


‘One thing more. Have you an 
which you can bring Mr. Nixon ove 
He is too feeble to walk.”’ 

“Tl send at once. My assistant, D 
Carlyle will harness up and go _ back 
you.’ 

‘©Thank you, Mr. Loche.’’ — 

“Tsay, boy, you seem to be a pr 
kid. 


“Then he’s in luck. You aye 

‘What was done with the man 
rob him ?” 

‘He got an everlasting thrashing. — 
him run the gauntlet, and he was p: ore 
when he crept away. We chotehgnee first 
hanging him !’’ 

““T am glad you didn’ te 
will trouble his uncle again.” 

‘You bet he won’t come within fifty 
Campville again as long as he lives.’” = 


I don’t 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


A NEW HOME. ‘ 
GrraLp jumped from the wagon an i 
the cabin. Thomas Nixon sat in his 
attitude, but his eyes brightened whe 
entered the room. 
‘‘Well, Mr. Nixon,’ said Geena ie 
ready to move ?”’ : 
“‘T don’t understand. Where oe 
to. 2 ’ - 
‘“‘T have hired a house for ean 
recently occupied by a man whom the 
Morris. I have hired it completely 
and all you will have to do is to walk 
The old man seemed almost bewild 
suddenness of the proposition. 
‘But I can’t walk so far,’’ he said. 
‘You won’t have to. I have a wagon at 
door ; we will help you into it, and in fi 
minutes you will find yourself in a r 
fortable home.”’ 
“Tf you think it best,’’ said the old ma 
itatingly. iY => 
“T do; and so will you when you” 
the change.”’ 
“Then I will go.”’ 
‘“What do you want carried with you 
“‘T am used to this chair.’’ ~~ 
‘‘Very well, we will carry it. Is ther 
thing else ?”’ “i 


iil 


) 


r 
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Thomas Nixon pointed to the tin box. 

““Oh, yes ; we mustn’t forget that. 
anything else ?”’ 

SOON Que 

“Then, Mr. Carlyle, will you help get Mr. 
Nixon into the wagon ?”’ 

Dennis Carlyle, who was a stout, muscular 
young man, lent a hand, and the old man soon 
found himself in the wagon, sitting in his favor- 
ite chair. 

‘‘Sha’n’t we need to carry some dishes? 
There’s a few in yonder closet.’’ 

“Not to-day, Mr. Nixon. We shall have all 
the dishes and kitchen utensils left by Mr. Mor- 
ris.”’ 

It was not long before they found themselves 
at the door of the new home. Gerald helped 
Mr. Nixon out of the wagon, and led the way 
into the house. All was neat and comfortable, 
and furnished a very favorable contrast to the 
dilapidated cabin where Nixon had lived so 
many years. There was a woolen carpet on the 
floor of the sitting-room, an eight-day clock on 
the mantel, three or four pictures on the walls, 
and a comfortable couch on one side of the 
room. The old man heaved a sigh of satisfac- 
tion. 

““This is the way I used to live,”’ he said. 

“Tt is the way you shall live hereafter,’’ said 
‘Gerald. 

“Tt makes me feel younger already. 
wonderful boy you are !”’ 

Gerald smiled. 

‘Oh, no, I am only an ordinary boy,’’ he 
replied. 

*‘T understand now why John Nugent sent 
you tome. Are you sure you are only sixteen.”’ 

““ Quite sure.”’ 

-** And I am sixty-six! What a difference !’’ 

In truth, Thomas Nixon looked ten years older 
than he really was. It was partly sickness, and 
partly want of nourishing food and cheerful 
companionship. 

“We will have you looking younger soon,”’ 
said Gerald, cheerfully. ‘‘ And, now, don’t you 
think it is almost time for dinner ?”’ 

“‘T_J think I could eat something,”’ said the 
old man, slowly. ‘‘Itis long since I have had 
an appetite, but now I almost feel hungry. You 
—you may get a loaf of bread and some butter 
at Mr. Loche’s store.”’ 

‘Leave that matter in my hands, Mr. Nixon. 
I suppose you won’t mind my spending a little 
money ?”’ 

‘*No, no. Take a gold piece from the box, 
and buy what you like.”’ 


Is there 


What a 


Gerald found a small hotel at which many of 
the miners boarded, and engaged two dinners to 
be sent over to their new home. When it arrived 
he set out the table and properly arranged it. 

‘“Now, Mr. Nixon,’”’ he said, cheerfully, ‘‘ let 
me move up your chair and we will have din- 
ner.”’ 

It was long since the old man had sat down to 
a regular meal, and it was as much the lack of 
nourishing food as any other cause that had 
weakened him. 

His faded eyes lighted up, and for the first 
time in many weeks he felt a craving for food. 

Gerald took the head of the table. 

‘Now, Mr. Nixon,’’ he said, ‘‘let me help 
you to some roast beef. Now, here is a boiled 


potato, and a turnip; and there is bread and 


butter besides.”’ 

“Tt is a feast,’’ said the old man, gleefully. 
““Tt is long since I tasted roast beef.’’ 

‘¢Then you made a mistake in stinting your- 
self when there was no need of it. Hereafter 
you must live well.”’ 

“So I will—so I will; that is, if you stay 
with me. But I thought I was going to die soon, 
and it didn’t make any difference.”’ 

‘You don’t want to die till your time comes. 
Why, you are not so very old.”’ 

“T am sixty-six.” 

“‘And you may live ten years yet.”’ 

“T didn’t care to live; but now, since you 
have come, things look different.’’ 

Both ate heartily, and when the dinner was 
over, the old man moved back his chair and 
breathed a sigh of content. 

‘“Tt is the best meal I have tasted for years,”’ 
he said. 

‘Your nephew ought to haye staid to din- 
ner,’’ said Gerald, smiling. 

“‘T hope I shall never see him again ; he is a 
very bad man.”’ 

‘‘He won’t dare to come back to this settle- 
ment. He had to run the gauntlet, and he was 
lucky to escape with his life. Now, let me show 
you the other rooms.”’ 

There were two chambers, each provided with 
a comfortable bed. In the smaller one Gerald 
put his gripsack, and, unpacking his clothes, 
laid them away in the drawers of a small bu- 
reau. 

‘‘Where are your clothes, Mr. Nixon?’ he 
asked. 

The old man looked embarrassed. 

‘‘T have very few,’’ he said, ‘‘and those are 
about worn out.’’ 

‘May I buy you some?” 
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“‘T wish you would; and you may as well 
throw away the old ones. Take whatever money 
you need and go to the store.”’ 

““T see you have confidence in me, Mr. Nixon.”’ 

“Yes ; I feel that you are a good boy and I 
can trust you. You have made a new man of 
me already. This morning I thought I was very 
near to death. Now I feel ten years younger.”’ 

During the rest of the day Gerald exerted him- 
self to supply any deficiencies in the household, 
and provided whatever was needed in the way 
of comfort. When evening came on the lamps 
were lighted, and the new residence seemed 
homelike. With Mr. Nixon’s consent, arrange- 
ments were made to have all their meals sent 
over from the hotel. 

The box of gold coins had been placed in the 
sitting-room. 

“‘T wish your gold was in some safe place, Mr. 
Nixon,’”’ said Gerald, as his glance fell on the 
tin box. 

“You can take it to the bank in Fairfield 
to-morrow,’’ said the old man: ‘‘ that is, most 
of it. We shall need some to spend from day to 
day.” 

“«Very well. 
Loche, and ride over in the morning. 
an account there already ?”’ 

‘“Yes. I have five thousand dollars in the 
bank.”’ 

“You must give me something to do, Mr. 
Nixon. I will attend to any business that re- 
quires attention—that is, provided you think I 
am competent.’’ 

‘‘T shall be glad to accept your offer ; but if 
you are entering my service you must be paid.” 

‘‘Mr. Nugent will see that I am paid.”’ 

‘No, no; I cannot allow it. I am a rich 
man. Itis right that I should pay you. I will 
give you—’’ he paused for a moment—“‘ sixty 
dollars a month and your board. Will that be 
sufficient ?”’ 


I will engage a team from Mr. 
Have you 


““Tt is high pay for a boy.”’ 

‘You will be doing a man’s work.””? — 

‘*T am afraid my services will not be worth 
that money.” 

‘‘Have no fear on that score. Iam a rich 
man, as I wrote to Mr. Nugent. I may be worth 
nearly one hundred thousand dollars.”’ 

‘Ts your wealth known in the settlement ?’’ 

“No. I don’t think any one considers me 
worth over five thousand dollars. It is fortunate 
for me, or there might have been attempts to rob 
me before.”’ 

‘‘How is your property invested, if you don’t 
mind telling me ?”’ 

‘‘T have some mines over in the next county. 
I have been too unwell to look after them. I 
will send you soon in my place.”’ 

“*T will do as well as I can, Mr. Nixon ; but I 
wish I were older.’’ 

“You are a smart boy. I am sure you will 
be able to do all that is required.”’ 

The next morning Gerald went over to Joe 
Loche’s store. He had already learned that Joe 
was the principal business man in the place. 
Besides his store team he had an extra horse and 
wagon, which he let out to any one who needed 
to hire. He readily agreed to let Gerald have it. 

‘“Where are you going?”’ he asked. 

‘“‘To Fairfield,’? answered Gerald. 
way easy to find ?”’ 

“Yes ; it is a straight road.” 

“T want to visit the bank. I shall take over 
a thousand dollars in gold belonging to Mr. 
Nixon.’ 

“Ay, it will be better in the bank than in his 
house. Are you related to the old man?” 

‘“No; but I am going to help him about his 
business. He is too feeble to look after it him- 
self.” 

‘‘Take care you don’t get robbed,’’ said Joe, 
with a smile. ‘‘It is a lonely road.” 


“Ts the 


“Yes, I will be careful.”’ 


(To be continued. ) 


\ 


A new volume has just been added to the admirable 
**Story of the West”’ series, which began with the pub- 
lication of ‘‘The Story of the Indian,’”’ by George Bird 


Grinnell. It is called ‘‘The Story of the Mine,” and is 
written by Charles Howard Shinn. The introduction 
by Ripley Hitchcock, the editor of the series, so well 
explains the purpose of both this yolume and the series, 
that we cannot do better than to quote it. ‘‘ In accord- 
- ance with the plan of the Story of the West series,” 
says Mr. Hitchcock, ‘‘for the presentation of the char- 
acteristic phases and types offered by the evolution of 
the real West—the great country lying for the most 
part beyond the Missouri—Mr. Shinn, out of a singu- 
larly complete personal knowledge, tells in this volume 
‘The Story of the Mine.’ Like Mr. Grinnell, in his 
Story of the Indian, Mr. Shinn does not aim at a com- 
prehensive history, but he illuminates its salient points. 
‘There are illusions in his pages which afford glimpses 
into this romantic and varied history from the Toltec 
legends, the Aztec discoveries, the fierce treasure hunts 
of the Spaniards, the desultory quests of later Anglo- 
Saxons, the epoch-making event at Sutter’s Mill, the 
development of the great Comstock lode, and the fever- 
ish searching from the Sierra Madre to Alaska, which 
at one time and another has brought before the world 
the gold fields of Idaho or the blanket deposits of 
Tombstone, the rich silver ores of Leadville or the 
wealth of Butte and Helena, the placers of California, 
or the silver of Cripple Creek. These glimpses show 
us the figures of the prospector and the miner, types 
different yet still closely related despite the vast mod- 
ern changes in conditions and methods. Many 
of the typical figures of Western development have 
passed, and their preservation as historical types is the 
object of this series. The miner, though transformed 
in many ways, is a figure of the present as well as the 
past, and in presenting him and his work in this vol- 
ume, Mr. Shinn has not only contributed to American 
history something of lasting value, but he has also fur- 
nished for those who sometimes read between the lines 
another reason for pride in the qualities which have 
conquered this continent, and an aid to the under- 
standing and sympathy which make for perfect Na- 
tional Unity.’”’ The book has a number of excellent 
illustrations. [D. Appleton & Company, New York. 
$1.50. 
* *% * 

Still another etiquette-book has appeared. This time 
it is aimed at the unmarried man exclusively. It is 
called ‘‘The Complete Bachelor,’ and there is much 
information for the uninitiated regarding clothes, invi- 
tations, calls, cards, the diner-out, table manners, sery- 
ants, dances, clubs, engagements, weddings and funer- 
als. It was prepared by a man who conducted a de- 


partment under the heading ‘‘As Seen by Him”? in one 
of the periodicals, and who therefore was able to judge 
from the many queries put to him just what the young 
men want to know about manners. As usual, in books 
of this kind, there is much needless and trivial advice ; 
but it is, on the whole, a good gnide to deportment. 
[D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.25. 
* * * 

The suggestion has been made that if a demand for 
fragments of the moon could be created, such fragments 
would soon be placed on sale in the markets. We 
have recently had a striking demonstration of the truth 
of this idea in the matter of book plates, as prior to 
1886, when Mr. Lawrence Hutton contributed some 
articles on the subject to a literary monthly, there was 
practically no American literature relating to it. Mr. 
C. D, Allen makes, in ‘“‘Ex Libris, Essays of a Col- 
lector,’’ his third venture in this field, and he has suc- 
ceeded in producing a book so evidently the work of 
an enthusiast that no argument is needed to establish 
it. Mr. Allen’s purpose has not been to produce a 
handbook or a work of reference, but to show wherein 
lurks the charm of the book plate ; and what he says 
will be found to be of the very highest interest to those 
subject to the serpent-fascination that belongs to these 
little bits of the engraver’s art, although, to be sure, to 
one not so influenced, the lines on book-plate hunting 
will be read with sorrowing pity for those who can find 
pleasure in such a commonplace, not to say repellant, 
way. Mr. Allen writes as an amateur with cultured 
and fastidiocs taste, and is without doubt well ac- 
quainted with his subject. His audience will be larger 
to-day than eyer before, and the edition, which is lim- 
ited to 800 copies, will no doubt soon command a pre- 
mium. The book contains chapters on German, French, 
English and American plates, and is beautifully illus- 
trated with twenty-one copper plate prints. [Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co., Boston. $3.00. 

* * * 

In the latter part of 1700 M. Niebuhr jonrneyed in 
the East in the service of the King of Denmars, and in. 
the published account of his travels he noted with a 
master hand many things in regard to the early civili- 
zation of Egypt, Persia, Arabia and other Eastern 
countries. In this field he has been followed by H. M. 
Field and hosts of others, one of whom, Mr. Robert E. 
Anderson, has set forth his knowledge in the latest vol- 
ue of the “Library of Useful Stories.”” His book is 
called ‘‘The Story of Extinct Civilizations.” Mr. An- 
derson has trodden to some extent the path blazed by 
M. N*ebuhr, but has not confined himself by any means 
to a resvatement of old material, for the Rosetta Stone, 
which shed so much light on Egyptian records and lit- 
erature, was not known prior to 1802, and it was not 
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until 1842 that P. E. Botta and Austen Henry Layard 
made their famous discoveries at Nineveh that revealed 
so much to us of Chaldea and Babylonia. 

The early civilization of Egypt, as set forth in Mr. 
Anderson’s book, is on some accounts the most inter- 
esting portion, since we of to-day are all more or less 
familiar with Egyptian mummies and other relics that 
fill our museums. Mr. Anderson tells us that artificial 
incubation originated with the Egyptians long ago. 
The chapter on the Hittites takes us back to a nation 
that was known to us but vaguely by occasional Old 
Testament references until as late as 1880. Persia 
is thrown upon the screen and comes back to us as 
she appeared when a great power in the world; fire- 
worshippers truly, but having names to conjure with, 
like Zoroaster, Cyrus, Cambyses and Crcesus. 

The whole forms a valuable and terse reference book 
that can be slipped easily into the pocket. It will 
prove an interesting companion on a railroad journey. 
[D. Appleton & Co., New York. 40e. 

* * * 

A handsomely illustrated pamphlet descriptive of 
some of the Southern resorts reached by the Savannah 
line of steamships and its connections has been issued 


Tue Past and the Future perpetually strive to join 
hands across the gulf of the Present. 
* * 

“Tam about to travel. I think of visiting China,’’ 
drawled the dude to the clever hostess whom he had 
angered by his self-consciousness. And she answered, 
“Pray do not. Iam told they eat puppies out there.” 

* *. * 

A club man, just returned from a few years’ residence 
in London, recently made the following jeu d’ esprit: 
American matrons are witty in society, but English 
matrons in fashionable circles simply content them- 
selves with rude speeches. 

* * * 

It is an extraordinary thing that doctors live longer 
than most people. A certain physician said once to his 
patient, “‘I am very much interested in your case, be- 
cause I have the same complaint myself; and if this 
medicine really does you good—well, I shall try it !”” 

* * * 

Ancient Hebrew traditions narrate that Adam was 
made up of eight pounds, variously divided as follows: 
A pound of earth for his flesh, a pound of fire for his 
blood, a pound of cloud for his instability, a pound 
of gracefulness for his stature, a pound of blossoms 
for his eyes, a pound of dew for his sweat, a pound 
of salt for tears, and a pound of wind for his breath. 
According to this, man is only an eight-pounder ; 
which, in gunnery, can do little damage. But evi- 
dently as an expounder man is formidable. 
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by the Ocean Steamship Co., of Savann 
cellent views of Florida’s many beau 
given, and a map of the Atlantic coa 
cover. 
* * * 

Some capital humorous sketches are given | 
May’s Gutter-snipes.” The well-known Englis 
caturist is at his best in this collection of studies 


NEW SERIAL STORY. 
The editors take pleasure in announcing that 
have secured from Frederick R. Burton, — sai 
“Joseph Helmuth’s Goltz,” ‘Disappeared,’ 3 
Wedding Interlude,” “When the War was | OV 
“The Woman’s Game,” etc., the best and most i 
esting serial that well-known writer has yet pub 
It was written especially for Frank LEsuiz’s 
Monruty, and the opening chapters will be gi’ 
the next (May) number. The story treats of th« 


If kissing were unlawful, lawyers would not all: 
if it were not holy, ministers would not do it ; 
not modest, maidens would not indulge in it 
were not plenty, poor folks could not get it ‘ 
which is embodied in an old saying of Scotch dialect 
origin. 


* * * 


A good story is told of an English artist, 1 
celebrated in his way, and who went to din 
parvenu. The latter invited the painter 
ae his picture gallery. The Bae did 


tion? 2 «Tolerable ae allowed the artist 
what would you think of a tolerable egg?’ 
* * * 

A true representative of destiny is the letter 
who at one door leaves news of failure and ruin, 
another intelligence of an unexpected mee 
house he leaves a message announcing a iene 
another a birth, or the return of a prodigal. Y« 
out knowledge or care as to the import of wie 
livers, Mr. Carrier goes his way as a servant 
and fortune, to return again with yet different ne 
their tireless wheels moye on. Are there oe 
never watched for his coming? Not one. Dwi : 
palaces or garrets, and large families ard solita 
ers look out for the letter carrier with anxious 
fear. He is an official worthy of polite sal 
whenever met. 


: 
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We all like poets at times, but now and then we 
haye our little differences with them. A good story is 
told of a youthful bard, who took an effusion to an 
editor, who accepted it. When it went to press 
the editor and the printer thought that it was prose. 
It was set up and printed as prose. Then the poet 
came round and said it was not prose. It went in as 
blank verse ! 

* * * 

Mr. Geoffrey Cynicas, from a cozy corner of his 
bachelor club, recently gave utterance to this view of 
the ideal woman: ‘‘One who cannot tell the difference 
between an alderman and a senator, and whose mind 
is practically a blank upon the tariff or silver ques- 
tions, and who disdains to stand in a crowded dry- 
good’s store, amid a jam of women, who perk, push, 
sidle, grab, covet and wax frantic over ‘things to 
wear.’ ”’ 

* * * 

There is an evident émente brewing among American 
disciples of the sock and buskin, instigated by the 
over engagements by home managers of English 
actresses, and not only actresses, but actors, at a time 
when it is averred there exists equal home talent. 
“It was a similar patriotic reeling which, in 1849 (set 
on foot by the admirers of the American Roscins, Ed- 
win Forrest) got up the Astor Place Theatre riot 
against Macready, who was to the London stage of that 
period what Sir Henry Irving now is. Perhaps in the 
near future American audiences may join in similar 
jealousy and vie in most extolling the artists who are 
“ Native and to the manner born.”’ 


* * 


Admiral Milne, of the British Navy, who died a 
few months ago, was tetchy about his dignity and 
always a martinet. On a certain Sunday, when his 
fleet was off Malta, there was to be service on one of 
the frigates, and to it the admiral was rowed. He en- 
tered the cabin, where the chaplain had just risen to 
read the service, and precisely at the moment when he 
took up the first sentence of the service of the Estab- 
lished Chureh—‘“ The Lord is in His holy temple ; let 
all the earth keep silence before him.”’ 

“Stop, sir!’ exclaimed the admiral. ‘‘I wish you to 
understand, Mr. Chaplain, that the Lord is never in 
His holy temple until the Admiral of the Fleet has 
come on board and taken up position.”’ 


* * * 


The dancing season of 1897 in all the large cities has 
proved unusually festal, and very fully reaches a climax 
with the Washington Inaugural Ball. There is a word 
which puzzles a Frenchman learning our language. 
The collegian tells him, for instance, that in Septem- 
ber the ball season is opening, and the summer girl 
informs him that the ball season will open in Janu- 
ary. Perhaps he will turn to his dictionary and 
find there ten definitions of the word ball, and if 
scholarly industrious he will discover that far away in 
Athenean times the word ballo—the final letter being 
an Omega—signified to toss one’s self about, and that 
in Italy it became bellare—to dance, and ballo going 
back to the Greek word. Every language of civiliza- 
tion uses the word with similar sound and meaning 
in each. What an interesting paper could be written 
on the history and romance of balls in many coun- 
tries ! : 
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Playwrights have recently served up Napoleon, 
Sheridan and Beau Brummell for the footlights, and 
Sir Henry Irving is presenting Washington to these, 
and the ‘‘make ups”’ of those characters by the actors 
have fairly caught for audiences historical vraisem- 
blances, similarly as in days gone by they presented 
Richard III., Charles I. and Richelieu. But many 
wonder that no playwright has given stage pictures 
of Napoleon III. With a first act of his London life, 
a second act of scenes at the Ham fortress and his 
escape, a third act of his official life at court with 
Eugénie, a fourth act, the night before Sedan, with a 
scene of his capture and humiliation before Bismarck, 
and a fifth act of his exile at Chislehurst, a clever 
play could be constructed and a great opportunity 
offered to his personator; and the face of Napoleon 
IIL, impassive, languid and expressionless, with his 
characteristic waxed mustachios and his drawl, could 
be readily imitated by an actor’s make up and study. 
Much dramatic interest could be found in portraying 
him, while the famous coup d’etat was being prepared 
and executed. One can fancy young Hackett as Napo- 
leon III., while there are many actresses who could be 
fitted to Eugénie. 

* * i 

The Lenten season with its Good Friday memories 
in many of the churches serves to direct attention to 
two Italian Passion sonnets which are unknown to 
merely English scholars. Each one is intensely poetic 
and dramatic, and Dantesque. The first one, now given 
in metrical translation, is by Signor Menzoni of Padua, 
and the other by Signor Gianni of Milan. 


I 


When, in that last loud wail, the Son of God 
Rent open graves, and shook the mountain steep, 
Adam affrighted from his world-long sleep 
Raised up his head; then stark and upright stood. 
With fear and wonder filled, he moved around 
His troubled eyes, then asked, with throbbing heart: 
“Who was that Awful One who hung apart, 
Gore-stained and lifeless on the curst tree bound?” 
Soon as he learned, his penitent hand defiled 
His shriveled brow and bloodless cheeks, and tore 
The hoary locks that streamed his shoulders o’er, 
He turned to Eye, in lamentation wild, 
And cried (till Calvary echoed to the cry) 
‘““Woman by thee I’ve given our God to die!’’ 
Il. 

Spent with the struggles of his mad despair, 
Judas hung gasping from the fatal tree ; 
Then swift the tempter-fiend sprang on him there, 
Flapping his flame-fed wings exultingly, 
And clutched with griping claws the noose that bound 
The traitor’s throat and hurled him down below 
Where Hell’s hot depths (incessant bubbling) glow 
His burning flesh and crackling bones around ; 
There ’mid the gloomy shades asunder riven 
By storm and lured flame was Satan seen ; 
Relaxing his stern brow, with hideous grin 
Within his arms the wretch he caught 
And with smutched lips, fuliginous and hot 
Repaid the kiss which he to Christ had given. 

These sonnets are worth resurrecting, if but to show 
that Dante did not, in appalling description and dra- 
matic force, exhaust the Italian power of weird style 
and original expression. 
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Mr. Cavendish, a bluff character in Marie Corelli’s 
novel, ‘“‘The Murder of Delicia,’”’ observes: “‘ What a 
singular thing it is that one can never be honest in 
society without offending somebody !’’ The remark at 
ence raises questions of ethics and policy. Worldly 
policy and heaven-born ethics are like castor oil and 
peppermint—which no chemist thinks of mixing—and 
those qualities are always at war. Nevertheless, in so- 
ciety, men and women think honestly, while policy 
bids them not express their thoughts. And what 
would modern social life be if the interiors of every 
person were visible to each other, as Emanuel Sweden- 
borg found the case to be among spiritual denizens 
of the next world which in trances he visited. 

* * * 


FUNNY, BUT NOT POLITE! 
“T was born on the First,’’ said the bore one night, 
“And I think with your talent that you could write 
A nice little ode really cunning and terse 
In your usual tripping, accomplished verse !’”’ 


And the bard replied, with a venom of spite, 
That, perhaps, he could, and, perhaps, he might, 
Did it not break through his stringent rules 
- To write on foolscap, and never on fools.’ 
—La Toucue Hancocr. 
* * * 

Newspaper editorials are not nowadays as important 
in public estimation as they were half a century ago. 
Then Americans seemed to prefer editors to think 
for them as readers on the home or foreign news of the 
day, but nowadays readers are thinkers for themselves. 
Editors like Greene of the Boston Post, Anthony of the 
Providence Journal, McMichael of the North America, 
Prentice of the Louisville Journal, Weed of the Albany 
Journal, Bennett of the Herald, and Greeley of the 
Tribune were accepted as great thinkers and greatly 
followed in their views. But with self-reflective read- 
ers, paragraphs and epigrams best suit them; para- 
graphs, for instance, that in style sugar-coat the news 
and merely excite thought-chambers. The editor’s say 
nowadays must simply stimulate. 

* * * 

There are indications in the world of fashion that 
the shawl of cashmere make or of Chinese crape, is to 
be taken again into wide favor. Madame Emile Gau- 
din, a Parisian of Greek extraction, and a reigning 
beauty, is reputed to have worn the first cashmere shawl, 
and the Empress Josephine the second one. For these 
fabrics, upon which months of patient labor must be 
spent in the weaving of each, Napoleon’s first love had 
a fondness in time equal to her desire for flowers, and 
she made cashmere shawls the toilette rage at the be- 
ginning of this century. They were soon imitated at 
Paisley in Scotland, but inasmuch as the rich border of 
the real article was part of the weaving and by a se- 
cret process the imitators had and still have to sew 
on a separate border, and experts in the genuineness 
make this the final test. The cashmere shawl is so 
expensive because a Thibet sheep is shorn only once 
a year, and produces only eight ounces of the finest 
wool, and because of the great labor in weaving and 
the high cost of dyes. The foundation silk of the 
Chinese shawls is chiefly made at Nankin and em- 
broidered at Canton by two needlewomen who work 
together, one passing the silk thread down and the 
other upward, and thus the apparent maryel of equal 
neatness of figure on both sides is explicable. 
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Vice-President Hobart is a man o 
commanding characteristics, and wi 
personal and political record that popul: 
out pleasantly toward him, and all hope th 
be numbered among the lucky vice 


discredited incumbent. Some of his successo 
however, unlucky and unhappy. Tyler, wh 
President by the death of General Harrison, 1 
ington dubbed a traitor by his political party ; 
more, who also became President by the cath 
eral Taylor, died of disappointment at his def 
1856 ; Andrew Johnson barely escaped impeac 
Colfax retired under scandalous charges; Vic 
dent King died before taking his seat ; Hendricks 
Arthur both died substantially of broken hes : 
disappointed hopes. 
* * 
Napoleon I. was really the cause of the rise an 
cess of Giulia Grisi, the great prima donna, alth 
never saw nor ever heard her. Her aunt was Signo’ 
Grassini, a famous singer in Napoleon’s later suce: 
days. She sang for him at the Tuileries one ey 
and he signified his delight of her performance 
order on the exchequer for 20,000 francs. In ace 
ing ity she said, ‘‘This will aid the educatior 
nieces.”’ Of these she had never seen the y 
who afterward, being presented to her, was 
sing a childish melody. ‘‘ Her voice is but 
contralto,’’ said a relative, deprecatingly. “It i 
the finest sopranos in the world,” responded the 
“and, thanks to Napoleon, it can be trained. 
throat, dear Giulia, shall win you showers of gold, 
added to the child. The Napoleonic gift gave 
required tuition, and the great result all the 
knows, for the little niece was Grisi, who often 
ingly said, ‘‘ My musical education only cost me @ 
poleon.”’ 
* * * 
Eprror, Frank Lesiie’s PoputaR MonTHiy: 
Dear Sir—‘‘I notice in the ‘ Portfolio’ col 
‘ Lesuir’s Montuty,’ for February, an article | 
the discovery of the secret of mundane gravi 
Sir Isaac Newton, in which you advance the 
that he might have derived his idea of the attrac 
gravitation from Sbakespeare’s ‘Troilus and | 
“This suggests to me an idea of my own, whi 
have entertained for some time—i.e., that the a 
tion of gravitation was not unknown to learned men 
even long before the time of Shakespeare. 
“As authority for this assertion I would quote a 
passage in Canto XXXTV. of Dante’s ‘Divina Co 
dia’ (Hell)—‘When I turned thou didst o’ 
that point to which from every part is dragged all 
substance.’ 
“Tt is my opinion that it is not at all improb 
that these, and other similar passages of the 
writers, may have drawn his attention to the m: 
and the falling of the apple was merely a confirm 
tion of those words of Dante and Shakespeare, 
long years before; and, being the first to p 
the discovery to the world at large, the laurels were 
awarded to him. : 7 
“This is merely an opinion expressed on 
the comment referred to at the beginning, 
worthy of consideration it is shall be left 1 
decide. Yours, respectfully, Frank Y 
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NS) THE MAVYVFLOWER. 
Ss By MINNA IRVING. 
N the Maytime, ere the roses 
Had begun to blush between 
Dainty leaves of fluted satin, 
Dewy sheaths of emerald green, 
Eloise, the little orphan, 
Left the flax upon the wheel, 
And she sought the silent forest, 
On the velvet moss to kneel. 
““T am weary—oh, so weary 
Of the kitchen’s sanded floor, 
And the string of withered peppers, 
And the horseshoes o’ er the door, 
And the wheel forever droning, 
‘Come and turn me, Eloise 2 
And TI long to live forever 


In the woods, among the trees.’? 


Then a slumber fell apon her, 
And she lay, serene and meek, 
With her hands across her bosom, 
And a tear wpon her cheek. 
So the waiting flax grew yellow, 
And the roses ceased to blow ; 
And the winter, coming softly, 


Hid her bleaching bones with snow. 


May, returning to the forest, 
With its showers of crystal rain, 
Found a white and starry blossom 
Where the orphan girl had lain; 
So in all her maiden graces 


Still she lives among the trees, 
For the Mayflower in its beauty 
Is the soul of Eloise! 


4 


Drawn by H. M. Eaton. Tllustrating “* 
‘*\ TORERA, OR FEMALE BULL-SLAYER, ENTERED THE ARENA, SWORD IN HAND.”? 
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FAIR MAIDS OF MOROCCO. 


By FREDERICK A. OBER. 


Far be it from a Giaour, from one who has 
obtained only a passing glimpse of the Oriental 
female, to assume a knowledge he does not pos- 
sess of her inner life. Into the gymnasium, into 
the holies of holies deyoted to herself, he has 
never penetrated. He is moved to this frank 
confession because so many, having seen the outer 
husks that enwrap this kernel of Mohammedan- 
ism, have assumed that they have seen all, and 
thus convey erroneous impressions. 

Even those favored few who have been vouch- 
safed entrance into the harems of Cairo, of Con- 
stantinople, have never seen the real heart of the 
harem. They have been received in the reception 
room, have conversed (through an interpreter) 
with a group of veiled, mysterious odalisques, 
with whom they have exchanged superficial 
views as to their respective costumes ; have ad- 
mired their jewelry, their embroideries, their 


childlike naiveté; then they have been shown 
the door by the jealous and watchful eunuch 
who ushered them in. 

When rigid custom dictates that even the hus- 
band of a hostess shall never see her lady callers, 
and that, should the visit be prolonged from day- 
light till dark—as it frequently is—on no account 
shall he show himself, it may be inferred that 
the foreigner has almost no opportunity for see- 
ing the fair one in the bosom of her family. 

The Koran says: ‘‘A woman’s veil shall be 
the sign of her virtue and a guard against the 
talk of the world.’? But this dictum must be 
taken with a grain of salt. In the first place, 
the poor people will tell you that such a law was 
made only for the rich, and not for poor women, 
whose duties absolutely prevent them frém wear- 
ing the veil, or concealing shroud of any sort. 
Again, the Turkish ladies of the better classes 
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evade the law, while complying with the letter 
of it, by wearing the ‘‘ yashmak,”’ which is quite 
transparent, and reveals (particularly suggests) 
far more than it conceals. 

In dealing, then, with this subject, we must 
assume that there are at least two classes of fe- 
males within the scope of this article, and that 
the truly representative one is she of the higher 
walk of life, who, at whatever inconvenience to 
herself, is the real conservator of Oriental cus- 
tom. 0 the nomadic Arab, the Bedouin, his 
wife appeals neither as companion nor mistress. 
She is regarded merely as a slave, a victim of his 
passions when young and good-looking; the sub- 
ject of abuse and neglect 
when old and faded. Mar- 
ried at an early age, say 
from thirteen to fifteen, at 
twenty she is wrinkled and 
worn. Even her own con- 
sent is not obtained to the 
marriage. 

The dress of this sort 
consists of one article only 
—a strip of coarse wool- 
en material, 
wound  dexterously : 
around the body, leay- tis os 
ing the neck, part of , 
the bosom, arms and 
calves exposed. This 
primitive garment is 
somehow fastened with 
pins, and by a girdle 


which is 


a" 


| 
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around the waist, above 
which its loose folds 
furnish a sort of pocket, 
which is the receptacle 
of all loose articles gath- 
ered by its wearer in 
her jaunts. To sucha 
woman the veiled con- 
dition of her more fa- 
vored sisters must ap- 
peal, as it does to all 
foreigners, as some- 
thing supremely ridic- 
ulous. 

The province of Mo- 
rocco, the last remain- 
ingto Mohammedanism 
of the original Barbary 
States, still ruled over 
by a sultan and main- 
taining the religion of 
the Prophet in all strict- 
ness, offers a promising field for study and ob- 
servation. One need not penetrate beyond the 
coast city of Tangiers to see Moorish females 
draped from head to heel, or to find mosques to 
enter which would cost the life of the infidel 
offender. In Algiers as well, despite the sixty 
years of French possession, the Arab female’s 
sanctity is as strictly guarded, though their 
mosques may be entered by Christians who will 
thrust their shoes from off their feet. ; 

In that recently acquired province of Tu 


the women are more closely guarded ‘so 
Conse OCR e in which latter city they gener- 
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the higher rank glides 
past close to the walls, 
like a sheeted ghost, so 
closely veiled that but 
a single eye is visible. 
She is as jealously 
watched also, as in 
Mecca or Cairo ; and if 
perchance she meet a 
foreigner, she turns 
aside as from a pesti- 
lence. Not that she 
consults her own incli- 
nations in this instance, 
but her safety ; for her 
husband, brother, or 
nearest relation would 
resent even a chance 
encounter with the 
Giaour to the extent 
of using his sword upon 
the latter, and perhaps 
the bow-string upon the 
hapless woman. 

The Koran, although 
like the Bible a product 
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of man’s genius, written 
without consideration 
of woman, save as an 
inferior being, does not 
prescribe this enshroud- 
ing of the person in 
wraps and mufflers ; it 
is a later development, 
the outcome of man’s 
jealousy and finally 
erystallized into immu- 
table custom. Still, it 
is now a custom anid a 
fashion, and the higher 
the rank the more rigid- 
ly enforeced—that when 
a woman appears before 
a stranger, only a part 
of the face shall be ex- 
posed. Her father, her 
brothers, her sons, neph- 
ews, uncles, and per- 
haps her slaves, are the 
only males who can law- 
fully gaze upon her un- 
veiled face. Observing 
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this law, she may freely move about—as freely 
as her muffled condition will permit—and go 
abroad during daylight, or at night-time up to 
midnight, if attended hse escort of slave, eunuch, 
or aida: Although, under prescribed restric- 
tions, she may appear yeiled before a judge or 
kadi, or may visit a friend in affliction, yet she 
may not, if a widow and woman of property, 
haye direct intercourse with the manager or 
managers of her estates. As a consequence, 
many a helpless woman is robbed, many a 
widow reduced to beggary. 

The elemental costume of the Arab wom- 
an consists of a shirt and a pair of trou- 
sers, the former worn outside and of varying 
length, and a kerchief for the head. There 
may be many a variant, much elaboration 
and adornment ; stockings may or may not 
be’ worn, a profusion of jewelry always, 
such as necklaces, bracelets and tinkling 
anklets ; the kerchief may be replaced by 
a cap, and around the waist a rich girdle 
drawn. But, whatever may be worn in- 
doors, whenever the Moorish lady ‘‘ takes 
her walks abroad,’’ she is completely en- 
veloped in the ‘‘haik’’ or the ‘‘ schele,”’ 
the former an adaptation of the ‘‘ burnous’’ 
worn by the men, and the latter a shawl 
and cloak all in one, something like the 
Spanish mantilla. Thus clad, the ladies 
are not objects of grace or of beauty, for 
they waddle when they walk, they are un- 
certain in their gait, and they really resem- 
ble, more than anything else in the world, 
an ambulatory pillow or bolster, of gigantic 
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and ungainly proportions. 
But ‘‘our very eyes are 
sometimes, like our judg- 
ments, blind,’’ and if per- 
chance, we should be dis- 
posed to criticise this su- 
perfluity of garments, they 
might retort that it was 
much better than to appear, 
as many of our own ladies 
do, at times, décolleté. 

The sameness and un- 
varying style of their dress, 
unchanged through all the 
centuries, give them little 
opportunity for gossip re- 
specting their costumes ; 
and, in fact, most of them 
are restricted for gossip of 
any sort to the one day 
in the week when they as- 
semble about the tombs of their ancestors in the 
picturesque cemeteries. This simplicity of garb 
has also its ady antages, inasmuch as the Arab or 
Moorish woman is a stranger to darning and the 
mending of gloves, while ‘‘ “washing: -day”’ has no 
terrors, “heeatise the linen is daily washed and 
laid away carefully folded, without ironing. And, 
owing to the mildness of the climate, and the 
semi-seclusion in which they dwell, fiers chil- 
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rule, in Algiers, there has been no 
amelioration of the treatment of wom- 
en by the native Arabs and Berbers.”’ 

Notwithstanding, the more intelligent 
of the women themselves protest that 
_, they are satisfied with their mode of 
)) life, and that their husbands are uni- 
formly kind ; still, there is the harem— 
that relic of the dark ages and of early 
Mohammedanism. That every Arab or 
native Moor does not indulge himself in 
the possession of a harem is owing only 
to his disability to do so. Only the 
very wealthy in the towns and cities 
and the nomadic Bedouins of the coun- 
try regions can afford to haye a plu- 
rality of wives. The former are the 
envied of all their less fortunate neigh- 
bors ; the latter get more than the worth 
or original cost of their wives out of 
their labors. With the rich, marriage 
is a fatiguing and expensive rite, and 
the wonder is that more are not de- 
terred from it than adopt it. In Tunis, 
and in other parts where sensuality takes 
the place of pure love, the bride is sub- 
jected to a process of artificial fattening 
until she attains to most enormous pro- 
portions. This pre-nuptial stuffing, 
with kusskussu, horse livers and the flesh 
of tender puppies, is one adopted from 
the Jews of this province, who in former 
times were compelled to pander to the 
dren run about naked, or clad in simple shirts, depraved tastes and jaded appetites of Turkish 
up to an adyanced period of their tender years. _ beys and others in authority over these oppressed 

‘“There are few nations on earth,” says a re- people. 
cent traveler in Africa, 
‘* who concede to wom- 
an so low a position in 
relation to man as the 
Arab. The reason of 
this must be looked for 
in their low degree of 
culture, and still more 
in their religious faith. 
Wherever — Islamism 
has penetrated, wom- 
an’s position has been 
lowered—in Persia, In- 
dia, Asia Minor, Spain 
and Africa. They have 
been treated with in- 
difference, with indig- 
nities, for one thousand 
two hundred years, and 
even under French A FAVORITE OF THE HAREM, 
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A departure from the 
prevailing costume is 
also noted in that of 
the Tunisian Jewesses, 
who wear skin-fitting 
tights of white cotton 
and a loose silk che- 
mise, which suggest 
and nearly always show 
every curve and con- 
tour of limbs and body. 
Face and hands are 
uncovered, cheeks and 
lips painted a_ bright 
vermilion, and the nails 
and finger-tips stained 
with henna, 

Paints and powders 
are used inordinately 
by the Moorish wom- 
en, as wellas perfumes, 
such as attar of roses, 
sandal-wood, ete. Hen- 
na is the choice cos- 
metic, and is applied to 
the soles of the feet, 


palms of the hands and the finger-nails. 
ladies of the harem haye the henna paste care- 
fully bound like a poultice against the soles of 
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the feet and the toes, 
the victim lying on her 
back while the opera- 
tion is performed, and 
forbidden to move dur- 
ing three consecutive 
nights. The stain thus 
acquired, of a dark red 
or orange color, re- 
mains indelible for a 
month, when the pro- 
cess is repeated. Only 
the beauties, the belles 
of the harem, subject 
themselves to this 
beautifying process ; 
but the elderly ladies 
and the children use 
the henna ointment 
freely on the hands and 
feet. As a beautifier 
it must only touch the 
parts mentioned, and 
a smudge anywhere 
else is considered as a 
blemish. 


To say that the education of Moorish females is 
neglected does not half state the truth. A know!l- 
edge of elemental forms only is taught. They are 
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instructed in the Koran when children, and if 
perchance one of them learns to write as well as 
read, she is looked upon as a prodigy. It will 
be remembered that the second caliph and suc- 
cessor to Mohammed, called Omar the Wise, was 
the same dogmatic donkey who commanded his 
general in Egypt, respecting the famous Alexan- 
drian library: ‘ . If the Greek writings 
agree with the Koran, they are useless and need 
not be preserved ; and if they do not agree, let 
them be destroyed.”’ And, as in the time of the 
Apostate, to know the Koran or a portion of it 
by heart is considered a liberal education. 
Mohammed may haye rescued his countrymen 
from the worship of idols; he incited them to 
conquest and inculeated blind belief in fate ; but 
if they were plunged more deeply in ignorance 
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than his present followers, they must have ap- 
proached the level of the prehistoric cave-dwell- 
ers. All men, as well as women, are fatalists, 
and superstitious to a degree perfectly incompre- 
hensible to a Christian. They believe in signs 
and omens, in charms and magic; nor is the 
present Caliph of the Faithful, the wretched Sul- 
tan of Turkey, exempt from fear of devils and 
evil spirits. He believes, with his subjects, that 
if fate—kismet—has ordained a thing, no human 
effort can avert it. Would to God that kismet 
might ordain his removal from Europe ! 

Still, while it has been pointed out that the 
Mohammedan children and the women suffer 
from a lack of educational facilities, many 
““learned’’ Arabs have insisted that American 
and European children are victims of oyer-edu- 
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cation—a truth we must sadly admit. To read 
the Koran in chorus, to write and cipher a little 
on the bleached shoulder blades of sheep and 
camels, however, is not likely to send so many 
youthful minds to the insane asylum as the 
cramming process which our own youth have to 
undergo. Lunatics from this cause are un- 
known ; lunatics from any cause are rare; and 
this may be owing to the lack of schools or lack 
of lawyers, which are likewise non - existent. 
Good physicians are as rare as members of the 
legal profession, and a converted Mohammedan 
once frankly admitted : ‘‘ 1 am induced to think 
that in the majority of cases our dead have not 
succumbed to the disease, but have been sacri- 
ficed to the barbarous treatment to which they 
were subjected. In all cases of sickness and 
disease we are unfortunately exposed to the most 
ignorant quacks and mountebanks. Supersti- 
tion rules supreme. In cases of sickness, of be- 
trothal, of pregnaney—on all possible occasions 
—the help of female prophets is called in. They 
are required to know and to tell if the disease 
can be cured, and how long it is to last; if the 
betrothal is to be a happy one; whether the 
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child will be a boy or a girl, and so on.” 
The same writer, a lady, while living in 
her father’s harem, was taken suddenly ill 
with typhoid fever, and as a last resort a 
European doctor was called, while she was 
delirious and unconscious. ‘‘ The doctor, 
who was well acquainted with Arab cus- 
toms, insisted upon being allowed to feel my 
pulse, which demand was granted by my 
aunt after long consideration. But when 
he required to see my tongue, the chief 
of the eunuchs in attendance, aghast with 
horror, flatly refused this unheard-of de- 


furious, without having prescribed any- 
thing.’’ Persons afflicted with cholera or 
small-pox are not only allowed to eat what- 
ever they may wish, but against the sptead 
of their disease no preventive is attempted. 

They are freely visited and handled ; and it 
is this gross ignorance, and firm belief in 

kismet, that causes the spread of those dread 

diseases from the pilgrims to Mecca, who 

disseminate them throughout Africa, Asia 

and Oriental Europe. 

Such portion of their time as is not given 
to prayers—five in number during the day 
—the ladies of the harems spend at the bath, 
in eating sweetmeats, drinking sherbet and 
coffee, and smoking cigarettes. Most of the 
Turkish ladies, in addition to using the hen- 
na, encircle the eyes with ‘‘kohl,’”’ darken the 
brows and tint the eyelids. Thus the toilette con- 
sumes a goodly fraction of their waking hours. 
They firmly believe in the evil eye, using as anti- 
dotes amulets sprinkled with holy water, tur- 
quoises, pearls and written charms. If any one 
has doubts as to the existence of this belief amongst 
the Moorish ladies, let him point a camera to- 
ward a group of them, as they are found sit- 
ting around the tombs. Even the peep hole left 
in the haik for observation of external objects, 
will be closed, and there will occur a visible 
shrinking of the shoulders, evincing extreme 
consternation. At the same time let the pho- 
tographer beware lest some male relative of the 
woman be prowling near, for he will certainly 
attempt reprisals with a long, savage-looking 
knife as instrument of vengeance. One might 
urge, against the statement that the ladies of 
high social standing will not be photographed, 
the fact that thousands of photographs of Moorish 
women have been taken by the French, and that 
we ourselves have drawn upon sun pictures for 
our illustrative material. 


mand, so that the doctor withdrew quite 
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By JOHN P. RITTER. 


RUINS OF ALBERT BIERSTADT’S CASTLE. 


HE Hudson has been called the Rhine 
of America, and there are many features of resem- 
blance between the two rivers which render the 
comparison not merely fanciful. 
tracts tourists; so does the Hudson. Both as- 
sume a yariety of aspects in their majestic course 
to the sea—sometimes flowing tranquilly be- 
tween undulating hills, and again winding rap- 
idly through mountain fastnesses. 

The part of the Rhine most celebrated and ad- 
mired, the most interesting to the historian and 
inspiring to the poet, is that which flows through 
the dark chaos of yoleanic mounds, from Koenigs- 
winter to Bingen, which the Romans called Alpes 
des Cattes. The part of the Hudson of which the 
same can be said with equal truth is that which 
traverses the lofty chain of wooded hills, from 
Newburgh to Peekskill, which our ancestors 
named the ‘‘ Highlands.”’ 

The Rhine is associated with many legends ; 
the Hudson has its legends also. The Rhine is 
bordered with ruined castles ; the Hudson with 
castles that are not in ruins. And, as the ancient 
structures upon the former river remain like 
eternal monuments of the dark dramas that have 
been enacted within their walls, so the modern 
edifices upon the latter stand as mute witnesses 
of many a recent drama in which joy and sor- 
row, ambition and disappointment have played 
contrasting parts. Indeed, there is a romantic 
story connected with every castle on the Hud- 
son. 

A half-hour’s sail up the river from New York 
brings the tourist in view of the battlemented 
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keep and tower of Fonthill, rising above 
the treetops on the summit of Mount St. 
Vincent. The castle is built of stone, in 
imitation of the Norman-Gothic struct- 
ures of the Middle Ages, and lacks but 
the moat and the drawbridge to present 
a perfect picture of an old feudal strong- 
hold. In all other respects it is the most 
complete reproduction of a medisval 
castle that can be found in this country. 

Fonthill was erected by Edwin For- 
rest, the great tragedian, when he was in 
the zenith of his fame, and was intended 
for the happy retreat of his declining 
years. It was destined, howeyer, to be 
intimately associated with the domestic 
tragedy that broke up his home and 
embittered the last days of his life. The 
story of his famous divorce suit is too well known 
to bear repetition ; but it is not so well known 
that the incidents which led up to it were de- 
veloped while he was engaged in laying out his 
extensive grounds and building his beautiful 
Norman castle at Fonthill. While absorbed in 
this work he occupied a handsome stone cottage 
that is still standing on the grounds, and was, 
to a certain extent, living apart from his wife. 

It is said that she did not look with favor upon 
her husband’s plans for the future. She was of 
a lively, social disposition, fond of entertaining 
the many friends she drew around her by her 
charms; while Mr. Forrest was quiet and re- 
served, caring little for home company outside 
of a few intimate friends and his own immediate 
household. The idea of spending her remaining 
days shut up within the stone walls of a feudal 
castle, with no other company than her husband, 
was altogether distasteful to Mrs. Forrest’s imag- 
ination ; so she passed the greater part of her 
time in New York, keeping open house, while 
Mr. Forrest stayed at Fonthill, busy with land- 
scape gardeners and architects. 

At last the castle was finished, and prepara- 
tions were completed for moving into it, when 
the discovery came that led to the ruin of their 
happiness. Defeated in his divorce suit, Mr. 
Forrest was too much chagrined to contemplate 
living a solitary life in a home around which his 
fancy had weaved so many dreams of domestic 
bliss. He determined to part with his estate, 
and the Sisters of Charity of the Roman Catholic 
faith having offered him $100,000 for it, he trans- 
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Everything about the place is 
suggestive of serenity and hap- 
piness; yet the stately tower 
that overlooks the scene has 
been the silent witness of a ro- 
mance as sad as any that the 
imagination of a poet could 
invent. 

Among the Lilienthal heirs 
was a lovely young girl, gifted 
with a brilliant mind, but sin- 
gularly innocent of the ways 
of the world. Romantic by 
nature, the very scenes in which 
she moyed and the castle in 
which she lived disposed her to 
indulge in day-dreams. When 
a girl with such a temperament 
falls in loye, her imagination is 
sure to endow the object of her 
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erred the land with all the buildings upon it to 
their ownership. It is said that Mr. Forrest 
never passed a night in the home he had planned 
with so much solicitude and care. But the story 
does not end here ; it has a tragic sequel. 

George Jamieson, an actor, who was held by 
many to be responsible for the domestic infelici- 
ties of the Forrests, met with a horrible death 
many years afterward under the very walls of 
the castle that had been built by the man he is 
said to have wronged. He was walking down 
the tracks of the Hudson River Railroad one 
night, to take a train at the Mount St. Vincent 
station for New York, when he was struck by 
the engine of an express and instantly killed. 

Fonthill Castle is at present occupied by an 
aged prelate of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Right Rey. Monsignor Bernard O'Reilly, Pro- 
thonotary Apostolic of the Papal Court, the au- 
thor of the Lives of Popes Pius IX., and Leo 
XIII., and other scholarly works, is spending the 
evening of his days in this quiet, beautiful re- 
treat. 

Further up the river, on the brow of a hill 
north of Yonkers, a great, square tower of brown 
stone, crowned with an embrasured parapet, rises 
above a mass of dense foliage. It is part of the 
castle belonging to the heirs of the late C. H. Lil- 
ienthal, the millionaire tobacco merchant, and 
the estate upon which it stands is extensive and 
beautiful. The grounds are laid out like a park, 
and at every turn of the graveled roads which 
wind through them, a striking piece of statuary 
—the work of some famous sculptor—is revealed. 


affections with every noble qual- 

ity. It proved so in this case. 
A handsome adventurer, representing himself to 
be the son of an English nobleman, appeared 
upon the scene and paid his addresses to the 
young heiress. To a few superficial accomplish- 
ments he added an affected elegance of manners 
and an insinuating grace that charmed her faney 
and completely won her heart. 2 

It was in vain that her friends warned her 
against the man. She would believe no eyil of 
him, for in her eyes he was not only a nobleman 
by birth, but by nature. Finally, finding that 
she could not overcome the objections of her 
friends, she eloped with him. Not long after- 
ward came the terrible revelation of his true 
character. When she discovered that her trust- 
ing nature had been imposed upon—that the 
man she had married was a bigamist, and, more- 
over, that he was not a nobleman, but a notori- 
ous scoundrel, she quietly left him and returned 
heartbroken to the castle that had sheltered her 
in happier days. Subsequently she obtained a 
divorce from the man, who is now serving a long 
term in prison for his crimes. 

Greystone, the historic castle in which the late 
Samuel J. Tilden spent the declining years of his 
life, also has its story of misfortune. It was 
built by John T. Waring, a wealthy hat manu- 
facturer of Yonkers, who spent the greater part of 
his fortune on the property. Before erecting his 
palace of stone, he was uniformly successful in 
all his enterprises. He was one of the largest 
hat manufacturers in the country, and was re- 
puted to be many times a millionaire. On 
moving into the castle, he set up an establish- 
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ment the magnificence of which recalled to mind 
the pomp and splendor of feudal times. He 
maintained a large retinue of servants, and gave 
entertainments that were the wonder of all the 
country round; but, within a few years, mis- 
fortunes began to gather round him. 

If he had not had his great castle to main- 
tain he might have weathered the storm. The 
large sum that was tied up in the property, to- 
gether with the enormous expenditures that such 
an establishment demanded, precipitated his 
ruin. Then Mr. Tilden came forward and 
bought the place for about one-sixth of its orig- 
inal cost. Strange as it may seem, no sooner 
had Mr. Waring abandoned his castle home 
than fortune began once more to smile upon 
him. He started manufacturing hats again on 
a limited scale, and gradually 
increased his business until 
he regained a large part of the 
fortune he had lost. 

Of all the Hudson River 
castles only one is aruin. It 
stands on a hillside between 
Irvington and Tarrytown, and 
was formerly the abode of 
Albert Bierstadt, the artist, 
whose large paintings of na- 
ture in her grandest aspects 
were at one time in such great 
demand. 

The immense foundations 
of the building can still be 
seen, occupying the whole 
length and breadth of an arti- 
ficial plateau, but of its super- 
structure not one stone re- 
mains standing upon another. 
A broad flight of steps, leading down into a 
labyrinth of subterranean vaults and passages, 
is all that remains of the once noble edifice, 
the other portions of which present a_pic- 
ture of desolation that is heightened by the 
efforts of nature to hide the crumbling stones 
beneath a luxuriant growth of verdure. The 
grounds surrounding the ruin present a still 
gloomier appearance. The winding avenue lead- 
ing to the entrance is broken by ruts and fis- 
sures ; the once stately trees are marred by many 
a dead and broken limb, and the lawn, which 
formerly sloped westward to the highway like a 
tranquil sea of green, is overgrown with rank 
weeds and coarse grasses. 

Albert Bierstadt built his castle in 1866, when 
he was in the height of his fame and prosperity. 
His pictures of mountain scenery were selling 
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for fabulous prices, and were in such eager re- 
quest that an immense fortune seemed to be 
within his grasp. Possessed by the love of lux- 
ury and display that is so characteristic of the 
artistic temperament, it was only natural that he 
should strive to emulate the manner of living of 
the great medieval painters who basked in the 
favor of courts and maintained establishments 
that were the enyy of princes. 

In his castle he realized this life for a time. 
He was lavish in his expenditures and enter- 
tained with regal magnificence. As it was his 
ambition to render his home a museum of rare 
and beautiful objects, he made frequent trips 
abroad in search of costly works of art with 
which to adorn it; and from these excursions 
he always returned with a store of antique furni- 
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ture, exquisitely woven tapestries and hangings, 
paintings and statuary of great value, and many 
little curios of wondrous workmanship. For a 
long time he expended the greater part of his 
large income in this way, until his castle became 
a veritable treasure house of art, representing the 
bulk of his fortune. Then, on one unfortunate 
night, it burned to the ground with all that it 
contained. It was blotted out from the land- 
scape as effectually as though it had been’ a 
cloud castle dissipated by the wind.  Bierstadt 
never attempted to rebuild it, partly because he 
had not the heart for the undertaking, and 
partly because he had not the means. 

A castle that presents an imposing appearance 
from the Hudson stands on the Lyndenhurst 
estate, the country seat of the Gould family in 
Irvington. It is constructed of blue and white 
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stone, and has a great, 
square tower at its south- 
ern end, that rises to a height of one muacee feet 
from the ground. Its ivy mantled walls appear 
suddenly to the tourist through a vista in the 
surrounding trees, and he must be insensible in- 
deed to all that renders travel interesting if he 
does not straightway make inquiries as to its 
history. 

A part of the present edifice was built in 1840 
by General William Paulding, a brother of James 
K. Paulding, the distinguished author and Secre- 
tary of the Navy under President Van Buren. 
At his death the place came into the possession 
of his son, Philip R. Paulding, who sold it in 
1864 to Mr. George Merritt, a gentleman of large 
fortune, who up to that time had been living 
handsomely, but well within his means, on a 
fine estate in Tarrytown. But no sooner had he 
settled upon his new estate then he abandoned 
his conservatism and gaye free rein to the most 
extravagant ideas. 

Ambitious to own the most beautiful country 
seat in America, he remodeled and enlarged the 
old Paulding mansion to its present dimensions, 
and built the tall tower at its southern end. 
He next turned his attention to the grounds. 
The greater part of the land consisted of hills 
lying in a wild state of nature, and 
with bushes and 
workmen was re- 


ravines, 
meadows overgrown 
brambles. A large force of 
quired to change this wilderness into a park. 
About twenty laid out in lawns ; 


and 
swampy 


acres were 


the ravines and _ hills 
were rendered pictur- 
esque by the art of the 
landscape gardener ; the 
finest and rarest vari- 
eties of trees and shrubs 
were planted, besides 
gardens for the cultiya- 
tion of vegetables, fruit 
and flowers. While this 
work was in progress, 
five charming cottages, 
an immense stable, and 
a greenhouse, four hun- 
dred feet long and eighty 
feet wide, with a great 
dome rising to a height 
of eighty feet from its 
centre, were being 
erected. 

When Mr. Merritt died, in 1873, the estate was 
considered the handsomest on the Hudson, but 
it had cost him his fortune to render it so. It 
was found he had left his heirs scarcely a dol- 
lar apart from his country seat. The place lay 
in comparative neglect for several years, and 
then was purchased by the late Jay Gould for a 
sum representing but a small fraction of its cost 
to Mr. Merritt. 

On a hill overlooking the historic village of 
Tarrytown rise the grim battlements and massive 
keep of the famous castle known to the residents 
along the Hudson as ‘‘ Herrick’s Folly.’’ It was 
built by John J. Herrick, a wealthy produce 
merchant, forty years ago, and has an ample 
record of misfortune. An evil genius hovers 
round its huge gray towers. It has had a great 
many owners, all of whom have left its spacious 
halls and galleries ruined men. 

Mr. Herrick was a man of large fortune when 
he first conceived the idea of erecting this mam- 
moth structure. While it was building, all the 
architects, save the one who had designed it, de- 
clared its successful completion to be an archi- 
tectural impossibility. Their ominous predic- 
tions, however, had no influence with Mr. Her- 
rick. Bent apen realizing the life of a medizval 
baron, as far as modern social conditions would 
permit, he determined that his family seat should 
be at once a palace and a fortress ; a luxurious 
abode for his comfort, and an imperishable mon- 
ument to his pride. This ambition proyed his 
ruin. 

As month by month the 
the fortune of its owner 
away, gold assuming 


stately edifice grew, 
gradually dwindled 


his the form of stone. 
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When Mr. Herrick took possession of his castle 
it was still unfinished, yet all his vast wealth 
had been expended in its construction. He oc- 
cupied a part of the great building for a time, 
and then was obliged to abandon it, a ruined, 
heartbroken man, 

Its next owner was a Mr. Mitchell, who lived 
there in state for some time, and made alterations 
and improvements of a substantial character. 
But he also lost his fortune while dwelling in the 
unlucky castle, and for many years thereafter it 
was without a tenant. It was during this period 
that vague rumors were whispered about that the 
deserted structure was a haunted place. These 
rumors gradually assumed definite forms. 

There is the tale attributed to a former house- 
keeper, that, in one of her nightly tours of the 
castle, she entered an apartment opening on one 
of the galleries, which seemed strange to her. 
The furniture was fantastic in design; ghostly 
reflections wavered in the mirrors, and the air 
seemed heavy and oppressive. An indefinable 
dread took possession of her, and she made a 
quick retreat. The noise of a door closed vio- 
lently followed her return to the gallery, through 
which she fled, terror-stricken. From that time 
until the present day the ‘‘lost room,”’ as it is 
called, has been searched for in vain. f 

The experience of two teachers connected with 
a young ladies’ seminary that now occupies the 
premises may also be cited as proof that the cas- 
tle is even at present enveloped in all the mys- 
tery that such a structure should possess. The 
two young women were sitting, one evening dur- 
ing the Christmas va- 
cation, in the high, 
vaulted apartment call- 


ed the music room. 
The weather was bit- 
terly cold, and_ the 


graveled driveways 
winding through the 
grounds were frozen 
hard. 

Presently they heard 
the grinding of wheels 
and the clatter of hoofs 
upon the broken stones 
outside. It seemed to 
the listening women 
that the equipage drew 
up to the main en- 
trance of the castle, 
and there stopped. As 
guests were not ex- 
pected, one of them 
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went to the door, intending to give a cordial wel- 
come to the visitors, whoever they might be, 
when, to her amazement, she found the driveway 
deserted. 

The third owner of ‘‘ Herrick’s Folly’? was 
William B. Hatch. He went the way of its for- 
mer possessors, entering it rich to leave it in pov- 
erty. Then his brother, Mr. A. 8. Hatch, of Fisk 
& Hatch, the former great Wall Street bankers, 
bought the property and took up his abode there. 
For the ten years of his occupancy the ill-omened 
castle was the scene of tranquility and happiness. 
He continued to prosper in his business, spent 
his means lavishly in a royal way of living, and 
drew around him a host of friends whom he en- 
tertained in his palatial home with splendid hos- 
pitality. It seemed that the evil genius of the 
castle had at last taken flight. 

But one fatal morning Wall Street was aston- 
ished by the announcement that the great bank- 
ing firm of Fisk & Hatch had failed. Mr. Hatch 
lost his all in the downfall of the house, and was 
obliged to abandon his magnificent dwelling. 

The next owner of ‘‘ Herrick’s Folly’? was a 
wealthy promoter named Gunnison. He failing, 
the building passed into the hands of a Mrs. Ir- 
ving, a lady of rare culture and ability, who was 
ambitious to found a great seminary for the edu- 
cation of young ladies in this romantic old edi- 
fice. With this idea in view she spent large sums 
of money in fitting up the castle and in build- 
ing cottages on the grounds for dormitory pur- 
poses. But her ideas were too expansive for her 
means, and, becoming involved in financial diffi- 
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culties, she was obliged to relinquish her designs. 
The castle then came into the possession of 
Fred J. Stone, a son-in-law of the late Cyrus W. 
Field. Mr. Stone is its present owner; but it 
cannot be said that his investment has proved a 
fortunate one. Unable to sell the big structure 


to advantage, he has been obliged to rent it for 
boarding-school purposes ; and the great halls 
and chambers that in times past were the home 
of affluence and luxury are now used as dormi- 


tories and classrooms for studious young misses. 
On a picturesque promontory that juts into the 
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Hudson north of Tarrytown stands the magnifi- 
cent country house—half castle, half chateau— 
erected a few years ago by William Rockefeller, 
the Standard Oil magnate. Although the pres- 
ent structure is of too recent a date to have gath- 
ered round it associations of romantic or historic 


interest, its predecessor on the same site had a 
record that will not be readily forgotten by resi- 
dents on the Hudson. 

The Rockefeller property was originally a part 
of the great Beekman estate. It passed through 
a number of hands into the possession of William 
H. Aspinwall, one of the greatest merchants that 


America has produced. Mr. Aspinwall was born 
in New York in 1807, and was descended from a 
family which came to this country among the 
earliest settlers of New England. After haying 
acquired a good education, young Aspinwall en- 
tered the house of G. G. & 8. S. Howland as a 
clerk, which position he occupied until 1832, 
when he was taken into partnership by the firm, 
with the understanding that he should receive 
one-fourth of the profits of the commission busi- 
ness, which then amounted to about $60,000 a 
year. It was while a member of this firm that 
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he laid the foundation of the splendid fortune he 
acquired in after years. 

With his accession of wealth Mr. Aspinwall 
became desirous of founding a great family. 
Knowing the importance of large landholdings 
to such a purpose, he purchased from a Mr. 
Bartlett an extensive tract of land north of Tar- 
rytown, which is part of the present Rockefeller 
property, and erected upon it a splendid man- 
sion. He spent immense sums of money in con- 
verting the land into a park, built fine stables 
and greenhouses, and comfortable dwellings for 
his large retinue of servants. For some years 
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before his death his country seat was considered 
the finest piece of suburban property near New 
York. In his stately mansion—a huge, ram- 
bling pile, with high Gothic windows, ornate tur- 


-rets and fantastic towers—he entertained with 


lavish hospitality such distinguished personages 
as Commodore Perry, Pierre Van Cortlandt, Dr. 
William Creighton, Captain Slidell McKenzie 
and General John C. Fremont. 

At this period the Aspinwalls were regarded as 
one of the foremost*and wealthiest families in 
America. William H. Aspinwall, the head of 
the house, was a veritable merchant prince. He 
was one of the projectors of the Panama Railroad, 
and the Pacific Mail Steamship Company had 
been successfully organized through his efforts ; 
so that his reputation was not merely that of a 
great merchant, but of a public benefactor as 
well. He lived to see the full value of what he 
had accomplished demonstrated. 

With his death, however, the fortunes of the 
family he had founded began to decline.  Per- 
haps the prime reason for their loss of worldly 
possessions and social prominence was that the 
expense of maintaining their large estate on the 
Hudson was too great even for their means. 
Misfortune after misfortune overtook them, and 
they were finally obliged to part with their cas- 
tle home. The place remained unoccupied for 
some time, and was then purchased by William 
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Rockefeller, who demolished the old building to 
make room for the great castle that now stands 
upon the site. 

Of the castles generally included in the Rhine 
group, some are situated many miles from the 
banks of that famous stream, and the same holds 
true of the castles of the Hudson. 

About twelve miles to the east of the latter 
river, surmounting a wooded ridge in the little 
town of Purchase, Westchester County, stands a 
mammoth edifice of gray stone, with a battle- 
mented tower, that has passed through many 
vicissitudes of good and evil fortune. The orig- 
inal structure was erected by the late Benjamin 
Halliday, who ran the first line of mail stages 
across the plains and made a fortune in the en- 
terprise. He subsequently turned his attention 
to mining, and, making a lucky investment in 
the celebrated Ophir Mine, added largely to his 
wealth. Then he came Hast and bought an ex- 
tensive tract of land in Westchester County, 
which he named the Ophir Farm, after the mine 
from which he had drawn such a large propor- 
tion of his millions. 

On the highest ground on his vast estate 
‘‘Ben’’ Halliday built his castle, and entered 
upon a manner of living that was at once mag- 
nificent and savage. The Halliday family occu- 
pied only a part of the great building. His wife 
is said to have been a remarkably handsome 
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woman, with social aspirations that were never 
realized. His sons and daughters shocked the 
little Quaker settlement at Purchase with the 
wild, free manners of the prairie. They rode 
about the country mounted on fiery mustangs, 
in buckskin hunting suits and broad sombreros 
—the girls with their long hair streaming in the 
wind—snapping their pistols at every barnyard 
fowl they passed in their mad career. In the 
fields and woods about the castle herds of deer 
and buffalo roamed, and it was whispered among 
the neighboring farmers that even bears and 
other formidable beasts had been turned loose 
by the Western nabob in the preserves he had 
set apart for hunting. 

“Ben”? Halliday had started life as a stage- 
driver on the plains en the mail routes estab- 
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lished by Major Chorpenning. It is said that 
he took advantage of his employer, during the 
latter's absence in the East, and succeeded, by 
rendering the major’s mail contracts with the 
United States Government void, and afterward 
securing them for himself, in superseding him 
In this way he laid the founda- 
tions of the vast fortune he afterward acquired. 
If this story is true, ‘‘Ben’’ Halliday’s treach- 
ery met with a deserved retribution. 

He had not enjoyed ‘his splendid estate in 
Westchester long before misfortunes began to 
gather 
mines and 


in the business. 


round him. Unlucky speculations in 


innumerable law suits soon swal- 
lowed up his entire means, and the Ophir Farm 
was offered for sale. 
Roach, the great ship-builder, who greatly beau- 


tified the property and made many improve- 


It was purchased by John 
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‘ knock at the front door. 
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ments in the castle. After leaving their mag- 
nificent home, the Hallidays seem to have been 
First Mrs. Halli- 
day died, and was buried in the little gothic 
chapel she had caused to be erected for private 
worship on the Ophir Farm. Then one by one 
the other members of the family passed away 
under circumstances of a more or less distressing 
nature, until, finally, only the eldest son was 
left. i 

One stormy winter night the old lodge keeper 
of the Ophir Farm, who had been in the employ 
of ‘‘ Ben’? Halliday, and was now a retainer in 
the service of John Roach, was sitting by the fire 
in the parlor of the gatehouse, when he heard a 
On opening it a shab- 
bily dressed young man, unshayen and ema- 
ciated, staggered into 
the room, and _ ad- 
vanced with out- 
stretched hands _ to- 
ward the fire. It was 
‘*Ben’’ Halliday’s 
eldest son, once the 
heir to millions, now 
a homeless vagrant. 
He told the old lodge- 
keeper a pitiful story of 
his downfall through 
dissipation, and asked 
to be sheltered for the 
night. The faithful 
servant set before him 
a hot supper, which he 
devoured ravenously, 
and then lodged him 
in his own comforta- 
ble bedroom. The fol- 
lowing morning he furnished him with money 
and bade him Godspeed on his journey. The 
young man died in poverty not long afterward. 

While John Roach occupied the Ophir Farm, 
many distinguished statesmen were entertained 
at the castle, for Mr. Roach’s close affiliations 
with the Navy Department brought him into 
friendly relations with the most prominent legis- 
lators in the country. 

On one occasion President Grant was a guest 
of the famous ship-builder, and the story is told 
of how the military hero won a lot of money 
from his host in a memorable game of poker, 
played in a room high up in the great square 
tower. The election of Grover Cleveland to the 
Presidency, in 1884, resulted in the ruin of Mr. 
Roach. William C. Whitney, the new Secretary 
of the Navy, inaugurated a new policy in the 


administration of naval affairs, which proved 
very disastrous to the naval contractor, who had 
been favored by former secretaries. John Roach 
lost his entire fortune and died of a broken heart. 

The present owner of the Ophir Farm is the 
Hon. Whitelaw Reid, editor of the New York 
Tribune, and ex-United States Minister to France. 
But even Mr. Reid’s possession of the ill-omened 
castle has not been altogether fortunate. After 
expending $1,000,000 in adorning its interior it 
caught fire, just as he was preparing to move 
into it, and was partially destroyed. It is said 
hat it cost him an additional $1,000,000 to re- 
build it. 
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From the foregoing instances it would seem 
that one of the surest ways to court misfortune 
in this land of equality aad freedom is to at- 
tempt to reconstruct the unequality and feudal- 
ism of the past. The spirit that prompts men to 
build great castles is un-American. A castle is 
the embodiment in stone of a semi-barbarous 
age—of an age of seigneurs and serfs. It is an 
expression of feudalism. In a land of equality 
it has no place, and perhaps it is not too great a 
stretch of imagination to assume that the genius 
that presides over this free land, devotes to mis- 
fortune all those who are in any way associated 
with such suggestions of a past tyranny. 
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O’er what wild abyss of trackless, starry spaces, 
Far beyond the furthest orbs of night, 

Where the soul of man in visions wandering 
Finds no home, no resting-place, no haven, 
Whither, darling, hast thou taken flight? 


Oh! our own one, oh! our loved one, oh! our lost one? 
One poor moment from this bitter ‘‘ Now,” 

Hand to hand, and heart to heart we held thee ; 

One brief moment more, and hands and hearts are empty ; 


Where art thou? 


From the darkness, from the silence, the remoteness. 
Of the life of earth and sense and sight, 

Lo! we call upon thee through the fast-closed portals— 
Call upon thee with old words of longing! 


Child of Light! 


Hear us! though the veil be thick with shadowy blackness ; 
Though to span the awful gulf the wings of Thought should faint ; 
Heaven and Hell, and Life and Death, are all too weak to sunder 
Soul from soul when Love would bridge the distanee— 


Hear, sweet saint ! 


Mothers, sisters, brothers, friends. we call thee! 

Earthward once more turn thy footsteps on the starry stair ; 
Whisper peace in midnight dreams and daylight visions, 
Tell us that though Life be fleeting, Love is deathless, 


Here, or There ! 
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As Farner Hennepin was returning from 
Mille Lae in July, 1680, with a band of buffalo 
hunters, he saw—and, so far as history records, 
civilized man for the first time beheld—the Falls 
of St. Anthony, so named by him in commemo- 
ration of his patron saint, and in thankfulness 
for his preservation and success in his perilous 
journeyings through a savage country. As he 
stood beside the beautiful waterfall he saw at a 
short distance from him, perched in the branches 
of an oak tree, a Da- 
kotah brave, with eyes 
uplifted and arms out- 
stretched to the Great 
Spirit above, invoking 
a benediction upon his 
tribe. 


Could Father Hen- 
nepin, standing just 
where he stood that 


July day in 1680, have 
rolled away the three 
centuries intervening 
between that day and 
this, and have beheld 
on the banks of the 
noble Father of Wa- 
ters, beside the pict- 
uresque cataract in 
front of him, the larg- 
est flouring 
the world; could he 
have seen the great steel 
and stone arch bridges 
spanning the river 
falls, and 


have heard the inces- 


mills in 


above the 


sant rumbling and 
grinding of the mills, the gongs of the trolley 
cars, the rush of the passenger trains or the puff- 
ing of the slow freights over the bridges ; could 
he have seen in the beautiful grove at his side 
the stately buildings of the University of Minne- 
sota, grander than any on this continent in his 
time—his would have been 


amazement even 


* Previous papers in this series treated of Yale in 
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greater than would be the surprise of the average 
Minneapolitan of to-day, were he to see the afore- 
said Indian saying his prayers in the branches 
of a tree on his front lawn. 

The region of country in which the University 
is situated presents a natural beauty which is not 
surpassed by any of the delightful lake and prairie 
scenes so common in Minnesota. Coming up the 
Mississippi from Fort Snelling, at the mouth of 
the Minnesota a few miles below the University, 

we have on either side 
| high, _ tree- covered 
_ bluffs, and pass nu- 
merous garden-like is- 
lands, some nestling 
under the shadows of 
the majestic banks, 
while others in mid- 
stream boldly separate 
the river into many 
distinet channels. 
About half way up, 
flowing into the Mis- 
sissippi from the re- 
cesses of a wooded ra- 
vine, is Minnehaha 
Creek, 

“Where the Falls of Min- 
nehaha 

Flash and gleam among 

the oak trees, 


Laugh and leap into the 
valley.” 


From the beautiful 
Minnehaha we move 
up the river, passing 
the slender Bridal Veil 
Falls, sparkling in the 
sunlight as it splashes over a mossy bank, and 
coming, very shortly, to the rapids and falls of 
St. Anthony, beside which our University is 
found. 

With the exception of four or five, the build- 
ings on the campus are located in the form of a 
semicircle, extending from one end of the campus 


the November number; Cornell, in December; Bryn 
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to the other. Entering through the gateway, we 
come, first, to the Students’ Christian Association 
Building ; and following, in the order named, are 
the Law Building, Old Main Building, Library, Me- 
chanic Arts Building, Chemical Laboratory, Pills- 
bury Hall and Armory, in which last-named. 
building is also found the gymnasium. Behind 
this row of buildings, and nearer the river bank, 
are Medical Hall, Laboratory of Medical Science, 
Laboratory of Medical Chemistry, ‘the Observatory 
and the Mining and Ore-testing Building. All of 
these thirteen buildings, except the Old Main 
Building, have been built since 1884, the year in 
which Dr. Cyrus Northrup, the present President 
of the University, entered upon his‘duties. In 
addition to the buildings above mentioned there 
are the eight or ten buildings of the Agricultural 
Department at the University Farm, about two 
miles distant from the campus. 

At the second Legislative Assembly for the 
Territory of Minnesota, which convened in Jan- 
uary, 1851, through the efforts of Hon. J. W. 
North, an act was passed, approved and signed 
by Governor Ramsey, February 25th, creating 
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the University of Minnesota, and locating the 
same ‘‘at or near the Falls of St. Anthony.’? 
The act provided that the object of the University 
should be ‘‘to provide the inhabitants of this 
Territory with the means of acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the various branches of literature, 
science and the arts,’’ further enacting that ‘‘no 
sectarian instruction shall be allowed in such 
University,’’ and that ‘‘no religious tenets or 
opinions shall be required to entitle any person 
to be admitted as a student in said University, 
or to entitle a person to act as a professor, tutor 
or officer of the same.”’? The act provided that the 
University should consist of five departments— 
viz: (1) the Department of Science, Literature 
and the Arts, (2) the Department of Law, (3) the 
Department of Medicine, (4) the Department of 
the Theory and Practice of Elementary Instruc- 
tion, and (5) the Department of Agriculture. 
But the Assembly overlooked one important es- 
sential—it appropriated no money for the sup- 
port of the University. The first assets of the 
University consisted of 46,080 acres of land set 
apart by the United States for its support in 
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1851. The following year Mr. Franklin Steele, one 
of the first Board of Regents, gave a tract of land 
as a site. An elementary school was established, 
but was 1854. Twenty-seven 
acres of the present campus were purchased dur- 
ing that year, and in 1856 the first University 


discontinued in 


building was begun. A part of what is now the 
Old Main Building was built in 1858, and an- 
other effort was made to begin actual work, but 
after a short trial it was again abandoned. 
Minnesota was admitted to the Union in 1857, 
and the State Constitution provides that ‘‘ the 
location of the University of Minnesota as estab- 
lished by existing laws is hereby confirmed, and 
said institution is hereby declared to be the Uni- 
versity of the State of Minnesota.” 
1860 and in 1864—acts were passed by the Legis- 
lature reorganizing the University ; but, owing to 
the stress of hard times occasioned by the Civil 
War, little was accomplished until 1867, when 
Fifteen thou- 
sand dollars was voted for the purpose of repair- 
ing and furnishing the University buildings, the 
doors were again opened for the admission of 
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the first money was appropriated. 


students to the elementary department, and since 
then have never closed. What is at present con- 
sidered the charter of the University is the act of 
1868, by which a complete reorganization was ef- 
fected. This was the real beginning of college 


work. The,charter provided for the following 
departments : a Department ot Elementary In- 
struction ; a College of Science, Literature and 
the Arts; a College of Agriculture, including 
military tactics; a College of the Mechanics’ 
Arts ; a College of Law, and a College of Medi- 
cine. It further provided that the Department of 
Elementary Instruction might be dispensed with 
by the regents as deemed advisable. 

It now became necessary that the regents 


should adopt a plan of work and select a 
president. William W. Folwell was called to fill 
that position, and entered upon his duties 


in 1869. In Mr. Folwell the regents had found 
an able and scholarly man, and the plan of or- 
ganization suggested by him was adopted. As 
stated by Dean Hall the plan was substantially 
this: ‘‘The Department of Elementary Instrue- 
tion should consist of five years, one year des- 
ignated the Latin school, soon to be diseon- 
tinued, and four years as the collegiate depart- 
ment, the third and fourth of which correspond 
yery nearly with the freshman and sophomore 
years of the older American colleges ; the work 
comprised under the junior and senior years 
should constitute the college of science, litera- 
ture and the arts; the professional and tech- 
nical courses : law, medicine, civil engineering, 
mechanical engineering and agriculture, were to 
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be of equal rank in the preparation required, 
time devoted, and in every other possible respect.”’ 
At this time the State was in its infancy, the 
high schools were few and unsystematic in their 
instruction, and it was thought by this plan to 
supply a course of elementary instruction Jead- 
ing up to aregular college course. This plan 
was not without its enemies, however, and many 
attempts were made to substitute a course sim- 
ilar to that taught in the American colleges. 
But the plan had been adopted and the re- 
gents refused to change it. The efforts on the 
part of the faculty to have a change effected re- 
sulted, in 1880, in a removal of seven out of 
eleven of its members by the regents. Their 
places were filled by new men, and four years of 
quiet growth and progress followed. 

President Folwell resigned in 1883, and has 
since filled the chair of political science. Dr. 
Cyrus Northrup, Professor of English Literature 
at Yale College, was chosen as his successor, and 
the phenomenal improvement and growth of the 
institution since he came has demonstrated the 
wisdom of the choice. Under Dr. Northrup’s 
administration the University has grown in 
prominence, in wealth and in attendance, be- 
yond a parallel in the history of the country. 
In 1884 there were three buildings on the cam- 
pus, now there are thirteen ; in 1884 there were 
less than three hundred students, now over 
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twenty-five hundred ; then twenty-four in the 
faculty, now one hundred and forty-two. 

The salary account has increased from $31,000 
to $169,000, the value of the plant from $250,000 
to $1,800,000. The increase in attendance dur- 
ing Dr. Northrup’s time has been over 800 per 
cent., and in wealth at about the same ratio. 

Beside two townships in 1851, and two more 
townships in 1857, the University acquired 
120,000 acres by the ‘‘ Land Grant Act”’ of 1862 
from the United States. In 1887 Congress ap- 
propriated $15,000 annually for an agricultural 
experiment station, and in 1890, an additional 
$15,000 annually, to be increased $1,000 a year 
until it amounted to $25,000. An annual tax of 
15-100 of a mill is now levied for the support 
of the University. The annual income from all 
sources of the University is approximately as fol- 
lows: From general State tax, $95,000 ; fees, 
$53,000 ; United States Government, $38,000 ; 
University bonds and contracts, $86,000 ; mis- 
cellaneous sources, $13,000, making a total of 
$235,000. There has been appropriated by the 
Legislature for buildings, at various times, an 
aggregate sum of $729,000, and for libraries, 
$30,000. A bill is now before the Legislature 
raising the general tax for university support 
from 15-100 to 30-100 of a mill, and, should it 
become a law, an additional $100,000 will thus 
be obtained. While it is not likely that so large 
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an increase will be made, it is almost certain to be raised 
at least half that amount. 

As the State high schools became more efficient and 
more thoroughly systematized under the administration 
of the State High School Board, they afforded adequate 
preparation for the University, and the elementary de- 
partment was gradually discontinued. The Latin school 
was abandoned in 1878. This left the four classes of the 
collegiate department, the last two being equal to fresh- 
man and sophomore years in American colleges, and 
the two classes of the college of literature, science and 
the arts, equal to junior and senior years. These classes ~ 
came to be called senior, junior, sophomore, freshman 
and subfreshman. The year 1890 saw the last of the 
subfreshman class, and the distinction between the col- 
legiate department and the department of literature, 
science and the arts fell into disuse, the remaining four 
classes being designated by the latter name. In this 
department a policy of liberal expansion and progress has 
always obtained ; the elective system, which has been in 
vogue since 1871, has been from time to time widened in 
its scope, until now all junior and senior work is elective ; 
new and advanced courses in sciences, literature and 
classics have been added ; able, brainy men haye been 
secured to fill the different chairs, and the College to- 
day ranks with her older sisters among the foremost 
American universities. 

The process of advancement in the courses of study has 
been accelerated not only by the dropping of the elemen- 
tary departments, but also by the establishment of the 
sraduate department. In all of the colleges comprising 
the University, the student may continue his studies be- 
yond the limits. of the undergraduate curriculum. In 
the College of Literature, Science and the Arts, courses 
have been instituted leading to the degree of M. A., 
M.S., M. L., and Ph.D. ; in the College of Law, courses 
leading to LL.M. and D.C. L. ; and in the College of 
Engineering, Metallurgy and the Mechanic Arts, leading 
to the degrees of C. E., M. E., E. E., Min. E., Chem. E., 
Metal. E., or, in lieu or any of these, Master of Science. 
The College of Medicine has also established a post-grad- 
uate course. 

A keen foresight enabled the regents to see that the 
twenty-seven acres acquired in 1854 would be insuffi- 
cient for the needs of the growing institution. Acecord- 
ingly, a few years prior to 1877 it was decided to secure 
additional ground, but unfortunately there were no funds 
for such ause. However, Hon. John §. Pillsbury, the very 
best friend the University ever had, advanced money for 
the purchase of a tract lying contiguous to the campus, 
and extending about four blocks along University 
Avenue. This tract cost $18,000, and the Legislature of 
1877 appropriated that amount to reimburse Mr. Pills- 
bury for his loan. Other additions have since been 
made. In 1879 $20,000 was appropriated for the en- 
largement of the grounds, and in 1884 another $20,000 
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was voted; so that to-day the campus consists of fifty- 
five acres of the choicest land in the heart of a thriving 
metropolis. It is valued at $600,000. The Experiment 
Farm, where the Agricultural Department is located, 
consists of two hundred and fifty acres lying midway 
between Minneapolis and St. Paul, and is worth about 
$500,000. 

Standing among the beautiful group of buildings con- 
stituting the home of the University, one of the first to 
attract our attention is Pillsbury Hall. This handsome 
brown-stone structure, erected in 1884 at a cost of 
$150,000, and fully equipped, was the gift of Ex- 
Governor John §. Pillsbury. Mr. Pillsbury has been 
appointed regent for life, and at the present time is 
President of the Board of Regents. Through a vista, 
formed by knotty trunks and crooked branches of the 
oaks, are seen the classic pillars of the Library. Built 
of white sandstone, after the style of the Grecian 
Parthenon, with its frieze of allegorical figures in bas- 
relief, this is the most beautiful of all the stately group. 
Besides the library of 40,000 volumes, this building 
contains the chapel, with seating capacity for 800 per- 
sons, the President’s office, as well as several departments 
of instruction. The armory is worthy of mention. ' This 
is the newest of the buildings, having been finished in 
1896, and occupied for the first time at the beginning 
of the present college year. In 1883, when Christine 
Nilsson, the noted Swedish songstress, visited the North- 
west, there was no auditorium sufficiently capacious to 
accommodate the audiences. A proposition was made to 
the regents which resulted in the erection on the campus 
of the old Coliseum, an immense, round, frame building, 
resembling a huge band-box. This structure was used 
as a drill hall until 1894, when it was consumed by fire. 
The Legislature of 1895 appropriated $75,000 for an 
armory. It is a three-story, white brick edifice, con- 
taining a large drill-room, which can be converted into 
an auditorium seating 4,000 people. Here are also 
found the gymnasium, training quarters of the different 
athletic teams, baths, artillery rooms, officers’ head- 
quarters, military equipment rooms, etc. 

To the average student coming to the Uniyersity—it 
may be that he comes from a prairie farm, from a 
small village in the agricultural country, a lumbering 
camp, a mining town, or even from a busy city—there 
is to be acquired something which is fully as important 
to him as the ‘‘book’’ knowledge obtained in the class- 
room and laboratory; it is that broad culture which 
comes from contact with refined minds and the in- 
termingling with those who are more cultivated and 
polished than he. Daniel Webster once said that he 
always studied men to see whether they possessed good 
qualities that were lacking in himself, and if they did, he 
attempted to supply his own deficiency by imitating 
those whom he found to be his superiors. A policy of 
this kind may safely be followed by any young man 
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who desires to rise in the world, without lay- 
ing himself open to the charge of being un- 
original. In fact, improvement is impossible to 
him if he 
be not able 
to see his 
deficien- 
cies and 
im perfec- 
tions ; and 
what can 
so forcibly 
impress 
them on 
his mind 
than the 
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“yy the workings of the 
newest inventions of 
mechanical and _ elec- 
trical science ; and, in 
fact, has all of the many 
advantages found in a 
great city, which would 
not be available if the 
University were located 
in a small town. 
Another fact of no 
inconsiderable moment 
to a great many is the 
opportunity for poor 
but ambitious young 
men and women to earn 
all or a part of their 
college expenses while 
at the University. This 
is done in a variety of ways, the more common 
being stenography, printing, teaching night 
school, or reporting ; the more plucky fellows, 
by acting 
as waiters 
in restau- 
rants, car- 
rying pa- 
pers, tak- 
ing care of 
furnaces, 
lawns, 
horses, ete. 
One young 
man en- 
tered the 
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un favor- 
ablecomparison of himself with others which he 
is compelled to make? Minneapolis affords all 
the facilities for polishing off the rough corners. 
In addition to the association with his teachers 
and fellow-students, the the 
opportunity of hearing 
America’s 
preachers, statesmen and 
poets, who appear on 
the lecture platform in 
Minneapolis every year ; 
he can the 
actors and 


freshman has 


greatest 


see most 


noted hear 
the world’s most famous 
musicians ; he is afforded 
the privilege of using the 
great libraries; can lis- 
ten to the proceedings of 
the highest courts of the 
land, save one; can see 


freshman 
class with scarcely enough money to pay a 
week’s board. It seemed to his friends that 
it would be impossible for him to go through, 
at least without staying out a year or two. 
Before coming to the University, he had learned. 
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the printer’s trade, and soon found employ- 
ment for his spare time. Later, he became 
University printer, and in his sophomore year 
secured a position as teacher in one of the even- 
ing schools. His junior year found him prin- 
cipal of a night school, which position he still 
fills. Graduating in ’95, for a year and a half 
he has been continuing his studies in the medical 
department. In addition to his teaching, he 
has found time to do more or less at his print- 
ing, and has, during all this time, had no out- 
side assistance. One would imagine that to do 
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except the forty dollars, working at the printer’s 


trade. His expenses were as follows : 
Boardvand=roonies. 4a eee eee $160.00 
ThaUn ary. Sess emecckoe tek nee tame eae 15.00 
Medical -attendancel ss screenees 20.00 
Clothing:?-<-cas.ssame te cee ite eerie 50.00 
BOOKS Se 2:7 Sik stale eee ee 30.00 
Incidentals (including street-ecar and 
Pallrond fare) pec acvas mete ceeetete ae 30.00 


$305.00 
‘“All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.’’ Recreation is almost as essential to a 
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all this it would be necessary to live very hum- 
bly, but this young man has lived well and 
dressed well, has been a member of one of the 
Greck letter fraternities, and has been received 
into the best of social circles. This is, of course, 
an exceptional case, and every young man has 
not the energy or ability to do so well, but many 
a student earns a part or all of his expenses by 
taking advantage of these opportunities. An- 
other student commenced his sophomore year 
with fifty dollars, and at the end of the year still 
had ten dollars. He earned all of his expenses, 
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properly rounded character as is work, and the 
students find in and about Minneapolis numer- 
ous ways of filling their leisure hours with pleas- 
ant pastimes. Minnesota’s most beautiful lake, 
Minnetonka, is but half an hour’s ride from the 
city, and there one can delightfully spend a 
summer day in yachting, rowing, fishing, etc., 
or a winter day in the thrilling sport of ice-boat- 
ing. What could be more pleasant than a drive 
down the Mississippi, or along the cool, shady 
banks of the slothful Minnesota, where cattle 
wander slowly up the lanes or stand knee-deep 
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at the ford? 
and 


in the clear, shallow water The 
class balls, fraternity hops, numerous pri- 
vate parties are always pleasant occasions. Here 
and bright gowns of 
brushing 


are seen the cheery faces 
the young ladies 
dark-clad brothers, here the student may 
develop his social side and at the same time, pass 
many an enjoyable evening. These, and 
other diversions, drive away dull care and make 
the task seem casier and the work day shorter. 

A field for effort along literary lines is found 
in the different socic- 
ties, and in the editor- 
ships of the various 
periodicals published 
by the students. The 
Ariel, weekly 
during the college year, 
is the 
journal 
versity, 
dition 
cation, 


about among their 
and 


Mmanv 


issued 
leading mews 
of the Uni- 
and, in ad- 

to this publi- 
theré the 
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are 
Gopher, 
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STUDENTS OF THE 
ally by the junior class ; 
a monthly, edited by members 
class ; the Quarterly Bulletin, 
faculty ; Engineer’s Year Book, 
ical Studies, and others. 


the Minnesota Magazine, 
of the 
published by the 
Minnesota 


senior 


Botan- 


In the athletics of the Western colleges, Min- 
nesota has always taken a leading position. The 


annual Wisconsin-Minnesota football game is an 
event of as great interest and importance to the 
citizens of the Northwest as is the annual Yale- 
to Eastern Of these 

past six years Minnesota has 
of 
»O5. 


Princeton game people. 


games during the 


won four and Wisconsin two, the University 


Minnesota team winning in 791, 792,793 and 
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and the University of Wisconsin in ’94 and ’96. 
In contests with the University of Michigan, 
Minnesota was victorious in 792 and 793 and 
in ’95 and 96, During the past six years ‘Min- 
nesota has taken the football championship four 
out of six times, and it has come to be the hig 
est ambition of other Western colleges to va 
quish our stalwart giants, a feat seldom ao 
plished. Several ‘efforts have been mad to 
organize a crew, but thus far the attempts in that 
direction have not been successful. Supplied with 
no less than nine 


lakes, all ye 


the corpo 


arms, it is 


hoped tha 


petitors. Th 
ball, track: 


MINERVA SOCIETY, 
MINNESOTA, 
tennis teams are in good condition, and the young 
ladies find delightful exercise in basket-ball. 
Minnesota boasts of the best educational sys- 
tem in America ; one which enables all classes 
to acquire an education of the highest degree. 
From the kindergarten work to the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, free to all who choose to 
come, the doors of instruction are always open. 
The crowning glory of this splendid system is 
the University of Minnesota, ever diffusing its 
magnificent light over the Commonwealth, ele- 
vating its citizenship and ineiting its young men 
and women to higher motives, more conscientious; 
effort and grander achievement. 


From the Painting by Eugene Klimach. 
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THE LEANING TOWER OF SARAGOSSA; 


Tue City of Saragossa, in Aragon, on the banks 
of the Ebro, is of Roman antiquity, was re- 
nowned in Gothic, Moorish, and Spanish reigns, 
and was, in 1809, the scene of a fierce and cruel 
siege by the French army, resisted with desper- 
ate valor by the townsfolk, among whom a fa- 
mous heroine, ‘‘the Maid of Saragossa,’’ died 
fighting beside her lover, an artilleryman, and 
won for herself three fine stanzas in Byron’s 


peculiarity, similar to that of the celebrated 
Leaning Tower of Pisa, that its summit over- 
hung its base at one side, in this case to a dis- 
tance of 10ft. only. There are several other 
leaning towers in Spain. An investigation made 
about thirty years ago, besides the evidence of 
old pictures, has proved that the Saragossa tower 
was not originally designed by its builders to 
stand out of the perpendicular line, but that its 


**Childe Harold.’’? Saragossa is an archbishop’s 
see, and possesses two cathedrals, besides which 
edifices it till lately boasted a remarkable iso- 
lated tower, erected about the year 1504, jointly 
by Spanish and Moorish architects. This ‘‘ Torre 
Nueva,”’ as it was called though so old, standing 
in the Plaza de San Felipe, 275ft. high, and of 
octagonal shape, with 
brickwork galleries at different stages, had the 


a summit balcony and 


7 
foundations had sunk, and these were repaired 
at that time. The tower, however, weighted at 
the top by a huge bronze bell in the belfry, con- 
tinued to incline further, and, being at last con- 
sidered dangerous, its demolition was ordered a 
z Tourists visiting Saragossa will 
no longer» be enabled to ascend the 260 steps 
and enjoy a fine view of the city and country 
around. 
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CHAPTER I. 


OOK, mamma! Isn’t it 
beautiful ?”” 

The train was just round- 
ing the sharp curve at 
Spuyten Duyvil, bringing 
the broad Hudson and the 
grand Palisades into view. 
To most of the passengers 
the scene had lost its charm, if ever it had any, 
by reason of its familiarity ; to others, its beauty 
was never old; to May Waring, who saw it for 
the first time, it was impressive and inspiring. 

Her mother sat next the window ; but she had 
been absorbed in thought, hardly conscious even 
of her daughter’s presence, although it was of 
May, and May’s future, she was thinking. 

‘Tt is superb !’’ she responded, with a glance 
outside, but with no enthusiasm of manner to 
correspond with her words. 

*‘T never saw anything so lovely !”’ 
daughter, with a fluttering sigh ; 
me I could look at it without tiring as long as I 
live |?’ 

Then she blushed and laughed a little, 
disconcerted by a guilty thought. 

Mrs. Waring looked up with a sad smile. 

‘‘Rrom what we have heard and from the pho- 
tographs,’’ she said, ‘‘IT should say that the view 
from Putney Villas was very much like this.”’ 

**T was thinking of that, mamma.’’ 

The mother relapsed into her reflections, and 
May turned her eyes wistfully to the river. 
Presently she clasped her mother’s hand, as 
gently and almost as furtively as if it had been 
a newly found lover’s, and asked : 

“What makes you so sad, mamma, dear? 
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said the 


“it seems to 


as if 
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What has happened to make you so depressed ? 
We were so happy when we started.’’ 

‘*Forgive me, dear !’’ replied Mrs. Waring, 
with a little start. ‘‘I had not meant to show 
any anxiety, but a long journey in the cars is 
not only fatiguing, but it gives opportunity— 
too much opportunity, perhaps—for 
thought.”’ 

‘*But I’m afraid you're unhappy, mamma.”’ 

Instead of responding directly to this charge, 
Mrs. Waring asked : 

‘“Ts there no cloud on your happiness, May ? 
Are you perfectly at ease as you approach your 
future—as you draw near to Scarsdale ?’’ 

The girl looked hard at the diamond sparkling 
on her left hand, as if she would summon from 
it some vision of discomfort and darkness, and 


serious 


her face took on a sweetly serious expression. 

‘‘T am glad you are with me,”’ she said, after 
a moment. 

ce 


the embarrassment of 
family for the first 


Because it relieves 


meeting Mr. Crawford’s 
time ?”’ 

~ “You know I always like to have you with 
me,’ responded May ; ‘‘but when you asked that 
solemn question I did think some of the awk- 
wardness of meeting Mrs. Crawford and Myron’s 
sister, Charlotte. But you don’t tell me what 
you are thinking and feeling, mamma ?’’ 

Mrs. Waring hesitated before replying. 

‘“Tf only men and women were taken at their 
true worth as human beings, I should have no 
fear for you. I dread no comparison between 
you and Mr. Crawford’s sister, or any of his 
friends ; but where the difference in means and 
social position is so great, with all imaginable 
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kindness on the part of the other family, I can- 
not help feeling that the situation will have its 
difficulties, and that the greatest tact will be re- 
quired of both of us to prevent——’”’ 

“* Prevent what, mamma ?’’ asked May, as her 
mother paused. 

“‘T hardly know, dear. 
ant.” 

““T don’t see why,’’ said May, plaintively. 
‘“Myron loves me, I’m sure; I don’t see why, 
but he does, and I am sure he has told his peo- 
ple just what they must not expect in us.”’ 

Mrs. Waring nodded dubiously. 

“And nothing could be kinder,’’ continued 
May, ‘‘than Mrs. Crawford’s and Charlotte’s let- 
ters to us.” 

“*T know, dear,’’ said Mrs. Waring, brighten- 
ing with an effort, ‘‘ I ought not to borrow trou- 
ble, but when I remember that we bring nothing 
except yourself and your love, which ought to 
be enough if people were only different from 
what they are, I shrink a little. You must for- 
give an older woman for fearing lest what seems 
such rare promise of happiness for you should 
cloak some painful trial.”’ 

““T don’t suppose any life can be wholly 
happy,’’ returned May. ‘‘I should almost dread 
to think of myself as singled out for uninter- 
rupted happiness, but you cannot make me feel 
that my future does not promise better than I 
had any right to expect—better than falls to most 
girls—and I wonder how I can best occupy 
myself in doing good to others to show my ap- 
preciation of my good fortune. And Myron is 
so good, mamma.”’ 

May nestled closer to her mother. 

“He ought to be!’ exclaimed Mrs. Waring. 
““T won’t fret any more about it. We must be 
almost there, aren’t we ?”’ 

The train was coming to a stop at Riverdale, 
and May consulted a time table. 

‘Several stations yet,’’ she answered. 
presume he is waiting for us now.”’ 

Indeed he was! As impatient a lover as ever 
watched the hands of a clock making a deter- 
mined effort to go backward, for so it seemed to 
him the timepiece in the Scarsdale Station acted 
while he paced up and down the platform. 
May’s train was due at half-past five. By walk- 
ing leisurely, a man could have covered the dis- 
tance between Putney Villas and the station in 
fifteen minutes. Myron Crawford had started 
from his mother’s house, at half-past four in a 
barouche, drawn by the admittedly fastest span 
of carriage horses in the township. 

“Better ask Greaves to hurry, or you'll miss 


Something unpleas- 
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the train !’’ his sister had called, mischievously, 
as he passed her window. 

Myron had smiled from pure joy at this sally, 
while Thomas Greaves, resplendent in livery and 
oppressively solemn in demeanor, had looked 
neither to the right nor left. He did not know 
that the young man of the house had at last 
fallen in love in earnest—not he. It was no con- 
cern of his that Myron was going to the station 
to.meet the girl who was eventually to be Mrs. 
Crawford, and possibly, therefore, the mistress 
of the house. Oh, no! Servants are never 
taken into the confidence of their employers on 
such important afd delicate matters, and, of 
course, they never know about them any more 
than Greaves, and Ellen Keith and Maggie Riley 
knew that the name of the interesting young 
woman was Waring; that her family was noth- 
ing in particular, and her fortune nothing at all; 
that Myron’s mother had been surprised when 
he announced his intention of marrying; dum- 
founded when he named and described his 
choice ; dismayed when she saw that he really 
meant it ; and that, after due consideration, not 
to say debate, she had graciously yielded to the 
inevitable, and had determined to make the best 
of it. 

‘“My word for it, she’s an adventures !’’ said 
Ellen, when the kitchen council discussed these 
matters, of which the servants knew nothing. 

‘‘More likely she’s after his money,” sur- 
mised Maggie, who had but a hazy notion of 
what ‘‘adventuress’’ meant. 

“‘Tjucky for him if he gets tired of her before 
they’re married,’’ declared Thomas Greaves. 

These were the opinions of a week ago, and 
they were now unchanged, for in the speed with 
which Myron had arranged for a visit of intro- 
duction, the servants could not see how his im- 
petuosity had won both mother and sister, and 
how cordial letter writing had smoothed away 
many of the obstacles to a pleasant relationship ; 
that the sister’s heart had been heavy as she 
thought of this poverty-stricken and probaby 
raw country girl on whom her splendid brother 
was throwing himself away ; that the mother had 
wept in disappointment and dread ; that Myron 
himself had ground his teeth in silent rage that 
his way was not instantly seen to be the right, 
the only way ; these things could hardly be sur- 
mised by faithful, unimaginative servants. 

Such, nevertheless, was the atmosphere at the 
most imposing house in Putney Villas, a group 
of handsome dwellings upon a high knoll that 
commanded a view of one of the most beautiful 
reaches of the Hudson. The Crawfords called 
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their house ‘‘The Towers,’’ and every other 
dwelling in the vicinity bore a fanciful name, 
which is so much more distinguished and com- 
forting than a commonplace street and number. 
It could not be said that there was anything like 
discord there. The Crawfords were too well 
bred and too affectionate for that. Nothing 
would have delighted Mrs. Crawford more sin- 
cerely than to see her son preparing for marriage 
with one of several young ladies who were 
known to her; but if that could not be, it was 
surely best to accept the situation cheerfully, 
and hope that the projected marriage would be 
happy. Brilliant it could not be. Happy— 
well, maybe. 

The lover, therefore, found no avowed hos- 
tility to his desires to rage against. The first 
surprise and consternation over, mother and sis- 
ter frankly tried to enter sympathetically into his 
pleasure; but the memory of their dismayed faces 
galled him, and it was painfully evident that be- 
neath their cheerful sallies and kindly co-opera- 
tion was an undercurrent of doubt, against which 
he could make no open effort. If he ventured a 
loyal defense of his sweetheart, he found that no 
defense was called for, and yet his sensitive na- 
ture felt the doubts, and he longed the more ear- 
nestly for the day to come when May should 
stand before them and compel their hearty 
affection by her unmistakable and _ irresistible 
merits. 

Myron was too sensitive, of course, as lovers 
usually are, but he was far from unhappy over 
it. Not only was his love too fresh and ardent 
for that, but he had abiding faith in his mother 
and sister that they would yield wholly—as they 
were so plainly trying to do—to the plan that 
held for him the only possibilities for happiness 
that he could dream of. 

So it was with a confidently hopeful heart that 
he paced up and down the station platform, 
waiting for May’s train to arrive, wondering 
whether she had made connections in New 
York, for she had started early in the morning 
from a distant New England village, and there 
was every opportunity for delays on the journey. 
As the time drew near, others came to share the 
platform with him—most of them to take the 
train, some to meet friends. Among them was 
Carroll Trueman, a neighbor at Putney Villas, a 
man about Myron’s age, and a life-long acquaint- 
ance. 

‘Expecting somebody, Crawford ?”’ he asked, 
idly. 

** Yes,’’ replied Myron, with equal unconcern. 
“« Are you ?”’ 
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“Yes; Von Preger,’’ answered Trueman. 
? 


Myron raised his brows slightly. 
‘*T had an idea the count had returned to Eu- 
rope,”’ he said. 


““No. If he planned to do so he has changed 
his mind. He will put in a fortnight or so with 
quis’ 


‘““Ah! I shall be glad to see him, of course.”’ 

The words were polite, but the tone indiffer- 
ent, and it would not have exercised an acute 
observer to see that Myron would haye been 
equally ‘‘glad’’ not to see the Count Von 
Praeger. Trueman smiled cynically, but made 
no comment, and as another young man ap- 
proached them he waved his hand carelessly and 
strolled away. The new-comer sang out, ‘‘ Hel- 
lo, Trueman,’’ in a jovial tone, as if he wished 
the latter to understand clearly that he was not 
ignored, and then turned to Myron’ with a mis- 
chievous smile. 

“See here, Lay,’’? said Myron, his cheeks 
glowing beneath the other’s glance, ‘‘ you'd bet- 
ter go home.”’ 

“‘Haven’t Ias much right at the public sta- 
tion as you have, Myron ?”’ asked the other, in 
mock offense. 

‘“Not to-day ; that is, not at this train time. 
You'd better go away. You don’t expect an 
introduction at the very car steps, do you ?”’ 

‘No, but Lottie ——”’ 

“*So she put you up to this, did she? Where 
did you see her ?’’ 

‘““Tn the village just now. She wanted me to 
find out whether you got to the station in time 
for the train.” 

Myron tried to look grave, but he failed, and 
as his smile deepened the other chuckled. 

‘Strikes me, ’m even with you at last, My- 
ron,’”’ he said, and he turned abruptly away and 
left the station. 

‘ven with me !’? mused Myron, gazing after 
him. ‘‘I don’t know. Leighton Holmes has 
been in love with my sister for about twenty- 
five vears—no, she isn’t as old as that! Twenty- 
one, then, and for all I know he’s never wav- 
ered. Why in the world doesn’t Lottie take 
him? I wonder if it’s possible that her head 
has been turned by this German count ?”’ 

His meditations were broken by the welcome 
roar of an approaching train, and his impa- 
tience rose to its climax in an eager tumult of 
hopes and fears, as one after another the pas- 
sengers bound for Scarsdale left the cars. At 
last he saw them, and if he did not look like 
the happiest man in the State, as he led Mrs. 
Waring and May to his barouche, it was because 
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he brought all his will power to bear upon the 
muscles of his face to keep in check the smiles 
that started there. 

““T’'m awfully glad to see you !’ he said, when 
he sat opposite them in the carriage. 

May smiled radiantly, and Mrs. Waring an- 
swered that it had been a long journey. 

Two gentlemen in a carriage that left the sta- 
tion at the same moment raised their hats to 
Myron. 

*“You'll meet them later,’’ said he to May, 
after returning the salute. ‘‘ One is Carroll True- 
man, a neighbor, and the other is a guest of his 
—Count Heinrich von Preger.’’ 

““Oh, dear !’’ exclaimed May. ‘‘A real count? 
How you frighten me! What shall I say to 
him? I shouldn’t know what to call him !’’ 

Myron smiled in fond amusement. 

“T call him Preeger,’’ he responded ; ‘‘ but if 
you avoid calling him anything yow ll be within 
bounds. At the worst, say count, in a perfectly 
matter of fact way, and he won’t be offended.”’ 

“‘T shouldn’t dare to say a word,’’ declared 
May, half in earnest and more than half de- 
lighted at the prospect of being presented to a 
real nobleman. 

It was a long, steep climb to Putney Villas, 
and the horses walked most of the way. Con- 
versation ran easily and lightly on the events of 
the journey, the views of the river, and the like. 
When near the top of the hill, May said, in a 
low voice : 

““What a strange-looking old man !’’ 

Myron turned about and looked ahead at a 
tall, spare figure standing by the roadside a few 
yards ahead. 

‘‘Rather a famous man, too,’’ he said, turn- 
ing back. ‘You'll meet him also, as he is an 
old friend of our family. Professor Ephraim 
Hubbard, wondrous wise, a little cranky, or, to 
be more polite, eccentric, but an interesting 
character.” 

May gave a little scream, and at the same in- 
stant the horses jumped and shied violently. 
There was a long, shrill snarl directly under the 
carriage, it seemed, and when Greayes brought 
the horses up sharply, so that the passengers 
jostled against each other, Professor Hubbard 
was seen rising from a stooping posture beside 
the forward wheel. He had an immense black 
eat in his arms, and he stroked it tenderly. 

‘* What is it, Tom ?’’? demanded Myron, sharp- 
ly ; ‘‘ I hope your cat isn’t hurt, professor !’’ 

“Tt just lay down in the dirt, as if it wanted 
to get run over, sir,’’ blurted the coachman, dis- 
contentedly. 
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“T saw it,”” said May, with 
walking toward us and lay do 
says.’ ie i 

The professor looked up, 
eyes resting for an instant 
turning to Myron. 

“Tt is nothing serious, _ 
“Wie is rather aitecuiont ) 
he saw me he lost all sense 
carriage and lay down expect 
up. He does that in the | 
house, too, at times. 
we can mend that. 


ward a house that stood 
road, and the carriage sta 

‘* Strange man !’’ said My 
only companion, TI tel 
of them by-and-by.”’ 


THE ENGAGEMEN 

THe carriage turned into 
surrounding ‘‘The Towers,”’ 
was then limited to exclam 
May as she looked down up¢ 
to explanatory remarks from 
out and named one object 
landscape. Mrs. Waring 
through lack of appreciatio 
foundly stirred, and her thou 
cerned more with May’s relation 
than with the scene itself. 
three saw that two ladies ay 
the porch, Myron’s mother 
forebore to call May’s attentio 
it was with something of a sta 
turned, when the horses stoppec 
chanting view to face a situation | 
to be critical. ') 

There were no introductions. 
his mouth to say something th: 
for a presentation, but mother 
ahead of him. 

““This is May, of course,’’ 
ford, extending both arms and 
comer’s lips, me: Mrs. Waring, 
all glad to see you.’ 

Charlotte twined an arm abo 
she stepped from the barouche 
prettily : 

‘‘T knew my brother would bi 
sometime, and I cannot tell yo 


you are.”’ 


E HERE!’”’ 


“MAY HEARD HER WHISPER, ‘ H 
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May tried to speak, but tears stood in her eyes 
and her throat swelled. 

‘“You must be tired from the long journey,’’ 
Mrs. Crawford said ; ‘‘ you must.remember that 
you are at home now, to do just what you please 
and tell us everything you want.’’ 

“‘You are very kind,’? murmured Mrs. War- 
ing ; and Myron, his heart full of gratitude to his 
mother and sister, suggested, gaily : 

“‘T presume they’d like a slice of the moon 
and a star or two to sweeten their tea with.” 

There was a general laugh, and Mrs. Crawford 
responded : 

““The probability of our supplying moon and 
stars to our guests is quite as great as the pro- 
bability that they would ask for them. Tea 
they certainly shall have. You will excuse the 
slip I made in speaking of you as guests, I am 
sure, Mrs. Waring. I feel as if we were all of 
one family now. It is as if we met after a long 
separation, isn’t it?”’ 

“You are very good to look at it in that 
way,’’ replied Mrs. Waring; ‘‘my daughter and 
I are fully aware of the difference in the positions 
of the families ~¢ 

“Let us agree not to mention that,’’ inter- 
rupted Mrs. Crawford, whose heart sank omin- 
ously at the tenor of Mrs. Waring’s unfinished 
remarks. It was enough, she thought, that dif- 
ferences existed without calling attention un- 
necessarily to them. 

They had left the porch and were crossing the 
broad hall of the house toward the sitting-room, 
which opened from one side of it. The drawing- 
room was at the other side, and under the cury- 
ing stairway at the back was an entrance to the 
dining-room. 

Myron, walking beside May and his sister, 
heard the conversation of the elder women, and 
he, too, felt a little discomfort. There seemed 
to be something almost uncouth in thus remark- 
ing upon disparities in wealth and social dis- 
tinction at a moment when all effort ought to be 
concentrated on removing any suspicion of ine- 


quality. Again he felt a throb of gratitude for 
the way in which his mother and sister had en- 


deayored to banish constraint, and with a glance 
at May he said to himself that he was certain of 
her. Her native refinement would deter her from 
making any uncalled-for allusions to her situa- 
tion. 

““T supposed Mrs. Waring herself had more 
tact,’’? he thought. 

Neither Mrs. Crawford nor Charlotte permitted 
conversation to lag when they were in the sitting- 
room. Charlotte made tea at a dainty table, 
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wholly covered with choice cups save for the 
space occupied by a quaint copper kettle hanging 
from an iron frame in the shape of a huge figure 
5, down the curve of which the word “o'clock ”’ 
was worked in letters that looked as if a vine had 
been trained to make them. Ellen Keith brought 
cake and plates into the room, but, much to her 
discontent, she was promptly dismissed, and My- 
ron passed the refreshments about. 

‘Ts this your first visit to New York ?? asked 
Mrs. Crawford. 

‘“T have been in the city several times when I 
was younger,’ replied Mrs. Waring, ‘* but I haye 


never seen this part of the State. It is charm- 
ing.”’ a ’ 
““Yes ; Nature has pee very generous here,” 


said Mrs. Crawford. 

‘“What do you think of it, little one?” de- 

manded Myron, standing beside May and laying 
his hand caressingly on her head. 

“Oh, do not ask me !’’ she answered, in a low 
voice ; ‘‘not yet. I cannot think now.’’ 

‘‘ Don’t try, then,’’ exclaimed Myron ; 
bad habit.”’ 

After a time the visitors were conducted to- 
their respective rooms, to lay aside their traveling 
clothes and make ready for dinner. _ Myron stood 
expectantly at the foot of the stairs. when Char- 
lotte came down. 

‘T don’t wonder you fell in love with her, you 
silly boy,” said his sister ; ‘‘she is lovely. r 

‘And you, mother ?”” Ke asked, as Mrs. Craw- 
ford followed her daughter. : 

The elder lady smiled indulgently. 

‘“T am sure alover doesn’t require others to pass. 
judgment on his intended,”’ sheanswered. ‘She 
seems to be a very sweet girl.”’ : v4 

Myron stared at his nother a moment, and then 
remarked : 

‘‘Humph ! I should say she was ”” 

Mrs. Waring and May met for a moment in the 
latter’s room before returning below. : 

‘“Tsn’t everything just perfect, mamma !’’ ex- 
claimed the girl, giving her mother an impulsive 
hug. 

‘Tt is so far beyond us, dear,” replied Mrs. 
Waring. 

‘Why !’ said May, with a gulpof disappoint- 
ment; ‘‘don’t you think Myyon’s mother and 
sister are lovely to us ?”’ 

‘“ Yes, they are very cultivated ladies. 
you will be happy, dear, but y 

‘Well, mamma? but what?’ : 

‘“T cannot overcome this feeling of depend- 
ence.”’ 

May looked very grave. 
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“‘T have thought about that more than you 
imagine,’”’ she said, after a moment. ‘I thought 
it all out for myself mamma, and it seemed to 
me where wealth was so abundant that there 
could be no question of dependence. Myron is 
in a position to choose as he wishes. Theye is 
no need for him to consider property matters in 
looking to marriage. He has chosen me. Why 
shouldn’t I enjoy my good fortune ?”’ 

““That is right,’? answered Mrs. Waring, ab- 
sently. ‘If only we might get the little that 
should be ours from Uncle Will’s estate I should 
feel better. Then I could at least provide you 
with a suitable trousseau.’’ 

May sighed. No girl’s philosophy is quite 
equal to an utter ignoring of the problem of 
raiment. 

‘*Perhaps that will come in time,” she said. 
“Pm going to try to forget it. It wouldn’t be 
right to show Myron any sign of unhappiness, 
would it ?”” 

Mrs. Waring seemed not to hear the question. 

‘“They may be waiting for-us,’’ she suggested. 
And they went downstairs. 

Dinner passed pleasantly for jall, including 
Ellen Keith, who waited at table. There were 
no awkward episodes to report to the kitchen 
council, no loud remarks from the ‘‘ adventur- 
ess,’? no coarseness on the part of her mother ; 
but there was plenty to cause comment in the 
simplicity of May’s attire and her unaffected de- 
meanor, so that the introduction of the possible 
new mistress passed in a manner highly satis- 
factory to the authorities of the baek rooms. 

If the Crawfords were given to the formalities 
of high life in their usual intercourse they failed 
to show it that evening. May had had a vague 
idea that Myron would don evening dress and that 
the ladies would appear in décolleté gowns, and 
she was greatly relieved to find that they dressed 
and behaved like other people, and that the 
evening passed much as it might have if she had 
been calling at a neighbor’s at home. 

When the visitors had retired, Mrs. Crawford 
said to her son : 

“Myron, would you like to present May to 
some of our friends before her visit comes to an 
end ?”’ 

‘¢Of course, mother !’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘T had 
not spoken of it, but it was in my mind from the 
start.” 

*<Tf you had spoken of it—it——’’ Mrs. Craw- 
ford hesitated. ‘‘ Well, to be frank with you, I 
think I should have advised waiting until we 
had met her. I don’t think we need to be very 
precise in the matter. You might drive around 
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the neighborhood to-morrow forenoon and inyite 
people for any evening you see fit.’’ 

‘“Youwre a trump, mother,’’? said Myron, 
gratefully. ‘I knew you would be won by her, 
but I could not have known how splendidly you 
would acknowledge the conquest.” 

Mrs. ‘Crawford avoided a direct response to 
this remark. Perhaps she was not so completely 
won as Myron seemed to think. Perhaps, find- 
ing that the girl he had chosen was not likely to 
commit distressing faux pas, she felt that it would 
be better to give the engagement considerable 
publicity in order to initiate her the more quickly 
into the ways of the society in which she was to 
take a place. 

At all events, an engagement party was ar- 
ranged. For three or four days May was in an 
ecstasy of delight, driving about the beautiful 
country with Myron, or cultivating a closer ac- 
quaintance with his sister. No moment dragged. 
There was always. something to do, and both 
Mrs. Crawford and Charlotte were unifornily kind 
and considerate. The young ladies speedily grew 
intimate, and Charlotte began sincerely to rejoice 
in the prospect of greeting May as one of the 
family in reality. On the morning of the day 
when the party was to take place May was with 
Charlotte in the latter’s room. 

‘*Tt all seems so wonderful and yet so natural 
to me,’’ said May, suddenly. : 

“Tm glad it seems natural, dear,’”’ returned 
Charlotte. ‘‘ What had you expected? A lot of 
animated fashion plates and dressmaker’s forms, 
I suppose.”’ 

‘“Not exactly that ; but I did suppose there 
would be more display. You see, I never knew 
anything about very rich people except what I’ve 
read in books, and that doesn’t seem to give a 
very correct idea. Really, the display here is 
mainly done by Nature, and the poorest person 
may enjoy that.”’ 

“What kind of 
dear ?”” 

‘“Well, clothes, of course, and jewels.” May 
laughed lightly. ‘‘ Actually,’’ she added, ‘‘the 
only diamond I have seen here, except the one 
on your mother’s hand, is the one Myron gave 
me.”’ 

‘That was her engagement ring, and she al- 
said Charlotte, referring to her 
mother’s diamond. She did not explain that 
when May was due she carefully laid aside all 
the jewels she was in the habit of wearing in 
order to avoid any appearance of the display the 
visitor missed. Charlotte wore few jewels, as a 
matter of fact, but even these few she feared to 
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use in the presence of her prospective sister. 
Now that they had come to know one another 
better, she had less hesitation in showing her 
treasures, for May evinced the most sincere and 
unenvious delight in everything pertaining to 
‘“The Towers’’ and its inmates. 

““T have a few jewels,” said Charlotte, pres- 
ently ; ‘‘that is, they are partly mine. Really, 
they are family property, I suppose. Would 
you like to see them ?”’ 

‘“Oh, dearly !’ exclaimed May. 

The jewel boxes were accordingly produced, 
and for an hour or so May reveled in the sight 
of diamonds and pearls and rubies, and Char- 
lotte took equal delight in observing her enthu- 
siasm, and in helping her try on necklaces and 
brooches and all manner of costly ornaments. 

““Don’t, any more!’’ said Mav at last, with 
glistening eyes. .‘‘ Yowll make me wish they 
were mine, and at present there isn’t a thing in 
the wide world that I want. JI am _ perfectly 
happy and contented.” 

““Wouldn’t you like to wear some of these at 
the party to-night?’ asked Charlotte, as she 
thrust a diamond decked side-comb in May’s 
hair. 

‘*No, no!’ eried May, in a low voice, while 
her cheeks paled. ‘‘ I couldn’t think of it! HH 
would be like sailing under false colors. My en- 
gagement ring is enough for me.”’ 

“T think you’re quite right, May,”’ 
lotte. 

“Will I look dreadfully out of place, or 
shabby, without something of the kind ?”’ 

sf By no means! TI wouldn’t have suggested 
such a thing.. I’m not going to put on any ex-. 
tra jewels myself. 


said Char- 


sions of great state, and they don’t happen very 
often, I assure you.”’ 

‘“Beg pardon, Miss Charlotte!’ said Ellen 
Keith, who had entered the room unannounced, 
just as Charlotte was replacing the 
and closing the box, ‘‘ Mr. Myron wanted to 
know y 

‘« Tell him we'll be right down, Ellen,’’ inter- 
rupted Charlotte. ‘I suppose Myron feels that 
the air isn’t quite right unless you are in sight, 
May !’? And, with a mischieyous laugh and a 


side comb 


ing something pretty to you. 
_to stand around and inspect you, as if you were 


All these things will stay in’ 
their boxes where they belong, except on occa- 


friendly squeeze of May’s hand, she led the way 
down-stairs. 

‘‘T thought you’d kept her long enough,” 
said. Myron, when they had joined him in the 
broad hall. 

‘Indeed !’’ returned his sister, disdainfully, 
‘Cand now it’s your turn. What do you intend 
to do with her ?’’ 

“Look at her!’ replied the young man, 
frankly. 

There was no concealment in Myron’s love. It 
was easy to call the blushes to his cheeks; but as 
if he knew that they told tales of his heart at 
every mention of May, he seemed to feel that his 
best course lay in open love making, thus defy- 
ing friendly gibes and the more than half envi- 
ous satire with which a man’ s intimates greet 
his passion. 


The evening came, and with it the party, and - 


a touch of that formality to proceedings that May 
had expected might prevail all the time. Myron 
was in evening dress, and Mrs. Crawford and 
Charlotte were decked out with rather more ele- 
gance than customary. Thomas Greaves stood 
at the door to receive and announce visitors. 

May was conscious of a considerable fluttering 
as she moved about with Charlotte, trying to ap- 
pear composed, and she clung to Charlotte’s arm 
rather nervously. 

‘‘Nobody’s going to eat you, dear,’’ said Char- 
lotte, who could not help noticing May’s trepida- 
tion ; ‘yowll be surprised to see how quickly 
everybody will take him or herself off after say- 
They’re not going 


a curiosity in a glass case !”’ 

‘“T suppose not,’’ returned May, laughing at 
the thought; ‘‘ but I’d give—oh, most anything, 
if I could be at ease, just as vou are |” 

At this moment Greaves announced : 

‘*Count von Praeger, Mr. Trueman.” 

It was a little early for callers to begin to ar- 
rive, but May felt that it could not be that fact 
that caused Charlotte to turn with such a yio- 
lent start. Moreover, May heard her whisper, 
‘“ He here !’’? And she saw the color leave Char- 
lotte’s cheeks, and she felt her arm tremble as 
she turned toward the hall door to greet the 
arrivals, 4 


(To be continued. ) 
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IN CONSTANTINOPLE* STRBERS: 


By EMMA PADDOCK TELFORD. 


“MapamE!’ ‘‘Chelebi !’ ‘‘ Signor !’’ ‘‘ Mis- 
ter !’” “*Monsieur !’’ ‘‘ Caique !’’ ‘* Caique !”’ 

The steamer Ortego, sweeping rapidly around 
Seraglio Point, and heaving a steamy sigh of re- 
lief, drops her anchor with much rattling of 
chains in the deep waters of the Golden Horn. 

At once a swarm of black caiques shoot from 
the squat embrasure of the Custom House and 
dart with one accord for the steamer, each caique 
under the demoniacal possession of a picturesque 
figure, with fluttering garments, flaming eyes and 
scarlet fez. 

Nearing the steamer, each caique-ge drops his 
oars, springs to his feet, and, lifting arms and 
eyes in an impassioned appeal to his prospec- 
tive passengers leaning over the railing of the 
steamer, delivers himself anew of his polyglot 
venture: ‘‘ Madame!’’ ‘‘ Chelebi !’’? ‘‘ Signor !’’ 
‘¢ Mister ?’ ‘‘ Monsieur!’ ‘‘Caique !’ ‘‘ Cai- 
que !” 

As the caiques converge about their prey, the 
tumult increases. Cries of ‘‘ Varda !’’ ‘‘ Varda !’’ 
(Look out !—look out!) vary and intensify the 
linguistic invocations of the caique-ges, until, 
from a wordy war of objurgation and invective. 
two of the combatants actually engage in a 
game of fisticuffs, each proudly erect upon his 
own battleship. 


Stunned at the babel of sounds and alarmed 
at the rancorous party-feeling that threatens the 
dismemberment of the sought after at the hands 
of the opposing candidates for their favor, one 
feels like weeping for joy upon the expansive breast 
of a corpulent dragoman, who announces in un- 
mistakable English from an approaching caique 
that he comes from the Hotel d’ Afgleterre, 
where we had engaged rooms. 

Under his guardian wings, his predestined pas- 
sengers are soon landed at the Custom House, 
where the Turkish inspectors, like hungry wolves, 
sit snapping their official jaws in an ecstasy of 
anticipation. 

Into trunks and bags they go, tooth and nail, 
with an enthusiasm that properly directed would 
have made their services invaluable at the Ba- 
bylonian excayations, but all to no avail. Noth- 
ing rewards their well-directed efforts, save a 
blue-and-gold bound volume of ‘‘ D’ Amicis,”’ 
which we fondly hope will furnish them food for 
reflection, and we leave their scowling presence 
without impugning their official virtue by the 
offer of even an infinitesimal bribe-—an uncom- 
mon and palpably unwelcome dispensation of 
kismet. 

Under the tutelage of our amiable dragoman, 
our baggage is gathered together and tossed as 
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lightly as a feather on the herculean shoulders of 
a couple of hammials, or porters, who without 
further ado stride off up the steep hill to the 
hotel in Pera. 

These men, who form one of the distinctive 
features of the city, are usually Armenians, and 
come from the mountain regions of Van, bring- 
ing with them the superb vigor and strength of 
the mountaineer. Broad-chested, long-Lodied, 
clean-limbed, with muscles standing out like 
whipeords, it is popularly said that they can 
carry four times as much as a man can lift on 
his shoulders. 

Upon the heavy, stuffed saddle which they 
wear on their shoulders as a foundation for their 
burdens, they place enormous weights—Saratoga 
trunks, a pony carriage, a large and very much 
alive ram—anything, in fact, that can be fas- 
tened on. Then, stooping, they allow the strain 
to come upon their neck and shoulders—like 
As there are no drays, these men carry 
They go 


oxen. 
also all the merchandise of the «ty. 
two by two, bearing on their shoulders long, 
heavy poles, from which are suspended hogs- 
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heads, barrels or bales of goods, as 
business demands. 

As they move along the streets, stag- 
gering under a heavy load, pedestrians 
are obliged to heed the warning ery 
of ‘‘Varda !’’ ‘*Varda!”’? and get out 
of their way, as their impetus is such 
that they cannot well stop. Their dress 
consists of loose, linen trousers, a yel- 
low jacket, gay red or yellow stockings, 
and the red and black Armenian fez, 
knitted by sweetheart or wife, wound 
about with a black handkerchief. 

Their diet is simple in the extreme, 
consisting of bread, black olives, cu- 
eumbers and cheese—cheese always— 
cheese with water-melon, and cheese 
with grapes—but cheese.* It is among 
these hammals that the descendants 
of the ancient Armenian kings may 
often be traced, and the name of many 
an honest porter staggering beneath a 
heavy load, or eating his cheese at 
noontide in the shade of the cemetery, 
betrays his princely origin. Tiridates, 
Balthazar, Argashenz, Lighranes and 
Abgar live again, and may be found 
any day still bearing upon their shoul- 
ders the burdens of the empire—with 
a difference. 

Notwithstanding their gravity and 
the weight of burdens that press far 
heavier upon their hearts than those they carry 
do upon their shoulders, they possess the Arme- 
nian characteristic of natural humor that often 
finds expression. One Easter day, for example, 
four of these sturdy fellows were seen bending 
nearly double, with a great show of expenditure 
of strength, beneath their long, stout poles, to 
which was attached by gay ribbons a single, 
tiny painted Easter egg. 

Following these Atlas-like porters, the tray- 
eler plunges at once into a labyrinth of roughly 
paved streets and lanes, narrow, crooked, bent 
into infinite angles, full of holes and puddles, 
reeking with filth and litter at every step, and 
overhung with rickety, vagabondish houses—a 
fair exponent of all the streets of this great ¢ity. 
There are no sidewalks, and the roadway, slop- 
ing from either side to the middle, with a fall of 
some eight inches, after the manner of the old 
Roman roads, affords the only conduit for the 
drainage of the city. Varying the passage by 
mounting interminable stairs, making wide de- 
tours to avoid mangy curs attending to the ma- 
ternal duties incident upon the rearing of a large 
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family ; taking to the 
wall to get out of the 
way of scrubby little 
asses loaded with bricks 
and mortar, one comes 
in due time into the 
long, main street of 
Pera, the European and 
Christian quarter of the 
city, and the centre of 
elegance and fashion. 


The _ street, though 
wretchedly paved with 
sharp, rough — stones, 


between which the feet 
sink in the mud, is 
bordered with all the 
European ministers’ 
residences, chief among 
which towers the hand- 
some palace of the 
Russian ambassador. 

Here are the English 
and American hotels, glittering shops presided 
over by Franks—-handsome cafés, theatres even, 
and consulates. Here the European dress pre- 
dominates, and Dame Fashion is arrayed in the 
latest Parisian style, so that American women 
reaching here, brave in the latest fashions of New 
York, find themselves nearly 

Among the families of the ambassadors are all 
the gayeties known to the various European 
capitals. There are garden parties at the French 


a season behind. 
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GROUP OF TURKS. 
and British embassies, at which all the embassies, 
great and small, are represented, as well as for- 
eign diplomats, nayal officers from the foreign 
vessels stationed in the Bosphorus, attachés of 
various legations, merchants of high pretension, 
men of letters, artists, and ladies of the highest 
rank and beauty. There are balls at the Italian 
embassy, tennis in the Khedive’s garden, and ‘‘at 
homes”’ galore. The great Pashas seeking to curry 
favor with European diplomats give gorgeous fétes 
in their honor, and the 
Persian not 
to be outdone, follows 
suit. There are Shake- 
speare and Browning 
clubs, paper chases, tea 
and tennis, and all the 
other that 
abundance of time and 
money and a fertile im- 
agination can devise. 
But under all this gay- 
ety and apparent har- 
mony are concealed the 
wires of political in- 
trigue and diplomacy. 
Zach and 
diplomat has his own 
and government's 
ends to subserve, and 


embassy, 


diversions 


ambassador 
his 
the seeming entente cor- 


dial is often but a hol- 
low farce. 
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The general appearance of Pera is that of an 
Italian town, and in its streets may be heard 
every language of Europe. Over the gay shops, 
which are nearly all kept by Europeans, are signs 
in French, English, Italian, Turkish and Greek. 

The Turks themselves are very indifferent 
traders—and sitting cross-legged on a bit of mat- 
ting or an old rug in front of their little cubby- 
holes of shops, with no apparent interest in cus- 
tomers or their own wares, leave to kismet the 
decision as to whether a customer buys or not. 
If the shopper standing in the street sees what 
he desires, the Turkish merchant will deliber- 
ately take it down; but the thought of adver- 
tising or advantageously displaying his goods is 
one that he has never grasped. 

The Greeks are the chief traders, though the 
Levantines do a brisk 
business. The most 
fashionable shops are 
French, though there 
are a number of first- 


class Mnglish and 
American ones. These 


shops are an unfailing 
attraction to the Turk- 
ish harems, who now 
go about with a free- 
dom that ought to be 
sufficient for any na- 
tion. These ladies ap- 
pear to have an espe- 
cial fancy for the 
Franks Giaours, 
and visit Pera in great 
parties. Those belong- 
ing to the family of 
some great pasha come 
in their coaches, at- 
tended by their eunuch. They are great co- 
quettes, and the life they lead their custodian is 
an unhappy one. Driving up to some store 
where they have taken a fancy to the clerks, part 
of the odalisques will alight and go in, the rest 
remaining in the carriage. The perplexed eunuch, 
thus diyided in his allegiance, cannot do full 
justice to either faction of his charges, who, re- 


and 


lieved from his undivided surveillance, are not 
at all averse to affording the Franks a glimpse of 
their beauty. 

While the that a woman’s veil 
shall be her virtue and a guard 
against the talk of the world,’’ one needs but to 
look at the arrangement of the ‘‘ yashmak’’ to 
perceive that its present intentién seems to be to 


Koran says 


‘a sign of 


make the handsome appear still handsomer and 
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disguise the defects of the plain. The ladies of 
Constantinople wear the flimsiest of gauze, and 
put them on go loosely that under pretense of 
arranging their folds the fair wearers easily 
manage to part it when so disposed, disclosing 
fine oval faces, full lips and round chins with 
dimples, and beautiful throats, long and flexible. 
They are quite familiar with the art of ‘ making 
up.’? They whiten their faces with almond and 
jasmine paste, they put a circle of kohl around 
the eyes, darken the eyebrows, tint their eyelids, 
and sometimes go so far as to dye their magnifi- 
cent black tresses—a horrible red or yellow—in 
imitation of some grand European dame whom 
they have seen. The old-time feridjés which were 
formerly worn, and which in the delicate shades 
of green, rose, yellow, blue and mauve made a 
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group of women into a veritable bouquet of col- 
oring, have been discarded for full cloaks— 
mostly black. Sometimes the coquetry of the 
Turkish beauties becomes known, and then a 
ferocious edict, issued by the Sultan, forbids 
their entering any of the shops in Pera, suggest- 
ing that there were doubtless good reasons for 
the edict. 

One of the first things that'the traveler recog- 
nizes in Constantinople is that above all other cities 
this is a cosmos of the world, but with the lines 
of national demarcation so closely drawn that the 
various peoples might as well be continents apart. 
Here each nationality keeps it own quarter, di- 
vided from the others by insurmountable barriers 
of customs, language and ideas. You cannot 
talk of Constantinopolians as you would of Bos- 
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tonians or Athenians, for there are no people 
that can be described as the people par excel- 
lence with common language, customs and 
characteristics. It is a city of suspicions and 
aversions, the one thing permanent being the 
watchful jealously of the various nationalities. 
Social life between these distinctive peoples 
there is none. Business alliances are unknown, 
and even Cupid refuses to tip his arms with a 
tender message from one face to another. A 
walk through the city shows the perfect ethno- 
logical divisions. Here in Stamboul and Scu- 
tari we find the rank and file of the Turks poor, 
ignorant and lazy. The gloomy quarter of 
Fanar or the Albanian village of Arnatit-Keni 
are given over to the Greeks, who also congre- 
gate in charming Therapia. Samatia and 
Velanga are peopled by Armenians, while the 
filthy quarters of the Hebrews crawl like a 
serpent along the Golden Horn. The Persians 
cling to the khans. Even the gypsies and dogs 
have their own especial territory, beyond which 
they do not venture, while the paupers of all 
Nations, on the theory that ‘‘ misery loves com- 
pany,’ have pitched their tents in the foul 
smelling valley of Kassim Pasha below Pera. 


Beside the division into residential quarters, 
there is the localization of trades, and, toa slighter 
extent, a monopolization of traditional lines of 
business by nationalities. The Turks have al- 
ways excelled in the manufacture of pipes, 
arms and carpets. They are also braziers, 
whole streets being given over to the ringing 
manufacture of mangals, urns, coffee-pots, grind- 
ers, ink-wells and platters of every size and de- 
scription. The Persians are the rug and tea 
merchants and yendors. They have also a brisk 
trade in the famous Persian tobacco, tombeki— 
light colored, sweet and dry—which is used exclu- 
sively for smoking in the narghilehs. This they 
prepare by cutting fine with a knife on a plate, 
tying in a cloth and washing through three differ- 
ent waters. One thing very noticable in Constanti- 
nople is the freedom with which the various crafts 
are carried on in full view of passers-by. Nearly 
all the shops are constructed with open fronts, so 
that there is no opportunity for un-tradesmen- 
like artifices. The coffee-bruisers, who are legion 
and scattered through all the quarters, armed with 
heavy iron pestles, reduce the fragrant berry to a 
fine powder in large iron mortars in the sight of 
all who please to look. And as the fragrant 
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aroma arises, accom- 
panied by the musical 
““ping-pang, ping- 
pang’? of the rever- 
berating stroke, there 
is small chance of the 
admixture of any for- 
eign, baseborn element 
with the 
Mocha. 
The pastry cooks and 
various restaurateurs, 
standing behind their 
array of shining pots 
and pans, take the en- 
tire crowd of spectators 


aromatic 


into their confidenee as 
they mix the spotless 
dough, roll the seduc- 
{ive dolmas, or broil 
that delicious fish, the 
squnron, or appetizing 
kebab, for both — of 
which Constantinople 
is noted. Though shell- 
fish are brought to Con- 
stantinople in profu- 
sion, they are by no 
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means equal to those caught in colder seas, and 
the traveler looks in vain to find them served on 


CAVASS. 


the half-shell in these 
al fresco restaurants. If 
he wishes oysters he 
must go to the famous 
fish market, Baluk Ba- 
zaar, in Stamboul, 
where he can buy them 
in the shell and take 
them home to eat at 
his leisure. 

The fruit shops, 
which seem always un- 
der the jurisdiction of 
Greeks or Turks, are 
a perfect symphony of 
color. The walls are 
festooned with long, 
thick ropes of green 
and crimson apples, 
and the floor is covered 
with heaps of burn- 
ished pomegranates, 
golden oranges, glisten- 
ing citron and fragrant 
lemons, all piled to- 
gether in a wealth of 
riches. The _ back- 
ground of the stall is 


usually made up of lemons also; while great 
baskets of grapes, full of all the summer's 
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‘owner a rakish air of 


sunshine and sweetness, tempt the traveler, un- 
used to such prodigality of Nature’s bounties, to 
eat beyond all precedent. For fifteen para—not 
quite two cents—you can buy as many grapes or 
figs as you can eat—and oh, such grapes and 
figs ! The over-indulgence of Europeans at find- 
ing fruit so cheap and plentiful has become a 
standing joke with the fruiterers, who tell of an 
Englishman, coming here and finding the grapes 
so abundant, delicious and cheap, that he ate 
twenty-one pounds at a sitting and then died. 
Another business monopolized by the Greeks 
or Armenians is the renovation of the fez. This 
headgear, which is worn almost universally by 
the male population, is manufactured in France. 
It very soon, however, loses its pristine jaunti- 
ness, and becomes a 
limp and dejected af- 
fair, that gives to its 


imbecility not to be 
borne. In this condi- 
tion it becomes neces- 
sary to resort to the fez 
restorer, who promptly 
adjusts the ‘offending 
headgear over a heated 
brass pot shaped like a 
flowerpot. Over this 
goes a second conical 
pot, which is made to 
revolve briskly around 
the lower one by means 
of two handles. When 
this is removed the fez 
is found to have re- 
gained its youthful ap- 
pearance and vigor, and 
is returned to its right- 
ful owner, who stands 
patiently by. Other distinctive trades and profes- 
sions are those of the seal-cutters—for the signing 
of all documents by seal is obligatory, and every- 
one is obliged to have his name in Turkish cut 
or engraved on stone or metal ; the public letter 
writers ; the itinerant chiropodists, who ply their 
vocation before the eyes of all men; the bird 
fanciers, whose little stalls are hung within and 
without with osier cages of singing birds; the 
herbalists, who deal in all manner of ‘‘ simples,”’ 
as well as compounds ; the sedan chair carriers, 
a turbulent, noisy crew, beside a vast and _peri- 
paletic throng of mohalibé venders, windmill 
peddlers, sakas or water-carriers, chimney 
sweeps, grape-cabbage, frangiolA (rolls), pilaf 
and sweetmeat peddlers. Of these the mohalibé 
Vol. XLITI.— 45. 
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venders are the most picturesque. Dressed in 
the broad Albanian fez, with a majestic, dark- 
blue tassel depending, and girt with a large 
striped apron, he poises his gaudy tray upon his 
head with the proud consciousness that there is 
nothing prettier, nor more tempting, than his 
wares. Mohalibé is a sort of cold jelly, com- 
posed of ground rice and milk, and is served in 
brightly colored saucers, powdered with sugar 
and sprinkled with rose-water, with ofttimes a 
lump of clotted cream added. With his row of 
gaily gilded saucers, his polished metal bowl, a 
stock of slim, metal, arrow-shaped spoons, and an 
Oriental flask of rose-water sparkling and flash- 
ing in the sunlight, the mohalibé vender would 
tempt an anchorite to eat. Nor must we forget 
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the outdoor barbers or café-gis, stationary or in 
transit, who combine in their own comfortable 
periphery the offices of dentist, barber and leech. 

There is usually a little settlement of these 
under the shade of some friendly oak, in close 
proximity to each principal mosque. These 
shops are rendéred resplendent by a profusion of 
the brass barbers’ basins, which may be recog- 
nized by a semi-circular segment cut from the 
rim, so as to allow of the basin being slipped 
under the customer’schin ; such a basin, in fact, 
as that which Don Quixote took for ‘‘ Mam- 
brino’s helmet,’’ placing it upon his head upside 
down, as if it were a morion. Here, too, are 
mural decorations of a fearfully suggestive sort— 
collarettes, aprons and girdles made of teeth 
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strung together by red, yellow and blue silks. 
In these cafés, surrounded usually by a contin- 
gent of interested street boys, one may see, in 
time, the victim of tonsorial inquisition seated 
on a low stool, grasping the brass ewer with both 
hands and submitting with what grace he may 


a 


eng ae 
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to the rubbing, lathering or scraping, or some 
wretched old gentleman waiting for the final tug 
of the pincers that shall add their quota to the 
Cupping and bleeding are 
Charges here are 


café-gi’s decorations. 
also cheerfully attended to. L 
not at all exorbitant, three cents sufficing for a 
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tooth extracted, four cents amply rewarding the 
café-gi for bleeding, and five cents paying for a 
shampoo. 

The wandering café-gi pulls no teeth and 
shaves no beards, but confines his efforts solely 
to the distribution of coffee. Up and down the 
business streets he goes, crying plaintively: 
““Café-gi !’ “Café-gi !’ carrying his charcoal 
brazier in one hand, and a round box contain- 
ing his stock in trade in another. A customer 
appearing, he sets down his utensils, inquires, 
still mournfully : ‘‘Sade me sher-ke-ly mi?” 
(Will you have it without sugar or with?) 
and proceeds to evolve the tiny cup of black 
coffee according to order. At noon business is 
specially brisk, for every clerk along the street 
rushes out to supplement his luncheon of bread 
and cheese, or bread and olives, by the liquor 
that he loves. 

The gypsy women form another unfailing at- 
traction to the Occidental visitor. They usually 
go in groups of three or four, and for a few paras 
pressed in their dirty palms are quite willing to 
unfold all mysteries, past, present and future, 
through the aid of a handful of small sea shells 
and colored stones. They are wild, merry, pic- 
turesque creatures, with flashing eyes, stream- 
ing, wavy locks, and a combination of gaudy, 
tattered garments suggestive of Rag Fair. Oft- 
times a black-eyed baby peers from a bag on 
its mother’s back with such an assumption of 
infantile dignity that one is reminded of the 
venerable Anchises. 

Beside fortune telling, the devices of the gyp- 
sies for increasing their bank account are varied. 
Some sell lavender and herbs, and others sing, 
play the tambourine, or dance after the manner 
of the Egyptian girls, while a favorite mode of 
recognizing your liberality is to stick the piastres 
you give them on their neck or forehead with 
spittle. They are all adroit thieves, and in their 
vicinity the fruit from orchards and pullets from 
henyards vanish as by magic, while in a Turk- 
ish cemetery, near Robert College, they were dis- 
covered unearthing newly buried corpses, in order 
to cut off their hair and sell to the French hair- 
dressers. 

The beggars and dogs of Constantinople de- 
serve a chapter to themselves, for nowhere else 
on the face of the earth are they so disreputa- 
ble, or so much in evidence. 

When the German Emperor, a few years ago, 
was about to visit Constantinople, the edict 
went forth from the palace: ‘‘Shut up the dogs 
and the beggars !’ The blue-uniformed, be-fezzed 
police made a raid on the beggars, and the garbage 


collectors bagged the dogs, and the whole swarm- 
ing, motley pack were carted off to a big dilapi- 
dated building on the Golden Horn, whose repu- 
tation as a haunted house had long rendered it in- 
elegible as a residence. For a few days the city 
was at peace, but it didn’t seem like Constanti- 
nople, and when the German Emperor sailed 
away the dogs and beggars returned to their 
haunts, where they have since remained. Each 
class of these Pariahs—the dogs and the beggars 
has its own wards or quarters, from which 
the beggars daily sally forth in pursuit of their 
calling ; but the dogs—never! Like a well-dis- 
ciplined army they have their sentinels and 
their guards, and woe to the stranger who shall 
allow himself to wander into the country of the 
enemy! He is at once set upon and torn limb 
from limb, and in a trice the last vestige of him 
has vanished from the sight of men. The Con- 
stantinople dog is neither a thing of beauty, 
nor yet a joy. He is a foxy-looking animal, 
about the size of a small collie, with a moth- 
eaten looking coat of about the color and texture 
of an old-fashioned, weather-beaten buffalo robe. 
Mangy, diseased, scarred, bleeding, often with 
broken legs, and never with a whole tail among 
them, they lie about the butchers’ stalls, occupy 
the middle of the street in squads of ten or a 
dozen, so that camels, horses, donkeys and 
pedestrians have to turn out to make way for 
them ; dig little dens in the roads, where they 
rear large families without molestation ; follow 
the poor liver venders, in screaming, yelping 
packs; upset the sweetmeat peddlers and de- 
vour their stores; bark, yelp and fight unceas- 
ingly ; fall upon everything helpless, from a 
wounded goat or sheep to a drunken, reeling 
stranger, and yet are not only tolerated, but pro- 
tected, by the Turks, who consider it criminal to 
kill them. Why they are thus tolerated has 
never been explained. Some say ‘‘ because the 
Koran recommended charity toward all crea- 
tures’’; others, ‘‘ because the sacred books speak 
of them’’; and others, ‘‘ because Mohammed, 
the victorious, brought a numerous train of them 
when he entered triumphantly into the city.’’ 
Although thus protected by the Turks and al- 
lowed to remain in the city, they are never ad- 
mitted to the house and never petted. Even the 
sportsman or shepherd in the Turkish provinces, 
who would not part with his dog on any ac- 
count, never pets him nor allows him to touch 
him. The dog often throws himself at his mas- 
ter’s feet, whines and rolls in the dust, but the 
only response vouchsafed him is a kick and 
‘¢Hoshd !”? (‘‘ Be off ?’’) 


To Europeans these 
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street dogs are a most decided nuisance. Not 
only do they ‘‘ bay the moon,’’ but every star in 
the sky, including the nebul, while if a stranger 
ventures out to interfere in this music of the 
spheres, he is liable to be severely bitten. The 
only good thing that can be said of these dogs is 
that they simplify the labors of the garbage col- 
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lector, who is by no means punctilious in the 
performance of his duties at the best. 

To return to the beggars. Coming in ‘‘ rags and 
tags’ from all directions, the bridge is their great 
rallying point. They line both sides of the ap- 
proach, arranging their horrible sores, sightless 
eyes, and sundry maimed members to the best 
possible advantage for observation, and with as 
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much solicitude as if 
they were for sale. A 
highly esteemed meth- 
od of attracting the at- 
tention and sympathy 
of the passers-by is to 
rock back forth 
from right to left, sing- 
ing meanwhile pitiful 
ditties, in which they 
dwell upon their mis- 
fortunes. One _ blind 
rascal—Ashuk by name 
—with his black hair 
oared to the breeze, 
tears from the 
eyes and paras from 
the pockets of the ten- 
der - hearted Turkish 
women by tragically de- 
tailing his love affairs 
—how he was engaged, 
and how his sweetheart 
had deserted him. 
Should any one be 
moyed to make a dona- 
tion to any of these : 
mendicants, the whole brigade pick up their 
infirmities and hobble after the benefactor, ut- 
tering deafening wails both singly and in uni- 
son. Some of them are said to have amassed 
very comfortable fortunes, there being at least 
one well authenticated instance of an old repro- 
bate who begged to such advantage that in his de- 
clining years his own coach used to come for him 


and 


draws 
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Should 
the tourist . weary of 
walking through the 
irregular streets, which, 
without name or num- 
ber, defy all attempts 
at finding his way, let 


every night. 


him take his stand 
upon that wonderful 
bridge that spans the 
Golden Horn, conneet- 
ing Stamboul or an- 
cient Byzantine with 
more modern Galata ; 
the Orient with the Oc- 
cident ; the effete, worn- 
out civilization of the 
Old World, and a world 
imbued with something 
of the rush and bustle 
characteristic of a west- 
ern civilization, and let 
the ebb and flow of the 
street life of this mar- 
velous cosmos come to 
him. 

Upon this bridge may 
be found representatives of all nations—the de- 
scendants of Shem, Ham and Japhet—starting 
from our parent stock, yet now an incomprehen- 
sible mixture of races and types, antagonistic in 
manners, customs and religions. 

As they pass each other, the European gazes 
at the Oriental with curious yet admiring eyes, 
while the son of the Orient returns the gaze with 
mingled distrust and contempt. This 


Be Aves: Oy ae 3 4] bridge is about a quarter of a mile in 
|. wae h length and rests upon a foundation of 
Ris de iron boats. Over it fifty thousand peo- 

we ple, forming two great currents of hu- 
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manity, pass and repass from morn- 
ing till night with as ceaseless a flow as 
the waters of the Golden Horn beneath. 

White-smocked Turkish officials stand 
at either end to levy in primitive fash- 
ion a toll of ten paras (one cent) on all 
passengers, animals and wheeled ve- 
hicles. Stalls for the sale of fruit, pret- 
zels and trinkets, almost block its ap- 
proaches, and in the late afternoon 
Greek and Armenian newsboys, blessed 
with the same stentorian accents that 
distinguish their confreres of the Times, 
Tribune, Sun, and Herald, shout, with- 
‘¢ Hakekat P? ‘* Arévelk 1? 
“¢ Tarik 1? ‘* Neolégos 


out ceasing : 
* Zornidza ez 


p? 


-ers, spiders and dip- 


earved after the simili- 
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] oxen, guided by a fat 
eunuch, who walks along 
holding the horn of one 
' of the beasts in his 
hand, presents an impos- 
ing appearance. These 
fair ladies are followed 
by an Arab street mu- 
sician, who with solemn 
countenance and _ shrill 
accompaniment of voice, 
manages to evolve a 
weird kind of Oriental 
music from a_ three- 
stringed gourd; and ped- 
dlers innumerable; a 
Bulgarian gardener, with 
plants and flowers; an 
itinerant butcher, whose 
miserably  despondent 
horse drags along a stock 
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Modest sheets these, expurgated of everything 
relating to home policy, religion, the Sultan, the 
government, the army or finance, and often 
obliged to appear with one or two blank columns, 
owing to the suppression of an article at the last 
moment by the rigid censorship. In order to 
see anything at all in this highway of nations, 
one must choose a small portion of the bridge 
and fix his eyes upon that alone, lest, in trying 
to see all, he sees nothing. First to cross this 
mimic stage is a Bohemian, with jingling hard- 
ware attached to every 
available part of his 
anatomy—tongs, broil- 


pers—forming a swell- 
ing diapason that har- 
monizes with his mu- 
sical ery: ‘‘ Mashalar 
—rum—yar! Tavalar 
—rum—var !’’ Behind 
him comes a number 
of the dark-eyed oda- 
lisques of the palace— 
returning from the pic- 
nic grounds—in the 
capacious Araba which 
their soul loveth. This, 
although seatless and 
springless, is gilded and 


tude of a circus band- 
wagon, and, drawn by 


great bluish Turkish 


of goats’ flesh and Cara- 
manian mutton; a ‘liver and lights’ vender, 
balancing a long pole strung with flabby hearts 
and waning lights, and followed by a pack of yel- 
low, dusty dogs, licking their chops in anticipa- 
tion ; a Greek priest in a mitre, with his long hair 
braided and twisted on his head @ /a Chinese; a 
Montenegrin, resplendent in his holiday attire of 
blue trousers affluently redundant in the rear, 
but with the legs as tightly incased as a pair of 
flutes, a gay scarf of Syrian silk encircles his loins, 
while a vest, stiff with gold embroidery and a 
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scarlet jacket, bubbling over with gold lace, com- 
pletes his fetching costume. Still on and on. A 
Jew, slovenly, greasy, ill-smelling, unbuttoned, 
with two long tags of hair drooping like limp 
curl papers on either side of his face; a wind- 
wheel peddler, whose gaily fluttering wares and 
musically prolonged cry of ‘‘ Furuldack-ge !’”’ 
have evidently ‘‘caught the sails of custom,” 
judging from his following of boys ; one howling 
dervish, beating his breast with a pointed, iron 
rod, and crying, ‘‘ Allah-hou !’’ ‘* Allah-hou !’’ 
while another variation of the order, in a mantle 
of deerskin and strings of beads, presents his 
cocoanut cabash for alms ; an elegant Circassian, 
with a row of gold cartridge cases on his breast, 
‘rides proudly by on a superb horse ; a group of 
Georgians, bristling with various war-like accou- 
trements ; a band of Greek women, in black and 
white striped trousers, blue caps and red shoes, 
with loose hair floating on their shoulders and a 
clatter of tongues that goes on for ever—have all 
suddenly to make way for the hurried rush of 
the unique Constantinople fire brigade, who have 
responded to the watchman’s call of ‘‘ Yangun 
Var!’ (‘* There is fire !’’)) On they come, shout- 
ing and yelling, some bearing on their shoulders 
an old-fashioned fire engine imported from Aus- 
tria, others staggering under leather bags sus- 
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pended by straps from their shoulders, in which 
they carry water to extinguish the fire. Wild- 
eyed, half-naked, dripping with sweat and 
armed with picks, axes, poles and coils of rope, 
emitting as they run a cumulative series of dis- 
cordant shrieks, it is not surprising that of two 
evils house-holders often choose the lesser, and 
lock their iron doors in the face of these plunder- 
ing savages. But the sun, burning his way into 
the west, has left the heavens all on fire behind 
Stamboul, while the silver domes and golden 
minarets of Scutari stand luminous in its re- 
flected glow. 

The many steamers on the Bosphorus and 
Golden Horn whistle shrilly to hasten belated 
passengers. Business men leaye their stores to 
catch the steamer that takes them to home and 
family. Peddlers, dogs and beggars disappear as 
by magic. The caiques quicken their flight 
shoreward. Large flocks of snowy sea-gulls, 
with beating wings, turn toward the rocks and 
ruins that head the sweet waters. 

The day is done. And from a thousand min- 
arets the voices of the muezzins ring sharp and 
clear : 

“Allah, ikbar ! 
La-il-Allah ; 
Mohammed, el resud oullah !” 


Allah, ikbar ! 


FRIENDSHIP? 


By LUCILLA HAMILTON. 


Were they in love? 


They fancied so, 


And yet ’twas but an idle dream, 
For friendship warm need not mean loye— 
Things are not always what they seem. 


She loved his smile, his words, his ways ; 
His every thought of her was kind, 
But I am right when I declare 
Their love was less of heart than mind. 


Yet when the glow of friendship’s warmth 
Sheds halo over mind and senses, 

*Tis somewhat hard to ascertain 
Where friendship ends, and love commences! 


But let it pass—it does no harm 
To love a little, more or less, 

And if it did, ’twere all the same— 
They’d still love on, I must confess. 


And so they said they weren’t in love, 

For well they knew from time gone past, 
That better far is friendship true 

Than love that is too hot to last. 


BESTEGE DIN TA CRAGHIEK: 


to relate occurred in the 
summer of 1880, a time 
when the Apaches—those 
virulent scourges of the 
southwestern border— 
still dominated the lives 
and happiness of pioneers 
In July of the year mentioned, 


in that section. 
a party of five—Robert Winston, Joe Barker, 
Clyde Harris, Jeff Hinman and the writer—left 
the Rio Grande valley bound on a prospecting 
trip into the Zuni country, of whose extensive 
mineral wealth we had heard some very dazzling 


rumors. 

Our party had been prospecting together for 
more than a year—long enough to get well ac- 
quainted with one another, and for each member 
of the outfit to ascertain that his partners could 
be trusted in almost any emergency that might 
arise. 

Barker, Harris and I were orginally from the 
East ; but Winston and Hinman were Texans— 
both splendid specimens of the modern frontiers- 
man. They were crack shots with rifle and pis- 
tol ; could ride ‘‘ anythin’ that growed ha’r,”’ as 
Hinman expressed it ; and they were thoroughly 
versed in plainscraft and Indian warfare. 

Before we left the Rio Grande we heard con- 
siderable talk of attacks having been made by 
raiding parties of Apaches on the scattered set- 
tlers in the Salt River district ; but such rumors 
were very current in New Mexico and Arizona at 
that time, and we paid but little attention to 
them, starting as soon as our preparations were 
complete. 

Nothing worthy of note occurred during the 
first ten days of our journey. Game was not 
very plentiful, but we managed to get enough to 
supply us with fresh meat; we found an abun- 
dance of grass and water for the horses ; no signs 
of Indians had been seen; and, taking all to- 
gether, we felt that our lucky star was in the 
ascendant. 

“Any of you fellers ever been to the Salt 
Lake?’ inquired Winston, as we squatted at 
supper one evening. 

‘“*T was there about three years ago,’’ Harris 
replied. ‘‘It’s about thirty miles west of Salt 
Lake City, and as desolate a place as you ever 
saw.” 
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‘“T guess that ain’t the one I mean,’’ cor- 
rected Winston. ‘‘ There’s one over here, about 
ten mile to the northwest, that can knock the 
spots off any Utah lake when it comes to deso- 
lateness.”’ 

In response to our inquiries, he described the 
lake as occupying the bottom of a deep and al- 
most circular rocky basin,.the sides of which 
were so precipitous that there was only one place 
down which a horseman could descend. The 
bottom of the lake, he explained, was covered 
with a crust of salt, from six inches to a foot in 
thickness. 

‘But the queerest part of it all is the crater. 
It stands at one side of the big lake, an’ forms a 
part of the shore. When you get up on the rim 
of it you find yourself standin’ on the edge of a 
big funnel-shaped hole, about two hundred feet 
deep ; an’ right down at the bottom of that is a 
little lake, so deep nobody has ever found a 
bottom to it.”’ 

Our curiosity was strongly excited, and before 
we turned in for the night it was unanimously 
decided to pay a visit to the strange lake next 
day. 

Sunrise found us in the saddle, and a toilsome 
ride of two hours’ duration brought us to the 
object of our search. 

Weird and ghostly are the only terms which 
properly describe the scene that greeted our eyes 
as we reined in our panting horses. At our feet 
lay an enormous basin of perhaps a thousand 
acres in extent and some seventy or eighty feet 
in depth, its precipitous sides garnished with 
masses of volcanic rock, some of them so gro- 
tesque in shape as to appear almost unearthly. 
At the bottom of the basin, and occupying the 
greater part of its area, slumbered a lake of daz- 
zling whiteness, its shores encrusted with curious 
formations of salt, from which the sun’s rays 
were reflected in glittering points of light. 

On the eastern shore, about a half-mile from 
where we stood, an enormous mound, in shape 
like an inyerted washbowl, towered to a height 
of two hundred feet or more; and this we at 
once recognized as the crater of which Winston 
had spoken. Dark and forbidding it reared its 
mighty shape, like an outcast from the infernal 
regions ; its grim aspect seeming to accentuate 
the awful silence that brooded over the scene. 

“They say the Apaches, Navajos and Zufiis 


“SUDDENLY A VOLUME OF LIGHT SEEMED TO LEAP 
OF THE LITTLE LAKE.”’ 
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have a superstition about the crater,’’? whispered 
Winston, awed into something like reverence by 
the sublime -picture of desolation spread out 
before us. ‘‘ They imagine an evil spirit lives in 
the little lake at the bottom ; an’ that he emits 
thunder an’ lightnin’ whenever he gets mad at 
anybody. Ive hear’d they won’t kill even a white 
man in the basin.”’ 

“‘Y’d like to see the place where an Apache 
wouldn’t kill a white man, or a white woman, 
either,’’ Hinman growled. ‘‘ They’ll knock out 
the brains of a child in its mother’s arms, an’ 
scalp a parson in camp-meetin’, if they get a 
chance. An’, as for superstitions, I’d rather 
trust to my Winchester an’ a full magazine than 
to any superstition, even if it’s the best manufac- 
tured.”’ 


BESIEGED IN 


A CRATER. 


Guided by Winston, 
we rode down the steep 
trail that led to the 
bottom of the basin, 
and established our 
camp near a little spring 
that bubbied out of the 
rocks opposite to the 
crater. It was the only 
fresh water in the vicin- 
ity, but there were no 
signs to indicate that it 
had lately been visited 
by man or beast. Fill- 
ing our canteens, and 
watering the horses, we 
were ready to commence 
the ascent of the crater. 

It took at least ten 
minutes to conquer the 
ascent, though we trav- 
eled up a path whose 
well-worn surface indi- 
cated that many others 
before us had invaded 
the precinct of the spirit 
of the mound. Perhaps 
the path was made by 
some bygone race, who 
toiled up it with offer- 
ings intended to placate 
the animosity of the 
powerful being who was 
supposed to dwell in the 
depths of the lake. 

Arrived at the sum- 
mit we at once saw that 
Winston’s description 
had not been overdrawn. 
At our feet yawned a great funnel-shaped hole, 
at the bottom of which twinkled a miniature 
lake, its hue of brightest emerald contrasting 
strangely with the dark scoria of the crater’s 
sides. From where we stood we could clearly 
trace the ragged hole beneath the water that out- 
lined the fathomless depths of its heart ; and it 
required no great stretch of the imagination to 
be able to picture some subterranean monster 
emerging with a rush from out the uncanny 
solitude of its recesses. 

With many turns and twists, and much un- 
avoidable sliding, we descended to the shore of the 
lake, and seating ourselves on fragments of laya, 
spent half an hour in endeavoring to account for 
the presence of such a jewel in so incongruous a 
setting. 
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“They say the water is so thick with salt 
that a feller can’t sink in it,’? remarked Win- 
ston. 

“Did you ever test it?’ I asked. 

*“No, sir-ree! You couldn’t hire me to go 
swimmin’ in such a hole as that. I’d be afeard 
that spirit ’ud grab me by the feet an’ pull me 
down. There’s never been no bottom found in 
the centre.’’ 

The rest of us had no such scruples, how- 
ever, and, doffing our clothes, we were soon 
splashing about in the briny element. Rumor 
had spoken the truth in this instance, at least— 
it required no effort of lungs or limbs to float at 
the surface, a gentle movement of the hands, to 
maintain the equilibrium, being all that was 
necessary. ; 

It gave me a grewsome feeling to swim across 
the fathomless abyss in the centre. Its ragged 
circumference, seen distinctly many feet below 
the surface, suggested the ravenous jaws and 
gaping maw of a monster of the Cyclopean 
world, lying in wait for whatever unwary crea- 
ture might venture into its vicinity. I caught 
myself wondering how I should feel if some 
mighty force were suddenly to seize and drag 
me downward ; and I had almost succeeded in 
working myself into a state of genuine fright, 
when a shout from the rim of the crater diverted 
my thoughts into a more sensible channel. 

After watching our aquatic sports for a few 
minutes, Winston had ascended to the crest of 
the mound, where I now caught sight of him 
lying flat on the inner edge of the crater, and 
excitedly gesticulating to us. To scramble into 
our clothes was the work of a few moments, and 
we climbed up the steep to his side. 

He did not wait for us to ask for an explana- 
tion of his call. Pointing to the bluffs on the 
northern side of the basin, he ejaculated the sin- 
gle word ‘‘Look !’’ leaving us to observe and 
draw our own conclusions from what we saw. 

‘Indians !—and a big bunch of ’em !’’ cried 
Barker, who was the first to glance in the indi- 
cated direction. 

“* Apaches !—and a big bunch of ’em !’’ Hin- 
man amended, a moment later. 

Yes; the straggling band of horsemen rid- 
ing along the summit of the bluffs were certainly 
Indians, but whether they were Apaches re- 
mained to be seen. While trying to settle the 
question of their tribeship to my own satisfac- 
tion, it suddenly dawned upon me that there 
was not about them any of that bright, parti- 
colored effect to be expected in a group of Naya- 
jos or Zufiis. The sunlight glittered radiantly 
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on their arms and accoutrements, but the gaudy 
blankets and gay serapes of the peaceful tribes 
were missing. 

““There’s just nineteen of ’em,’’ said Harris. 
““Tf they are hostiles, and discover us u 

“Discover us !’’ interrupted Hinman. ‘‘ How 
can they help discoyerin’ us when they’ll strike 
our ‘sign’ the minute they start down into the 
basin ?” 

‘“Tf they failed to see our ‘sign,’ they could- 
n’t very well overlook that bunch of saddled 
hosses standin’ at the foot of the hill,’’ said Win- 
ston, arising and starting down the path at a 
rapid pace. 

‘“We can’t afford to let ’em get the outfit,”’ 
he said, as we overtook him at the bottom ; ‘‘so 
we'll just lead the hosses to the bottom of the 
crater, an’ find standin’ room for ’em on the 
inside.” 

The suggestion was adopted. Mounting our 
horses, we drove the pack animals to the bottom 
of the ascent, and sent them all up the winding 
path at a pace that must have astonished them, 
since heretofore they had good reason to regard 
us as men merciful to their beasts. The path 
was on the south side of the hill, which enabled 
us to get the stock up unseen by the Indians on 
the northern bluffs; though it was certain that 
they would detect signs of our presence should 
they enter the basin. 

Securing the horses to blocks of lava on the 
inner slope, which afforded a somewhat precari- 
ous footing for them, we again centered our at- 
tention upon the causes of our disquietude. 
They were riding along at the same slow trot as 
when first seen, and were now within one hun- 
dred yards of the trail leading down to the basin, 
which it was evidently their intention to enter. 

‘“Ten dollars to one they see our trail before 
they get to it,’’ said Winston, his frontier reck- 
lessness prompting him to gamble even on such 
desperate chances as those of the present moment. 

The words were scarcely uttered, when the 
leading warrior, spurring his pony suddenly for- 
ward, bent low in the saddle and scrutinized the 
ground before him. He was immediately joined 
by his comrades, and we had the felicity of see- 
ing ourselves tracked by a band of human blood- 
hounds, whose keen eyes never falter on a trail, 
and who seldom fail to run their prey to earth. 

‘‘Y’'d have won my bet, anyhow,’’ said Win- 
ston, commencing to slip cartridges into the 
magazine of his Winchester. 

““T am afraid you wouldn’t have much chance 
to spend your winning,”’ I replied, as I followed 
his example. 
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All doubt as to the warlike mission of our vis- 
itors was removed as they descended into the 
basin and followed our trail toward the spring, at 
along, swinging lope. The absence of women, 
children and dogs, their painted faces and the 
“fighting trim’”’ of their scanty habiliments, 
proclaimed them a war party of Apaches, while 
the confidence with which they advanced unques- 
tionably indicated that they had already gath- 
ered from the trail an approximate idea of our 
numbers and character. j 

Arrived at the spring, several of them knelt 
and quenched their thirst, the others scanning 
the summit of the crater in a questioning way 
that clearly showed their knowledge of our 
whereabouts. 

““T’ve a good notion to pitch a chunk of lead 
in among ’em,’’ said Winston. ‘‘It makes me 
mad to see ’em standin’ there an’ eying the place 
where they know we are, as though they already 
had us tied an’ scalped.”’ 

They seemed to consult together for a few 
minutes, and one of them finally stepped out of 
the group and advanced to the foot of our strong- 
hold, holding his hands above his head with the 
palms to the front, as a sign of his amicable in- 
tentions. 

“Buenas dias, amigos !”’ he hailed in Spanish, 
with which language the southwestern Indians 
are generally conversant. 

‘«They know we're here, an’ we might as well 
talk to ’em,’’ said Hinman. 

No one objecting, he rose to his feet and an- 
swered the salutation of the dusky herald in the 
tongue in which it was given. 

‘*Buenas dias! Que quiere usted ?”’ 
morning! What do you want?) 

I understood Spanish sufficiently well to en- 
able me to follow the conversation that ensued, 
and I knew enough of Indian diplomacy not to 
be particularly surprised by the herald’s prop- 
ositions on behalf of his very hospitable com- 
patriots. These involved nothing less than the 
turning over of our horses and arms, and the 
giving up of our persons to as bloodthirsty a 
band of cut-throats as ever harried the defense- 
less citizens of the border. The Indian prefers 
artifice to fighting in his efforts to discomfort his 
enemy, and this band was only following the 
instincts of their craft. 

*“Tf my friends will only come down,’’ he 
said, ‘‘they shall be entertained like chiefs. The 
hearts of the Apaches are full of love for our 
white friends, and we would like to take them by 
the hand.”’ 

‘* Yes, and you'd like to take us by the hair, 
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too, which you’ ve forgot to mention,”’ said Hin- 
man, with a snort of disgust. 

‘“Now, Senor Apache, you travel back to your 
compatriots, and tell them we're a kind of a 
solitary outfit that don’t believe in promiscuous 
handshaking, nor have we any desire to be 
treated as big chiefs. Vamos !’’ 

Our inhospitable reception of the messenger 
was the signal for hostilities to commence. No 
sooner had he communicated the result of his 
mission to the band, than three of them droye 
the ponies up the trail to the mesa, where they 
could graze secure from our fire ; the others tak- 
ing shelter among the rocks that lined the sides 
of the basin. We could easily have killed some 
of the ponies, but we had no desire to injure 
dumb brutes ; and, besides, we preferred to have 
the first overt act come from the enemy. 

We had not long to wait. Harris incautiously 
exposed his head for a moment ; keen eyes were 
searching the crest of the mound ; the crack of a 
dozen rifles awoke the echoes of the basin, and 
he dodged back with a bullet hole through his 
hat that,evidenced the skill of an Apache marks- 
man, 

‘How about your superstition?’ growled 
Hinman, as he commenced to arrange lumps 
of lava into a sort of breastwork on the crest 
in front of him. 

‘“The spirit ain’t commenced to spit out fire 
yet,’ Winston replied, tapping the butt of his 
Winchester in a suggestive way. 

So far we had not pulled a trigger, and find- 
ing us so undemonstrative, our foes gradually 
grew careless of their personal safety. They 
commenced to expose themselves in the most 
tempting way, openly passing from one rock to 
another in a spirit of bravado that presaged an 
epidemic of sudden mortalities in the band 
should it continue. We were only waiting for 
enough of the band to show themselves to make 
simultaneous targets for each man’s aim, and 
the chance soon materialized. 

Four of them stepped out from behind their 
shelters, and commenced a disgusting series of 
antics for our edification. We improved the op- 
portunity ; our rifles spoke simultaneously ; and 
two of them measured their lengths on the sand, 
while another scrambled to cover with a halting 
motion that indicated a serious weakness in one 
of his extremities. 

After this lesson no further active hostilities 
were indulged in by either side. We were care- 
ful to keep well under cover ; they commanded 
the water supply, and we were willing to play a 
waiting game. 


When the sun dipped below the horizon we 
separated, taking stations at such points around 
the crest as would best enable us to command 
the entire outer circle of ascent. The horses 
were secured anew, and we settled down to a 
night of anxious alertness. 

Several hours passed without incident, the 
only sounds breaking the death-like stillness of 
the scene being the uneasy stamping and pawing 
of the horses, as they endeavored to achieve a 
more comfortable footing on the steep slope of 
the inner side. Old Barney, the mule that car- 
ried our blasting outfit, was particularly restive, 
and I was strongly tempted to lead him up to 
the crest and secure him there for the night. A 
disinclination to lead a mule loaded with explo- 
sives up a dangerous ascent in the darkness, 
prompted me more strongly to leave him where 
he was, however, and I contented myself with 
slipping down to him and ascertaining that he 
was securely tied. 

The atmosphere had been very heavy and sul- 
try all the afternoon, and I was not surprised to 
see the heavens giving every indication of a 
storm before midnight, which augured ill for 
the securty of our position, as it would enable 
the Apaches to scale the mound with but little 
danger of detection. 

The advent of the tempest was soon after her- 
alded by a vivid flash that illuminated the basin 
beneath as though an enormous are light had sud- 
denly been turned upon it, followed by a chorus 
of reverberations that voiced the intentions of 
the murky heavens. I took advantage of the 
light to search the ground beneath me, and I 
was sure that I detected several dark figures 
about midway of the slope. 

In a few minutes the rain began to descend in 
a saturating torrent that resembled a miniature 
cloudburst, and the side of the crater was con- 
verted into a watershed, down which innumera- 
ble tiny streams trickled to the lake below. 
Flashes of lightning of dazzling brilliancy were 
followed by crashing peals of thunder that 
seemed to shake the universe, while the impact 
of the raindrops on the lake resembled the 
steady roar of some mighty cataract. 

Suddenly that intuitive consciousness—as cer- 
tain as ocular knowledge itselfi—of the presence 
of some other human being near me, warned me 
to be on my guard. Rising slowly to my feet, I 
waited for the next flash as a double medium of 
enlightenment. 

It came, and with it a stinging pain in my 
shoulder and the bear-like hug of a pair of 
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sinewy arms about my body that told only too 
plainly the nature of the crisis. 

Instantly recovering from the effects of the 
knife-thrust and the surprise, I made a mighty 
effort that freed me from the grasp of my enemy, 
and, springing backward, I grasped my heavy 
rifle by the barrel and endeavored to beat him to 
the earth with it. Round and round we circled 
in the darkness, the constantly recurring flashes 
revealing to me the demoniacal visage of a 
brawny Apache brave as he danced just without 
the deadly sweep of the gun. The blood was 
flowing from the wound in my shoulder, and a 
creeping numbness began to invade my entire 
body, warning me that my powers of defense 
were rapidly waning. 

Suddenly a volume of light seemed to leap out 
of the heart of the little lake at the bottom of 
the funnel-shaped hole; the mass of lava be- 
neath my feet trembled and shook as though 
stirred by an earthquake, all accompanied by a 
deafening roar that hushed even the tumult of 
the storm. I was hurled to the ground as 
though prostrated by the hand of a giant, my 
head coming into violent contact with a lump of 
lava in the fall, which deprived me of conscious- 
ness. 

When my senses returned another day had 
dawned, and I found myself the centre of an 
anxious group, from which none seemed to be 
lacking. Iwas lying beside the little spring ; 
and from the surfeit of moisture in my hair I 
concluded that some of its product had been re- 
cently applied to my aching cranium. 

“We've been waiting for you to wake up, so 
you could help us to hunt up the fragments of 
old Barney,’’? said Hinman, as I opened my 
eyes. 

‘“Where are the Apaches ?’’ I asked. 

““Gone! The eyil spirit, in the shape of our 
blasting outfit, spit thunder an’ lightnin’ at ’em, 
an’ they ‘pulled it’ for the hills as fast as their 
ponies could travel.”’ 

As nearly as we could ascertain the facts the 
restive Barney had at last broken the rope with 
which he was tethered, and, in endeavoring to 
ascend or descend the crater, had missed his 
footing and been precipitated down the slope, 
exploding his load in the fall just in time to 
save me from the knife of the Apache. 

The knife wound in my shoulder soon healed, 
but I never see the scar without being reminded 
how opportunely the Spirit of the Crater spoke 
to preserve me from a more deadly application 
of the steel. 
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JAPAN’S THREE INVASIONS OF CORE 
A COMPREHENSIVE ACCOUNT COMPILED FROM RELIABLE JAPANESE SOURCES. 
By TEMCHI YAMAGATA. 


Corra has been since prehistoric times the 
theatre of operations in all of Japan’s foreign 
European and American historians—and 
even some of our native writers on this subject 
state that intercourse between the Japanese and 
Coreans began not earlier than a century before 
the Christian era, but I do not agree with them. 

Communication and war between our people 
and the Coreans began and were carried on in 
prehistoric times, or in what our Japanese myth- 
ology calls the ‘‘ Divine Ages’’—that is to say, 
many centuries before 600 B.c. At this latter 
date, Jinmu-tenwo, the direct ancestor of the 
present reigning dynasty, founded the Empire of 


wars. 


Japan. 

In. the limited space of this article I shall not 
attempt to enter into critical discussions, nor 
shall I fill it up with references. 
brief and succinct, it will be sufficient, I think, 
to give a straightforward account culled from the 
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authorities which are accepted as most authentic 
by our enlightened native scholars of to-day. 


It must be understood that the earliest Japa- 
nese history is meagre, and ofttimes fabulous. 
Owing to the lack of a written language, our his- 
tory was transmitted verbally from father to son 
until the art of writing was introduced into our 
empire by the Coreans during the reign of the 
Emperor Oujin (270—310 a.p. ) ,who is known in 
our history as the Great Civilizer. 

Japan is an empire spread out over some 
4,000 islands. Even as far back as the very re- 
mote ‘‘ Divine Ages,’”’ the Japanese were, of ne- 
cessity, great sailors and boat builders. There is 
a national tradition, still believed by our people, 
that in the ‘‘ Divine Ages,’’ the first boat, called 
Menashi-kago, a closely woven bamboo affair, 
built for Hohodeno-Mikoto, who went to 
Riugu—‘‘ the sea world’’—in search of a lost 
fish hook. This journey to Riugu must be ac- 
cepted with a grain of romantic salt, as the ac- 
count of an actual event—the first visit of a Jap- 
anese to the coast of Corea. Many centuries 
later, when Jinmu-tenwo was subjugating the 
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Ainos at Takashima, of Shikoku, in the seventh 
century B. ¢., he attempted to improve upon the 
earlier style of bamboo boat. At that time our 
people attempted to cross the sea to some foreign 
Jand—undoubtedly Corea. As to whether they 
succeeded our oral traditions do not agree. 

The earliest Corea was divided into four inde- 
pendent states, known as Korai, Shinra, Kara 
and Hiyakusai, and of these Kara was the small- 
est and weakest. It was situated at the south- 
eastern extremity of the present Corea, and was 
therefore the nearest to Japan. 

- During the reign of our Emperor Sujin (97— 
30 B.c.) a Corean, named Sona, from Kara, 
visited Japan, and remained some years at court 
as instructor of Corean learning to the son of 
Sujin. When this son, Suinin, succeeded to the 
throne he sent Sona with a hundred rolls of silk 
as a present from the Emperor of Japan to the 
King of Kara. 

It happened, however, that on his way home 
Sona fell into the hands of a band of warriors 
from the powerful neighboring state of Shinra, 
and the pedagogue and the present of silks 
parted company. This caused war between the 
states of Kara and Shinra, and the king of the 
former appealed to Japan for military aid, prom- 
ising to pay tribute in return. Japanese troops 
speedily subjugated Shinra, and Kara kept its 
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promise to pay tribute to Japan. Thus began 
the first really intimate intercourse between our 
people and the four states of Corea. From this 
period commenced the ancient civilization of the 
Japanese. They absorbed, though they did not 
improye upon, the Corean civilization. 

The vanquished King of Shinra sent a metal 
mirror and a sword to our emperor, and begged 
the favor of friendly relations. 

Our histories of this period make no mention 
of the other two Corean states, Korai and Hiya- 
kusai, the former being situated too far north, 
and the latter too far to the southwest. About 
225 years later, in 199 a. p., a Corean, named 
Komanwo, came from the state of Hiyakusai to 
Japan. He talked so eloquently of his country, 
rich in gold and silks, that the Empress Jingu 
conceived the idea of conquering Corea. This 
invasion was one of the most important events in 
the history of Asia, as a woman at the head of a 
great army not only invaded a foreign country, 
but crossed a wide sea in order to do it. 

For more than eight hundred years after the 
reign of Jinmu, peace had existed in the em- 
pire; but in 199 4. p., during the reign of the 
Smperor Chuai, the Kumaso tribes in the Kiu- 
shiu Islands rebelled, and the emperor took per- 
sonal command of an army raised to put down the 
revolt. His wife, the Empress Okinaga-Tadoshi, 
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accompanied him as far as Toyo-no-Ura, a sub- 
urb of the old town Shimonoseki, the latter 
now famous as the place where the recent treaty 
of peace between China and Japan was ar- 
ranged. 

The empress was famous for her personal 
beauty and intelligence, as well as her warlike 
spirit. She did not approve of her imperial hus- 
band’s policy of crushing the rebellion, but 
urged him to bring about a friendly peace with 
the rebels. 

‘“‘What is the use of killing our own kins- 
men,’’ she asked him, one day, ‘‘ while beyond 
the sea there is a wealthy country where we can 
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find an opportunity of showing the strength of 
our arms ?”’ 

The emperor rejected her advice. He died, 
however, while prosecuting the war, and the em- 
press undertook the regency, and quickly made 
peace with the Kumaso rebels. Her favorite 
project of invading Corea was warmly supported 
by the premier, Takenouchi, a yenerable old 
man. 

The empress arrayed herself in armor, took 
the post of commander-in-chief, and addressed 
the army. She told the soldiers that the gods 
had revealed to her that it was useless for the Jap- 


anese tribes to fight each other, but that beyond 
the Sea of Japan there was a country that was 
both populous and wealthy. Her warriors, not 
doubting the divine origin of her instructions, 
were enthusiastic. 
pushed and a large fleet of junks, crowded with 
fighting men, sailed in October, 202 a. p. This 
expedition, personally commanded by the em- 
press, landed on the coast of the Corean state of 
Shinra. 

The King of Shinra, dismayed by the fierce 
spirit and excellent discipline of the Japanese 
warriors, threw himself before the empress and 
begged for peace, promising tribute. 

‘We have heard,’’ he said to the 
empress, ‘‘that in the Land of the 
Rising Sun, far to the east, there is 
a nation of gods whose king is called 
the ‘ Heavenly King.’ So these must 
be the soldiers of the gods, and we 
do not dare to fight them.”’ 

The Kings of Hiyakushai and Ko- 
rai learned of the submission of the 
King of Shinra, and they also yielded 
and promised tribute. The empress, 
leaving some officers and men be- 
hind to see that the kings kept their 
promises, left Corea without having 
shed a drop of 
blood, and 
went back to 
Japan in No- 
vember of the 
same year. It 
required a fleet of eighty junks to convey 
the tribute. 

Disembarking at Toyo-no-Ura, she gave 
birth to a son—the Emperor Ojin. Here 
she erected two temples, one called Ichino- 
miya, in memory of her faithful general, 
Takenouchi ; and the other called Nino- 
miya, in memory of her conquest of Corea. 
In this temple courtyard she herself planted 
a pine tree, which was still standing, healthy 
and well-preserved, when I saw it, six years ago. 
The empress, upon her return from Corea was 
surnamed Jingu-Kogu, which means ‘‘the em- 
press of the gods’ merits.”’ 

The fruits of this bloodless invasion were many 
and important. A Japanese colony was estab- 
lished in Corea, and Corean scholars and artisans 
were brought to Japan, and it was from this 
vanquished people that we learned the arts of 
writing, of agriculture, of making earthenware, 
of cultivating tea and silkworms, and, even in the 
sixth century, the famous philosophy and teach- 
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thirds of the world’s entire population. 


ings of Buddha, which are now followed by nearly two- 


From that eventful invasion, in the beginning of the 
third century of the Christian era, down to Hideyoshi’s 
invasion, at the end of the sixteenth century, there hap- 
pened many events of more or less importance, but con- 


tinual civil wars in Japan caused our peo- 
ple to neglect our opportunities in Corea. 
The Coreans, meanwhile, profited by our 
internal disorder and united, in 1391 a. b., 
theirindependent states 
in one kingdom, which 
was called Chiosen or 


Korai. 
As to the cause of 
Hideyoshi’s invasion 


of Corea, Japanese writ- 
ers differ, but I shall 
rely upon the writings 
left by one of the sa- 
murai, who served in 


that war under Mori, 
the Prince of Chioshiu, 
who was the leader of one of the invading 
armies. 

In the latter part of the fourteenth century, 
China was known to our people as ‘‘ Miyokoku,”’ 
(“the enlightened country.”’) China was ad- 
mired at that day by our educated people, as 
America and Europe are to-day, as the most ad- 
vanced people. In the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, Yoshimitsu, the Shogun, desiring to 
bring about close friendship between Japan and 
China, sent presents and a letter to the Emperor 
of China, but they were returned in a most in- 
sulting way. Japan had dared to address China 
on equal terms! Again the Shogun sent pres- 
ents and a letter, with a like result. He tried 
for the third time, but this time he began his 
letter in these words : ‘‘ We, the humble people 
of Japan, pray to his majesty, the Emperor of 
Great and Enlightened China,’’ ete. With this 
missive went presents, consisting of one thou- 
sand yen of gold, ten horses, one thousand 
reams of paper, one hundred fans, three screens, 
a set of armor, a helmet, ten swords and a set of 
ink-stands. 

This time the haughty Chinese emperor an- 
swered, but addressed the Shogun as King of 
Japan, and referred to Japan as a vassal state of 
China. After that the Chinese became very ar- 
rogant. They called their ruler the Emperor of 
Emperors, and themselves the most enlightened of 
people, while the Japanese they termed barbar- 
jians. This lasted until the time of Hideyoshi, 
who took much of the conceit out of the Chinese. 
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The memory of the Shogun, Hideyoshi, is 
worshiped by some of our people even to this 
day, as Taiko Sama—‘‘the great prince.”’ He 
was the son of an humble peasant, but, like 
your own President Lincoln, he reached the 
highest glory attainable in the nation. In the 
autumn of 1590, Hideyoshi vanquished his 
enemy, the then ruling Shogun, Nobunago, and 
took up the reins of government. Hideyoshi 
healed the internal disorders of Japan, and 
found himself surrounded by a large and impor- 
tunate army, so he yielded to the advice of three 
powerful princes, Mori of Chioshiu, Ieyasu of 
Kanto and Shimazu of Satsuma, and determined 
to make the King of Corea pay the long neg- 
lected tributes. This would also punish the 
Chinese for their conceit. 

To carry war into China it would be necessary 
to march through Corea. So it was decided to 
conquer the Coreans first, and then make the 
Coreans reinforce the Japanese for the invasion 
of China. 

Hideyoshi sent officers into Corea to study the 
military conditions and geography of that coun- 
try, and awaited a favorable opportunity for the 
invasion. (History repeats itself: Nine years 
before the opening of our late war with China, 
the same course was followed). 

In 1591 Hideyoshi sent ambassadors to inform 
the King of Corea that he intended to invade 
China, and that he hoped Corea would become 
his ally against the Chinese. 

Corea stood between two hot fires, and the 
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king did not at first reply, but when he did he 
likened a Japanese invasion of China to the 
attack of a fly upon an elephant. This enraged 
Hideyoshi, who determined to command the 
army himself, and meanwhile gave the charge of 
home affairs to his nephew, Hidetsugu. Hideyo- 
shi did not go to Corea, but directed the cam- 
paign from general headquarters at Karatsu, on 
Kiushu Island. 

As to the numbers of the force that. took 
part in that invasion, there are many different 
estimates, but according to a reprint from the 
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generals. There was plenty of opportunity for 
religious jealousy, as we shall presently see. 
Everything was now completed. The invad- 
ing armies, leaying Karatsu in April, 1592, did 
not reach the enemy’s country simultaneously. 
Konishi’s army reached Fusdn, stormed the 
capital city, and captured it. Kato and his 
division arrived three days later, and the second 
general, finding Konishi already a victor, ex- 
claimed : ‘‘The Christian devils are ahead of 
me! Never mind. There is yet plenty of op- 


portunity to show what we can do !”’ 


PALACE OF 


THE COREAN KING. 


original records which were preserved by a Ka- 
ratsu samurai, I find that the forces are sum- 
marized as follows: Land force, 205,585 men ; 
naval force, 104,820; total, 310,405. One-half 
of this number crossed first, and was divided 
into two divisions, the other half remaining at 
Karatsu. 

The first division was commanded by Kiyo- 
masa Kato, and the second by Ukinaga Konishi. 
Kato was a Buddhist, and a strong hater of 
Christianity, while Konishi had been converted 
to Christianity. The soldiers of the two di- 
visions followed the beliefs of their respective 


After that Kato’s hatred of the Chris- 
tians increased. Embarking again, he 
sailed northeast, and landed at Kuma- 
gawa — (‘‘ Bear River.’’) Everywhere 
the Japanese were victorious, and both 
generals marched against the capital— 
Seoul. The two divisions met near Sei Kan— 
the same place, by the way, where the Japanese 
defeated the Chinese in the first battle of our 
late war with China. Here the soldiers, under 
Konishi, the Christian general, plundered inno- 
cent people, extorting both money and food. 
Kato, the Buddhist general, took Konishi to 
task, saying : ‘‘ When we enter the capital there 
will be plenty of gold and silk, and every com- 
fort. Your men are acting disgracefully |! Why 
rob poor peasants? The soldiers under your 
command are disgracing Japanese honor !’? 
Konishi acknowledged that it was wrong. The 


next day, when they 
were about to attack 
Seoul, Kato said that 
Konishi had already won 
honors enough, and that 
to him (Kato) belonged 
the honor of making the 
attack. Konishi denied 
this. Both generals drew 
their swords, as though 
to settle the dispute on 
the spot. But they were 
reminded by their staff 
officers that both had 
been equally commis- 
sioned by Hideyoshi, 
and that there were two 
roads by which the walls 
of Seoul could be reach- 
ed. One road was long- 
er, the other more diffi- 
cult. They decided the 
choice by a throw of the 
dice. To Kato fell the longer route and to Ko- 
nishi the shorter. Thus one army approached 
from the north and the other from the south. 
Konishi found no boats in which to cross the 
Seoul River, but he tore down Corean houses, 
constructed floats of them, crossed the river, and 
arrived at the walls of the city on the afternoon 
of May 3d, 1592. 

Now he made the discovery that there were no 
soldiers within the city, as the king had escaped 
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THE CASTLE OF OSAKA, BUILT IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


to Ping Yang about a month earlier. The gates 
being tightly closed, a private named Kinsuke, 
who was a powerful fellow, picked up a cannon, 
and, using it as a hammer, battered a hole in 
them, through which he crawled and opened 
the gates. Thus Konishi’s men entered the city. 

(In our late war with China, at the Battle of 
Ping Yang, a private under General Oshima 
scaled the wall of Ping Yang, and opened the 
gate to the waiting Japanese troops). 


Kato and his army did 
not reach Seoul until the 
morning after, and that 
general found that his 
Christian rival had again 
got the better of him. It 
is recorded that Kato im- 
patiently exclaimed : ‘‘ Ah, 
dannen!’ which is the 
nearest approach to pro- 
fanity in the Japanese lan- 
guage. 

Meanwhile, the third 
army arrived with Prince 
Ukida as commander-in- 
chief. Japanese headquar- 
ters were established at 
Seoul. The Japanese forces 
were now divided into eight 
divisions, as there were 
then eight provinces in Co- 
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rea, and a division marched 
against each different pro- 
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OF COREA. 


coast by a storm, 
and who had al- 
ready lived there 
twenty years, 
came to Kato’s 
aid. One beauti- 
ful morning they 
went up into a 
mountain together 
and Goto, point- 
ing to the south- 
east, asked : ‘‘ Do 
you see that high 
peak, against the 
horizon, away over 
beyond the sea?” 

‘*Yes,’’ answer- 
ed Kato. 

‘Tt 18,7) Sead 
Goto, ‘four own 


Japanese moun- 
tain of Fujiya- 
ma.”’ 


MAIN 


vince. Konishi marched against the City of 
Ping Yang in the province of Ping Ando—the 
same route that was followed by General Oshi- 
ma’s army in the late war. Kato went to- 
ward the northeast to Sei Kendo—that is, to- 
ward Gensan, the route which was followed by 
Captain Sato when he marched to attack Ping 
Yang in the late war. General Kuroda marched 
to co-operate with Ko- 
nishi, but took a route 
on the west coast, the 
route which General 
Nozu took during the 
late war. These coin- 
cidences in two famous 
campaigns, separated by 
an interval of more than 
three hundred years, 
may well strike the 
reader as being peculiar. 

Kato marched as far 
north as Arankai, now a 
part of the Russian ter- 
ritory, where the naval 
port of Vladivostock is 
situated. He had many 
a hard fight, and expe- 
rienced many geograph- 
ical difficulties. One 
day, a Japanese named 
Goto Jiro, who had been 
driven to the Corean 


ENTRANCE TO COREAN PALACE, 


DISTANT VIEW OF THE CASTLE OF SENDAI. 


Kato dismount- 
ed from his horse, uncovered his head, and 
saluted the distant mountain peak. 

‘At the command of Hideyoshi,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘we have conquered all the way up 
north, but now that we see our Fujiyama down 
there to the south, we will march no further 
north, and will shed no blood unless we are 
compelled to do so.”’ 


The mountain which Kato saw was not Fuji- 
yama—a fact of which I satisfied myself while 
going over the same ground. It was undoubt- 
edly the peak of Mount Yotei on the Yezo Is- 
land. 

Kato retraced his way as far as Chong Phyong, 
a little north of Gensan, now called Broughton 
Bay, on the Sea of Japan. Meanwhile, Konishi 
had reached the southwestern bank of the Ta- 
tong River. He sent messengers to the governor 
of Ping Yang, demanding the surrender of the 
city. The Coreans were await- 
ing aid from China, so they a 
delayed the answer. On the 
11th of June the King of Corea 
fled eastward, but he learned 
that Kato was marching toward 
him, so he turned to the north- 
west and reached Wi-ju, on the 
bank of the Yalu River. 

On the 14th of June the 
Coreans crossed the Tatong, 
and unexpectedly attacked Ko- 
nishi. The latter found diffi- 
culty in defending his position, 
but the arrival of General Ku- 
roda’s army 
from the 
south west, 
and that of 
Prince Yo- 
shitoshi from 
the southeast 
(the same 
route that 
General Ta- 
chimi took in 
the late war) 
saved the 
day. The Co- 
reans were driven back 
within the walls of Ping 
Yang. The next morn- 
ing the Japanese armies 
entered Ping Yang. Ko- 
nishi and his division remained inside the city 
walls. 

In the meantime, five thousand Chinese, com- 
manded by General Shong, came to the aid of the 
‘Coreans. July 19th, the allies attacked the Jap- 
anese, and a great battle was fought in the streets 
of Ping Yang. The Japanese swordsmen worked 
great butchery among the enemy, spéedily van- 
-quishing the allies and driving the Chinese out 
-of Corea, beyond the Yalu River. 

While this battle was at its height, the Chinese 
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commander hurled a squadron of cavalry against 
the Japanese, who had no mounted men. This 
cavalry foree might have proved very effective, 
but the Japanese made such a deafening noise 
that their enemies’ horses were frightened and 
stampeded. After that the Chinese were led to 
believe that noise was so important a factor in 
military tactics that gongs and other instruments 
capable of producing deafening clamor were al- 
ways considered a very necessary adjunct to first 
class military equipment. More than three hun- 

dred years afterward, at the recent 
iin oe battle of Ping Yang, the Chinese 
% actually tried to turn the ta- 
%, bles upon us by greeting our 

* steadily advancing soldiers 
with the clatter of a hun- 

dred gongs. 

If Konishi had follow- 

ed the enemy and crossed 
the Yalu to Laotung, as 
did the Marquis Yama- 
gata in the late war, the 
Japanese might then have 
planted their standards 
on the walls of Pekin. 
It is to be regretted that 
Konishi lost so golden an 
opportunity. In that bat- 
tle of Ping Yang, how- 
ever, nearly fifteen thou- 
sand Chinese and Coreans 
were slain, and the vic- 
torious Japanese cut off 
=i ten thousand ears and 
nig} yickled them to keep as 
trophies of war. <A por- 
tion of these ears were 
buried in Kioto, Japan’s 
ancient capital, and a 
monument was put up 
over them, which was 
called the ‘‘ Monument 
of Ears.’’ The remainder 
of the pickled ears were 
similarly disposed of all over Japan, and even 
to-day one will see these monuments in every 
province of Japan. 

The reason why Konishi remained in Ping 
Yang after his victory was that he was advised 
to co-operate with the naval force that was com- 
ing up the Yalu. But the Japanese fleet, while 
on its way, was attacked by the Corean fleet. In 
this naval battle the Japanese proved themselves 
expert in handling the crude cannon in use at 
that time, although the cannon was really a 
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Corean invention. 
The Japanese van- 
: quished their ene- 
as ue my, capturing and 
; burning a hundred 
junks. But in the 
second naval fight 
the Japanese lost, 
and remained in- 
active on the coast 
of Fusan. Those 
| two encounters 
were the greatest 
naval battles 
fought in Asia dur- 
ing the sixteenth 
century. In Au- 
gust, 1592, the Chi- 
nese and Coreans 
asked for an ar- 
mistice in order to 
arrange a treaty of 
peace. For four 
= years the allies 
IN A CHINESE CEMETERY. treacherously de- 
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THE TRIBUTARY GATE, COREA, BUILT AFTER THE CONCLUSION OF PEACE BY GENERAL KATO, 


HUNCHBACK BRIDGE, IMPERIAL GARDENS, PEKIN. 


layed the treaty. In January, 1597, Hideyoshi 
ordered Kato to resume the war, and in a year 
Kato had completely driven the Chinese out of 
Corea. But in August, 1598, Hideyoshi died. 
The following November Kato concluded a peace 
with the Coreans, and the Japanese returned 
home. 

Thus ended the second famous Japanese inva- 
sion of Corea. A large number of Coreans went 
to Japan, where they colonized, some at Arita, 
near Nagasaki, and others in Satsuma. They 
introduced that famous porcelain known as 
Arita and Satsuma wares. In 1661 money was 
coined in memory of our conquest of Corea. On 
the face of the coins was inscribed, ‘‘Currency of 
Kanbun,”’ and on the reverse sides were eight 
wayes, signifying that over the waves we had 


conquered eight provinces—Corea. Hideyoshi’s 
only object had been to obtain a free passage 
through ‘Corea, in order to punish China’s arro- 
gance. 

But the third invasion, the late war of 1894, 
was intended to insure the independence of 
Corea, in accordance with the treaty which had 
been concluded between Japan and Corea in 
1877, and which had been followed by the 
United States and other powers. China’s inso- 
lent claim that Corea was her vassal state caused 
a military contest between Japan and China, 
and the latter was soundly thrashed, while Japan 
enjoys the praise of the whole world. 

Yet sooner or later Japan must contest with 
Russia for the championship of Asia, and again 
the arena will be poor Corea ! 
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A GODDESS TO THE RESCUE 


) HERALD FAIRWEATHER 
) TONE was one of those un- 
fortunates abnormally en- 
dowed with the artistic 
temperament. Of late, this 
pathological grace had been 
augmented by another not 
so unusual. He had heavily succumbed to love. 
A man of Herculean physique, with a soul as 
delicate as a sea-anemone, and as simple as a 
rain-dove’s, he found himself constrained by the 
tender passion (a very tough tender passion in 
this case) to the old juggling with Hope, De- 
spair and Rapture by which humans have 
amused the serene gods so long as there have 
been serene gods and loye-tormented mortals. 

Item: Gerald Fairweather Tone was a poet. 
His buccaneering fancy lit on something, and 
forthwith the homely aspect it wore for eyes un- 
purged by poesy melted away, leaving a nucleus 
of pure beauty which the young bard launched 
upon a rill of rhythmic utterance. It was gro- 
tesque—that massive masculinity toying with 
sonnets, rondels, madrigals and the what-nots of 
Parnassian confections ! 

He owed his fall (allusion to his falling in 
love, not into poetry) to an English girl whose 
eyes (cf. Tone obiter) were soft, gray Other- 
World’s, with luminous blue depths, revolving 
in a pink oval which to have worn as mask, but 
for the xeon of an hour, Aphrodite would have 
pawned Cupid. Her mouth, a fantasy of crea- 
tive lines; her hair, a silken mesh of gold, 
whose strength to bind the hearts of men made 
Sampson’s locks a paragon of weakness. 

““Thus far the Gospel’’—that is, Tone. But 
if the worthless grain of sand that lodges in the 
oyster becomes a pearl, it surely is lesser trans- 
formation that a charming girl, when she takes 
root in a poet’s heart, should wax into the god- 
dess. 

By the sheer momentum of his lyrics, Tone 
had suddenly become the vogue in London. 
Greatness was thrust upon him. He hardly 
cared for the London expression of it. The niai- 
series of the smart set that snatched him up irked 
him sorely, and the possibilities of gallantry 
open to his superb physique among its coquettish 
beauties he simply had no stomach for. The 
huge man (sea-anemone and ring-dove) vibrated 
more over an affaire with a sonnet in his bache- 


By JOHN J. 


A’BECKET. : 


lor chambers in St. James’s Street, t 
over a Queen of Mayfair, whose v 
body pulsated langurously in a nest 
Eagle-like, he savored a rougher 
heights, where the clouds that d 
der world were but flooring to tha 
which he loved to soar from peak to 
even before he had crystallized in 
Launcelot constancy through visio 
dess. 
Against the nasty dun backgroun 
don afternoon, she had poured her 
grateful eyes. Only a moment, 
from her brougham to a shop in 
where her earthly mission was to 
manicuring powder. But she ha 
him that face, radiant against a 
black velvet hat with nodding ebon 
through the gateways of her ae ar 
streamed and folded his own in grat 
age. 
He had paused involuntarily : int at 1 
of destiny. Then, with long, dee 
that swelled his mighty chest, as. 
turning from the depths below 
upper air for restoration, he pase d 
the girl. 


had to chant in RES. chorc 
neering beauty, or be congested by 
benison to a very asthma of repressio 
With a conviction akin to that 
martyrs attest the truth, he wrote: — ' 


of tne 
“To, hast thou, from thy goddess hei 


On me, with mastery of a thing 
More quickly flashed than twinkle 
Flashed, passed, to stay forever 


would appear. It was rather nasty 
the National Observer, to call this sw: 
flashlight, with the accompanimen 
Tone.’’? But Tone did not take his: 
National Observer. The memory of 
was worth ten thousand critics. 


could feel his due. Yet, through 
dulgence of Fate, later in the seas 


—was presented to her! Sat next | 
- ~ = 


- moments. 


O Pegasus! Go, ‘‘hog’’ thy mane and 


ner ! 
“*dock”’ thy tail, and draw her chariot forever 
more ! 

Since the conditions of her present being de- 
manded that the goddess should have a name— 
how else could she manage about her mail and 
visiting cards?—he learned that she traveled 


incognita—as Gladys Anerly. Doubtless, the 
angels murmured that name in soft, recreative 
Tone did. 

As if in demonstration that virtue is its own 
reward, his Anerly moments were not only recre- 
ative to Gerald Fairweather Tone—they were re- 
munerative. Gladys would slip from his heated 
brain to his still hotter heart, and thence, rush- 
ing through his pen-point, diffuse herself over 
his notepaper with spontaneous commercial 
value. Tone had no mercenary appreciation of 
this any more than the little animal who first 


- wears the sable is conscious of his precious fur. 


Tone’s poetic life demanded a sonnetty respira- 
tion, and, as she was part and parcel of that life, 
par consequence, his lyrical breath was sweet with 
her. 

Then came the crowning complacence of Fate. 
He was invited to a house party in Bucks, at 
Lord Eyre’s, and she was one of the guests. It 
was too much. Tone, in his modest self-depre- 
ciation, eyed such cumulative good-fortune with 
a worrying suspicion. The only offset to this 
wanton largess on the part of Fate was that 
Tone’s transcendental deyotion crippled him. 
He was overwhelmed by his sense of unworthi- 
ness. Who was he that She (ever to his mind 
with that great capital) should advert to his 
existence, let alone take an interest in him ! 
He had the depressing conviction that when he 
was with her he was shockingly gauche. What 
mockery |! She, whose spiritual presence made 
his pen a lyre of Orpheus, twanging chords 
which lilies might fain uproot themselves to fol- 
low after, awed him by her corporeal presence 
into banalités fit for a costermonger’s boots. It 
was too cruel. 

Happily, the eyes of Gerald Tone could not 
be robbed of their eloquence. His very sim- 
plicity and love made them impassioned violet 
tell-tales. When he was not in converse with the 
goddess, whose splendor shrivelled him, his glory 
in her lent him an ennobling grace. He was 
more briljiant, more courtly, more alluring to 
every woman he met because he wore her 
shackles. Gladys Anerly was witness to this 
vicarious tribute, and, poetry aside, was goddess 
enough ‘‘to know good from evil’’—in Gerald 
Tone. 
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‘Gladys, my dear,’’ said the Countess of Wat- 
tles one day to the girl, with the air of a preci- 
euse, ‘you are the reverse of Omphale for this 
Hercules. His fancy stops its spinning when 
you are present.”’ 

‘“*So clever of you,’’ said Gladys, innocently. 
“But who was Omphale? And why should one 
want Hercules to spin? I thought his fancy- 
work was roaring lions !’’ 

The countess narrowed her washed-out blue 
eyes. She did this as an ostrich-like cloak to a 
keener inspection of one. 

** You are something of a lionne yourself, aren’ t 
you ?”’ she murmured, as if supplying a link in 
a logical chain. 

‘“So are you,’’ thought Miss Anerly, who was 
woman enough not to be undiluted sweetness. 
‘“A lion is only a big cat, and you are a little 
one, though you're anything but kittenish.”’ 

She said nothing, but only smiled like a good 
little girl, as if she didn’t quite follow the count- 
ess, but knew. that her intentions were ‘‘ strictly 
honorable.”’ 

Still, no woman likes that the love of a man 
of heroic proportions shall have all its passages 
pianissimo. Doubtless, the Sabine women were 
first favorably inclined toward the Romans be- 
cause they raped them from their own. A 
woman likes her footman—not her loyer—to be 
tame, and would rather exercise herself in check- 
ing an amorous audacity than be driven to de- 
vices to dissipate too great a reverence. They 
had been thrown together quite a deal in this: 
lovely place, and the weather was weakeningly 
perfect. But whenever they were alone Tone 
began at once, figuratively, to swing a censer. 
The result was that the fair Gladys, who had not 
St. Simon Stylites’s penchant for being on top of 
a pillar, became a little incensed in another way. 
She began to wonder if he were like the Pied 
Piper of Hamelin in that folks who put him in a 
passion, might find him pipe after another 
fashion. The goddess, not without classic preced- 
ence in her own class, was not averse in this in- 
stance to declining toward the human. 

With this leaven of rebellion in her youthful 
bosom against Tone’s censer, the fair Gladys 
sauntered one lovely afternoon down the drive, 
and betook herself to a small, secluded garden, 
which was her special delight. It was such a 
confidential oasis of verdant restfulness, where a 
girl felt free to think her truest thoughts. Trees 
grew around it and sheltered it. In the centre 
of the small oval was a great fragrant mound of 
flowers, while the swelling pent of ground to the 
east was thickly grown with holly and yews and 
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cypresses. Near the foot of this gentle slope 
was a rustic bench, hard by which stood an aged 
sun-dial with the venerable motto : Non numero 
nisi horas apricas. 

Miss Anerly found a weak spot in the thicket, 
through which she insinuated herself into a 
dusky green asylum, and comfortably seated 
herself on the grass. From her leafy covert she 
could peer forth unseen. 

Her maiden fancy was having such an un- 
chartered license with Tone in this comfortable 
retreat that she almost gave a guilty start when 
she saw his immense form swinging down the 
path to the garden. The small Lady Mildred, a 
precocious child of eight, was tugging at his fin- 
gers with the familiarity of a spoiled darling. 
Lady Mildred ran to legs, hair and conversation, 
all of which were exercised at present. 

‘*Oh, let us sit down on that bench, and you 
tell me a story,’’ she exclaimed, pointing to the 
rustic seat. 

““Tell you a story,’’ said Tone, smiling, as he 
allowed himself to be tugged to the place of 
sacrifice. ‘‘ What kind of a story shall it be?’ 
he asked, as they seated themselves, and Lady 
Mildred decorously sought to bring her short 
skirts to her knees. ‘‘ A fairy tale? Ora true 
story ?”’ 

‘Tf it’s true, I don’t suppose there’ll be any- 
thing about the prince and the lovely princess in 
it,’ remarked the young woman, doubtfully. 
She evidently had her taste in stories. 

“Well, usually, when I make up a true story, 
I don’t put in the fairy prince,’’ said Tone, 
with fine conscientiousness. ‘‘ But I could tell 
you a true story that has a beautiful goddess 
in it,’’ he added, temptingly. ‘‘ How will that 
do ?”” 

““ Well, you might try that,’’ replied Mildred. 
It was not an enthusiastic assent. Somehow, her 
small ladyship seemed to apprehend that in 
such a compromise she might fall between two 
stools. ‘‘Goon!’’ 

She composed herself to attention. 
did the goddess in the green shrine. 

‘Once upon a time,’’ began Tone, deliber- 
ately, with a sigh that would have made Vul- 
can’s forge to roar, ‘‘ there was a traveler who 
was making a long journey. There were a great 
many other travelers over the same road. But 
this traveler seemed to see things in a different 
way from the others. When he would speak of 
things as he saw them, the other travelers ap- 
peared to enjoy them more than they had before.’’ 

“‘ Wherever were they all a-traveling to?’ re- 
marked Lady Mildred, with prosaic curiosity. 


So also 
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‘“They didn’t know,”’ 
historian’s irresponsibill 
traveling in the same directio 
traveler met a beautiful lady, 
ney became a different thing 


tohim. But after he met the beau 
could see nothing but her.’’ 

‘‘Does he marry the lady ee e 
dred, sitting up. : 

ss Neca, her ?’’ echoed Toe : 
only a poor, common traveler, 
superior to him, She was a mat: 
and noblest man in the world, and 
low could only see visions, and tel. 
was a poet. But she was a godd 


of it in evidence. Her fates 
been of ue keenest, was ae 


after he had met the beautiful i y; 
the raconteur. ‘ But it got to be almost 
to carry her in his heart and not be : 
her what he felt. He was in love wit 
tiful lady, Mildred,” said Tone, in a 
confidence. ; : 

“Oh, I knew that!’ retorted the d 
disdain. ‘‘ Why didn’t he ask 
him ?’? she demanded, with irrey: 
ness. ‘‘ Prince Chesaiae never fa 
important duty.” 

“T told you, Mildred,”’ queqerens T on 
lessly, ‘‘that she was most beautifu 
and the traveler could not feel 
worthy of her. You see, it had 
tial to his happiness to be near h 
had asked her to marry him, an 
pulsed him’? (there was a soft, im 
in the green shrine) ‘‘ that would 
tohim. But it was pretty hard on 
Mildred, because every day the thou 
occur to him : ‘The lady’s way an 
not lie together much longer”? 

‘‘Did the lady know where she 
interposed Mildred, whose interest in 
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‘ appropriated the wrong sponge-bag. 


One lady knew where she was going appar- 


ently, for Miss Anerly slipped softly out of her 
nest of verdure and began making her way round 
the shrubberies and trees toward the path that 
led to the garden from the other side. 

“The lady knew, at least, where she wasn’t 
going, I am afraid,’’ answered Tone, ‘‘and when 
the time comes for them to part, the poor trav- 
eler will no longer have any heart. The beauti- 
ful lady will carry it away with her.’’ 

““That isn’t all, is it?’ asked the little girl, 
with surprise. 

‘Yes. Tm afraid that is the end.”’ 

“But you don’t tell what happens to them,”’’ 
said Mildred, with mild disgust. 

“That is the way stories end nowadays, Mil- 
dred. The author gets his readers to a point 
where they can conjecture the end. It puts them 
more in sympathy with him, and is a delicate 
compliment to their intelligence not to have it 
end.”’ 

‘“ Well, it wasn’t a very interesting story,’’ 
Lady Mildred remarked, after a slight pause, 
with blameless sincerity. 

“‘T’m afraid it wasn’t, Mildred,’’ Tone ad- 
mitted, humbly. ‘‘ It is strange that it shouldn’t 
have sounded better when it was told. But there 
is Miss Anerly, Mildred !’’ ; 

Sure enough, there was Miss Anerly. She 
was coming down the path in a very natural, 
careless manner. Almost too much so, in fact. 
But that is always the danger. 

“Oh, Miss Anerly !”’ cried Mildred, running 
toward her, ‘‘Mr. Tone has been telling me a 
story.”’ 

“Really !’ said Miss Anerly, as the child 
clutched her fingers and drew her toward the 
bench. ‘‘ Now, I wonder if Mr. Tone could be 
induced to repeat it to me?” 

She turned her eyes, and smiled from the little 
girl to the towering figure, standing, hat in 
hand, with the air of transferring them from 
Mildred rather than of bestowing them upon 
Gerald Tone. But that did not prevent the 
hand of his spirit from clutching the censer and 
giving it a swing. 

** As Lady Mildred has just told me, with de- 
pressing candor, that it was a very poor tale, 
you may consider yourself fortunate in escap- 
ing 1t.”’ 

“Tt was about a traveling lady who took a 
man’s heart away with her,’’ Mildred explained, 
as if it were a commercial saleswoman who had 
She evi- 
dently meant that Miss Anerly should be allowed 
the right of private judgment of the tale. 
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‘“How dreadful !’’ cried that sensitive young 
thing, with a shudder. ‘‘ What did she do with 
it?’ she added, earnestly. ‘‘ Hat it?” 

“Oh, no!’ Lady Mildred laughed, shrilly, at 
the miraculous idea. Then she suddenly quieted 
down, and said to Tone, with great naivete: ‘‘She 
didwt, did she ?”’ 

‘“ You mustask the lady,”’ replicd that crushed 
story-teller. 

Mildred had become a little de trop. 

“‘Well, I don’t care,’’ exclaimed that small 
person, stanchly. ‘‘The man had let her stay in 


‘his heart, and it was nasty in her to take it 


away. Yow tell mea story, Miss Anerly !’’ 

“Do !? boomed Tone. ‘‘ It will be an anti- 
dote for Lady Mildred.” 

If a goddess can have a saucy twinkle in her 
eye, that is what Miss Anerly had in hers at this 
request. If a goddess can’t, then Miss Anerly 
was no goddess. 

‘Well, I will,’”’ she answered, with great 


heartiness. ‘‘ But, you see, Mr. Tone will hear 
it, too. That will be so embarrassing—for Mr. 
Tone.”’ 

““Oh, he doesn’t care. Do you?’ chirped the 
child. 


‘*T shall feel infinitely honored,’’? promptly 
returned that worthy, with a profound bow. 
‘Shall we sit down?” 

‘“N-no,’’ said Miss Anerly, doubtfully. ‘‘The 
bench isn’t large enough for three, and then, 
too, if you were seated you might go to sleep. 
But you may put on your hat, and I will stand 
near this sun-dial. Just as lecturers put a watch 
on the table to time themselves by.’’ 

“You cannot be too long !’? murmured the 
bard. It was a tremulous flourish of the censer. 

‘“Thanks. You must remember the danger of 
example to a perfectly truthful child !’’ retorted the 
goddess, with an apprehensive glance at Mildred’s 
precocious face. ‘‘And I am not sure that I am 
beyond contagion myself. Will you stand there, 
please ?”’ indicating a place for Tone to the west 
of the sun-dial. ‘‘ Mildred, you may choose 
your own position. So! Well, once upon a 
time——’ 

‘That is the way you began,’’ giggled Mil- 
dred, with a look at Tone. 

‘* How embarrassing !’ moaned Miss Anerly. 
“To be labeled a plagiarist from the start. 
Mildred, this is quite a different story, I am 
sure, and you must reserve your comments until 
it is entirely finished.”’ 

‘All right,’’ replied Mildred, good-naturedly. 
She placed herself beside Tone, as if for moral 
support during the ordeal. 
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“Once upon a time,’’ repeated Miss Anerly, 
severely, ‘‘there was a charming creature——’’ 

““What kind of a—’’ Mildred exclaimed, im- 
pulsively, but collapsed as Miss Anerly looked 
at her with a cold, repressive eye. 

—‘*Who wanted to find a being of light and 
beauty, because he could not enjoy beholding 
dim, shadowy things. One day he found her. 
That is, he fancied that he had found her. For 
you must know that he was constructed in such 
a peculiar way that when he looked at anything 
he illumined it with the light that came from his 


own eyes, and then he thought that this beauti- 


ful brightness came from them. But the strange 
part of it was, Mildred, that he could not look 
on himself, and so he thought that the things he 
made look beautiful were really so, and that he 
himself was ‘a very common mortal indeed.’ 

“Well, one day,’’ continued Miss Anerly, vi- 
vaciously—for poor Lady Mildred was listlessly 
attentive to the second tale, which, like the first, 
was far too allegorical for her nineteenth century 
mind—‘‘ a fairy came to this creature.”’ 

*“You mean the man,’”’ said Mildred, firmly, 
as if she would suffer no unnecessary befogging 
of the narrative. 

““Yes, the man,’’ said Miss Anerly, meekly. 
‘¢She said to him: ‘I am Common Sense! Can 
I do anything for you to-day, my good fellow ? 
‘Yes,’ replied the man, mysteriously. ‘There is 
something I wish to know, merely as a matter of 
curiosity, of course. Can I tell the hour when I 
may get what I desire ?’ 

*“Now,’’ continued Miss Anerly, very im- 
pressively, ‘‘this was a bad fairy, and she 
thought a man ought to be able to find out cer- 
tain very simple things for himself. So she 
replied at once, with an air of the deepest 
benevolence, ‘ Dear me! is that all you have to 
ask of a fairy? Why, just an ordinary girl 
could tell you that. However, I will enlighten 
you, since you haye asked me. Put yourself be- 
tween the sun and a sun-dial and read the hour 
-—in your own shadow. It is by illuminating 
things that you get them wrong !’ 

‘‘Thereupon, she vanished in a hateful cackle 
of laughter,’’ continued Miss Anerly, with so- 
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lemnity, ‘‘and he knew that he had b 
taining a bad fairy unawares.”’ 

Tone had darted a quick glance e 
dial. The position to which Miss Anerly 
assigned him threw his great shadow 
over the recorder of sunny hours only 
ant gleam leaped to his eyes, a boyish 
his lips. His kindled gaze rested for 


ment of having ‘‘ told a story.”? © After 

look at the sun-dial’s shaded face, he said 

slow emphasis : oom 
“« Lady Mildred, it is now half-past four. V 


said her youthful ladyship, protestingl 
‘Neither have I,”’ returned Tone, a 

‘Cand I never wanted to hear the en 

much in my life. I want to ask 


what the end is when you come back. Pe 
I can give you a nicer ending to my stor 
Won't you go? That’sadear!? 
With a slightly distrustful glance at 
the little girl reluctantly departed. 
. “ Perhaps I had better go and help her 
it,’? murmured the self-deposed goddess 
was in something of a panic over the for t 
had set loose. _ 
‘No, Stay, and tell me ‘that the | 
half-past four,’’ said Tone, with a new 
his full, mellow voice, that affected Mis 
as the boundless sweep of the Pacifie n 
stirred the soul of Balboa.‘ For if I hi 
the time aright,’’ he added, with a glan 
legend on the sun-dial, ‘‘then that is the 1 
gracious liar in the universe, and your b 1 
the dearest that ever spoke to human heart.” 
When Lady Mildred heard the end of b 
stories she was knowing enough to percei' 
astonishing likeness between them, and 1 
more interesting than she had imagined. 
also had a dim sense that she had been ace 
before the fact that lulled her like the bre 
the south among the pines. \ 


CABS AND CABMEN OF LONDON. 


HE vast labyrinth of streets, and of su- 
burban roads beyond, which practically comprises 
the immense town of London, extends ten or 
twelve miles from east to west, and eight miles 
from the north to the south, not to speak of the 


wider area of the Metropolitan District. Two 
thousand omnibuses, a thousand tram-cars, and 
nearly twelve thousand cabs are not too many 
for the need of passenger traffic in that city, be- 
sides the Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, 
North London, and other railways, whose ag- 
gregate yearly passenger traffic is reckoned by 
millions. Cabs are not only indispensable ac- 
cessories to a railroad journey of such length as 
to demand baggage, but are continually in req- 
uisition for business errands in the morning, to 
save time, and, in the evening, to reach oppor- 
tunities of social intercourse, or places of public 


entertainment, and to get home at night. One 
must be conveyed to the door in a special hack- 
ney carriage, unless one has a private carriage, 
or if one does not care to use it on every 
trivial occasion, or when one happens, as every 
active man often does happen, to be where his 
private equipage is not within reach. The great 
majority of respectable middle-class families are 
entirely dependent on cabs for this kind of ac- 
commodation. A hundred thousand ‘‘fares,’’ 
by a moderate computation, are daily taken 
wherever they please in London; indeed, we 
should not be surprised by the calculation that 
$500,000 a day is spent for this conyenience. 
A late annual report of the Metropolitan Com- 
missioner of Police puts the number of licensed 
‘‘hansoms,’’ two-wheeled cabs, at 7,396, and of 
‘“clarences,’’? or four-wheelers, at 4,013, while 
there was an increase of 1,136—mostly of han- 
soms—in the year following. Thé number of 
cab-drivers was 15,514, some of them probably 
doing night duty with cabs driven by other men 
in the daytime. It is usual, in such cases, to 
put in fresh horses in the afternoon. Here is 
an army of skilled whips, every one of whom 
must pass an official examination before he gets 
a license, and most of whom previously belonged 
to the classes of persons accustomed to manage 
horses ; they were coachmen, grooms, carmen, 
or stablemen. Part of the examination relates 
to their knowledge of the principal streets of 
London, the railroad stations, and the public 
buildings ; they are not required, we believe, to 
learn the table of distances and rates of fares. 
Differences of opinion sometimes arise upon 
such points as these, especially with passengers 
who seem to be strangers to the locality ; but 
the experienced Londoner knows how to consult 
an official table, and can guess by the time and 
pace how far he has traveled in the cab. In any 
case, the readiest way to avoid further dispute 
is to tender the just payment, with one’s name 
and address, demanding the cabman’s ticket, 
which he is bound to give. If he knows he is 
in the wrong he will say that he has lost it, 
when he should be mildly reminded that this is 
a dereliction, and he will then take the proper 
fare rather than go to the police court. But 
when the cabman declares his willingness to ap- 
pear in support of his claim, the passenger can- 
not justly refuse—nor would any true gentleman 
refuse—to hand over his card with a sufficient 
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direction, which is always the safest, as well as 
the most dignified course of behavior. It is to 
be hoped, among future improvements, that the 
cabs will some day be furnished with the small 
recording machine, in the nature of a pedom- 
eter, by which the exact number of yards, or 
revolutions of the wheel, in the distance actu- 


ally run, is mechanically exhibited. Another 
useful appendage to the vehicle would be a car- 
riage clock, such as many owners of private car- 
riages have adopted. We do not believe that 
cabmen are more dishonest than any other men 
are too often tempted to be whose earnings are 
precarious, and who deal with utter strangers at 
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the shortest notice— 
with people they may 
never meet again. The 
number convicted of 
deliberate overcharges 
and exactions is quite 
insignificant, compar- 
ed to those censured 
for careless driving, 
for causing obstruction 
in the street, for loiter- 
ing, stopping at im- 
proper places, leaving 
their cabs unattended, 
also for abusive lan- 
guage, insulting ges- 
tures, and drunken- 
ness, proved before the 
magistrates.  Thirty- 
five hackney carriage 
drivers’ licenses were 
revoked, for one or 
another offense, during 
the year. 

There are in the 
streets of London, ex- 
clusive of the city, 
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about six hundred public cab- 
ranks, besides those at the rail- 
road stations, with an average of 
nearly ten standings for cabs at 
each place, but these are seldom 
entirely occupied. Considering the 
enforced idleness of many long 
hours spent in waiting for fares, 
the behavior of the men on these 
ranks is generally as good as could 
reasonably be expected. A wise 
and kindly movement, which de- 
serves greater public support, has 
been fifteen years in progress, to 
organize the institution of ‘‘ Cab- 
men’s Shelters,’’ with wholesome 
refreshments sold at a fair price, 
and with a little supply of books 
and papers to read, at the cab- 
ranks where these men are de- 
tained in numbers sufficient to 
make it worth while. The ex- 
periment was first tried in Liver- 
pool, afterward in Glasgow and 
Birmingham; and by the efforts 
of Mr. Henry Macnamara, Mr. 
John Dennistoun, Captain G. C. 
H. Armstrong, and oher judicious 
social reformers, a similiar institu- 
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tion was formed in Lon- 
don in January, 1875. 
Every visitor to that city 
has seen the ‘‘Cabmen’s 
Shelter’s,’’ of which there 
are different models and 
sizes; but those of later 
construction are decidedly 
ornamental to the streets, 
being elegant in design, and 
often prettily decorated. 
In the summer months, 
here and there, we haye ob- 
served their exterior made 
still more attractive by flow- 
ers growing in pots or hang- 
ing baskets, the gift, in 
some instances, of ladies 
residing in the neighbor- 
hood. Such a structure, 
built of good light wood, 
yellow deal, with oaken 
corner posts and oaken curb 
round the bottom, for 
strength and durability, 
and properly fitted, in the 


interior, which is divided 
compartments, with she 
bles, seats and lockers, | 
cooking stove, an iron col 
or coal-bin, a lead-lined or 


a place for keeping provision 
and a dresser for crockery — 


£20 or £25 more. The dimensio 
of the new-model Cabmen’s Shel 
ter are 18ft. or 18ft. 6in. length, 
7ft. or 7ft. 6in. width, and 1 
Gin. height ; but the old patte 
was 17{t-long by 6ft. Gin. or Git. 
wide. There is room for eight 
or ten persons to sit comfortab 
at table, while the attendant 
charge has his separate compart- 
ment and kitchen at the end. 
None but cab-drivers on the stand 
are admitted, to the number, 
some instances, of a hundred 
more in the day, forty or fifty be- 
ing a common average num 
served. They have tea or coff 
bread and butter, meat or eggs 0 
bacon, of the best quality and wel 
cooked, at prices regulated by 
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official tariff. Newspapers, popular magazines, 
and a few books amuse their leisure half hours ; 
if they want to smoke a pipe, they can go outside 
to the cab-stand. Of course, there is no idea of 
accepting a charity in making use of the institu- 
tion; but the cost of creating a ‘‘ Shelter’? — 
some £200—is defrayed by generous donations 
and subscriptions to the ‘‘Cabmen’s Shelter 
Fund,’’ and most frequently by one or’two local 
benefactors. 

In connection with the ‘‘shelters’’ have been 
formed ‘‘clubs,’’ of provident design, for allow- 
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literary taste were hereafter to contribute, from 
their diversified observations of society and their 
leisure for reflection, writings equal in merit to 
the ‘‘Hansom Lays’’ of an accomplished and 
versatile author, and perhaps not less successful 
than ‘‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” 

The subject of the artist’s sketches are familiar 
types of common objects in the street-world of 
London, requiring no particular explanation. 
One of our noyelists long ago suggested the idea 
of calling the ready hansom ‘‘the London gon- 
dola’’; and it may really be entitled, when it 
has attained sufficient antiquity, to be regarded 
by future generations as a vehicle not less ro- 
mantic, being certainly picturesque, than the 
black canal barge of Venice, with its standing 
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ances in case of sickness or death, and for the 
purchase of rugs, capes, whips, and other need- 
ful articles of equipment, as well as for whole- 
some recreation. One of these clubs provides for 
an annual holiday excursion in the country, with 
a programme of games and sports, in which some 
of the cabmen are notably proficient. The por- 
trait sketched by the artist which heads this arti- 
cle is that of a fayorite brisk hansom-driver who 
has won distinction in rowing matches on the 
Thames. Others have been identified with smart 
and well-informed speakers at debating societies. 
It would not be astonishing if a few cabmen of 


paddler at the prow, imagined to have formerly 
sung the verses of Tasso wherewith to beguile his 
toil. It must, indeed, be doubted whether ‘‘ One 
of the Old School,’’ the venerable Jarvey por- 
trayed in another sketch, remembers any of his 
comrades, at the beginning of the Queen’s reign, 
spouting ‘‘ Childe Harold’’ or ‘‘ Marmion” from 
the elevated seat in front of the cab. To go fur- 
ther back, some can, perhaps, remember the 
heavy two-horsed hackney coaches of an earlier 
period, and the ‘‘ flys’? which lingered in pro- 
vincial towns, differing materially from the mod- 
ern Clarence model. ‘‘The Old School” of driv- 
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ers is not yet extinct. There are in London, as 
we learn on official authority, a hundred septua- 
genarian cabmen, and three over eighty years of 
age. May their last days be in comfort and 
peace! What experiences must they have had— 
what exposure to all kinds of weather, chilling, 
wetting, foggy, rainy, windy, frosty, not too of- 
ten sunshiny—-what long drives home at night 
without a fare, perhaps five shillings behind with 
the day’s out-of-pocket. expenses—what wrang- 
lings with unjust and arrogant customers, tempt- 
ing a decent man to swear at the contempt they 
treated him with—what extra labors, sometimes 
unpaid, in carrying heavy boxes into the house 
and upstairs—what loss of time in waiting at the 
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door, ten minutes here, ten minutes there, with 
a denial of fair remuneration—what mean hag- 
glings over the other sixpence, what angry out- 
bursts of temper, what endurance of haughty 
scorn! We hope, in these times of improving 
civilization and professed moral culture, when 
men and women understand it to be a point of 
honor to behave gently and fairly to all whom 
they employ, there is comparatively little of that 
insolent treatment of cabmen which belonged to 
the manners of a past age. Good breeding means 
good feeling shown with due reserve and propri- 
ety, and its grace is nowhere so apparent as in 
these small transactions with people of the hum- 
bler classes who render us direct personal service. 


EARTH AND HEAVEN. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


TuereE is a love of earth, Love, 
A love that flies on wings ; 
The one hath lowliest birth, Love, 
The other blood of kings. 


Oh, look, look, my Sweetheart, 


Where yon skylark flies ! 
So light and bright, my Sweetheart, 
In the clear skies! 


He is our love on wings, Love 
oN >? 
That flies in sure bliss 
Beyond the wreck of things, Love, 
On earth where death is. 


And yet not all of heaven: 
He flies back to earth 

To find his heaven at even . 
Beside his own hearth. 


Oh. look, look, my own Love, 
‘Tis our love on wings! 

But, ah, the wingless love, Love, 
’Mid earth’s creeping things ! 


Now, Miss Thrale, you have 
an opportunity of gratifying 
your extreme curiosity. There 
is the lad about whom New 
York is raving. What do you 
think of him ?”’ 

Mrs. Stanhope’s rooms were crowded as usual, 
and for a few seconds Rosamond Thrale looked 
vainly in the direction indicated. 

“*Bring him to me,” she said, in her pretty, 
imperious tones, to the man standing at her side. 
‘‘T am tired of all my friends, and, moreover, I 
adore youth and celebrity. Bring Mr. Arden to 
me.”’ 

Five minutes later the little crowd of men sur- 
rounding the radiant young beauty reluctantly 
divided, and Rosamond’s smiling dark eyes— 
eyes clear and innocent as those of a child—rest- 
ed on the young novelist who was the latest and 
most interesting of society’s protégées. Conroy 
Arden was little more than a lad in appearance, 
although twenty-five quiet, uneventful years had 
passed over his head. He was tall and slenderly 
built, and there was a nameless grace in his 
movements which New York was pleased to ad- 
mire and discuss ; his face, in the brilliant glare 
of gaslight, brought a little sudden smile into the 
sweet eyes watching him, for it was beautiful 
and singularly attractive. It was a somewhat 
pale, delicate face, with handsome features and a 
peculiarly winning smile, and over his brow fell 
a cluster of bright brown curls, and beneath his 
silky lashes a pair of large and beautiful gray 
eyes smiled gayly on the world. 

“He is only a boy, and fancy free,’’ decided 
Broughton Thrale’s heiress, as she smiled upon 
him. 

“How lovely—how lovely she is !’’? was Con- 
roy Arden’s first thought as he took the vacant 
chair at her side. He did not heed the looks of 
contemptuous ridicule and disdain that greeted 
his action, and the idea never entered his mind 
that Miss Thrale was. anything but delighted to 
welcome him; her loveliness could not fail to 
excite his admiration, but the seductive charm 
of her slightly indolent manner attracted him 
more than did her exquisite face. To him she 
was a novelty, and Conroy Arden was not so- 
phisticated enough to disguise his impressions. 

“And so you are very great and famous !’’ 
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IN PASSION’S 
= By LOUEY JACKSON 
|} HERE he is—at the door! 


said Rosamond, ten minutes later, looking up 
into his eager face with amused eyes. ‘‘ How do 
you like it, I wonder—all the adulation and fa- 
vor of society, and the knowledge of your assured 
success? Do you know that they say you were 
only a country lad five months ago ?”’ 

“‘T am a country lad now at heart,’’ replied 
Conroy Arden, smiling, ‘‘despite these merry 
months in the city, which have not changed me 
in the slightest—and never will. I like your so- 
ciety—oh, yes !—and everyone is very kind to 
me; but the life is a trifle tiring, isn’t it ?—and 
one must lose a little of one’s individuality in 
course of time.”’ 

‘““True. We are only slaves,’’ said Rosamond, 
softly, laying her feather fan against her bright 
cheek, ‘‘and you will be a slave also—in time. 
You cannot help yourself.” 

“Oh, no, no!’ cried Conroy, gayly, shaking 
his head. ‘It would be too ridiculous for me to 
think much of a little admiration and kindness 
because I have chanced to write a book which 
takes your fancy ; and, besides, I am only hay- 
ing a glimpse at you all, so that I may go away 
again back to my old friends, and laugh at the 
ways of fashion and extreme civilization. You 
will not keep me—any of you—you could not! 
I would not stay !”’ 

His laughing, confident eves met Rosamond’s 
fully for one instant; his glance strayed over the 
rich satin folds of her gown and the soft white 
beauty of her throat and arms. 

‘©You are too cruel,’’ she said, ‘‘ cruel to—all 
of us.” 

“Not to you,”’ he replied, very gently, flush- 
ing a little for all his vaunted indifference at her 
tone. ‘I have heard so much of you—you have 
so many adorers, they say. I have heard your 
name on eyeryone’s lips for weeks past——’’ 

‘*Oh, I know all that you have heard,’’ inter- 
rupted the girl, with pretty impatience, flashing 
a disdainful glance into his eyes as she rose. 
“‘Tsn’t it intolerably warm in here? Will you 
help me to find a cool and secluded retreat? I 
am going to invite your confidence, Mr. Arden, 
and allow you to bore me with details of your 
history when unknown to fame.”’ 

She took his arm and traversed the long room 
very slowly, conscious of every eye that criticised 
and every smile that followed them. Conroy, 
flushed and pleased, knew only that she was very 
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lovely, and that his society amused and inter- 
ested her. 

‘“They will not disturb us here,’”’ she said, at 
length, waving her large fan gracefully to and 
fro, as they sat half hidden by the fragrant blos- 
soms. ‘‘ They will be mad with me for deserting 
them ; but, although Iam a slave, sometimes I 
venture to rebel. Would not you, in my place?” 

‘**T don’t know,’’ answered the young man, 
softly. The subdued light, the distant strains of 
haunting music, the presence of this bewildering, 
beautiful, capricious woman of the world, in 
some vague fashion disturbed and unnerved him. 
“CA slave—you !’’ he said, with a sudden earnest- 
ness which charmed her. ‘‘Oh, no! you are 
only joking ; and if your life is bondage, then— 
who would not be a slave ?”’ 

‘And yet you will go away and laugh at us!’ 

““T think so—I hope so,’’ Conroy responded, 
gayly, as he took the fan from her hand. ‘‘What 
is there to keep me here? And at home there are 
many who——’’ 

*“ Love you !”’ 

““Perhaps.’’ His eyes fell beneath the auda- 
cious challenge in her own; a dark flush stole 
over his frank young face. A year ago he had 
been only an obscure young man, the idol of a 
country village and king of a girlish heart ; and 
in his downcast eyes and conscious face Rosa- 
mond Thrale read the story of his simple ro- 
mance. 

She was silent for a while, and when she spoke 
her voice was softly modulated and sweet. 

“You are young,’’ she said, ‘‘and so I am 
going to forgive you your rude speech and all 
the contemptuous indifference which you cherish 
toward us. Perhaps you will like us better in 
time, and perhaps, too, you will feel regret for 
having wasted so many years without the pale of 
our ceaseless gayety, which, after all, has a spe- 
cial charm for youth. Never mind—you shall 
not apologize, because I have already forgiven 
you; and some day—who knows?—you will 
marvel at your hard-heartedness. Now you 
shall take me back to the others, and do not for- 
get that my uncle, Mr. Broughton Thrale, has 
invited you to dinner next Thursday. It is but 
a small affair—nothing very formidable—so you 
must not refuse.”’ 

*“You are very good ; I will come,’ 
roy, stupidly. What had he said? What had 
he done? He could not rightly tell. And yeta 
vague dissatisfaction with himself—a nameless 
regret for having ever so slightly vexed her— 
stirred already the even tenor of his mind. For 
the first time in his life a wistful longing rose in 
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his heart as he watched that stately girlish figure 
vanish amidst the crowd ; for the first time in 
his life a vision haunted his thoughts and played 
havoe with his slumbers. Only the vision of 
a dusky, curl-crowned head, and a pair of sweet, 
reproachful eyes, now soft with smiles, now 
bright with scorn. 

‘So you have condescended to war with youth 
and innocence! Oh, Rosamond! how are the 
mighty fallen ! and where is your vaunted pride 
and uprightness? Arden is only a boy, and not 
even society’s child, they say, for he has left his 
heart behind him ; and yet——” 

““And yet——’’ breathed Rosamond Thrale, 
softly, a mocking smile playing around her sweet, 
curved lips, and lurking in the depths of her al- 
luring eyes. 

‘You have marked him for your own, and 
laid his life and talents waste,’’ replied Sydney 
Phayre, sternly, without his customary manner 
of cynicism, as he looked full into the girl’s eyes. 

She laughed lightly. 

““What heroics! And from you, of all people, 
who undervalue my powers of attraction so con- 
stantly! A thousand thanks, Mr. Phayre, for 
your homage to my irresistible charms. Possi- 
bly, if he were here, Conroy would thank you 
also.”’ 

ON KorS77 

‘“Why not?’’ a little curiously. 

‘* Because he is a man—and in love with you. 
All men are in love with you, you may say, but 
all men have not Conroy Arden’s blind belief in 


womanhood. Rosamond, I am going to speak 
to you very seriously. Will you promise to lis- 
ten?” 


‘¢Yes,’’? she said, with a charming smile, ris- 
ing and sauntering across the room at his side. 
‘‘T am in the mood for serious conversation. 
My maid left my service an hour ago with five 
minutes’ warning, and, as you see, Theresa has 
done my hair abominably. Then, too, that boy 
in whom you take so benevolent an interest, has 
failed me to-night for the first time, and I am 
too desperately cross to dress for Mrs. Carr’s 
dance under existing circumstances. Oh, yes, 
you may lecture me if you choose, but pray let 
us introduce a little moonlight on the scene.”’ 

Her tall, lovely form was outlined by the light 
streaming in through the glass doors of the room 
with mellow radiance, and Sydney Phayre per- 
foree halted at her side and regarded her stead- 
fastly. Miss Thrale was dressed entirely in black 
to-night, with no attempt at relief save the spray 
of white roses on her low-cut bodice. Her toi- 
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lette was simplicity itself, for she had discarded 
in a moment of impetuosity all the exquisite 
jewels with which she was wont to enhance her 
beauty, yet a gleam of reluctant admiration 
brightened Phayre’s cold, gray eyes, as they rested 
on her careless face. Five years before, he had 
seen this girl in all the insolent freshness of a 
débutante’s glowing loveliness, had witnessed her 
social success with a proud thrill at his heart ; 
and although he had put the wide seas between 
herself and him, since those days of her tri- 
umph and his own humiliation, although he 
had despised all women for her sake, and hated 
with a fierce, relentless hatred, even the memory 
of the woman he had once loved—he stood once 
more in Rosamond Thrale’s drawing-room, and 
said to himself that she was lovelier than of old. 
She was the same, yet not the same, the girl 
Rosamond in her bewitching gayety and careless 
abandon, and clear, frank gaze, the woman of 
the world in the languid charm and heightened 
beauty of face and form, as well as in the deli- 
cate indescribable fashion of speech and manner 
which had assured her a lasting position as a 
society favorite. 

“You are not an atom changed,”’ said Sydney 
Phayre, at length ; ‘‘a month’s casual observa- 
tion has assured me that you are at heart a co- 
quette still, after all these years. I—who know 
you so well—should perhaps hesitate before 
speaking thus, but I would brave much, Rosa- 
mond, even your displeasure, for the attainment 
of my object and request.”’ 

‘¢ Which is 2 

For an instant Rosamond’s lips curved in a 
mocking smile, her eyes in their deep, brown 
splendor, met his dauntlessly; and then, before 
he could answer, her lids drooped and a faint 
rosy blush suffused her face, making it wholly 
tender and sweet. 

‘*T want you,”’ proceeded Phayre, in his quiet, 
impressive tones, ‘‘to listen to me seriously for 
perhaps the first time in your life, and to remem- 
ber that in spite of your notorious coquetries 
and brilliant fascinations you are still a woman 
in the prime of her youth. I want you, for your 
own sake—for my sake—above all for the sake 
of that handsome lad who loves you, to put an 
end to this folly before it is too late.”’ 

“What folly?’ queried Miss Thrale, per- 
versely, averting her face from his, so that 
Phayre saw only the beautiful contour of her 
cheek and throat and the curling masses of dark 
chestnut hair, which, despite its unskillful ar- 
rangement, pleased his masculine eye. 

‘Oh, Rosamond,’”’ he said, earnestly, ‘‘ drop 
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this light tone, I beseech you, and for the sake 
of the old days and our old love, which, though 
brief, was sweet enough while it lasted, grant 
me my request. Somehow that lad has obtained 
a hold on my interest which I cannot easily 
shake off, apart from his exceptional talent, and, 
liking him as I do, I tremble for his peace of 
mind and future. I wish you would consider 
for one moment the consequences to which this 
love for you will bring him, should you ignore 
my words. At present, I believe there is little 
harm done, and that he is much what he was a 
month ago, before he imagined himself your 
slave—a kindly, generous, light-hearted young 
fellow, endowed with rare genius and _ persever- 
ance. This much you will probably admit, but 
perhaps you do not know as I do, that Arden is 
engaged to one of the brightest, sweetest little 
girls, and that you—you—in your willful cruelty 
and love of power would wreck his life, sully his 
honor and faith, and degrade him from his al- 
legiance for the gratification of your insatiable 
vanity.” 

Phayre paused as Rosamond’s glance traveled 
past him down the long room. Turning, he saw 
that a slender, graceful youth was advancing to- 
ward them, his gray eyes alight with uncontrol- 
lable pleasure and admiration. 

‘*T was so sorry to fail you,’’ Conroy began, 
eagerly, advancing half-uneasily at Phayre’s un- 
compromising attitude and demeanor, ‘‘ cireum- 
stances —-so often cruel—forbade my coming 
earlier. Miss Thrale—you will forgive me, won’t 
you, and believe that I am not a defaulter from 
choice ?”’ 

Rosamond’s low, clear laugh brought a flush 
to Conroy Arden’s brow. 

‘‘T am not incredulous,’’ was her cold reply. 
““Yet Iam glad that you have come, Mr. Arden, 
to relieve our solitude. Mrs. Carr will be deso- 
late at my non-appearance to-night, but I am 
going to be heartless enough to ask you to aban- 
don her in my favor. Mr. Phayre has an en- 
gagement which prevents him from lingering 
with us any longer, and I am confident that he 
hailed your advent with admirably disguised re- 
lief.”’ 

‘““May I stay, really ?”’ asked the young nov- 
elist, humbly, his eyes dwelling happily on Miss 
Thrale’s face in a fashion that irritated and trou- 
bled the man who was so earnestly watching 
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him. 

‘Ts it too late already ?’’ wondered Phayre, 
with a thrill of real concern, as he bowed his in- 
evitable departure. ‘‘I have influence with her 
yet, notwithstanding her boasted indifference ; 
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and Arden is nothing to her—of that I am con- 
vinced.”’ 

Yet the only partially repressed passion and 
unrest in Conroy’s face and voice haunted him 
ceaselessly, his liking for the gifted young writer 
haying developed into an attachment which was 
all the more genuine and sincere by reason of 
the coldness and cynicism that were the two 
prominent characteristics with which the world 
had accredited him. 

And an hour later, in the exquisitely furnished 
room which was Rosamond Thrale’s favorite 
apartment—where her books, paintings and 
magnificent piano afforded her occasional de- 
light—a little scene was being enacted that would 
have sent an additional pang into many a manly 
heart and have well-nigh crushed the radiant 
hope and faith within one girlish breast. 

‘* How little I have deserved your sweet love, 
Rosamond,”’ the lad was saying dreamily, as he 
stood beside the open window, with the night 
wind on his brow and a supreme, feverish glad- 
ness shining from his eyes. ‘‘The past weeks 
have seemed so strange, so horrible to me, and 
yet how full of hope and longing !”’ 

“Yet you said you would go away and forget 
us.”’? Rosamond was smiling now, and her bril- 
liant brown eyes had softened into reproachful 
tenderness. 

Conroy struck in passionately. 
I was mad, presumptuous ; but I had not learnt 
to love you then, as now, to the exclusion of all 
other ties.’’ His voice trembled, less with the 
dim, far-off memories thronging his heart than 
with the overwhelming, passionate truthfulness 
of his brief confession ; but as he drew nearer, 
nearer, until that soft cheek touched his own, as 
Rosamond felt the clasp of his young arms about 
her, she knew that the victory was hers. 

‘*Con,’’? she murmured, and raised her face to 
his. 

‘“Oh, my love—my dear love!’ prayed Con- 
roy, very earnestly, ‘‘ I am all unworthy—I, who 
have nothing but new-born fame to bring you; 
and yet, after to-night, death would be easier 
than parting. Rosamond, love me!’’ 


‘“ Forgive me. 
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“Come home at once, dear lad. Violet is lying dan- 
gerously ill, with your mother in close attendance. We 
are all painfully anxious about you, wondering at your 
long silence. Come quickly, Con, and set Vi’s heart at 
rest.”’ 

Vi ill! Poor little blue-eyed Vi, with her 
laughing mouth and loving heart, and simple, 
unstylish gowns! It was a long time now, 
mused Conroy dreamily, since he and Vi had 
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kissed farewell under the dark, leafless trees on 
her father’s grounds ; a long time since he had 
found leisure or inclination to send his sweet- 
heart those gayly promised budgets of his doings 
in the city. Poor Vi! She had always been a 
delicate, frail little girl, but merry and blithe as 
a cricket ; and now she was lying ill at home, 
and he, Con, had forgotten her. 


“Unavoidably detained in town. Love to Vi.”’ 


Having hastily scribbled the message, Conroy 
rang the bell and despatched it to the office. 
This done, he drew a breath of relief and impet- 
uous joy. This day was his own—his own and 
Rosamond’s. 

“You received my note? You have granted 
me this interview ?’”’ asked Sydney Phayre, hur- 
riedly entering Broughton Thrale’s drawing-room 
a few days later. ‘‘ That was kind of you, Rosa- 
mond—kind in that you have favored me for the 
last time. I am leaving town to-night. I am 
tired of the climate and of the people. Carstairs 
has at length persuaded me into a European tour, 
and to-day is therefore devoted to making my 
adieux. We shall probably be away a couple of 
years, perhaps longer.” 

““You are easily tired,’’ observed Rosamond 
Thrale, coldly, but her glance was all eloquence 
as it rested on Phayre’s erect, stalwart form and 
inscrutable face —so eloquent, in fact, that he 
drew near to the piano where she stood idly 
turning over a pile of music and laid his hands 
upon hers. 

“Tam not tired of you,’’? he added, smiling 
that rare winning smile which society saw but 
seldom—‘‘ only weary of the degrading trickery, 
heartlessness and deceit in this whirlpool of 
fashion which enthrals you so utterly. Rosa- 
mond, I can't forget our old friendship. You 
are never to me merely the popular beauty, but 
the girl whom I saw and loved in her first ball- 
gown—imy boyish ideal. I was your lover then, 
and you threw me lightly aside—well, I do not 
aspire to question your wisdom in so doing. We 
are friends now, for this one day, at least, and 
my blood has grown cold with time, as yours 
has done with adulation and success. Rosamond 
—are you listening ?”’ 

Her curling lashes lay on her cheek. She 
was trifling with a couple of yellow roses in 
her breast; Phayre watched the soft petals 
showering down amidst the lace and ribbon on 
her white dress. Looking at her, although his 
blood had grown cold with years, and he had 
seen the wisdom long since of solitary freedom 


rather than uncertain happiness, although it was 
five years and more since she had lain in his 
arms and he had found his heaven in the love- 
light of her glorious brown eyes, he began to re- 
call the past. 

‘*Rose, I am going away and you and I will 
meet and quarrel, and bid each other good-by 
no more. We are man and woman now, and 
that brief three weeks’ engagement of ours is 
only a memory, while you have an infinite power 
in your pretty, white hand. I have no claim 
either on your tolerance or generosity— yes, I 
am right, for was not my request of three days 
ago ignored, and for what reason? Not’’— 
sternly—‘‘ because you loved him?” 

‘“Him !’ for one instant, Rosamond Thrale 
looked upward, and in her flushing, tremulous 
face, softer, sweeter, far than ever Phayre had 
‘seen it, in the repressed, passionate tenderness of 
her beautiful eyes he read her secret. His heart 
throbbed painfully. He shrank back startled, 
dazed, confused. The remembrance of his plead- 
ing three nights ago rushed into his mind with 
its fatal consequences ; all Rosamond’s pride 
and revengeful bitterness, which, in a woman of 
her strong emotional calibre, was only disguised 
passion, lay bare before him. 

*“Oh, Rose—Rose,’”’ he said, compassionately, 
yet so tenderly withal that Rosamond’s proud 
heart melted, ‘‘it was unlike a woman’s true 
nature to play with that boy’s heart and ruin 
the innocent happiness of those two young lives. 
He is in/his delirium now—a delirium of trust- 
ing, intoxicated joy—that can only survive your 
patience, and the poor little girl who loves him 
is dying—with Conroy Arden absent.’’ 

It was his last appeal, and having uttered it 
Sydney Phayre was silent. He dared not even 
glance at the lovely girlish face which had grown 
so white, so piteous. If he had 

“‘T will do anything you wish,’’ said Rosa- 
mond, very humbly. 

Her voice startled and pained him indescriba- 
bly, contrasted with her customary spirited in- 
dependence ; the opportunity, however, was too 
favorable to be lost, and seizing her two hands 
in his firm clasp, he began to speak rapidly. 

“Send Arden away—now, to-night, unless 
you can bid him stay and hope. Cast aside de- 
ceit and treachery and the base motives un- 
worthy of you and be your own true self, Rose, 
beautiful, worshiped, beloved. There are many 
to love you—there will be one, some day, to 
cherish you——” 

Phayre’s heart beat a little faster. If he had 
dared to trust her once again ; if he could ban- 
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ish from his mind the rumors of her heartless- 
ness, vanity and insatiable coquetry; if the past 
years were but a dream and she was once more 
Rosamond, his ideal, his pearl of womanhood ! 
But no! His hopes, dreams and ardent love 
had all died together, crushed by a girlish hand, 
and to-morrow he would return to the old rest- 
less, roving life, with its charm of freedom, ad- 
venture and constant variety, the life to which 
this girl in her faithlessness had exiled him five 
years before. 

‘“Wish me God-speed,” he said. 

Her eyes, tear-wet, smiled bravely into his. 
Her red lips quivered, parted, but no words came. 

‘“Good-by !_ God bless you—God help you, 
Rose !’? whispered Sydney Phayre, earnestly, 
and, dropping her hands from his, passed out of 
sight. 

* xk * ** ** * 

That night in the crowded opera house, Con- 
roy Arden looked upward and met the intent 
gaze of Rosamond Thrale’s bright eyes above the 
white feathers of her fan. 

“You wanted me?’’ he said, five minutes 
later, entering her box and bending over her 
white shoulder in the boyish adoring fashion 
that Miss Thrale’s friends found so amusing. 

“He is so delightfully impressé, this handsome 
boy-writer,’’ they explained, laughingly. 

Conroy saw that for some reason his divinity 
was looking more beautiful than usual to-night ; 
her loose, brown hair shaded a face which was 
brilliantly alluring in its freshness of coloring 
and exquisite contour, while her dark eyes daz- 
zled him in their lustrous beauty. They did not 
soften, however, at his question. Rosamond 
glanced idly round the box and saw that Mr. 
Broughton Thrale was engaged in animated con- 
versation near the door, saw, too, without one 
regretful thrill the feverish rapture on Conroy’s 
youthful face. 

‘*Yes,’’ she replied, at length, with elaborate 
carelessness, ‘‘ I had something special to say to 
you, Mr. Arden—being a friend of mine you are, 
therefore, entitled to my confidence. To-night 
you only will be enlightened, but to-morrow all 
the town will discuss my affairs and question or 
applaud my judgment.”’ 

“T do not understand,’’ said Conroy, simply. 
He laid one hand on the plush curtains, grasp- 
ing them closely. Despite the bold and reck- 
less trust which had possessed him during three 
blissful days and nights, a vague chill oppressed 
his heart at her words and banished the light 
from his eyes. 

Rosamond laughed, a cruel, cold, merciless 
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laugh, not entirely assumed, as she mentally 
contrasted this obtuse boyish lover of hers with 
the man, who, but a few hours ago, had van- 
quished her pride and humbled her to do his 
_ bidding-—the man whose eyes had said, in plain- 
est language, ‘‘I loved you once! I pity you 
now! Good-by !’’ 

The slow, wailing music from the orchestra 
maddened her as she listened ; all her life long 
would it be thus—regret—regret, and he so far 
away ! And yet once it had seemed so slight a 
thing to reject this man’s devotion and ridicule 
his despair, in the dawn of her wonderful beauty 
and conscious power to trifle with his love, and 
finally send him away hopeless, because he was 
only one of the many who were deemed un- 
worthy to approach her. And she, in her su- 
preme and arrogant folly, had never cared, had 
never known until her cruelty had successfully 
estranged him, that he was the one man Earth 
held for her. She had forgotten Conroy and his 
misery of suspense. The lovely faces, flashing 
jewels and brilliant lights around her had van- 
ished in the distance. She saw only the dark, 
noble, steadfast face—strong, and yet how ten- 
der !—of Sydney Phayre; felt the compelling 
clasp of his hand upon her own ; heard those 
low, sad, compassionate tones : ‘‘ Good-by, Rose ! 
God bless you—God help you !”’ 

* *k * * * s 

“Oh, do not be dense !”’ she cried, impatiently 
to Conroy Arden, as, resting one bare, beautiful 
arm on the front of the box, she half-turned her 
face upward to meet his gaze. ‘‘ Conroy, my 
friend, you are too tragic for this unsentimental 
age, and I, alas! am only worldly wise and 
very easily bored. Possibly I may reform now 
that I am the promised wife of Colonel Rocks- 
ford.”’ 

His eyes flashed. ‘‘It isa lie!’ he said, his 
voice shaken with repressed indignation and hu- 
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miliating dread. ‘‘Oh, forgive » 
—forgive me, my darling !’’ 

“¢ Flush !’’ she whispered, pere 
engagement is already wn fait a 
certainly I will not forgive such 
wisest course is to wish me good. 
the late train home. Pardon me, 
we are quits. You have not 
me to make that could not be 
you have deceived and neglected 

** Violet !” 

“Yes. Go to her, ask her 
ceeded Rosamond, calmly, wit 
pang for the agony in his eyes 
dying, they say, this girl who 
giance, and I have given you yo 
do you stay ?” 

“Oh, Rosamond,” he said ; 
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you to step aside?” 
Conroy looked up blindly, heard a n 
amused laugh, saw the bold gleam of ad 
tion in the new-comer’s eyes as he pressed ea- 
gerly forward to Miss Thrale’s side, and, with- 
out another word, walked out of the theatre. - 
ES * * + aie a 
The sunlight shone over the busy city, and in 
Conroy Arden’s simply furnished apartments its 
golden rays played merrily oyer the carpet while 
one daring beam fell aslant a boyish figure lying 
there motionless. The beautiful face that little 
Vi had loved was hidden from sight ; the bright 
brown curls were all soaked with blood, that lay 
in aghastly pool beside him. One hand grasped 
firmly, in death, the weapon which told too 
plainly the story of a heart’s intolerable despair, 
and from the other a little pink paper had flut~ 
tered to the ground. It bore a brief message : 


““Vi died to-night—asking for you.” 
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BIRDSEYE VIEW OF CIUDAD BOLIVAR, 


THE MYTHICAL MANOA: 
THE LAND OF GOLDEN DREAMS AND THE SEPULCHRE OF DELUSIVE HOPES. 
By A. JAMES MILLER. 


Tue interior of Venezuela is traversed by many 
lofty and imposing spurs of the Andes, running 
in parallel chains and inclosing elevated valleys. 
The Picacho de la Sierra constitutes the water 
parting between the northern part of the repub- 
lic and the great basin of the Orinoco, commonly 
called the Llanos. This vast region, thinly popu- 
lated and largely unknown, constitutes the major 
portion of the domain of Venezuela. Nothing 
can be compared to the vastness and majestic 
tranquility of this region of solitude, where the 
earth is loaded with plants and there is an unin- 
terrupted action of organic nature. 
dile and boa constrictor are masters of the rivers; 
the jaguar, tapir and puma traverse the forests 
without fear, and dwell in their ancient inherit- 
ance. It is a great region of animated nature, 
so different from that which gave us birth, that 
we can easily accustom ourselves to regard man 
as not being essential to the order of being, and 
where he has left but a few fugitive traces of his 
existence. 

Such is the condition of the Llanos to-day, and 
such was their condition four hundred years ago, 
when the first stories reached the outer world of 
the glories of Enim and the fabulous empire of 
the Grand Paytiti. 

The predecessors of the Spanish Conquista- 
dores, in penetrating and reducing the nomadic 
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tribes of the Orinoco valley, were the Caribs— 
those powerful and bloodthirsty cannibals who, 
like the Goths and Vandals of Europe, had swept 
down from somewhere in the North with such 
destructive impetuosity that they were termed 
the ‘‘ Bedouins of the Llanos.’’ Fierce, murder- 
ous and merciless in character, they slaughtered 
all whom they met and destroyed everything 
that could not be carried off. In these mad and 
cruel incursions the Carib was only deterred from 
totally annihilating the detached remnants of 
numerous feeble tribes of the Orinoco Basin by 
his fondness for the water and his aversion to 
land warfare, and the impediments and hardships 
of overland marches. So it was mercifully or- 
dained by Providence that when those pitiless 
inyaders had reached the great cataracts of the 
Apures, their bloody invasion came to an end ; 
and with their booty and slaves they returned to 
their settlements about the Delta. 

It was these savage conquerors who brought 
back the first information of El Dorado, that 
mythical golden empire which was soon to in- 
flame the imagination of the avaricious Span- 
iards, and lead to such untold waste of life and 
treasure in the futile search for its mysterious 
location. It was an age of avarice, a period of 
insatiable thirst for gold, when the Old World 
was indulging in covetous dreams of richer re- 
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CATARACT OF APURES, ORINOCO, NEAR SUPPOSED SITE OF EL DORADO. 


wards than the untold millions which had been 
yielded by Mexico and Peru. 

The crafty Caribs, believing in the myth them- 
selves, and desirous of revisiting the section and 
securing the booty at a later period, were pur- 
posely indefinite and misleading in their won- 
derful tales as to the land of gold. They placed 
it at every point of the compass, and when pro- 
fessing to lead the first minor expeditions, inva- 
riably deserted them amid the tortuous estuaries 
of the Orinoco and returned to their tribes. 

The first thoroughly organized and equipped 
expedition in search of El Dorado was that of 
Sebastian Balalcazar and his two fearless lieuten- 
ants, Anasco and Ampudia, in the year 1535. It 
was organized at Quito, under the direct patron- 
age of the viceroy, and was largely stimulated by 
the story of an Indian of Tacunga, who said he 
was familiar with the country where the ‘‘inhab- 
itants were covered with an massy 
gold.”’ They followed this Indian guide into 
the mountains of Pasco and Popayan, with an 
army of one thousand men, trying to locate the 
capital of King Cundirumarca, a powerful ruler, 
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whose palaces were said to be lined with gold. 
After untold hardships, the loss of half of the 
army by sickness, and the desertion of the In- 
dian guide, the scattered remnants of the expe- 
dition returned. 

Undeterred by their fate, another expedition 
was formed the following year to resume the 
search, aided by Diego de Ortaz and Alonzo de 
Herrera. Profiting by the experience of their 
predecessors, this expedition was supplied with 
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every necessary appur- 
tenance of the times as 
well as a large army 
and ample provisions 
for a march of many 
months. The rich treas- 
ures of the Incas had 
been looted to provide 
the means for chasing 
the chimeras born of an 
avarice not to be sa- 
tiated. This expedi- 
tion, like its predeces- 
sor, came to naught, 
and was very nearly an- 
nihilated by the resist- 
ance of many powerful 
caciques through whose 
domains they had to 
fight their way. 

In the meantime the 
reports of the city of 
fabulous wealth had aroused the cupidity of all 
Spanish America, and by many arts of duplicity 
and legerdemain, certain Spanish adventurers 
felt sure that they had obtained positive informa- 
tion from the natives that the mythical city was 
located on the eastern decliyity of the Andes, to 
the southwest of the Rio Negro. Impetus was 
added to this report by the discovery of a great 
golden idol, by Orellana, between Papimene and 
the Rio Guayviare. Further testimony, consid- 
ered conclusive, was furnished by a body of Indi- 
ans, who visited the Mission of Father Fritz, in 
this region, with their persons adorned with plates 
of beaten gold. The Indians told miraculous tales 
about rich auriferous deposits on the Uaupes 
River, and the palaces of Indian chiefs adorned 
with this metal. The valiant Philip de Urre 
(Von Huten) hastily organized a stupendous ex- 
pedition, and, impressing a thousand horses and 
two thousand infantry, marched overland from 
Valencia, while Jorge de Espina and Hernan 
Perez de Quesada proceeded by river. The In- 
dians, learning of the approach of this invading 
army, sent out runners to all the neighboring 
tribes, and soon formed an alliance whereby 
thirty thousand warriors were enlisted to contest 
the approach of the enemy. The contending 
armies met at Omaguas, in the nation of the fe- 
rocious Guanes. The battle which ensued was 
long and fierce, and though the sayages finally 
retreated, leaving five thousand of their dead 
and wounded upon the field, the Spaniards found 
themselves so seriously crippled that they had 
to turn back without awaiting Espina and Que- 


sada with their reinforcements. The Indians 
had used poisoned arrows, and but few of the 
Spaniards had escaped slight wounds from these 
deadly missiles ; and the sufferings they endured 
for the next few days were never before equaled 
in sayage warfare. The poison was slow in its 
effects, but was almost invariably fatal after the 
patient had endured days of horrible pain and 
suffering. Very few of this great and spirited 
army, which had dashed into the Orinoco coun- 
try with such confidence and enthusiasm, ever 
lived to return and tell the story. 

Almost simultaneous with Van Huten’s expe- 
dition, another had been organized by Gonzales 
Pizarro, in 1539, being ably assisted by Diaz de 
Pineda and Nicholas Federman, the same being 
stimulated by reports of the natives about a won- 
derful golden kingdom, which they called Ma- 
noa. The information was enhanced by the cre- 
dence given to it by Father Acunha, a Jesuit 
priest, who placed this modern Messopotamia 
somewhere between the Rio Napo and the Rio 
Jupaura, and compiled a rude map of its exact 
locality. After many months of great hardships, 
the loss of great numbers of men and horses by 
disease and privation, this last expedition re- 
turned empty-handed in its futile search for this 
will-o’-the-wisp. As some atonement for its 
ill success, it enslaved a number of the natives 
and made them bear all of their camp equi- 
pages, as well as sick and wounded on litters. 

In the following year, interest in the El Do- 
rado was renewed on the western slopes of the 
Andes by the exaggerated reports of a rich In- 
dian cacique, named 
Bochina, whose king- 
dom embraced the pre- 
sent limits of Eastern 
Colombia. It was de- 
clared that he worship- 
ed in a golden sanc- 
tuary, with seats, tables 
and idols of massive 
gold. This inspired the 
captain-general to nom- 
inate General Geronimo 
de Ortal to organize a 
large army at Bogota 
for the invasion of Bo- 
ehina’s dominions. 
Nothing was found to 
justify the extravagant 
rumors, and, in retalia- 
tion upon the innocent 
natives, this chagrined 
commander robbed 
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them of every ornament and article of value 
they possessed, and brought back vast. numbers 
of slaves to be sold to the grandees, or placed 
upon the public works. 

In 1541 the first practical result was achieved 
from the various futile efforts that had been 
made to find the mysterious Manoa. Francisco 
de Orellana had organized an immense expedi- 
tion to search for the fabled city upon the Upper 
Napo and Amazon. 

Following the direction of friendly natives, he 
was finally led to the discovery of the rich gold 
districts of Javari and Trinidad. These some- 
what repaid the crown for the vast sums of 
money and numberless lives sacrificed in the 
vain search of a chimera. It seemed to satisfy 
the greed and avarice of the Conquistadores for a 
time, who devoted themselves to the development 
of the rich auriferous deposits found by Orellana. 

For several years after this the mystic city 
continued to sleep in its obscurity, and all fur- 
ther efforts looking to its discovery were practi- 
cally abandoned, except by isolated adventurers, 
who were soon sacrificed to the savage fury, now 
thoroughly awakened throughout the length and 
breadth of the Llanos. 

Enough money and human life had already 
been spent to have built a city, with every lavish 
adornment that the wildest imagination might 
have conceived, within the precincts of Enim or 
Manoa. Yet, this lull in adventurous effort was 
only of short duration and renewed, almost sim- 
ultaneously, in localities one thousand miles 
apart. Numes de Chaves had organized a 
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powerful expedition in Paraguay, in 1548, and 
searched for the golden city somewhere near the 
twenty-fourth parallel of south latitude. This 
was contemporary with another of Pineda, who 
had gone with an army into the region of the 
Rio Yurebesh, a little southward of the point 
where Van Huten had met his disastrous defeat. 
The usual hardships were encountered, fierce 
struggles with the natives, and, decimated and 
discouraged, both expeditions returned empty- 
handed. 

In 1553 Alonzo de Herrera, who had been the 
treasurer of the Ordaz expedition, conceived the 
idea of a grand popular subscription scheme, 
which was successful in interesting a vast num- 
ber of wealthy men in Spain. Ships, horses,arms, 
men, and every conceivable thing necessary that 
money could purchase, was prodically provided, 
and not less than $200,000 was thus expended in 
the preliminary preparations. This powerful ex- 
pedition succeeded in reaching the first cataracts 
of the Orinoco without hindrance, and here dis- 
embarked and proceeded southward. By a series 
of clever deceptions the Indians drew them 
away from all vantage ground into the wilds of 
the Rio Apure and the Rio Meta. The rainy 
season coming on, they soon found it almost im- 
possible to go forward or retreat, while savages 
began to surround them in vast hordes, harass- 
ing them day and night, and cutting off every 
source of supply, as well as poisoning the drink- 
ing water with the deadly piquine juice. Sick- 
ness soon broke out in violent fevers, while the 
bodies of all were covered with festering sores, as 
a result of bad water and impure diet. Fright- 
ful sufferings and fatalities followed, and retreat 
was imperatively necessary to save them from 
total annihilation. Maddened by their suffer- 
ings and the continuous dangers which beset 
them, all discipline became impossible, and a 
general stampede followed in the hope of reach- 
ing the ships. The wounded, sick and dying 
were left to the mercy of their ferocious foes, and 
all of this handsomely equipped army of nearly 
three thousand men was reduced to less than 
two hundred, which dragged themselves back 
through the wilderness. The intrepid leader, 
Herrera, was killed by a poisoned arrow. 

The many expeditions, which, at intervals fol- 
lowed that of Herrera, encountered similar ex- 
periences, and the story of their hardships and 
sufferings would only be a repetition, with minor 
differences, as to their composition, numbers and 
limits of exploration. A briefer enumeration of 
most of these will follow, with only a few of the 
details tersely told : 
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1560.—Expedition of Don Luis de Velasco to 
Oaxaca, Mexico. Reported wealth of the Miztec 
king found to be a canard. The Spanish lost 
200 men, and returned disheartened and empty- 
handed. 

1561.—Expedition of Pedro de Ursua from 
Caracas. Failing to locate Manoa, he thought to 
pre-empt all the territory, and took the title of 
‘“Gobernador del Dorado y de Omagua.’’? This 
title was intended to comprehend all territory 
between the Orinoco and the Amazon. 

1569—’71.—Expedition of Pedro de Silva and 
Juan Martin Albujar. The latter had told a 
wonderful narrative of what he had seen while a 
prisoner among the natives. : 

1579. — Dutch expedition, commanded by 
Adrian Jansen. Encountered much hostility, 
lost many men, and was a most disastrous fail- 
ure. Only few of the expedition ever returned. 

1580.—Expedition from Mexico, headed by 
Avarado Zunima, who explored the interior of 
California, where current ideas had finally lo- 
cated the El Dorado. 

1591.—Expedition of Antonio de Berrio, from 
Bogota. He led a large army across the Andes, 
embarked at Cassanaire, and went down the 
Meta and Orinoco. His army was totally anni- 
hilated. 

1595.—Expedition of Domingo de Bera, as re- 
sult of popular subscription in Spain, in which 
the clergy joined; great excitement prevailed ; 
2,000 men joined ; it was stimulated by an exag- 
gerated pamphlet of Juan Martinez. Encoun- 
tered untold hardships, and was very nearly de- 
stroyed by sickness and ferocity of natives. 

1500.—Expedition of Sir Walter Raleigh and 
Lawrence Keymis. The latter claimed to have 
previously visited El Dorado and the Parima 
Lake, giving out some extraordinary tales. Ex- 
pedition was a total failure, but brought back 
many wild stories, which caused much excite- 
ment throughout Europe. 

1597.—Expedition of Thomas Mashan from 
England, who was aided by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and induced to make a most remarkable but 
false report of what he had observed in the Ori- 
noco country, and from which Raleigh took the 
data for his book, ‘‘ Discovery of the Large, Rich 
and Beautiful Empire of Guainia.’”? The work 
created a profound sensation in Europe. 

1617.—Second expedition of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh. He plundered the Orinoco settlements, 
and his name became infamous as ‘ Reali, the 
Pirate.’’ The shameless conduct of this expedi- 
tion, and bold falsehood by which it attempted 
to justify its acts, led eventually to Raleigh’s 
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disgrace and downfall. 
He was beheaded in 
London on October 
29th, 1618. 

This was the last 
extensively planned 
expedition that went 
in search of the myth- 
ical city, and from this 
time it became fully 
recognized as a chim- 
era. All of the fa- 
bles of this character 
which have here and 
there dotted the pages 
of history have some 
foundation in fact, but 
the tradition was so 
ancient that the races 
found by Columbus 
and his _ successors 
could only rehearse 
the story in such ex- 
aggerated form as to 
render it utterly apoc- 
ryphal. The ideas of an E] Dorado very much 
resemble those myths (similar to the many ideas 
of the Deluge) which have traveled from country 
to country and been successively adapted to dif- 
erent localities. 

The region which became the arena of this co- 
lossal ignis fatuus and the graveyard of so many 
armies of deluded and avaricious adventurers is 
still a vast plain of virgin Nature—a great em- 
pire of sombre steppes, that now forms a part of 
the international boundary dispute between Eng- 
land and Venezuela. It is known as the Llanos, 
and comprises an area of 100,000 square miles, 
drained by the Orinoco, one of the largest streams 
in the world. The masters of this vast, profound 
and treeless solitude are the Indians, the direct 
descendants of those races found here at the pe- 
riod of discovery four hundred years ago. These 
sayages are still more or less in their primitive 
state, and subject to the same melancholy super- 
stitions which characterized their forefathers, 
while many of the tribes possess the same des- 
perate ferocity that was encountered by the ad- 
venturous Conquistadores. Among the antiqui- 
ties found in the Llanos, and belonging to some 
of the extinct races, are the catacombs of Ata- 
ruipe, on the eastern bank of the Orinoco, at the 
‘* Puerta de la Expedicion,’’ near the Garcita 
rapids. Though by some regarded of ancient 
origin, there are strong evidences of the mummi- 
fied relics belonging to a much more modern pe- 
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riod. It is located far up the side of a granite 
mountain, and in natural chambers formed by 
caverns in the rock. In this cave have been 
found the skeleton remains and mummies of 
seven or eight hundred people, and nearly all 
painted with some preserving gum of anato or 
other resin, and enveloped in a natural cloth of 
tree fibres. There are a few other rock tombs 
found further westward in the Llanos. 

Along the Orinoco, at different points, are also 
observed numerous hieroglyphs in the form of 
‘“pictured rocks.’? These are rude figures repre- 
senting the sun, moon and stars, the tracing of 
the form of different animals, and in some in- 
stances an approach to alphabetical writing. 
These evidences of anterior races are observed at 
Caycara, opposite the mouth of the Rio Apure, 
also near Esmeralda, and at points along the 
course of the Essequibo. 

The discovery of rich deposits of gold-bearing 
ore throughout this section has revived the old- 
time myths of El Dorado, and one of the mod- 
ern established stations has been designated by 
that name. It is possibly these discoveries in 
‘the Orinoco basin which have given such strength 
and impetus to the claims of England, as the 
sons of Albion seem to have inherited all of the 
golden dreams of the Conquistadores. The thirst 
for the precious metal seems as insatiable to-day 
as it was when Christopher Columbus, in his last 
letter to King Ferdinand, said: ‘‘ With gold, 
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your Majesty, we not only do whatever we please 
in this world, but we can employ it to snatch 
souls from Purgatory and to people Paradise.”’ 
The ‘‘El Callao,’ at one time considered 
among the richest gold mines in the world, is 
situated in this territory, in the Yuruari district. 
For the last ten years its output has been about 
twelve million ounces, with a diminishing tend- 
ency each year. The output of gold in Vene- 
zuela depends solely upon the cost of production, 
as it is not restricted by any legal enactments, 
and there are none of those intermittent mining 
enterprises which create ‘‘booms’’.and unhealthy 
commercial excitements. Many other minerals 
have been found in important deposits through- 
out this region, such as iron, coal, silver, lead, 
asphalt and petroleum. Among other products 
are cattle, hides, cacao, tobacco, coffee, indigo, 
beans and sugar. . 
The great political and commercial capital of 
this section, comprehending nearly one-half of 
the republic, is Ciudad Bolivar, formerly known 
as Angostura. It has a population of 15,000 
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souls, and is located on the bank of the Orinoco, 
about three days’ journey from the English is- 
land of Trinidad by steamer. It is the only city 
of any importance whatever in all this great re- 
gion, it being a bleak spot, and many of the houses 
built upon the barren rocks. The surround- 
ing scenery varies but little, though the river at 
this point assumes a grand and majestic mien. 

It is very similar to most Spanish-American cit- 
ies, having numerous public buildings, a cathe- 
dral, churches, market, theatre, colleges, and 
many statues. It was formerly regarded a very 
dangerous commercial rival of Caracas, and for a 
long time it enjoyed but few favors from the 
Government. But its superb natural position as 
the depot of one of the greatest and most prom- 
ising sections of the world has destined it for a 
large and populous city at no distant day. The 
volume of business done here is already enor- 
mous and yearly increasing, the exports last year 
being over ten million bolivares. It is located 
250 miles from the sea, but has deep water, and 
ships come up here from every part of the world. 
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MANZANITA. 


By W. 


TYLER 


OLCOTT. 


Come with dark eyes, darting glances, loying glances, 
Manzanita. 


Come, my loved one! 


Come, my long sought, 


Sing to me that Spanish love song, 
Oh, my black eyed Manzanita. 


Hark! I hear you sweetly singing, faintly singing, 
Manzanita. 

On the night wind gently stealing, 

Comes that old Castilian love song 

And the voice of Manzanita. 


Now I see you in the moonlight, silver moonlight, 
Manzanita, 

By the fountain in the courtyard, 

And your voice repeats the love song, 

My own love song, Manzanita. 
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HEOSOPHY teaches that 
all worlds, nations and 
men are of the same es- 
sence, and that this es- 
sence originated in the 
Absolute, the Absolute not 
being a personal God, but 
all power, all knowledge, 
all thought, all space. 
This God is the myste- 

rious power that operates through all laws. 
It is the Father in secret and is in man. 
This immutable Principle, transcending the 
power of human conception, is the Unknowable. 
It expresses itself throughout all manifestation 
by its two aspects of spirit or consciousness and 
matter, or the two aspects may be considered as 
Divine Thought and Substance, these two factors 
being reflected in some state in every entity in 
the universe. This is the nature of existence, 
the method of existence being through the opera- 
tion of the law of cycles, a fundamental law in 
life; we have the day giving place to night, 
summer to winter, the cycle of spirituality fol- 
lowed by that of materiality, life by that of 
death, everything has its tendency to complete a 
cycle of manifestation, returning again to the 
point from which it started. There is a constant 
alternation, the ebb and flow, the universe itself 
being subject to this Jaw, having its periods of 
waking or manifestation followed by the period 
of sleeping or non-manifestation. 

The purpose of existence is ‘‘to enrich the 
whole through the individualized experience of 
its parts.’? The universe being evolved from the 
Unknown on seyen planes, this seven-fold differ- 
entiation gives all entities a seven-fold nature, 
the earth on which man now exists being made 
up of seven globes, all interpenetrating and blend- 
ing into one mass, forming the globe as it is seen. 
These seven globes are called the earth chain, 
and are the direct reincarnation of the moon- 
chain. Such globes are entities, and when they 
have reached the limit of life die in obedience to 
law as do all entities. From a Theosophical 
point of view the earth is of an age almost be- 
yond calculation, the human period covering 
eighteen millions of solar years, and this, added 
to the long periods in which man existed in 
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other forms and functions, gives an age that is 
overwhelming in point of time. 

Man, like the globe on which he lives, is also 
of a seven-fold nature, being composed of first, 
physical body ; second, astral body ; third, vi- 
tality ; fourth, animal soul ; fifth, human soul; 
sixth, spiritual soul ; seventh, spirit. While the 
physical body should be given the consideration 
that the temple of the soul justifies as to purity, 
cleanliness and due regard for its organs, it is 
the least important of them all, for the astral 
body is the real vital body and is the mold on 
which the physical body is built. 

The astral stuff forming this body is the mat- 
ter on which manifestation is built ; animals, 
plants, all forms have this body, this astral shape 
on which the physical is molded. This body of 
man is plastic, magnetic and electrical ; it has 
great strength, changing little during a lifetime. 
This form was perfected ‘ages before it was 
clothed with the physical atoms, this last descent 
into the matter being the final fall, the real man 
within from that stage striving to lift the whole 
combination to greater height, to endow it spirit- 
ually, that it may be ready for the future state 
attainable through the great system of evolution, 
It is the subconscious perception and the latent 
memory of this astral body that make the re- 
sults obtained through the power of the hypno- 
tizer so incomprehensible to many. After the 
death of the individual it dies with the dissipa- 
tion of the physical body. The third principle 
or aspect of man, ‘‘ Vitality,’’ is a universal one, 
permeating the earth and everything on it, The- 
osophy claiming that there is no dead matter. 
The fourth aspect, the ‘‘ Animal Soul,’ is the 
sum total of all the animal desires and’ tend- 
encies ; were these the only aspects of man, he 
could not win immortality. The fifth principle, 
the ‘* Mind,”’ is the most important of all. This 
is the reincarnating being; in it are the results 
of earth-lives. In man it is of dual nature, the 
lower aspect is purely intellectual and closely 
allied to the desire principle. The Higher Mind 
or other aspect of the ‘‘ Mind Principle, ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual Soul’’ and ‘‘ Spirit,’’ make up the immortal 
pilgrim. The Spiritual Soul is the vehicle of 
Spirit; Spirit is the property of no man, but 
hovers over all. The mind in its lower aspect 
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retains all the experiences of a lifetime and pre- 
sents them during abnormal conditions, and fre- 
quently at death. These seven aspects all inter- 
blend and make up the normal physical man ; 
the four lower, the ‘‘ Physical Body,’’ the ‘‘ As- 
tral Body,’’ the ‘‘Animal Soul” and ‘‘ Vital- 
ity,’’ are all perishable, and there would be no 
immortality for man if he did not have the three 
higher aspects or immortal Triad. The fifth 
aspect, the ‘‘Mind Principle’’ is the link be- 
tween spirit and matter. It is thé reincarnat- 
ing Ego, that comes to earth again and again, to 
gain experience for the soul. 

The plan of reincarnation, as is taught to-day, 
is not new. The philosophy of Jesus contained 
it, and it was taught in the Church five hundred 
years after him. Millions in the east accept it ; 
the Greeks taught it. There are people living on 
earth to-day, who, having no knowledge of The- 
osophical teachings, remember distinctly events 
in past lives, and there are many in the The- 
osophical Society who know concerning their past 
lives. It is plainly seen that one life is too short 
to gain sufficient knowledge along any line, and 
that many lives are necessary to give the in- 
dividual the same chance that others have had. 
The Divine law of harmony, originating in the 
Absolute, contains the law of justice. This law 
adjusts effect to cause, and it is through this law 
that man must come to this earth again and 
again for experience ; experience gives know- 
ledge, and man must have had all the knowledge 
that this plane affords, in order to be fitted for 
higher ones. Experience is gained largely 
through pain and suffering, and pain and suffer- 
ing are born of ignorance ; once man sees that 
to gain liberation from re-birth he must fall in 
with the law of harmony and go with nature in- 
stead of against her laws, sorrow ceases and 
things are viewed in their true light. Selfish- 
ness chains man to earth and injury to fellow 
man only re-acts on him who inflicts. 

It is in thought that man is mostly fettered or 
liberated, for thoughts are forces, and forces re- 
turn to the source from which they originate ; 
thus man is continually reaping as he sows. 
There is no explanation of life or ‘solution of 
death apart from this law of cause and effect ; 
nor can any reasonable view be taken of the 
presence of geniuses and powerful minds in fam- 
ilies thoroughly without these qualities. Napo- 
leon the First was born in a family not like him 
in any quality of mind or character. He said 
himself that he was Charlemagne. It is only 
through a long list of re-births, presenting 
through surroundings and conditions favorable 
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opportunities for evolution, that we can get any 
explanation for the exceptional great lights of 
the world. Mozart composed orchestral scores 
when an infant. If heredity explained, why 
should idiots be born in families of intellectual 
brightness? And why should vicious children 
be born of parents of worth and purity? Few 
men leave this world perfectly satisfied with the 
opportunities that their particular lives present- 
ed, and the desire for different lives is a force 
that has to be expended, and where if not here? 
The purpose of existence is to raise the whole 
to Godhood. Worlds, nations, men, even the 
vegetable and mineral kingdoms, are all moving 
forward to perfection. As causes set up in one 
life bring the individual back to earth again to 
live out their effects, man becomes, through this 
law .of cause and effect, his own saviour, and 
must work out his own salvation ; he fashions 
his own destiny. Man can cut short this chain 
of re-hirth, and he only. Men in earth-lives are 
like children at school ;:.some learn quickly and 
digest well, while others can only be stirred 
through punishment ; and as pain and suffering 
are effective teachers, the lesson has to be learned 
through sorrow. Under this law of cause and 
effect man makes his own earth-life, his own hell 
and heaven. There is no immortality for the 
lower personal man, for he is only the lower 
aspect of man; and unless he has succeeded in 
earth-life in impressing something of worth upon 
his higher mind, the lower fades out at death, 
after surviving for a time as the spook of its for- 
mer self. The higher mind at death passes into 
a state called Devachan, resembling the Chris- 
tian’s heaven—a bright, beautiful dream, where 
all high aspirations and lofty desires are lived 
out. After the law of justice has given the indi- 
vidual all it deserved in this rest, it draws the 
soul back to earth again to take up life where it 
left off at death, sweet conditions of rest succeed- 
ing earth-lives until the mind principle has be- 
come united to its spiritual soul; then for 7 the 
illusion of Devachan and the dreary wheel of re- 
birth have had an end, and the soul is fitted for 
the Nirvanae state, which is perfect self-con- 
sciousness, and not in any sense annihilates, ~ 
Devachan being only a rest while the soul is fit- 
ting itself for union with its God. The law of 
cycles and the law of reincarnation are closely 
interwoyen, the cycle of rest for the average in- 
dividual being. about fifteen hundred years, the 
period being so long because of the great amount 
of psychic energy engendered’ by thoughts and 
aspirations in earth-life. Thought is the key- 
note to bliss in Devachan and to hell on earth— 
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the only hell that man ever knows, for it is in the 
soul itself the thought that future bliss or punish- 
ment dwell, as a Persian poet aptly said : 


““T sent my soul through the invisible, 
Some letter of that after life to spell, 
And by-and-by my soul returned to me 
And answered: ‘I myself am heayen and hell.’ ”’ 

Great souls who have developed beyond the 
illusion of Devachan, and have merited the Nir- 
vanac state—which is Consciousness, Bliss, Be- 
ing—may, if they desire, relinquish their right 
to this spiritual state and turn back to earth to 
help humanity to progress, as Jesus did, or they 
may remain in the astral body, giving spiritual 
aid to man, for ages, continually endeavoring to 
prevent him from knowing deeper pain and 
greater woes. Earth is the battle ground, and 
as the events of the day color the dreams of 
night, why may not the record of the long 
earthly day decide what dreams shall come in 
the night of rest for the soul? 

As all are of the same essence, all men are 
brothers, irrespective of race, condition or color, 
consequently the only escape for man from a 
long and weary pilgrimage, is the plan of Broth- 
erhood ; any method for release that does not 
include brother man, will fail. 
and men affect each other, there is no separate- 
ness, all are bound together in one great family ; 
a single pure and lofty thought raises all hu- 
manity, one wicked and selfish, degrades man- 
kind and strengthens the fetters. Man can effect 
the union of the higher mind and the lower here 
while in life through unselfishness and purity of 
life ; all are conscious of the struggle between the 
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higher and lower natures, every victory over the . 
lower is one step toward perfection ; man must 
depend upon himself, must learn to stand alone. 
Theosophy teaches that every man may become 
what Jesus was ; the power is within not without ; 
the whole trend of its teachings is to direct the 
thoughts inward, and so did Christ’s philosophy. 
Theosophy presents no limit; it broadens and 
widens the horizon of man beyond comparisons. 
It teaches him that the door to all knowledge is 
through knowledge of self. It shows if man de- 
sire to progress, he must include his fellow man, 
selflessness is its basis. 

It is seen that man can actually explore realms 
that remain in darkness to the ordinary individ- 
ual after he has reached the state in which the 
higher faculties control the lower. As he gains 
strength, time and sense fail to present former 
barriers, and he is no longer restricted to this 
plane alone in his consciousness. 

Man sets his own limit. So long as he clings 
to the flesh, his knowledge will be of the earth, 
earthy ; if he let loose of this plane, he will find 
that other regions are his, greater heights than 
animal man can attain. Theosophy claims that 
if earth-life has been a disappointment, you 
yourself can make future earth-lives bright and 
joyous ; if blissful rest beyond the grave is the 
preference, it plainly points out the method to 
acquire it; if the soul be filled with spiritual 
desire, and longs for spiritual perfection, it im- 
parts the knowledge leading to that path. It 
answers questions, explains mysteries, satisfies 
reason and develops the spiritual. All things 


are contained in it, for it is the truth in every- 
thing. 
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“BRAVA TORE RAGE 


By G. B. O'HALLORAN. 


CuHaprer I. 


Onr summer morning, in the year 1660, the 
sun was shining radiantly on the city of Seville. 
Certain beams, shooting through a high stained 
window of the old cathedral, found their way 
aslant to the picture of St. Anthony of Padua, 
and, resting there, illuminated the profile of the 
saint himself. Far down below, in the dim aisle, 
knelt a girl whose upturned face betrayed a deep 
admiration of the masterpiece hanging from the 
wall. The impress of admiration was quickly 
followed by one: of gratitude as, bending her 
head toward the ground, 
she muttered a prayer for 
‘the great Murillo.’’? Her 
benediction ended, she 
rose and slowly left the 
building. Emerging from 
the shadows of the porch, 
the glare of day displayed 
her as a young woman of 
the poorest class, black- 
eyed, red-lipped, beauti- 
ful. She was a flower- 
girl by trade, but the grace 
and dignity which invest- 
ed her supple figure would 
have done credit to a soy- 
ereign princess. Dark hair 
waved about her low, 
smooth forehead, and soft- 
ened the bold and viva- 
cious expression of the 
eyes. A sweet, womanly 
mouth was hers, made to 
smile or kiss, and saved 
from the reproach of pout- 
ing by an unlooked-for 
squareness of the jaw. It 
was evident she could be 
determined if she chose. 
But just at the present 
moment she did not 
choose. She was dream- 
ing sweetly of the picture 
in the Baptistery. 

Wandering onward, Le- 
ona presently reached the 
bridge, over the parapet 


ters of the Guadalquivir. Thus engaged, she did 
not notice a commotion which arose amongst 
the numerous beggars and other loiterers in the 
immediate vicinity. Everyone was making way 
for a gentleman, apparently of high birth, who 
was wending hitherward from the further side 
of the bridge. Suddenly he stopped short a 
few paces form the flower-girl and scanned her 
classic features. “His keen scrutiny at length 
pierced the haze which had taken possession 
of Leona’s faculties, and she became aware that 


of which she leaned and 


watched the widening wa- 
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she was being stared at intently. She was 
accustomed to this kind of thing, and turned 
abruptly about to face her critic. But it was 
Murillo himself who stood before her. She knew 
him at once—everyone in Seville knew him. 
Her bold eyes filled with distress and rapidly 
dropped, while the carnations in her basket were 
not of a deeper hue than the cheeks above 
them. Murillo approached and purchased some 
flowers. 

‘“What are you called ?”’ said he. 

“Leona, la florera, senor,’ replied the girl, 
coupling her trade with her name. 

“Would you not sit to me for a Magdalena? 
Would you not let me put you in one of my pic- 
tures ?”’ 

Poor Leona’s memory at once flew back to the 
cathedral pictures full of dignified figures. 

“‘Leona has no mantilla, senor. She has no- 
thing but these,’’ and she showed her rags. 

““So much the better,’’ replied the painter. 
““T want to paint you, not a mantilla. Promise 
to come to the Academy to-morrow at noon, and 
ask for Bartolomeo Murillo.”’ 

The arrangement was soon made, though with 
much diffidence on Leona’s side, while the 
painter pursued his way, simply fascinated with 
this model for a Magdalena. 

As for the flower-girl, she escaped impatiently 
from a crowd of inquirers, and walked swiftly in 
the opposite direction. It wanted a few minutes 
to twelve as she turned sharp round on to the 
river beach. Making her way under the nearest 
arch, she sat down on a block of stone in the 
shade and commenced to smooth back her hair. 

Twelve o'clock struck. The last stroke had 
hardly ceased vibrating when a man’s figure ap- 
proaching caught her eye. She evidently ex- 
pected him, for she looked another way. 

He was a medium-sized man, a fisherman by 
occupation ; but over-fair for a Spaniard. Still 
a Spaniard he was, and his name Mequinez. His 
blue eyes, with a far-off look in them, and his 
small hands certainly did not harmonize with 
the dress of a piscador. Perhaps he had mistaken 
his profession. Leona said he should have been 
a poet, for he had made pretty verses on herself 
and had put them to the guitar. 

“What flower from the gardens or princes 
Can compare with the rose of Seville?” 


Mequinez began to chant as he sat down at her 
feet. 
“Tt is Mequinez,”’ cried the girl, without turn- 
ing her head ; ‘‘I know him by his stupidity.” 
‘Tt is Leona,’’ retorted the fisherman, ‘‘and 


I know her by her pretty ankle.”’ And, bending 
forward, he kissed her sunburnt foot. 

Leona, with lightning speed, drew the blush- 
ing member under the shelter of her ragged skirt. 
Then she turned on him, her cheeks all aglow ; 
and, with joy at her heart and reproof on her 
tongue, she made the arch resound with a tirade 
against the insolence of fishermen in general and 
of Mequinez in particular. So loud, indeed, was 
her tone, that the words were articulate to the 
ear of a certain boatman, who was lying down 
full length in his shallop anchored hard by. 

This boatman was not there by chance ; he 
was there to watch and grow jealous over the in- 
terviews of Leona and Mequinez. To Leona he 
bore the relationship of cousin, but was ardently 
desirous of forming a much closer tie. But Me- 
quinez was in the way. The problem of life, 
then, for Vicente, was to remove that same Me- 
quinez. As the lips of the fortunate lover touched 
the florera’s foot, Vicente changed from swarthy 
to ashen pale. It was past endurance. Mequinez 
should no longer block the light out of his life. 

“Peace, querida, peace,’’ said Mequinez. ‘‘ My 
lips shall not mutiny again until—until—such 
time as I lose command over them. And now 
let me hear something about yourself. How 
have you fared this morning ?’’ 

‘“Ah! you drove it quite out of my head with 
your kissing,”’ replied the girl, with a flash of 
recollection. 

“Tell me what it was I drove out of your 
pretty head, sweetheart, so that I may drive it 
in again in the same fashion.”’ 

‘‘Keep your distance, senor piscador. 
a new admirer.’’ 

‘“H’m,’’? quoth Mequinez, who was used to 
this kind of news, which had grown uninterest- 
ing from frequent repetition. 

‘*Not a piscador this time,’’ went on Leona, 
with well-feigned contempt for her lover's pro- 
fession. ‘‘ Not even a mercador. But a gentleman 
a gentleman of high birth, with velvet to his 
doublet and ring to his finger.’ , 

Mequinez moved his head slowly round to see 
if it were a jest. Leona’s face was grave and 
haughty. He lifted himself on one elbow and 
looked at her again. Leona’s face was still grave 
and haughty. 

‘“H’m,’’ said he, ‘tell me the rest.”’ 

‘“He bought flowers of me on the bridge, not 
half an hour ago; and he has asked me to meet 
him to-morrow,’’ she continued. 

Mequinez sat up rigid as a weaving-beam. 

‘“You refused, of course,’? said he, trying to 
appear unconcerned. 


I have 


” 


oe 
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‘‘Quite wrong. The meeting is arranged, and Easter Sunday? You and I went to the cathe- 
I have pledged myself to it.”’ dral, and, after service, we knelt together to the 
Now it was the turn of Mequinez to look graye. picture of St. Anthony, and prayed awhile for 


“Are you not 
putting your fin- 
gers too near the 
fire, Leona?’ ask- 
ed he. ‘‘Are you 
not bringing your 
wings too near the 
flame ?”’ 

“*T am free to 
do as I choose,”’ 
she replied, with 
exasperating inde- 
pendence. She be- 
gan to take a de- 
light in exciting 
her lovers jeal- 
ousy, just to prove 
to herself how 
dearly he loved 
her. It is the way 
with all women. 
Leona’s last 
flippant words had 
touched the young 
man’s heart with 
pain. They both 
became silent. 
Half- past twelve 
struck, and_ the 
flower girl rose to 
go home. Mequi- 
nez rose, too, and 
walked along by 
her side in gloomy 
meditation. In 
this manner, with- 
out interchanging 
a syllable, the Ma- 
carena quarter was 
traversed, and the 
suburban fields 
reached. Leona’s 
eyes were fast fill- 
ing with trouble as 
she glanced re- 
peatedly at her 
companion. She 
was sorry for what 
she had done, and 
so, very gently and 


stopped him. 


| 


it 


very naturally, her hand stole into his as she 


“HE HAD MADE PRETTY VERSES ON HERSELF AND HAD PUT 


THEM TO THE GUITAR.”’ 


on her lashes. 


one another.”’ 

“Tt was a hap- 
py time. I re 
member it well,” 
he answered, but 
with eyes averted. 

Leona was not 
to be held at a dis- 
tance, however. 
She moved  for- 
ward a step so that 
they stood face. to 
face. 

“And do you 
know, Mequinez, 
who painted that 
picture ?”’ 

“Bl bueno Mu- 
rillo,”’ he replied ; 
‘thebestof men.”’ 

“Tt was he, Mu- 
rillo himself, 
whom I met on the 
bridge this morn- 
ing. It was he 


‘who bought the 


flowers. It was he 
who gently asked 
that your Leona— 
if you will still 
have her for yours 
—might sit to hini 
as a model for the 
blessed Magda- 
lena. I could not 
refuse him, que- 
rido.”’ 

Mequinez’s ears 
tingled at the 
pleading tones. 
He felt her breath 
against his cheek, 
and her arms 
about his neck. 
Deep down in her 
eyes he saw the 
heart’s meaning 
rise to the surface 
in tear-drops that 
quivered lustrous 


What should a man do then? 


What cowld a man do but kiss the sweet lips 


*«Mequinez, querido, do you remember last that lay near him? And so Mequinez did. - 
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Sing out, oh, skylark! Give to Leona and 
Mequinez your most joyous anthem, for a man 
and woman reconciled are the happiest of God’s 
creatures ! 


CuHapter II. 


Ir was with a light spirit that Mequinez re- 
traced his footsteps of recent sorrow in his return 
to the town. The heart that lately thudded 
with a weight of trouble, now throbbed like a 
joy-bell. The mouth wore a smile like that 
which must have illuminated the features of 
Adam when first he set foot in the Garden of 
Eden. Weariness was forgotten, and the only 
burden was one of joyous thoughts and sensa- 
tions, which raised the brave fellow into H/ Pa- 
raiso as effectually as the pinions of Mercury 
lifted that amorous god to the heights of Olym- 
pus. 

Walking along thus wmeaoed in thought, Me- 
quinez swiftly neared the bridge once more. 
Here he was destined to be brought to earth, 
and a consciousness thereof, in a very violent 
way ; for Vicente had been in waiting for the 
last hour with a view of picking a quarrel with 
his rival, which, he was determined, should 
prove fatal to one or the other of them. 

Suddenly, Mequinez received a bodily shock 
which sent him headlong into the road.  Pick- 
ing himself out of the dust as quickly as his 
scattered senses would allow, he perceived his 
stalwart rival standing on the curbstone and 
looking down on him with an irritating sneer. 

‘The road is not so soft as the lap of la 
florera,’’ said Vicente, insolently, as the other be- 
gan to flush with anger. 

‘‘ Not for your cowardly attack on myself,” 
cried Mequinez, with tears of passion in his 
voice, ‘‘not as a compensation for the ignominy 
I have undergone by rolling in the dust, but 
singly and certainly for the insolence with which 
you have spoken of Leona—la florera—shall you 
answer with your life to my navaja.’? And Me- 
quinez grasped the handle of a formidable knife 
which hung from his belt. 

** Graciosa &@ dios !’ replied the other. ‘‘ There 
is nothing I wish better. Come, we will dispatch 
this matter speedily. Follow me if you have 
courage !”’ 

By this time a few bystanders had gathered 
round the disputants and were no means back- 
ward in urging them to a mortal duel. In the 
seventeenth century, duelling in Spain was quite 
common. Though prohibited by the authori- 
ties, it was in a very flourishing condition, and 
the law which forbade it was, to judge by cus- 
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tom, ‘‘ more honored in th 


“Not Bee he Pee 
under his breath : ‘‘ This is t 
for a work of blood.” : 

There was a vindictive exp 
eyes, as he said, ‘‘ Ha! do 
are there too many tender assoc 

“You have guessed arig 
quinez, drawing himself up p 
too many tender associatio 
is too unworthy to press t 
sacred feet have so often trod 

Vicente winced. : 

“Though not too holy i‘ 
corpse to rest, perchance ?”” 

But the crowd was gettin 
conversation, and urged the prin 
business. There was nothing 0 
here, so Mequinez had to yiel 

The combatants now took 
Each drew his navaja, or I 
rasping sheath, and the duel 

Both were i fencers, } 
seemed pretty equally match 
cente had in weight and height, 
up for in activity. Thrust and. 
parry, parry and thrust. Eyes 
set. Each in deadly earnest. 
quinez cleverly administered to I 
chirlo, or face cut, which laid o 
cheek from ear to nostril. ‘‘ 
came buzzing about him fro 
‘© Un bueno chirlo,” ‘ Un diestro, ja 
other similar expressions of eulog: 
combat proceeded as if nothin 
and the next thing that occurred — 
end with it. The tiradores were in th 
coiling from one another after a fier 
when the displacement of a rov 
the foot of Mequinez caused him to 
attention for the moment was dit 
incident, and Vicente, seizing the 
let his navaja fly from his h 
blade found a sheath in Mequinez’s 
wounded man dropped. i 

“‘T am done for,’’ he murmured, 
the blade. Then all anger fade 
and a great consuming sorrow f 1 

‘¢ And no one in the wide, wid 
a message to Leona, Leona 
hermosa !? 
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With a heavy sob the brave Mequinez fell 
backward dead. 

As for Vicente, he did not even wait for the 
congratulations of the bystanders, but jumping 
into his shallop, pulled down the river. Whither 
he went no one knew, but it seems certain he 
fled the country, for years passed away and he 
did not come hack. Whether it was remorse or 
fear of apprehension, or, more likely still, fear of 
Leona herself that drove him away cannot be 
told. When he did at length return, Seville had 
forgotten him. 

On the morning of this checkered day Mu- 
rillo waited and waited hour after hour for his 
‘*Magdalena.’’ But she came not. At length, 
impatience drove him forth to ascertain the 
reason of her non-appearance. She was not on 
the bridge and had not been there the whole 
morning. But a loafer readily undertook to 
conduct the painter to her home beyond the 
suburbs, where, he said, she lived with her aged 
father. Walking forward at a smart pace with 
his guide a few steps ahead, Murillo soon reached 
the flower-girl’s dwelling, and dismissing his at- 
tendant passed through the wicket gate and 
found himself at the door of a low, timber-built 
cottage. 

He knocked quite timidly, for though a great 
man he was avery modost one. In a few sec- 
onds the door slowly opened and displayed 
Leona behind it. Murillo stood dumb with awe, 
gazing reverentially at the figure before him. 
This was no model for a Magdalena—it was the 
Magdalena herself. Pallid cheeks bereft of their 
bluish tint, dark, deep eyes drawing one’s gaze 
inward into the sombre depths of immeasurable 
sorrow, mute, colorless lps, whose wondrous 
eurves eloquently expressed a world of love 
cruelly crushed, bespoke a condition pitiable be- 
yond description. 

“Oh, sefior!”’ the poor girl cried, covering 
her eyes and breaking down into a storm of sobs. 
Murillo, hat humbly in hand, crossed the thresh- 
old, and, putting his arm delicately about her, 
led her to a seat. There she struggled with ber 
passion, while he stood back half hidden in shad- 
ows. Presently an old man entered, and, touch- 
ing the stranger on the arm, took him apart. 
Here, in slow and palsied voice, he told his 
daughter’s sad story, and it was as much as the 
listener could do to prevent his sympathetic tears 
from rising. 

“‘ Leave us for a moment, old man,”’ said Mu- 
rillo, and he approached deferentially the shrink- 
ing figure of Leona. The great painter stood be- 
side the poor flower-girl and tried hard to utter 
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some words of comfort. But the words stuck in 
his swelling throat. He could only look down 
on her with angel eyes and gently caress the dark 
masses of hair that fell over her shoulders. 

Leona, almost unconscious of his presence, did 
not observe him depart, as, a few moments later, 
he stole noiselessly from the house. During a 
lull of grief, while musing with chin on hand, 
her glance caught the shimmer of a gold coin ly- 
ing on the table. The kind-hearted genius had 
emptied his purse there. 


Cuapter III. 


Iv must have been about ten years after the 
death of Mequinez that the King of Spain, whilst 
making a progress through his realms, sojourned 
awhile at Seville. Wherever the royal party went 
gayety and feasting followed in its train. And so 
it came to pass that a great corrida, or bull-fight, 
was arranged in honor of the sovereign. There 
were to be exceptional attractions at this particu- 
lar féte. The most renowned picadores and espadas 
of the land were to be present, and the course 
was to consist of no less than twelve bulls of the 
most ferocious breeds. Everything, in fact, was 
to be seen that the heart of the most sportsman- 
like Spaniard could desire. 

The day arrived. At dawn Seville was pour- 
ing toward the arena, and before sunrise the 
great open-air theatre was thronged with ten 
thousand people. At one side, and close down 
upon the barrier, was the royal box, draped with 
magnificent dark Indian brocades, and daintily 
decorated with light blue streamers. All eyes 
were turned in this direction, and notes of ad- 
miration showered down upon it like a storm of 
hailstones. Presently the king himself entered 
at the head of a brilliant company. The whole 
concourse rose to its feet like one man, and, toss- 
ing its hat on high, and waving its handkerchief 
aloft, rent the air with ‘‘Viva el Rey!’ El Rey 
eraciously responded, and sat down amidst re- 
luctantly dying cheers. The herald then, obtain- 
ing permission of his majesty for the sports to 
commence, sounded the trumpet. At this signal 
a door in the barrier was opened, and a proces- 
sion, consisting of the day’s gladiators, wound in 
and around the sanded circle. A quarter of an 
hourafterward the fighting was in full swing, blood 
flowing plentifully from men and beasts. The 
spectators, nothing touched by the suffering be- 
fore them, passionately dealt their hisses and 
plaudits, now to the bull, now to the toreador, 
according to the tide of battle. 

Shortly before noon, during an interval in the 
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entertainment, while the king, faithfully imitat- 
ed by his devoted subjects, was taking his re- 
freshment, an eminent ecclesiastic attached to 
the Cathedral of Seville entered the royal box. 
He led by the hand one Murillo by name, whom 
he now presented to his Majesty. Charles was 
well pleased to receive the painter, spoke of their 
previous meeting at Madrid, paid him some 
pretty compliments, and provided for him a seat 
on his right hand when the sports recommenced. 
Now, Murillo, being one of the most gentle of 
men, was by nature opposed to gladiatorial ex- 
hibitions ; but an offer to sit by his Majesty’s 
side was, in those days, equivalent to a com- 
mand. 

The trumpet was once more sounded. The 
rising of a trap-door on the side of the circus op- 
posite to the king released from his cell a stately 
bull of the breed of La Vista Hermosa. A beast 
of this breed is not to be surpassed by any in 
Spain, so that its appearance caused the specta- 
tors to settle themselves to the sight with more 
than usual interest and attention. First the 
picadores, mounted on horseback, checked him, 
grazed him, and generally aggravated him with 
their blunt-headed lances. But the fun was not 
all upon their side, for the brute put two steeds 
and their riders hors de combat in no more than 
five minutes. <A great beginning this for a bull, 
and ‘‘Bravo toro!’ resounded on all sides. The 
picadores were at length hissed off for their want 
of success, and now it was the turn of the bande- 
rillos, whose weapons are two banderillas, or short 
staves, with barbed points. The banderilla has 
to be fixed in a particular spot in the shoulder 
of the beast, and the feat, if skillfully accom- 
plished, is nearly always attended with great 
peril. Murillo could not help noticing that a 
man called Hl Vigoroso far exceeded his comrades 
in dexterity and courage. He was a man once 
seen never to be forgotten, for his face was dread- 
fully scarred by a livid cicatrice, which traversed 
his left cheek from ear to nostril. In the eyes of 
a maitre d@’ armes it would have served for a fault- 
less illustration of a face cut from the navaja. 
Inquiries as to its origin were by no means suc- 
cessful, for El Vigoroso was apt to be remarkably 
sore and touchy on this topic. Rumor said it 
was the outcome of a love affair; and if rumor 
had averred that the cut had been received ten 
years before on the Guadalquivir beach, rumor 
would have been quite correct. Trifles like that, 
however, get forgotten. 

But for the cicatrice, Vicente was a handsome 
gladiator, and was earning a reputation in Se- 
ville that should, he thought, be of great serv- 
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ice to hjm in a certain quarter. Why he had 
taken to earning his living in the ring will pres- 
ently be guessed. 

Meanwhile the grand brute thundered about 
the arena, scattering the dust high above him, 
and giving the place much the appearance of the 
Sahara ‘‘ waltzing in sand colonnades.’’ Vicente 
stood calmly before him with arms outstretched 
holding aloft two banderillas. He waited until 
the enraged beast was within a couple of yards 
of him, and then, simultaneously planting a 
weapon in each shoulder, escaped the fatal horns 
by a hair’s breadth. He received a real ovation, 
and the king himself took from his own finger a 
diamong ring, and flung it to the successful 
banderillero. : 

At length the animal’s strength began to fail 
from loss of blood, from rage and from exertion, 
so the final stage was forthwith proceeded to. 
The trumpet sounded again, and a torera, or fe- 
male bull-slayer, entered the arena, sword in 
hand. She was a dark-haired, black-eyed 
woman, about twenty-seven years of age, and 
her tight-fitting dress, low-necked and short- 
skirted, displayed a finely developed, athletic 
figure. As she approached the royal box to give 
her salute, Murillo’s gaze became fixed and fasci- 
nated. 

‘“Can it be she?’ he murmured. ‘‘ Can it be 
the poor flower-girl Leona? Nay, nay! This 
woman has no bountiful curves about her lips, 
no sorrowful softness in her eye, no tender ex- 
pression at all. I was mistaken.’’ And he re- 
composed himself. 

Nevertheless Leona it was. Leona la florera of 
ten years back, Leona la torera now. The terri- 
ble blow which had swept the life out of Mequi- 
nez had swept from her the freshness and bloom 
of youth and beauty. The mouth had straight- 
ened, the eyes had hardened, the jaw had grown 
decidedly square. Still she was a handsome 
woman. Still she was beloved of Vicente. How 
she became a torera is a long story, but was 
mainly due to the efforts of some of her relatives 
who were picadores. Suffice it to say that when 
Vicente returned to Seville many years after his 
flight he found Leona already following this 
perilous profession. Time had not changed his 
feeling toward her ; in fact, he was more devoted 
than ever. Leona did not rebuff the slayer of 
her lover, nor was his name ever mentioned he- 
tween them ; but, strange to say, she kept him 
dallving at her side, though at arm’s length. 
What she meant none could tell, least of all he; 
and so Vicente, that he might be always near 
her, turned banderillero. 


TWO 


Scarcely had the torera saluted the king than 
the bull, which had recovered its breath, sud- 
denly sent the unsuspecting toreadores flying for 
their lives. About a dozen of them set on to 
him, however, and dragged him to the ground, 
where he lay quiet for a few moments. Mean- 
while Leona, on the opposite side of the arena, 
was talking with Vicente. Her shining eyes 
were particularly restless to-day, but that did not 
prevent them from wearing the expression of a 
fixed purpose. Chancing to look across the circus 
at the bull, she found that the brute was omi- 
nously eying herself, whose bright attire was very 
conspicuous. With a gigantic effort, he suddenly 
bounded out of the grip of his captors, and made 
straight for the white dress. At this moment 
Vicente was peculiarly interested in a reply he 
was waiting for from Leona’s lips. 

All at once Leona staggered backward. 

“* Vicente !’’? she cried—‘‘ Vicente, hold me or 
I fall!” 

Vicente was close at her side in an instant 
and supporting her with his muscular arm, at 
the same time looking with an alarmed expres- 
sion into her face. 

She, reclining thus, through her long, black, 
half-closed lashes, watched the swift oncome of 
the bull. He, mindful of her alone, with wide, 
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anxious eyes, saw only the pallor of her coun- 
tenance. 

‘Tis a bitter thing to die young, Vicente, a 
bitter thing,’’? she murmured, with the heavy 
breath struggling to her lips. ‘‘A bitterer thing 
still to be killed young. Poor Mequinez !’’ 

The whole ten thousand people were shouting 
a warning to the unconscious couple. Of a sud- 
den Leona, still gazing steadily through the half- 
closed lashes, dexterously twisted herself out of 
Vicente’s arms. The next moment the terrible 
horns, piercing the body of the brave-banderillero, 
rushed madly on, and crushed his bleeding body 
against the barrier. Leona bounded up to the 
brute’s side, and with a superb thrust, drove her 
sword into his shoulder, up to the hilt. The 
beast and his victim were both dead. 

Leona stood with tight-clasped fingers, heed- 
less of everything. She was looking keenly back 
through-a vista of dreary years. She saw only 
the perishing agony and heard only the heart- 
breaking death-sob of poor Mequinez. With 
these thoughts about her she stood as though in 
a trance, blind to the flowers that ten thousand 
hands were flinging at her feet, deaf to the efforts: 
or ten thousand throats which were making the 
whole atmosphere palpitate with the ery of 
** Brava torera?? 


TWO ARABIAN ‘WEDDINGS. 


From the German. 


By LAWRENCE B. FLETCHER. 


TuereE is as much difference between the char- 
acter of an Arabian and a European wedding as 
between the general social position of women in 
the East and the West. 

When I was in Egypt a happy chance made 
me the witness of two Arabian weddings on the 
same day. One of these was simple and plebe- 
ian, while the other was carried out with the 
pomp and circumstance demanded by wealth 
and aristocratic birth. 

One morning Chancellor Wilhelm of the Ger- 
man Consulate proposed an excursion to Turra, 
a little village renowned for its quarries. From 
these in the time of the Pharaohs the stones of 
the Pyramids were hewn, and convicts are still 
condemned to painful toil in these very quarries. 
We went into the village in search of refreshment, 
and entered the solitary bokkal, a Greek shop of 


primitive character, about twelve feet square, 
packed with a great variety of wares. 

In front, in the street, were immense sacks of 
nuts and various dainties attractive to youth ; on 
the shelves were uninviting jars of pickled olives. 
The shop was festooned with strings of dried fish, 
supposed to be reducible to an edible condition 
by prolonged soaking. We sat down on two 
rickety chairs and sipped the boiling hot coffee 
which the little merchant offered us. 

Our appearance attracted to the front of the 
shop a number of natives, who followed every 
glance and movement of ours with the liveliest 
curiosity. The notables of the place entered 
the shop and greeted us in Arabian fashion. 
The little audience outside gradually grew to a 
goodly semi-circle. j 

Suddenly the people scattered to the four 
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adorned with coins, 
and her face enveloped 
in a silk shawl. She 
could see nothing of 
her environment, and 
even the shrill ‘* wed- 
ding march’? must 
have sounded softly in 
her ears. 

At times the music 
would swell to a wild, 
uncanny and overpow- 
ering war and then 
quickly die away in 
soft, melancholy sighs. 
At each Joud outburst 
the naive pair of dane- 
ing duellists were in- 
spired with a fresh ac- 
cess of fury. When the 


RECEPTION TENT AT A FASHIONABLE 


winds of heaven, and at the same moment we 
became aware of peculiar moanings and clash- 
ings in the distance. These sounds, at first very 
low, rapidly grew louder. Clearly, their source 
was approaching. We asked what they meant, 
and were informed that the sounds were those of 
a band accompanying a wedding procession. 
They were for going off to view the peculiar 
spectacle at close range, but an Arab haying of- 
fered to bring the procession past the shop in 
our honor, we resumed our seats. The music 
grew louder and louder, and soon a most note- 
worthy company appeared. At its head marched 
venerable trumpeters and flute players, who 
filled the air with shrill, discordant, ear-piere- 
ing tones, to the accompaniment of drums and 
tom-toms. The noise was frightful, and un- 
relieved by the faintest trace of melody. The 
‘‘musicians’’ were preceded by two half-grown 
lads, armed with long staves, who carried on a 
mock fight, consisting chiefly of awkward and 
grotesque lunges. They made a show of being in 
deadly earnest, and their actions evoked the 
wildest merriment in the crowd 

When the bakkal was reached the musicians 
stood aside a little, and we had a view of the 
bride, who walked under a bright-red, tinsel- 
spangled canopy, which was borne by four young 
men. Her attendants were closely veiled, and 
her own person, from the crown of the head 
to the soles of the feet, was completely concealed 
by a shapeless mass of garments and thick, col- 
ored wrappings. Her head was covered by a cap 
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first pair were exhaust- 
ed they were replaced 
by others. 

The remainder of the bridal procession con- 
sisted simply of the entire population of the vil- 
lage in a condition of tumultuous joy and unre- 
strained vivacity. The bridegroom, however, was 
nowhere to be seen. 

The young folks of Turra kept attracting our 
attention to the grotesque steps and leaps of the 
dancers. After awhile delicate allusions to ‘‘back- 
sheesh ’’? became apparent, and gradually devel- 
oped into a mighty and harmonious chorus. 
Then a bright idea came to us. We plunged 
our hands into the nut-sacks and scattered nuts 
by the handful among the children. 

The effect was wonderful. The boys forgot 
the mock fight and the wedding, and tumbled 
over cach other and fought noisily for the nuts. 
Flushed with success, we at once issued ‘‘a 
second and greatly enlarged edition,’”’? where- 
upon the musicians laid aside their instruments, 
and the bearers dropped the canopy, which fell 
on the bride like an extinguisher. The poor girl 
lost her equilibrium, and was not restored to the 
perpendicular until a plaintive whimper had re- 
-uled attention to her plight. ‘=—s 

The pleasant little episode of the nuts won us 
the confidence of the persons of rank who w 
in the shop with us. They clapped us on 
shoulder in a friendly way, and were prodig: 
complimentary words. 

When all the nuts had been secured the pro- 
cession re-formed and went on its way through 
the village, pausing before the houses of all the 
bride’s relatives. In the evening the bride was 
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conducted to the house 
of her husband, who 
had been the day be- 
fore subjected to the 
same highly exciting 


ceremony. 
The wedding of a 
Pacha’s daughter, 


which we witnessed on 
our return to Cairo, 
late that afternoon, of- 
fered a striking contrast 
to the rural and popu- 
lar scene at Turra. 
Wealth and pomp 
were the chief charae- 
teristics of this second 
festivity. At the head 
of the procession came 
the drummers with ket- 
tledrums of copper. They were mounted on 
camels, which were curiously marked and almost 
covered with circles of red and white. The har- 
ness and trappings were exceedingly costly, and 
brilliant with gold and mother-of-pearl. Each 
beast was led by a richly dressed footman. After 
the drummers came flute-players in great num- 
ber. Water carriers sprinkled the road and of- 
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fered a refreshing draught to the onlookers, and 
other attendants served sherbets. 

There were male dancers in feminine dress 
richly adorned with chains of gold and silver. 
They performed the danse dw ventre, and their 
grotesque motions gaye rise to uproarious laugh- 
ter. Then came a vast number of covered car- 
riages, from which viiled and curious ladies of 
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AN ARABIAN VILLAGE WEDDING, 


the harem and gayly dressed children looked and 
laughed. 

In such a wedding the bride either rides in a 
magnificent carriage or upon a wonderfully ca- 
parisoned camel, under a high, embroidered 
canopy. The procession traverses the principal 
streets, stopping at the houses of the relatives of 
the happy pair to deliver brief greetings in 
music. 

We were honored with a formal invitation to 
the evening reception. We found the bride- 
groom’s house besieged by a great throng of 
people. From cords stretched across the street 
hung glass lamps, costly circlets of crystal and 
countless bright-colored banners. 

A very large and handsome tent was erected 
in front of the house. Its many-colored canvas, 
richly embroidered with the finest Arabic de- 
signs, took on a magical glamour in the shim- 
mering lamplight. Within the tent were benches 
for the guests, who were seated in order of rank 
and relationship to the host. 

We, as foreigners, were conducted through the 
tent to an inner apartment of the house, where 
the dignitaries, pachas, beys and other aristo- 
The host po- 

He was al- 


cratic persons were assembled. 
litely thanked us for our presence. 
ready tired out, and soon relinquished the duties 
of hospitality to a lieutenant. 


Coffee and cigars were served, and, as each 
newcomer appeared, were again offered to all 
present. Cognac was also provided for the for- 
eign guests, but it was not, of course, offered to 
the true believers. 

In the conyersation the bride was not men- 
tioned, and it would be deemed a mark of rude- 
ness and ill-breeding to inquire about her or any 
woman of the family. 

We saw no women, native or European. 
The ladies who were invited were conducted 
to another part of the house, where they were 
received by the bride, un: viled and ablaze with 
jewels, which hung in ropes from all parts of her 
dress. 

An hour or two after our arrival the male 
guests sat down to the wedding supper, which 
was served by awkward hands and in most ir- 
regular fashion—the salad with the soup, the 
dessert before the roast and the vegetables last of 
all. The Europeans were provided with knives 
and forks, while the viands served to the natives 
were cut into small picees, which could be put 
into the mouth with the fingers. Wine was 
served at this banquet, and every glass promptly 
refilled whenever it became empty. 

The festivities were continued for a long time, 
and dawn was near when the last guest took his 
leave. 
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JIMMIE AND BEATRICE IN GIANT-TOWN. 


By HELEN 


Two CHILDREN were playing out of doors one 
summer afternoon. They had no other play- 
mates, for most of the children in the neighbor- 
hood had the measles. But Jimmie and Bea- 
trice had had theirs in the spring and were well 
again, so now they were rather dull. 

““Oh, dear!’ said Beatrice. ‘‘I wish we 
could think of something to do !”’ 

‘‘Let?s go into the woods,’”’ said Jimmie. 
“ Way in.” 

The woods were on the other side of the road 
and a meadow, and looked thick and_ black. 
The children had never been further than the 


edge. 
‘“Mother said it was dangerous,’’ said Bea- 
trice. 


‘*Oh, that was a long time ago; before we 
had the measles. 
seven, and there is no danger. 
lion we can climb up a tree. 


Now I’m eight, and you're 
If we meet a 


Come along.”’ 


“(TF WE MEET A LION WE CAN CLIMB UP A TREE. 


F. LOVEDE: 


Beatrice was a little afraid still, but she did 
not like to say so, so she followed her brother. 

But it was not lions that made the woods dan- 
gerous. When one first went in it was not very 
thick, and the trees were mostly small ; but fur- 
ther on they were larger and larger; until, if 
one walked several miles he found himself sur- 
rounded by big trees like those wonderful ones 
in California. To the people who lived beyond 
them they seemed only ordinary trees, for this 
was the country of the giants. 

These giants were not cannibals, and did not 
intend to be anything but kind to their little 
human neighbors ; but if they visited them they 
were so apt to step on men and women with- 
out thinking, or to sit down on the roofs of 
houses and break them in, or to put babies in 
their pockets for safe keeping and forget to give 
them back, that they had been requested to stay 
in their own country, and had agreed. They 
themselves had planted this thick fringe 
of woods which was never crossed from 
either side. But all this happened long 
before these children were born, and 
they knew nothing of it. 

They walked all the way through 
the forest, and when they came out 
from among the big trees and had 
grown tired of wondering at them, they 
found themselves in what they sup- 
posed was a field of grain, but which 
was really a lawn with short grass, and 
in the distance they could see a neat 
little cottage about as big as a castle. 

A young man-giant was walking 
about the lawn and caught sight of 
them. 

‘Oh, Cousin May,’’ he shouted, 
“come and look! Isn’t this funny ?”” 

May, who was a girl-giant, came run- 
ning up, and found Dick with Jimmie 
and Beatrice in his hands. 

‘“Why, what funny little creatures !’’ 
she said, touching them gingerly. 
“*They won’t bite, will they?” 

‘¢Oh, no, they’re quite tame. They 
are little human children. _Didn’t you 
ever see them? I know a young lady 
that has one for a pet.” 

“Well, let’s take them home. Put 
2 them in your pocket. I haven’t one.”’ 
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*€So JIMMIE WAS CONFINED IN AN EMPTY DOG-HOUSE.’’ 


So Dick carried them up to the house, one in 
each pocket. They cried very hard and called 
for mamma, and begged to be let go, but. their 
captors did not understand them. 

““What funny little squeaks, as if they were 
trying to talk !’’ said May. 

“« They’ re frightened,”’ said Dick, ‘‘ but if you 
treat them kindly, they will get over it. I be- 
lieve they do learn to talk.”’ 

The giants’ voices sounded like thunder to the 
children, but they could not understand them. 

When they arrived at the house, Jimmie and 
Beatrice were set upon the table, and all the 
giant family gathered around to look at them. 

“Oh, how funny !”’ ‘‘ Did vou ever!’ ‘See 
their little fingers !’ ‘‘ And their teeth !’’ ‘‘ Hear 
the one sneeze! Isn’t it killing?’ ‘* What will 
you do with them ?” 

“Td like to have this one stuffed for my 
hat,”? said May. ‘I think this little golden 
crest, or hair—what would you call it?—is so 
pretty! And it would be quite new and styl- 
ish !”’ 

She stood Beatrice on the brim of her hat, in 
front of a forest of rose bushes, and the poor 
child gave a ery of terror. 

“No, May, you shan’t be so cruel as to kill 
either of them,’’ said her mother. ‘‘If you 
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choose to keep them for pets and be 
kind to them, that’s another thing.” 

““Well,’’ said May, feeling a little 
ashamed, ‘‘T will keep it in the old 
parrot cage, and perhaps it will. learn 
to sing or talk. Don’t you want the 
other, Dick ?”’ 

““Yes, if you don’t care for beth. I 
will get a collar for him, and teach him 
to do tricks.’’ ‘ 

So Dick carried Jimmie away in his 
pocket. 

“T don’t think you ought even to 
keep them for pets,’ said a young 
giantess named Flora, who belonged 
to a P. C. A. society. ‘You ought to 
let them go. Perhaps their mother is 
looking for them now.”’ 

““Hfow tiresome you are, Flora! I 
don’t believe it. She probably has 
others, and it isn’t likely she knows 
how to count.” 

So Beatrice was placed in the bird- 
rage by the window, and everybody 
brought her something to eat, to find 
out what she fed on. The youngest 
child wanted to bring worms, but his 
mother wouldn’t let him. They found 
that she liked cake and strawberries, and while 
she was eating them they looked on, exclaiming 
how pretty she was. 

Beatrice was rather a vain little girl, and now 
that she was not afraid of being killed, she began 
to think that these were nice people to live with. 
It is pleasant to be fed on cake and strawberries 
and have someone always admiring you. 

‘*T wonder if it can sing,’’ they said so often, 
that Beatrice thought she would show them. She 
knew a number of songs, and one of them was a 
little French song about dancing over a bridge. 
She sang this, dancing and making a funny little 
courtesy at the end. 

You neyer saw anything so delighted as the 
whole giant family were. 

““Tsn’t it too sweet?’ “Isn’t it cute?” they 
said. 

If there were any danger of being killed now it 
was from kindness. Beatrice had more cake than 
she could eat, and visitors were brought to look 
at her and hear her sing. May made her a little 
pink silk dress instead of the calico one in which 
she had been found, and Flora strung some tiny 
This was very heayy 
and hurt her shoulders, but she was such a little 
peacock about fine clothes that she did not take 


it off. 


gold beads for a necklace. 


} 
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“6 SHE SANG THIS, DANCING AND MAKING A FUNNY COURTESY AT THE END,”’ 


All this lasted a week or two, and then May 
began to get tired of her new pet. She forgot to 
feed her regularly. Sometimes she would look 
into the cage and say, ‘‘Oh, there’s enough cake 
and a whole strawberry left from yesterday.”’ 
But the strawberry might be spoiled, and the 
cake was stale so that it choked Beatrice, and 
then she had no water to drink. She felt very 
hungry and miserable, and cried loudly and 
begged to be taken home; but they only said, 
“Don’t make such a noise,’’ and covered up the 
cage so that it was as dark as night, and Beatrice 
had to go to sleep for want of something else 
to do. 

Once they were away a whole day till late in 
the evening, and Beatrice was alone in the house. 
They left her plenty of cake and about two gal- 
lons of milk and water with sugar in it; but she 
was very lonely and frightened. The cage stood 
in the window, and the sun shone in so hot that 
it gave her a headache. In the afternoon a thun- 
derstorm came up, and she was drenched. The 
cage was full of water so that she had to wade 
about. Then, after it stopped, a still more dread- 
ful thing happened. A lion got into the room 
and climbed up to look at her. Fortunately the 
cage was large and strong, and though he clam- 
bered all over it and thrust his paws through 
the bars, she kept out of his reach; but she 
was almost crazy with terror, and screamed and 
cried most piteously. 

Flora came in first, and she pulled off the lion 
and scatted it out-of the room. Then she took 
poor Beatrice out of the cage and went down to 
the kitchen fire, where she warmed and dried 


carried away in Dick’s pocket. 


her and cuddled her in her lap till the child got 
over her fright. 

‘“May,’’ said Flora, ‘‘it?’s a shame for you to 
treat this poor little thing so. It was soaking 
wet from the rain, and the kitten had got at it. 
You ought to have hung the cage up.” 

‘Yes, I suppose so; but I was in a hurry.” ~ 

‘And you know you very often don’t feed it.” 

May was really sorry, and said she would do 
differently ; and for awhile Beatrice fared better. 

As for Jimmie, you will remember that he 
When | 
reached home Dick found a dog collar 
was too large for Jimmie’s neck, so it 
ened around his waist, and a chain was fi 
to it to lead him by. : 

But Dick soon grew tired of him, and t 
little brothers they might have him to pla 

These little giants were very rough wi 
mie. The one they called the baby (ba 
deed! about twice as big as Jimmie’s 
used to carry him around by one leg 
head hanging down, which is very painful. 
day they got into a great quarrel about h 
baby wanted to throw him into the water- 
see if he could swim, at the same time 
brother wished to set him on the kitten 
he would worry her as the puppy did. 

‘‘He’s mine!’’ screamed the baby 
Jimmie fast by the legs. 5 

‘‘No more than mine,” said the other 
giant, seizing him by the head and shoulde 

Poor Jimmie was in danger of being torn to 
pieces in the tug of war, until he managed to 
bite one of his tormentors, who instantly set up 
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a scream, echoed by his brother. At this their 
mother came running out, slapped them both, 
took Jimmie from them and threw him down. 
Fortunately he fell on the grass, but he was a 
good deal hurt. 

**T)ick,’’? said the giantess to her eldest son, 
“we can’t keep that horrid little creature if it is 
going to bite. You must drown it.”’ 

‘Oh, I don’t want to do that,’’ said Dick. 
“Tt is such a curiosity. I will keep it shut up.”’ 

So Jimmie was confined in an empty dog- 
house. He was glad to be out of the baby’s 
reach, and as he was fed regularly he did not 
suffer ; but it was a very monotonous life. 

One evening there was a lecture in the giant 
village on ‘‘The Treatment of Pets,’’ by an of- 
ficer of the S. P. C..A. 

“*T include human beings among animals,’’ 
the lecturer said. ‘‘I think we giants are often 
unkind to them without meaning to be. I have 
known them to be kept as pets and then neg- 
lected. No one should keep any pet unless he 
knows how to make it happy, and is willing to 
take the trouble to do it.”’ 

Zarly next morning May walked across the 
grounds to the edge of the wood, carrying the 
cage with Beatrice in it. There she met her 
cousin, who was leading Jimmie, running on all 
fours, by the chain and collar. 
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“Why, Dick, are you out for a walk?” 
‘“Not exactly,’ said Dick, blushing. ‘‘ You 


see I decided after last night that I oughtn’t to 
keep this thing; so I brought it here where we 
found it to let it loose” 

“That’s just what I thought about mine,’’ 
said May. ‘‘I won’t have another until I find 
out exactly how to take care of it and have more 
time. Let’s let them go together.”’ 

She stood the cage on the ground and opened 
the door, and Beatrice, delighted, ran out. At 
the same moment Dick loosened the chain, and 
Jimmie jumped to his feet. 

‘* Hello, Trixy,’’ he said, ‘‘are you here?’ 

“Oh, Jimmie,’’ said Beatrice, ‘Show awful 
glad I am to see you again !’’ 

Her brother caught her by the hand. 

“‘Let’s run,’”’ he said, ‘‘ before they change 
their minds.”’ 

The children darted around the nearest great 
tree and were lost to sight. Then, without stop- 
ping to take breath, they flew like wild creatures 
along the forest path for a mile and more. Then 
they fell into a walk, and trudged along for an 
hour, the trees growing smaller until the children 
could see their tops and between them the sky ; 
and at last they came where they saw the road 
and the meadow, and in the distance beyond 
them their own home. 
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GERALD’S 


By HORATIO 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


ERALD paid little attention 
to the caution that had 
been givenhim. He looked 
upon it as given more in 
jest than in earnest. But 
had he known that the 
conversation had been lis- 

tened to by a stranger whose outward appearance 

suggested the tramp or desperado he would have 
felt a degree of apprehension. This man had 
been staying in the village for a couple of days ; 
he had been one of the loungers at the store, 
and had listened to all the gossip that was in 
circulation. Among other things he had heard 
about the attempt at robbery in which Thomas 

Nixon came near being a victim, and had lis- 

tened with interest to speculations about the 

money kept on hand by the old man. 

When he heard the conversation between 
Gerald and the storekeeper he understood that 
the boy was about to carry a large sum in gold 
coins to the bank in Fairfield. Now, Saul Grid- 
ley was in a penniless condition. He was very 
much in want of money, and by no means scru- 
pulous as to the method of filling his depleted 
pocket-book. He had served time in more than 
one prison, and had no character to lose. It is 
not strange, therefore, that he considered the 
present opportunity a good one for placing his 
finances in a satisfactory condition. Issuing 


bonds—a method recently made popular—was 
impracticable. He speedily formed his plans, 


and set out at a quick pace en route for Fair- 
field. 

Gerald was detained for half an hour, partly 
from the necessity of going back to the Nixon 
home to obtain the gold. There, too, he found 
something to do for the old man. He lifted the 
tin box into the wagon and started away. 

When he had gone two miles on the way he 
began to think oyer the caution which had been 
given him by Joe Loche. The road, he saw, was 
a lonely one. It was uneven, and not across the 


level prairie, for Montana, as its name indicates, 
is a hilly State. 

“Tt would be quite possible for me to be rob- 
hed if I should meet a highwayman,”’ he re- 
‘‘T am only a boy, and, hampered as I 


flected. 
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am by the care of a team, I should be unable to 
make resistance. What shall I do to insure 
safety ?” 

Gerald began to doubt the expediency of car- 
rying the gold in the tin box, as in the recent 
attempt at robbery it had become generally 
known that Mr. Nixon used the box as a recep- 
tacle for his treasure. Anyone seeing it in the 
wagon would at once conjecture its contents. 
However, this matter could be set right with 
little trouble. 

Montana, unlike most Western States, is rocky, 
and there were plenty of rocks and small stones 
near at hand. This gave Gerald an idea. He 
halted his horse, and began to stuff the gold 
coins into his pockets. Then he got out of the 
team and collected an equal bulk of small stones. 
These he put into the tin box, and then locked 
it with a small key, with which Mr. Nixon sup- 
plied him. The stones rattled as the team made 
its way over the rough road. 

‘“T don’t suppose it was necessary,’’ said Ger- 
ald to himself. ‘Still, it is well to be on the safe 
side.” 

He drove a mile further. In the three miles he 
had met but one team, for the road was an unfre- 
quented one, for Montana was only sparsely set- 
tled, and the towns are far apart. Gerald began 
to think he should not meet anyone during the 
whole distance. This would, of course be satis- 
factory, and would spare him all anxiety. If he 
met anyone after his errand was completed, and 
the money safely stored in the Fairfield bank, it 
would not matter. : 

It was fortunate that Gerald made the transfer, 
for in less than half a mile he was stopped by the 
man who had overheard the conversation between 
him and Joe Loche. 

‘“Can’t you give a poor fellow a lift, young- 
ster?’ asked the tramp. 

Gerald hesitated. He noted the appearance of 
the man, and felt that it might not be safe to re- 
fuse outright. 

‘‘Where do you want to go?” 

‘“\ mile or two,’’ answered the tramp, with a 
leer. 

Gerald considered whether it would be safe to 
lash the horse and attempt to get away from his 


? 


troublesome acquaintance, but 
it did not seem to be practica- 
ble. Yet to take him as a 
passenger, with so valuable a 
treasure on board, was cer- 
tainly hazardous. If he had 
been sure that the tramp was 
not armed, he might have at- 
tempted flight ; but of this he 
could not be sure. 

““T will give you a lift for 
a mile or so,’’ he said. 

With a smile the tramp 
clambered in and took a seat 
beside him. He stretched out 
his legs with a look of satis- 
faction. 

“And where might you be 
going, youngster?’ he asked 
Gerald. 

‘*T am going to Fairfield.”’ 

*“On business ?’’ 

““Well, there is a small 
matter of business I have to 
attend to.”’ 

“Where do you live ?”’ 

**T am living at present in Campville.”’ 

“This is Joe Loche’s team, isn’t it?” 

mad Yes. ? 

““You don’t live with him, do you?” 

ce No.”’ 

“With whom, then ?’’ 

*‘With an old man near the store.”’ 

“Old man Nixon ?”’ 

*“'Yes,’’ answered Gerald, reluctantly. 

‘‘Humph ! that’s the man that came near get- 
ting robbed yesterday ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’? answered Gerald, uneasily. 

“Lemme see. He kept a lot of gold pieces in 
the house.”’ 

““You seem to know all about it.”’ 

“Yes; IT heard. He kept them in a tin box 
—very much like that,’’ and the tramp indicated 
the box in the wagon. 

“¢ Well, suppose he did ?”’ said Gerald, eyeing 
his companion closely. 

The tramp laughed. 

“Only that you’ve got the box in this here 
wagon, and the gold, too.”’ 

** Now for it!’ thought Gerald. 
is near at hand !’’ 

*“You might be mistaken,’’ he answered, try- 
ing not to show the excitement he felt. 

“‘ And then again I mightn’t. You're taking 
the gold to the bank in Fairfield.”’ 

‘Who told you so?’ 
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““IN HIS ANGER HE KICKED THE TIN BOX FURIOUSLY.’’ 


‘“Ah, the cat’s out of the bag!’’ said the 
tramp, triumphantly. 

‘“Well,’’ said Gerald, with apparent frankness, 
“as you seem to know I may as well own up 
that you are right. JI am glad to have you with 
me, as some one might try to rob me, and I can 
rely on your assistance.”’ 

The tramp laughed long and loud. 

‘Oh, yes,’’ he replied, ‘‘ you can depend on 
me. I won’t let anyone else have the money.” 

“Thank you! I feel safe now.” 

The tramp laughed again. To him it seemed 
like a delicious joke. A 

He did not seem to be in a hurry to possess 
himself of the booty, as he felt sure he could 
have it at any time. It was a good joke that 
Gerald seemed quite unsuspicious of his inten- 
tions. 

‘““How much gold might there be in the 
box ?”? he asked. 

‘‘Not far from a thousand dollars,’’ said Ger- 
ald, frankly. 

The tramp smacked his lips. 
before bagged so much booty. 
like a big stroke of luck. 


He had never 
It really seemed 
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‘CA thousand dollars !’”’ he repeated. “That's 
a big sum !”’ 

“Yes, it is a large sum, as you say.”’ 

‘‘Suppose you and I divide it. That?’ll be 
five hundred apiece.”’ 

““T see you are joking,’’ said Gerald. 
isn’t ours. It belongs to Mr. Nixon.”’ 

‘‘He’s an old man. He don’t need it. 
sides, he has plenty more.”’ 

‘« fas he really ?’”’ asked Gerald, innocently. 

““To be sure! Everybody knows that the old 
man is a miser. Why, I’ve no doubt he is worth 
ten thousand dollars.”’ 

‘Nor have I any doubt,”’ said Gerald to him- 
self. ‘‘ But, of course, that is none of our busi- 
ness.”’ 

‘“Look here, youngster ; 
simple as they make’em.”’ 
“Why ?”’ asked Gerald, in affected surprise. 

“You can’t see that I am a bad man, and 
have made up my mind to have that gold.”’ 

‘“You don’t really mean it? You are trying 
to frighten me.”’ 

‘“No more nonsense! Stop the horse, and 
Tl relieve you of the box.” 

‘*But what will Mr. Nixon say ?”’ 

“Tell him it was taken from you.” 

“Oh, this is terrible! Won’t you take ten 
dollars and let me go ?”’ 

‘“No; I must have the whole. 
horse, I say !’’ 

With an appearance of great reluctance Gerald 
obeyed directions and halted the horse. 

The tramp descended from the wagon. 

“¢Now hand me the box,”’ he said. 

Gerald allowed him to take out the box. Then 
he whipped up the horse, leaving the tramp, as 
he supposed, master of the situation. 

He laughed as he saw Gerald driving off. 

‘‘The boy is pretty well scared,” he said to 
himself. 
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you seem to be as 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
SAUL GRIDLEY SEEKS REVENGE. 


Tue tramp was only amused by Gerald’s pre- 
cipitate flight. There was no object in pursuing 
him, as he had obtained what he sought—the 
box of gold coins. He was ina hurry to open 
it, and realized his good fortune. He felt that 
Fortune had been kind to him. When once the 
gold was transferred to his pockets, he would 
leave the neighborhood, as he knew very well 
that by the miners’ code the robbery would be 
punished with death. 

There was an obstacle, however, to his realiz- 
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ing the fruits of victory. 
locked. 


ame in a tone of annoyan 
However, that was not a serious 


would answer his purpose. 
carried the box, he heard from ti 
rattling of the coins as he interpr 


stones with which Gerald ha 
place. However, it was only prol 
ticipation, and anticipation is -aly 
He laughed to himself as he thous 
arriving at the bank without th 
edly it was the richest joke of the s 

At last he found a stone Ba 


the box. There was only s ch 

box flew open, and with a smile of g 

pation the thief looked into it. 
I will not stain my pages with 


from him. The cup of success 
his lips just as he was ready to. 
The result of his enterprise was ily a it 
gravel stones ! ry 

‘“The boy has made a fool o | 
bitterly. ‘‘ But where is the gol 

It did not take him long to 
of the trick that Gerald had pl 
He gnashed his teeth with rage whe 
of Gerald riding away with the 
pocket, or elsewhere secreted in th 

‘Pd like to choke the kid !” 
tween his set teeth. 

He understood now why Gera 
away so rapidly. If there had b 
est chance of overtaking him, he wou ld 
out in pursuit. But by this tim 
near a mile away, and it would h 
ish for him to entertain such a thou; 

In his anger he kicked the tin box f 
and, not content with that, he picked 
flung it as far as he was able. He ar 
himself Gerald entering the bank and dep Teg 
the gold—his gold, as he regarded it—and enter- 
taining the bank officials with an account of the 
way in which he had fooled the robber. If only 
he could be revenged upon Gerald, that would 
be a satisfaction though the gold coins were lost. 

Meanwhile Gerald kept on his way till he 
reached the bank. He introduced himself to the 
receiving teller as representing Mr. Nixon, and 
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began to draw out the gold coins from his 
pocket. 

‘You seem loaded down with gold,” said the 
teller. ‘Why didn’t you bring the gold in a 
box or bag!’ 

“‘T started with it in a box, but put it in my 
pockets for security.’’ 

*“You thought that more secure ?”’ 


“Yes, sir. But for my doing so I should 
have been robbed.”’ 

‘* How is that ?”’ 

Gerald explained the encounter with the 
tramp. 

“IT see you are smart,”’ said the teller, approy- 
ingly. ‘‘The thief will probably be considerably 
disappointed when he opens the box.” 
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‘“T should like to have been present and wit- 
nessed his surprise,’’ said Gerald, laughing. 

‘Are, you not afraid he will waylay you on 
your way back, and try to get revenge ?”’ 

Gerald looked thoughtful. He realized the 
danger. 

‘“What would you advise me to do?’ he 
asked. 

“Pl tell you. 

“*Tn an hour.”’ 

“Would you object to a companion ?” 

‘No. Ishould be glad of company.”’ 

“Then it can be arranged. My brother-in- 
law wants to go to Campyille. He is a strong, 
robust man, who is six feet in height, and 
would tip the scales at two hundred. If you 
have him with you I think your dishonest friend 
won’t be in any hurry to attack you.”’ 

Gerald listened to these words with satisfac- 
tion. He knew that the highwayman was more 
than a match for him in physical strength, and 
might inflict wpon him a serious injury. The 
plan proposed would insure his safety. 

It chanced at this moment the person referred 
to entered the bank. 

“‘Louis,’’ said the receiving teller, ‘‘ here is a 
young man who offers to give you a ride to 
Campville.”’ 

‘‘T shall consider it quite a favor.’’ 

*T ought to warn you that he may be stopped 
by a highwayman. If you feel nervous % 

‘‘Tf there is only one person, I think we can 
manage him, Mr. ne, 

‘* Lane—Gerald Lane. Mr. Lane, here is my 
brother-in-law, Louis Bean.”’ 

Gerald shook hands with his new acquaint- 
ance, and gaye a brief account of his encounter 
with the tramp on his way over. 

“We will give him a warm reception if he 
undertakes to attack us, Mr. Lane. You played 
a neat trick on him. So you represent Mr. 
Nixon ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir. I shall remain with him fora time.”’ 

‘¢ Have you known him long?” 

‘‘T was sent out by a friend in the East, to 
whom he wrote, explaining his need of help.”’ 

‘*T suppose the old man is rich ?”’ 

‘“ At any rate, he has money enough to sup- 
port himself in comfort.’’ 

‘‘He hasn’t enjoyed much of that for some 


How soon do you start?” 
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years. J remember his cabin at Campville. It 
wasn’t fit for anyone to live in.” 

‘*T induced him to moye into the house form- 
erly occupied by Jim. Morris.’’ 

‘““Was he willing to move? Didn’t he mind 
the expense ?”’ 

““Mr. Nixon is not a mean man. He lived 
poorly because he had not energy enough to 
make other arrangements. He lets me spend 
whatever I like for him.” 

‘“He is fortunate in haying someone to look 
after him. When do you want to start ?”’ 

‘“ As soon as I have got some dinner. Is there 
a restaurant or hotel in the town ?”’ 

‘“No, but I will take you round to my house. 
Mrs. Bean will be glad to give you a dinner.”’ 

Half an hour later Gerald and his new friend 
set out for Campville. 

“Tf your friend of the morning stops you,”’ 
said Louis Bean, ‘‘it will be at a point about 
four miles distant. When we approach the 
place I will get out and conceal myself, to give 
him a chance to show what he intends to do. I 
will see that he does no harm. We will haye 
another joke at his expense !”’ 

This proposal suited Gerald, who had no objec- 
tion to.a second discomfiture of the ruffian from 
whom he had already had one narrow escape. 

At the point indicated by his companion, 
Louis Bean got out of the wagon and hid him- 
self behind a clump of trees. 

‘‘Perhaps he may have seen me,”’ he said. 
‘“Tf so we shall have no fun. We shall soon 
find out.”’ 

Gerald rode on slowly. 

‘‘When matters are near the danger line,’’ 
said Bean, ‘‘ blow this whistle.”’ 

Gerald drove on slowly, hoping that the ruffian 
would appear. He had a sense of humor which 
would be gratified by the opportunity to turn 
the tables on him. 

Saul Gridley’s anger had not cooled in the 
three hours since he saw Gerald riding off, after 
serving him a trick which humiliated him the 
more because he felt that he had been worsted 
by a mere boy. He resolved to punish him for 
the trick, and felt sure that he would have a 
chance to do it. There was but one road by 
which Gerald could return from Fairfield—the 
same road by which he went. 


( To be continued. ) 
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“HOW LISA LOVED THE KING.” 


Mr. E. Blair Leighton has chosen for one of his ro- 
mantic compositions an incident from one of the 
rich tales with which -Boccaccio’s ‘‘ Decameron ”’ 
abounds. We present a reproduction of it in this 
number, on page 584. The story, briefly told, is as 
follows: Lisa, the daughter of a rich apothecary in 
Palermo, sees King Pietro, the lord of the island, in 
the street one day and straightway falls madly in love 
with him. Her passion is naturally hopeless, and soon 
sends her into a decline. In spite of all that her fa- 
ther and mother can do, she is like to die; so, being 
determined that before her death the king shall know of 
her affection, she requests his favorite musician, Mi- 
naccio d’ Arezzo, to come and sing to her. After listen- 
ing to his songs, she tells him privately of the cause 
of her illness. Minaccio promises to help her, and, on 
his return to the king, sings him a new ballad, setting 
forth Lisa’s hopeless love. The king is interested, and 
inquires of Minaccio how he came by it. Minaccio 
tells him the whole story, and the good-natured king 
goes to see Lisa; which kindness affects her so much 
that she is soon as well as ever. Whereupon the 
king gives her in marriage to a young gentleman of 
sus court, and bestows a dowry upon her. 


“THERE'S RUE FOR YOU.” 


Ophelia—‘‘ There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance. 
. and there is pansies, that’s for thoughts.” 
—‘‘ Hamlet,’’ Act IV., Scene V. 


We reproduce on page 529 an admirably conceived 
painting by a woman, Miss Henrietta Rae. It illustrates 
an incident in the fourth act of Shakespeare’s perhaps 
best known play. Laertes, son to the dead Polonius, 
has returned in haste from France to seek vengeance 
for his father’s death, and, supported by the people, 
who shout to make him king, has burst impetuously 
in to interrogate King Claudius and the Queen, Ham- 
let’?’s mother. His Danish followers remain on the 
threshold. During a stormy discussion with the royal 
pair, there is a commotion without, and there enters 
Ophelia, sister to Laertes, crazed by the love of Ham- 
let and the death of her father. She is crowned with 
wildflowers, and bears others in the skirt of her flow- 
ing gown, and she strews them about her as she gives 
utterance to her sad lines, interspersed with mad 
snatches of song. It is this scene which the artist has 
so charmingly depicted. Ophelia continues: ‘‘ There’s 
fennel for you and columbines; there’s rue for you; 
and here’s some for me—we may call it herb-grace 0’ 


Sundays. 


Oh, you must wear your rue with a differ- 
ence. There’s a daisy. I would give you some violets, 
but they withered all when my father died——”’ After 
a few more passages she makes her exit, and the news 
is shortly brought to the king and her brother that 
she has been drowned while striving to hang a gar- 
land of weeds upon a willow. 


“THE VIRGIN’S OFFERING,” 


The reproduction of the painting by Antoine Fabrés, 
given on page 527 of this number, is an excellent 
example of its school. For those to whom an exhu- 
berance of details appeals, it should be particularly 
satisfactory, for it is a perfect mine of that commod- 
ity, while still preserving a remarkable quality of 
simplicity in tone. The story is well told, and the 
varying problems of expression are not difficult to 
solve. There is an added comfort, too, in the fact that 
in the event of a false solution, no one is hurt. A 
picture has this characteristic in common with de- 
scriptive or programme music: so long as you are 
yourself satisfied with your translation of it, all is well, 
and the purpose of the composition performed. 

Therefore, the present incumbent modestly offers 
his reading of the composition before us. The early 
Church of Rome was more wont to barter its prayers than 
to make of them a gratis offering, and at the period 
here depicted, the early part or middle of the sixteenth 
century, it also drove quite a thriving business in the 
sale of what it called ‘“‘ indulgences,’”’ or licenses for a 
temporary straying from the straight and narrow path. 
The more extensive the proposed excursion, the heay- 
ier the tax. The cowled and beaded and rope-bound 
mediators between erring humanity and divine wrath 
were also prepared to furnish immunity—for a reasona- 
ble consideration—for such aberrations as had not been 
duly provided for in advance. Therefore we have a 
widely varying list of motives—from which the observer 
can choose according to his temperament—which might 
impel liberality on the part of poor humanity toward 
the ecclesiast. So, for prayers or for praises, for sin 
or for sorrow, for indulgences or for masses, they make 
their offering to the Church. The Church purses up 
its mouth in an effort to dissimulate its satisfaction, 
but the gloating eyes, but half masked behind the 
ponderous spectacles, allow us a clear view of the 
truth. Poor humanity, meanwhile, is perhaps holding 
forth on the value of the gift, telling of the fair and 
illustrious necks it has graced, while the feminine rep- 
resentative is taking a regretful last look at her best. 
necklace, or is wrapped in religious fervor; as I said, 
just as you please to read it. 
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fault to sleep at his own door. 
* * * 
Crowd one good action so close to another that there 


may not be the least empty space between them. 
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An English gentleman who has been touring in this 
country for several months was recently asked what 
trait in the average native American in society and 
business had most impressed him, and he promptly 
answered, ‘‘ Gracious politeness without condescension 
on the one hand, or on the other any suspicion of 
fawning.”’ All will agree to the accurracy of his ob- 
servation, and to his skill in the epigrammatic. Surely 
the birthright of American self-respect when fitly worn 
ennobles the humblest citizen. 

* * * 

The much-used word ‘boudoir’? really means a 
sulkery. Itis derived from the French verb bouderie, 
meaning to sulk. Thackeray had a room in his house, 
upon the door of which was the sign, ‘‘ My Sulkery.”’ 
Whenever the door was locked he was never to be dis- 
turbed. While it is bad form to sulk in the presence 
of the family, or of company, it is not in solitude. 
There are oftentimes and occasions when one ought 
to sulk with himself, or herself, as a sort of penance. 
Clearly Hamlet sulked when he uttered his famous 
soliloquy. 

* * * 2 

Word comes from the Riviera of this Union—the 
Florida coast—that the favorite mocking bird of its 
clime and the disfavored alligator are in danger of be- 
coming extinct, like the dodo and mastodon, and 
therein to keep company with the bison, who is chiefly 
represented now in captivity at one of the suburban 
parks of New York City. Word also comes from Asia 
and Africa that there is danger of the elephant sharing 
the fate of the bison. And the question is worth de- 
bating whether there will be for our next second gen- 
eration as good & specimen of the animal kingdom as 
were seen in the first known menagerie as controlled 
by Noah. 

* * * 

Throughout many Northern regions readers of the 
PorutarR Montniy have found themselves in company 
with a heroine of Tennyson, whose “‘ heart was a-weary, 
waiting forthe May.’’ For in so many of those regions 
“winter had been lingering and apparently ready to 
chill the lap of May,’’ according to a poetic suggestion 
of Oliver Goldsmith. But, chills to the contrary, early 
vegetables from Bermuda, strawberries from Florida, 
shad from Northern rivers, and Spanish mackerel and 
pompano from Southern waters, make the resident of 
Northern cities forget cold March winds, disappointing 
April showers, and the absence of oysters excluded by 
the absence of the letter R in the spelling of May. 
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The conundrum as to when one century ends and a 


new one begins still holds puzzling claim. The query 
calls for an arbitrary solution, and is not a mere matter 
of arithmetic—as arbitrary as the fact that a year em- 
braces 365 days, although arbitrary fifty-two weeks, 
consisting of seven days each, make only 364 days. At 
sea when eight bells are struck, and the clock hour is 
announced in accordance, the order of the superior 
officer who hears the announcement is ‘‘Make it 
so.”’ Now, although the hundred years of the first 
Christian century did not fully expire until December 
31st, A.D. 100, and, mathematically, the first century 
then ended, and the second century began to run from 
the Ist day of January, A.D. 201, yet the first day of 
the year 200 was always spoken of as within the second 
century, although only ninety-nine years of a century 
of a hundred years had then ended. It was a case of 
“make it so.”’ If the second century began only with 
New’s Year’s Day, A.D. 201, then the day A.D. 200 was 
still in the first century, for a hundred years were not 
then completed, and the year 1900 was still in the 
eighteenth century. Arbitrarily, therefore, when the 
31st day of December, 1899, ends, the nineteenth cen- 
tury ends, and on New Year’s Day, 1900, the twentieth 
century begins, and wishes can then be in order not 
only for a Happy New Year, but for a happy century 
to the babe born on the first day of the year. The co- 
nundrum must not be looked at mathematically, but by 
the light of tradition and historical arbitrary custom. 
Epigrammatic style in a sermon is exceptional. Re- 
cently two New York clergymen on the same Sunday 
illustrated the exceptions. The Rey. Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott— successor to Henry Ward Beecher—mitigated 
much of the wrath of those who do not agree with 
his view about the story of Jonah and the whale, as 
being legendary by these epigrammatic sentences : 
““No ambition can take the place of love. The man or 
woman who has a fine house, elegant equipages and 
not love is to be pitied. The man or woman who has 
no equipage but a baby carriage, whose books are the 
daily press, whose clothes are twice turned, but in 
whose heart is love, needs pity from no one.’ At 
probably the same moment of time the Rey. Dr. Ry- 
lance—formerly an English vicar, and now rector of 
the famous old-time Church of St. Mark’s, from the 
burial yard of which twenty years ago was stolen 
the remains of A. T, Stewart—was uttering these addi- 
tional epigrams: ‘“‘The growth of the newspaper has 
been marvelous. It refreshes the mind. It interests 
the people and keeps them in touch with their fellow 
men all over the world. The newspaper does more 
toward the maintenance of the prerogative of citizen- 
ship than any other instrumentality. It investigates 
science ; it directs charity ; it is the best auxiliary to 
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the courts of law. Wrongdoers stand more in fear of 
the newspaper than of all the anathemas of the 
churches.’’? The reverend gentleman might have truth- 
fully classed with the newspaper the magazine—the 
growth of which during the last half century has been 
equally marvelous. : 

It will soon be in orderas this century closes to 
give the nineteenth a name ; to accompany other cen- 
turies named as the Crusade Century, the Dark Cen- 
tury, the Century of Reformation and of Printing and 
the Military Century. The Portfolio suggests that the 
nineteenth shall be known as the Century of Inyen- 
tion. For between the times of Presidents Washington 
and McKinley have been invented the steamboat and 
locomotive, the cotton gin, the friction match, the 
illuminations by gas and electricity, the telegraph and 
cable, the daguerreotype and photograph, the sewing 
machine, the telephone and the mowing and reaping 
machines, which are leading inventions among a hun- 
dred other valuable ones, three-fourths of which are 
of American origin. 

* * 

In the closing years of the twenties, sympathy for 
Greece as against Turkey, and for one of the South 
American countries as against Spain, was being excited 
in Congress and among the entire American people. 
History at these closing years of the century seems to 
be in respect to such Congressional and popular inter- 
est repeating itself, with fresh sympathy and concern 
for Greece, as well as for Cuba against the same old 
Spaniard. Those seventy-year ago struggles of Greece 
called forth burning poetic words from our own and 
from English poets. What reader cannot recall the burn- 
ing apostrophe of Byron to Greece in the seventy-sixth 
verse of his second canto of ‘‘Childe Harold,’’ begin- 
ning: 

“ Hereditary bondsmen know ye not, 


Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow ? 
Will Gaul or Muscovite redress ye? No!’ 


Substantially, Byron gave his life for Greece, for it 
was exposure in the siege of Lepanto which gave him 
the pneumonia, of which he, untimely, died. New 
York’s famous poet, Fitz-Greene Halleck, sang them 
his stirring lyric of ‘‘ Marco Bozzaris,” in which his 
description of Greek against Turk is spoken as a piece 
by many a schoolboy. A New England poet, James 
Gordon Brooks, also took Greece for a theme, and 
referring to her failure (owing to the infamous action 
of selfish foreign powers) closed his poem thus: 


** Ah, Freedom never more shall cease 
To pour her mournful requiem 
O’er blighted, lost, degraded Greece !’’ 


The present crisis for Greece ought to draw new in- 
spiration. for fresh poets in this country, and perhaps 
summon in England another Byron—for its people, 
whatever be the aspect of their Government in re- 
taining Turkey as the buffer country for British rule in 
India, the English, led by Gladstone, do not in 1897 
condone oppression as they did in 1777. This pro- 
gressing —and, indeed, progressive—current year will 
undoubtedly seal the fate or resurrection of both 
Greece and Cuba. 


Poulet & la Marengo is a dish often mentioned upon 
breakfast menus. It was first prepared by Napoleon’s 
chef on the morning of that great battle of Marengo, and 
partaken of by Bonaparte before he rode out to direct 
the conflict. His chef always claimed that the delicious 
dish inspired the victor general. Perhaps he was right, 
for no one ever partook of the above-named dish at 
breakfast without feeling inspired to good exertion 
for hours following the repast. And now comes the 
colored chef of General Robert Lee to explain that, 
on the other hand, an excellent breakfast dish cost the 
Confederates the loss of Gettysburg. In a communica- 
tion to the New Orleans Times-Democrat the now aged 
negro cook says that on the first morning of the Get- 
tysburg battle, attracted by the delightful Northern 
flour, and being in a land flowing with milk and 
honey, after some dieting in Virginia, he made flap- 
jacks for General Lee in a new and improved culinary 
fashion, whereof the latter partook so largely as to 
find himself on the field oppressed with horrible dys- 
pepsia, which incapacitated the general’s clear headed- 
ness and lost him the battle. Perhaps, however, Gen- 
eral Daniel E. Sickles, the legless hero of that contest, as 
he stumps around on his eloquent crutch may deny 
that dyspepsia and flap-jacks saved his Union at Get- 
tysburg. Against: Marengo, therefore, may be set off 
Gettysburg in the menu way. 

* * * ; 
Eprror, Frank Lesiir’s PoputarR Monty : 

Dear Sir—‘ Your Portfolio paragraph, in which you 
speak of a gentleman in evening dress being mistaken 
for a waiter, reminds me of an amusing incident which 
happened to myself. 

“In 1865 I was stationed down at Aldershot Camp, 
about thirty miles from London, England, and from 
there, on the Derby day, went to see the celebrated 
race meeting at Epsom, when the Derby was won by 
Count La Grange’s horse ‘ Gladiateur.’ I was dressed 
in the then fashionable costume for the Derby : Blue 
frock-coat, light pants, white vest, and white hat with 
blue veil, and outside a duster. On coming back, I 
went down past Whitehall, and passed the various sen- 
tries which are posted oyer the different public build- 
ings, and everyone of them saluted me. I was rather 
doubtful whom I represented, as no part of my costume 
could suggest my position as an army officer. 

‘‘A brother officer in the artillery, whose uncle, a 
member-of Parliament, was to have a ball at his house 
at Kensington, to which I had been inyited, was to 
meet me later. We left his uncle’s house at an early 
hour next morning, hoping to find a hansom or some 
conveyance to take us down to our lodgings, where we 
would change our evening dress, but the Cremorne 
Gardens were then in existence, and Derby night was 
a high festival there and no yehicle was to be had. 
We had, therefore, to walk. We were wearing dusters 
over our evening dress, and, as we walked along the 
street, some newspaper boys or street gamins met us, 
at which time a gust of wind blew our dusters open 
and displayed our evening dress, and the boys immedi- 
ately took in the situation and called out: ‘“ There’s 
two waiters coming from a ball.’ The sentries had 
mistaken me possibly for some German prince or 
other celebrity. The boys gave us another idea of our- 
selves. R. A. SKUEs.”’ 
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1|WEET is the breath of thy roses, 


JUNE. 


By CECIL BURLEIGH. 


Over the earth’s carpet strewn ; 


Each bud thy fond face discloses, 


Herald of summer, fair June! 


Swiftly glides on the bright river, 
Singing some rythmical rune ; 

O’erhead, the birds, all a-quiver, 
Tell of thy coming, sweet June! 


Silent, asleep, lies the ocean, 
Sun-bathed is each bank and dune, 
Stilled are all strife and commotion, 


Lulled by thy presence, dear June. 


LOSSOMS and buds now wnfolding, 
Loud swells the joyous attune ; 
Nature, thy fair form beholding, 


Smiles at thy coming, oh, June! 


Merry and glad in the sunshine, 
Earth, sea and sky all in tune, 
Shouts the whole world at thy coming, 


Welcomes thee, sweet month of June! 


Fragrant and fresh as thy roses 
Manifold bounties are strewn ; 
All the earth gladly reposes 
In thy embraces, loved June. 


Drawn by H. M. Eaton Tllustrating “* An Inclosed Garden.” 
“FOUND HIS MORNING’S ACQUAINTANCE IN POSSESSION OF THE PARTICULAR CORNER NE HAD IN VIEW.” 
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HOMES IN GREECE. 
By GEORGE DONALDSON, PH.D. 


THERE is no other country which has so occu- 
pied the attention of scholars, artists and readers, 
as that little promontory in Southern Europe 
where not only military prowess, but history, 
poetry, philosophy and sculpture, reached the 
highest development the world has ever seen. 
To every child the stories of Marathon, Salamis 
and Thermopyli are told 
as illustrations of the no- 
blest patriotism and man- 
hood. The eyes of all 
sculptors look to the frag- 
ments of the Parthenon 
and the buried works of 
Phidias and his co-workers 
for models of the truest 
art. The simple and 
beautiful diction of Xeno- 
phon serves not only as a 
model for the historian 
and novelist, but like- 
wise to stimulate and in- 
struct the mind of the 
educator, the political 
economist, and the stu- 
dent of military tactics. 
The poems of Homer 
stand far above all later 
attempts at epic poetry, 
and will ever live to charm 
the reader by their wealth 
of similes, which draw the mind of the reader to 
nature, and portray in a most vivid manner the 
very heart of man. The tragedies, dramas and 
comedies of Auschylus, Euripides and Aristo- 
phanes are all unsurpassed, and the dialogues 
of Plato have sounded philosophy to its very 
depths, and found a Supreme God and an im- 
mortal soul which waited for the future revela- 
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tion of its salvation that did not come until 
four hundred years later. 

All inquiries as to a cause for this wonderful 
development, so far surpassing all other nations, 
have to this day found no satisfactory answer. 
The story of the Spartan mothers only in a 
small degree accounts for the bravery of the Spar- 
tans, for what made the 
mothers so brave? The 
mild and invigorating cli- 
mate, which allowed of 
outdoor life, and the rug- 
ged lands, doubtless, had 
some part to play in the 
grand result. Moreover, 
the presence of beautiful 
and easily worked marble 
would naturally tend to 
draw the attention of an 
active and restless dispo- 
sition to sculpture as an 
occupation for the abun- 
dant leisure which the 
ease of providing for their 
wants in that climate al- 
lowed them, and _ this 
would lead to painting, 
for the Greeks were too 
appreciative of true beauty 
to be satisfied with form 
alone, and have their tem- 
ples decorated with blind and staring white 
images, when they could give them all the 
beauty of life by tinting them. Then, too, Greece 
lay in the lines of commerce between the north 
and the south, as well as the east and the west, 
and was influenced not only by Egyptian and 
3abylonian civilizations, but by those of Tyre, 
Sidon, Carthage and the west. 
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But though scholars are not agreed as to the 
cause, all admit that at the time of Pericles, 
Athens was the most marvelous illustration of 
advancement in the arts that the world has ever 
seen. Although devastated in turn by Persians, 
Turks, Vandals and Christians, it yet remains the 
most interesting city in the world to the student 
of art and literature. 

In the old authors we read of the simple life 
of the Greeks, and to-day we see them living 
very much as they lived then. In Athens, in- 
deed, we find some of the most beautiful resi- 
dences in the world. Constructed of white mar- 
ble, and clambered over by vines which, even in 
January, hang ladened with most luxurious clus- 
ters of rich, showy flowers, and surrounded by 
large yards and gardens full of orange, lemon, 
almond, palm, and all sorts of flowering and 
fruit-bearing shrubs and vines, and furnished 
with all the conveniences of modern civilization, 
they truly present a most delightful appearance. 
But these are but a few among the many homes 
of Greece, and to describe them further would 
but recount the features which might be found 
in any elegant home in our own land, with its 
basement, first and second floors, and large rooms 
opening out of a broad hallway, except that these 
houses are usually entered at one side instead of 
at the front. 

But by far the greater part of the Greeks are 
agriculturalists. Large farms or estates are few 
and fast becoming less, and small farms are on 
the increase. Many of them consist of but one 
or one and a half acres, no more than the owner 
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can work over two or three times during the 
year with his simple instruments. 

The work is mostly done with pick and spade, 
but occasionally a rude plow is used. But al- 
though the Greeks possess every man his own 
house and garden, the houses are not located on 
the land, but clustered together in villages, and 
are of the simplest kind possible. They are usu- 
ally built of stone and mortar, and have a tile 
roof; the interior has two rooms, the outer one 
serving the purpose of an entry-way and store- 
room for tools and wood, and also haying the 
hand-loom on which their homespun garments 
are made. In the other rooms there are no ta- 
bles, chairs nor beds, but usually two or three 
little stools only a few inches high. Sometimes 
there is a wooden floor and rugs, but generally 
only the bare ground. They have no beds or 
mattresses, such as the Persians haye, to spread 
upon the floor to sleep on, but only blankets. 
There is a large fireplace in the wall, and over 
this a high mantle, much like those seen in the 
old New England homes. In one corner of the 
room may be seen a little gilt or silvered image 
of the Virgin Mary, who is the patron deity of 
the Attic Greek of the present just as the Virgin 
Goddess Minerva was in ancient times. 

Outside of some of the houses is a large stone 
oven for baking the bread, and one of these 
ovens serves several families, so that it is a com- 
mon sight to see men aud women carrying trays 
of bread dough, formed into loaves, through the 
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streets to the -~———— 
oven. These — 
largetrays are 
usually  car- 


ried on the 
head, and bal- 
anced with a 
skill that 
seemsremark- 
able, although 
common in 
the East. In 
the cities also 
it is common 
for house- 
keepers to 
make their 
ownbreadand 
send it out to 
the bakery to 
have it baked. The Greeks seem to get along 
with very simple and very little food. A hand- 
ful of olives, preserved ripe instead of green, and 
a piece of coarse bread is frequently their full 
meal. Rice and milk are also much used, and 
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honey is a 
standard dish 
with those 
who can af- 
ford it. Eng- 
lish or horse 
beans are 
plentiful, this 
being a winter 
crop which is 
just in bloom 
in January, 
and are much 
eaten in 
soups. Peas 
are roasted 
dry and sold 
on stands, 
like peanuts. 
The chestnuts 
are very large and good. The dress of the peo- 
ple, however, is not poor; but, on the contrary, 
they dress much better than our working men 
and women at home. Their garments are pret- 
tily made and are seldom ragged. They are of 
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coarse homespun material, made 
to wear and not to sell, and last 
nearly a lifetime ; and, in fact, the 
garments are frequently handed 
down for generations from parent 
to child. Upon this coarse material 
various decorations are worked, and 
the artistic form and blending of 
colors give a very pretty effect. It 
is somewhat similar to the Scotch 
Highland costume, but much pret- 
tier. These garments, which are 
handed down from mother to 
daughter as a sort of dowry, are 
often very costly and very beauti- 
ful, as each possessor adds to it 
while in her possession until it be- 
comes a garment of gold and cun- 
ning work in 
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very truth, and 
is worth from 
fifty to per- 
haps _ several 
thousand dol- 
lars. In this 
way poor peas- 
ant women 
often possess 
them. 

There is a 
yearly féte held 
near Eleusis, 
at which the 
young women 
dance until 
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late into the 
night, and at 
which they put 
on their dow- 
eries, consist- 
ing of their 
elegant dresses 
and coin neck- 
laces, for it is 
there that the 
young men se- 
lect wives. 
The house, 
in Greece, is 
not so import- 
ant a place as 
in other lands. 
Most of the life is out of 
doors, and the Greek’s honor 
and pride is Greece rather 
than the domicile which 
shelters him at night. The 
women, too, labor in the 
fields, and take more pride 
in the adornment of their 
person than of their house, 
in which they spend but lit- 
tle time, for the preparation 
of their simple meals and 
the care of their small rooms 
do not take much time. Nor 
is there anything of true 
home life among them, for 
the men spend their even- 
ings and much of their days 
at the coffee-house, talking 
politics with their friends 
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over a cup of tea or a glass of wine, or play- 
ing cards, dominoes, backgammon, or some 
other game, while the women occupy them- 
selves with household duties by the light of a 
little olive-oil candle, or sit and talk with their 
neighbors. These little candles are made by a 
short wick passing through a small wooden 
disk placed upon a float (of three pieces of 
cork joined in a triangle), in a cup or tumbler of 
oil. When this is placed 
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by games and drinking ; for all the Greeks 
drink wine, but never to excess. One may spend 
months and even years in Athens without seeing 
any one intoxicated ; in fact, natives say that they 
have never seen a drunken man. The ancient 
Greeks, we are told, taught their sons to avoid 
excess in the use of wine by pointing out to them 
their drunken slaves, that they might see what 
brutes wine made of men. And it is a fair ques- 
tion whether the temperance agitators of our own 
land would not do more good if they gave their 
attention to educating the youth to believe that 
he is master, not slave, of his appetite, and teach- 
ing him to despise that weakness which admits 
of excessive drinking, than they do by making 
him believe that wine is a terrible and irresistible 
thing which must be carefully shunned and kept 
at a great distance, and that one glass is but 
the spy which will open the city gate to the en- 
emy and expose it to certain destruction. 
Although the Greek is generally honest, yet in 
the cities one would feel uncertain of the genu- 
ineness and pureness of some articles of food un- 
less his fears were removed by some sort of as- 
surance. Especially would this be the case in 
regard to milk, which is a very important article 
of food here, were it not that, instead of bring- 
ing it around to you in acan, suggestive of chalk 
and water, the Athenian milkman drives his lit- 
tle herd of goats along the street, stopping at the 
doors, and milking into the dishes that are 
brought out to him by the occupants of the 
houses as he passes. Cows are sometimes driven 


in a clear glass, and 
that filled half full of 
water, to give variety 
to the color of the light 
shining through, it 
makes a yery pretty 
and effective light. 

The crowds assem- 
bled at the public 
rooms, at all hours of 
the day, but especially 
in the evening, form 
one of the most nota- 
ble sights in Athens 
and the villages of 
Greece. One used to 
the bustle and hurry 
in an American city 
cannot at first get over 
the impression that it 
is some holiday, which 
everyone is celebrating 
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about in the same way, and always with the lit- 
tle calf muzzled and tagging along behind. Cows 
are, howeyer, very scarce in Greece, but in 
Egypt they are the most common and the goats 
rare, and there, in any street in Cairo, these 
sights may be seen until ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing and after four o’clock in the afternoon. 

The ‘‘honey of Hymettus’’? was famous in 
Homer’s time, and now, after nearly three thou- 
sand years, is not less famous ; but here, again, 
the housekeeper cannot be sure whether the 
honey labeled ‘‘ Pure Hymettus Honey’’ was 
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made by the bees in the mountains of Hymettus 
or in some dingy grocer’s cellar. Nor can doubt 
be avoided by buying comb-honey. I know a 
lady who came home one day with a box of 
beautiful comb-honey, which she remarked she 
had bought that she might be sure that it was 
pure; but, upon examination, it proved to be 
only sugar and water which the enterprising bee- 
keeper had fed to his bees to save them the long 
and toilsome journey to the distant fields 
where the flowers grew. It was very kind to the 
bees. 
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CRETE AND ITs VICISSTMUIDES: 
By ANNA W. YOUNG. 


Tue fierce struggles which, at frequent inter- 
vals, have ensued between Christian and Moslem 
nations for the ownership of the Island of Crete, 
and its own heroic efforts to escape the ruthless 
touch of the Turk, have reached a crisis, the ter- 
mination of which holds the attention of the 
world. 

Again her appeal for deliverance from Otto- 
man misrule and tyranny rings throughout the 
length and breadth of Christendom and rings 
unheeded, be it said in shame, by every prince 
and potentate, save one—the lion-hearted George 
of Greece. And he—gallant monarch and hu- 
manitarian !—regardless of the mandates of the 
powers who “make or mar the destinies of Eu- 
rope, tosses across those Grecian waters his 
splendid defiance as he takes prompt action in 
behalf of unhappy Crete. 

At such a time, when the fortunes of this, the 
fairest of all the Mediterranean isles, tremble in 
the balance, it may not prove uninteresting to 
briefly review the vicissitudes it has experi- 
enced. 

Crete, or Candia, as the island is sometimes 
called from the town of Candia and its cele- 
brated siege, was in ancient and medizyal times, 


as now it is, a jewel (an aqua marine) worthy a 
monarch’s desire and devotion. Yet, in com- 
mon with its sister isles, it has been to many of 
its rulers, particularly during the early ages of 
its history, a dangerous and troublesome posses- 
sion. Difficult to obtain, it was constantly in a 
state of rebellion, and retained only through the 
armed vigilance of its conquerors. If not the 
actual abode of piracy, its people were often so 
closely in league with the professional buc- 
caneers who swept the waters of Southern Eu- 
rope during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, that they won for themselves a reputation 
as unsavory as that of the Barbary corsairs. 

The earliest accounts of Crete are transmitted 
to us by history’s handmaid, tradition, and 
through the medium of this slippery authority 
we learn that the island’s most ancient name 
was Ideea, and that its first rulers were among 
the august god-heads of Olympus. 

Thirteen hundred years before Christ, Saturn, 
Jupiter and Midos successively wielded its scep- 
tre—a plausible fable when we remember that 
Mount Ida (the modern Upsilorites) so famous 
in song and story as the favorite abode of the 
Greek gods, forms a link in the chain of moun- 
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tains that girds the western portion of the is- 
land. 

The real history of Crete begins with the do- 
minion of the Phcoenicians—those early explor- 
ers of the young world. But their conquest of a 
whole, or part of the island, is so remote that all 
data concerning it is vague and shadowy. It is 
certain, however, that they were supplanted by 
the Dorians, who divided their new acquisition 
into states, each having a city as its centre ; 
and into these they introduced the customs and 
legislation of Sparta. In the course of time 
other towns arose and multiplied, until the 
fame of Crete went forth 
as ‘‘the hundred - citied 
isle.’’ 

It was Crete’s predilec- 
tion for piracy in those 
early days, that led to 
her subjugation by the 
Romans sixty-eight years 
before Christ. The is- 
landers had entered into 
an alliance with the Ci- 
lician corsairs, and reck- 
lessly attacked and de- 
feated a fleet which Rome 
had sent against the buc- 
caneers. Such an affront 
was bitterly resented by 
the ‘‘mistress of the 
world,”’ and although the 
Cretans, realizing too late 
the temerity of their ac- 
tion, humbled  them- 
selves to the dust, offer- 
ing to purchase peace and 
pardon by the payment 
of large sums, Rome re- 
mained implacable. De- 
claring war, she forthwith invested the island 
with her fleets, and, at the expiration of two 
years, after a gallant resistance on the part of 
the besieged, Cydonia and several smaller towns 
capitulated, and, with their fall, Crete became a 
part of the conquered dominions of Rome. 

On the division of the empire Crete fell to 
the share of the Eastern monarchs, and, with 
the passing of years, its fortunes were con- 
stantly involved with those of that realm, whose 
inhabitants assumed the language and manners 
of the Greeks, and styled themselves the most 
enlightened and cultivated nation of human 
kind. It is questionable whether this flattering 
estimate applied also to the Cretans, whom the 
apostle Paul, in his letter to Titus, brands as 
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‘‘always liars, evil beasts—unto every good work 
reprobate.”’ 

In 441 a.p., when Attila, King of the Huns, 
inundated Europe with his barbarians, desolat- 
ing by fire and sword every province of the em- 
pire, Crete did not escape his ruthless progress. 
Making a sudden descent from the mainland, 
the barbarians swept, like a fierce tornado, over 
the beautiful island, marking every step of their 
way with death and destruction. Surprised and 
utterly helpless, the natives bowed down before 
these giants of the Caucasus and the Volga, and, 
believing them to be in very truth the scourge of 
God dropped directly 
down from heayen, sued 
humbly and in vain for 
mercy. Among the seyen- 
ty cities which Attila 
totally extirpated, leay- 
ing, literally, not one 
stone upon another, was 
Heraclea—the fairest of 
the towns of Crete. 

Constant to nothing ex- 
cept to constant change, 
Crete next passed from 
the indolent grasp of the 
princes of Constantinople 
to the fierce dominion of 
the Saracens. <A band of 
Andalusian Arabs, in 823 
A.D., dissatisfied with the 
climate or government of 
Spain, sailed in twenty 
or thirty galleys in search 
of fairer and more desira- 
blelands, Ravaging every 
island and stretch of 
sea-coast from the mouth 
of the Nile to the Helles- 
pont, they came upon Crete. Delighted with the 
beauty and fertility of the island, the Emir of 
the pirates—for they were little more—resolved 
to secure it for himself and followers ; and to 
prevent the possibility of return, burned the gal- 
leys while his companions were exploring the 
land and plundering the terror-stricken inhabit- 
ants. 

On their return, the corsairs beheld with con- 
sternation the charred and blackened remains of 
their vessels, and heaping reproaches on their 
leader, charged him with treachery or mad- 
ness. But their clamors finally yielded to his 
glowing representations of the pleasures and ag- 
grandizement that should be theirs in this “land 
flowing with milk and honey.”’ On the ruins of 
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Heraclea, to which they were conducted by an 
apostate monk, they built a fortress and a city 
to which they gave the name of Candax, and this 
appellation, of which Candia is a corruption, 
gradually extended to the whole island. Having 
repaired and strengthened their navy, these bue- 
caneers and their descendants defied the princes 
of the empire for a period of one hundred and 
fifty years. 

During that epoch, when insurrection and in- 
vasions followed each other in quick succession, 
the nestling beauty of Crete was converted into 
an arena for constant scenes of bloodshed and 
violence. Many of her noblest cities were de- 
stroyed, and those that were spared were so com- 
pletely vanquished that only Cydonia retained 
““the substance of freedom and the profession of 
Christianity.” 

But at length the star of the Arabs’ fate de- 
clined, and these outlaws, who had so long de- 
fied the imperial monarchs, were themselves de- 
stroyed. Necephorus Phocas, the Greek prince 
who, through his successful warfare with the 
African Moslems, had won the grandiloquent ti- 
tles of the Morning Star and Death of the Sara- 
cens, led his victorious legions, longing like him- 
self for revenge, against the pirate isle. The 
Arabs made a valiant fight, but were no match 
for the superior military genius of the Greek. 
After a siege of seven months Candia surren- 
dered, and the fall of their capital ended the 
Saracen’s rule in Crete. 

During the next two centuries and a half the 
island remained in undisturbed possession of the 
Greek emperors ; but, in the final division of the 
empire which followed the terrible sack of Con- 
stantinople by the Crusaders and Venetians in 
1204, Crete was again doomed to a change of 
masters. 

Boniface, Marquis of Montferrat, one of the 
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unsuccessful claimants of the throne which had 
sprung from the ruins of the old empire, was 
compensated for his disappointment by a splen- 
did gift, that included the island of Crete and 
the provinces beyond the Hellespont. But the 
beauties of the hills and valleys of the island 
had no real attraction for the marquis except 
when weighed in the scales of avarice. He sola 
his fair possession, with its ruins of a hundred 
cities, to the republic of Venice for the sum of 
ten thousand marks. 

Involved in vast enterprises at the time, the 
“Queen of the Adriatic’? could not afford to di- 
vide her forces in order to garrison her new ac- 
quisition ; but, with the far-sighted policy that 
ever prompted that astute and wily state to en- 
compass herself with her power, she offered in- 
ducements to private Venetians of wealth to 
colonize Crete, promising the young colony her 
all-powerful aid and protection. And thus, un- 
der the strong arm of Venice, the island reposed 
until 1645, when hostilities broke out between 
the Venetians and the Turks. 

A bad feeling had prevailed for some time be- 
tween these nations, arising from the fact that 
Venice, while taking stringent measures to check 
the piracies of the Turkish and Barbary corsairs, 
had made no effort to arrest the depredations 
committed by the Christian pirates in the Le- 
vant. The Porte determined on revenge and the 
seizure of a prize, in which the sultan was per- 
sonally interested, by some Maltese galleys, af- 
forded a fair pretext for unfurling the standard 
of war. Afraid to attack Malta, whose frowning 
battlements were still formidable reminders of 
the defeat and humiliation of Solyman the Mag- 
nificent, the Turks, under pretence of leading an 
expedition against that island, landed their 
forces opposite the town of Canea. After a siege 
of tvo months the place was treacherously sur- 
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rendered, and through its fall the Ottoman navy 
was enabled to blockade the other fortresses of 
Crete. 

The war thus inaugurated, and famous in his- 
tory as the War of Candia, took its name from 
the celebrated fortress which constituted the bul- 
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sued Venice brought to the field a military 
strength and genius worthy of the palmiest days 
of the republic. s 

Early in the ensuing year she made seyeral 
splendid conquests, among which was the north- 
ern portion of the Morea; and by the close of 
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wark of the island. It is claimed that no struc- 
ture of the kind ever made a more heroic defense 
or cost the besieged and besiegers more lives and 
treasury than this Cretan fortress. 

Outraged by the treachery and duplicity of the 
Turks, Venice was not slow in arraying against 
them the whole of her nayal force, augmented by 
volunteers from Italy and France. But the skill 
and determination of the Christian army was ex- 
erted in vain against the dogged valor of the 
Moslems. On the 27th of September, 1669, af- 
ter twenty-five years of almost unremitting war- 
fare, the fortress capitulated, and with its fall 
Venice lost the fairest gem in her colonial dia- 
dem. The republic, however, was permitted to 
retain the insular fortresses of Karabusa, Suda 
and Spinalonga, with their valuable ports. The 
events that finally led to the complete expulsion 
of the Venetians from the island can be but 
briefly reverted to in an article of this scope. 

Humiliated by defeat, and eager to recover 
her lost possessions, Venice, fifteen years after 
the War of Candia, joined the ‘‘ Holy League”’ 
inagurated against the Turks. War was declared 
against the sultan, and in the struggle that en- 


gation of the entire peninsula. 


1690 she had crowned her victories by the subju- 
The loss of this 
broad territory, added to that of the Euxine port 
Azof, captured by the Muscovite ezar, induced 
the Porte to negotiate for peace. By the treaty 
that followed, Turkey regained Azof, and, en- 
couraged by this concession, she hoped to re- 
cover her other provinces. The states that had 
enriched themselves most at the Porte’s expense 
were Venice and Austria, and upon the former, 
her life-long enemy, the Ottoman power resolyed 
to wreak its vengeance. 

A pretext to attack Venice was readily found 
in the protection the republic had given to cer- 
tain Montenegrins who had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Porte, and war was declared in 
1714. Venice was totally unprepared, and, hay- 
ing failed to win the love and loyalty of her 
Greek subjects, the reconquest of the Morea by 
its old masters was soon accomplished. Sailing 
thence to Crete, the victorious grand yizier, Ali 
Cumurgi, captured the three fortresses that Ven- 
ice still held on that island. In extremis the re- 
public appealed to her old ally, Austria, for as- 
sistance, and it was due to that power’s prompt 
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response that she was saved from absolute ruin. 
In the treaty of peace that followed, the islands 
of Corfu and Santa Maura were secured to Ven- 
ice ; but Morea and Crete remained in the grasp 
of the perfidious Turk. 

But, although under Moslem sway and aware 
of the terrible consequences of revolt, Crete has 
not quietly submitted to her fate. The greater 
portion of her people are of Greek origin and of 
Greek faith, and, like the Ionians, long, above 
all else, to be incorporated in the kingdom of 
Greece. 

When, after the lapse of three centuries, the 
battle of Navarino redeemed Greece forever from 
the ignorance, tyranny and brutality of Moham- 
medan rule, the isles of Greece, beholding with 
prophetic eyes a golden future unmarred by the 
presence of their Moslem oppressors, entreated 
to be annexed to the fatherland. The Ionians 
realized their darling wish later, when they were 
ceded to Greece by Great Britain on the accession 
of the present monarch to the Greek throne ; but 
unhappy Crete implored in vain for a similar 
blessing. 

The people of Crete, however, enthused by the 
spirit of patriotism that seemed to permeate 
every heart through which trickled a drop of 
Greek blood, did not wait for the assistance she 
had invoked. In 1866 they unfurled the stand- 
ard of revolt in every portion of the island, and, 
for a time, it appeared indeed as if Fate were 
at last propitious and the deliverance of Crete at 
hand. For three years the brave Cretans defied 
the Porte, and, with the exception of a few 
fortresses that withstood their onslaughts, suc- 
ceeded in throwing off the shackles that had so 
long and so cruelly galled them. The world was 
electrified by the deeds of bravery and self-sacri- 
fice that were of almost daily occurrence and 
which, in brilliancy and daring, recalled the 
heroism of the ancient Greeks. 

The Cretan’s call for help was nobly responded 
to by their countrymen of the mainland, who, 
while fighting side by side with the islanders, 
opened their homes to the women and children 
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forced to seek refuge from Turkish atrocities. 
It has been computed that no less than sixty 
thousand of these helpless ones found an 
asylum in the Hellenes of the mainland. 

If at that time—when the star of Crete cer- 
tainly shone in the ascendant—the sovereigns 
who hold the balance of power in their strong 
grasp, had come to the rescue of the struggling 
people, the world- would not now be watching 
in all sympathy and apprehension their present 
strike for freedom. But while France and Rus- 
sia were inclined to favor the Cretans, England, 
supported by Austria and actuated by unpardon- 
able self-interest, declared for the enslavement of 
the island. 

The cry for such aid as Crete needed met with 
no response from the powers ; instead of annexa- 
tion to the country of her desires, she was re- 
manded back to Turkish thraldom and forced to 
accept a charter—the Organic Regulations — 
which granted a very doubtful amelioration of 
her woes. 

Since then, until recently, the Cretans have 
borne silently the miseries known only to the 
‘Turks’ Christian subjects. But they make no 
secret of what is the object of their most ardent 
desires, nor of their determination to some day 
win and hold their independence. 

Whether the day of Crete’s deliverance is 
dawning none may tell. Between her and the 
accomplishment of her wishes tower the four 
great powers whose wills are as the fiats of Fate. 
Only one princely hand is extended to her in 
this, her latest struggle for freedom ; but that 
hand is backed by a heart of high resolve, and to 
it may be accorded the undying glory of rescu- 
ing this unhappy people from the curse of Otto- 
man slavery. That this may be is a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished by every nation 
bowing before the insignia of the cross—a con- 
summation that will prove beyond all doubting 
that 


“Freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeath’d by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft is ever won.” 
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“Amid the blueness of the distant mountains, 
Where fairies weave a still mysterious spell.’’ 


Far, far behind me I left the noise and bustle, 
the worry and care of the great city for a yaca- 
tion in the primitive backwoods of New York 
State. 

A fine day in June found me standing on a 
spur of one of the smaller mountains of the Sha- 
wangunks, ready to plunge down its side to the 
stream that gurgled and laughed at its base. 
The surroundings had never looked more beau- 
tiful ; around me the mountains towered on all 
sides, save for a long vista up the valley, where 
their rugged outlines grew soft under the purple 
haze that covered them, and were finally lost in 
the distance. 

On one of these far-away ranges a forest fire 
was slowly dying out, and the dark line of its 
smoke contrasted strangely with the warm color- 
ing of the distance. On the road down the val- 
ley I could see the buckboard of the farmer 
with whom I was stopping. He was slowly driv- 
ing homeward, thinking, no doubt, of the work 


he had to do, and perhaps grudging the time he 
had taken to drive me to this valley for a day 
alone with the trout. 

I was well prepared for renewing my acquaint- 
ance with the speckled beauties. Clad in a gray 
suit of knickerbockers, so as to be able to wade 
the stream quietly, without contrasting too 
strongly with the light shading of its bed, I 
hoped to reach their hiding places in the pools or 
under the rifts of rocks without frightening them. 

The heavy grass under me was still wet from 
the rain of the preceding night, and everything 
was fresh and cool. The very air I breathed was 
exhilarating, and made the rain drops on the 
webs of the ground spiders look like clusters of 
diamonds, as they sparkled in the early morning 
sun. Here and there on the mountain side 
nearest me were little patches of mist, hanging 
perhaps over some fairy glade. Now and then a 
breath of air would take one of these rifts and 
waft it up over the mountain out of sight. 


A DAY WITH THE TROUT. 


Soon I had reached the stream. 
Bathing my head and face to prevent 
the blood from rushing to my head 
when I entered, I plunged boldly in. 
For a moment the fresh spring water 
seemed like ice about my feet, but I 
had taken the necessary precaution of 
wearing heavy woolen _ stockings, 
which retain the heat of the body to 
a great extent, and, after the first 
shock, this feeling passed away. Then, 
when I stepped out on to a large 
boulder, and the water ran in little 
rills from the holes cut in my wading 
shoes for that purpose, a feeling of 
warmth took its place. 

I stopped to bait my hook, for 
where a stream is small it is impos- 
sible to cast a fly without danger of 
getting the line wound up in the un- 
derbrush, and it is well to use angle- 
worms instead of flies. Many trout 
fishermen turn up their noses at the 
suggestion of bait, but I have al- 
ways been more successful with worms than flies 
on small streams after a heavy rain. The water 
in some of the streams is so shallow that on clear 
days the trout will readily detect the presence of 
a fisherman and take to his hiding place at once. 
Let a trout become frightened, and the chances 
of catching him are of course gone. No amount 
of manceuvring with a fly under these circum- 
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A SHADY POOL. 


stances will make a fair catch. Take that same 
stream, however, after a heayy rain, when the 
water is tinged and turgid, when, with its 
swollen volume, it tears out little places in the 
bank and sends them floating away, and you 
will be sure of a good catch if bait is used. 
The trout are then feeding in the ripples, wait- 
ing for what the stream will bring in the way of 
grubs or worms that have fallen in, 
or have been washed away from under 
the sods along. the banks, and a cun- 
ningly arranged angleworm on a hook 
will be eagerly snapped at. 

I shall never forget being—when a 
boy—in a house full of trout fisher- 
men, most of whom laughed at the 
idea of bait-fishing, expatiating on this 
or that particular fly as a ‘‘killer.’’ 
There was one old man, however, 
who simply smoked and said nothing. 
But again and again when the time 
came he would take his old baitbox 
and stout, slim pole, and, going off 
with the rest, would return with a full 
basket, while the others had little or 
nothing in the way of acatch. I ad- 
mired the old man greatly in my 
boyish heart, and we often went fish- 
ing together. From him I learned the 
art of fishing with bait, an art I con- 
sider fully as interesting as fishing 
with a fly. 
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“ALONE WITH ''HE TROUT.” 


After having fixed my hook I stepped cau- 
tiously to another boulder and threw my line 
where a ripple rushed in under a huge log. 
Hardly had it been drawn in out of sight when 
there came a fierce, strong jerk at the line, which 
sent a thrill through my arm, as if I had touched 
the current of a battery. I knew at once a trout 
had taken my bait. With a quick upward 
movement of the pole I securely hooked my 
game, and then swung him out of the pool side- 
ways upon the stony beach opposite, 
where he struggled manfully until I 
secured him. 

Again I east in the pool, for trout 
usually lie in pairs and the chances, I 
knew, were good of catching another. I 
was not disappointed. Then for a time 
I was not so successful, although I waded 
onward for some distance through the 
rippling water. 

In a shady pool, in which a rift of 
sunlight penetrated like a bar of gold, I ff 
made the most peculiar catch of the ' 
day, a large trout, whose back and one } 
side were very dark, and the other side 
light. He had evidently been accus- 
tomed to wait for his prey in this one 
place, lying partly in the open and 
partly in shadow, his color being affected 
accordingly. It is a strange provision of 
nature that a trout lying in a bright 
sunny and shallow pool will be light, 
so as to harmonize with his surround- 
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ings and make it hard for his enemies of 
the field and woods to distinguish him, 
while one in a dark pool will be almost 
black, save for the flecks of crimson on 
his sides. Never before, however, had I 
seen a trout with both a light and dark 
side. 

While examining the peculiar coloring 
more closely, I heard the sound of one 
of the trout’s enemies—the rattle of a 
kingfisher, as if he were angry at my in- 
trusion upon his quiet fishing-ground 
and was winding up his reel prepay 
to trying somewhere else. EF ; 
the dead branch of a large tr 
ing me, it would seem, mor 
of defiance than of alarm. 
gave utterance to his curiou 
then darted away. 

Beyond this dark pool th 
tered the forest, where perp: 
reigned during the day. 
subdued murmur of the strea 
no sound. On either side the dark : 
forest stretched back over the 
fathomable depths. Here and ther 
lay prostrate across the stream. A ce 
of awe is inspired in following a 
a forest. One feels as if some 
might be lurking in its deep recess 
found secret of nature. : 

Pushing onward, I came upon : 
pools cut out of the solid rock b 
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countless years of work. They were of all 
shapes, some round, like a bowl, some oblong 
and shallow, others again, deep rifts where the 
water was a beautiful dark green. In _ these 
pools I had no trouble in catching a number of 
fish. Such a locality is the delight of the trout, 


for there he can either rest in the many deep 
places, or, lying close to where the water rushes 
in a miniature fall, readily find his prey. 

After leaving this spot the woods grew more 
dense, and I had little chance to walk except 
When I turned a bend, a 


in the stream itself. 
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lighter in the distance ahead, and I pushed on 
quickiy. I soon entered a clearing, and as J 
stepped out into the sunlight I came suddenly 
upon an old log cabin, apparently built by one 
of the first settlers. It was now deserted, and 
the only visible inhabitant of the clearing was a 
pewee, whose plaintive little call: ‘‘ Pee-u-ee ! 
Pee-u-ee |’? seemed like the soft cry of some 
spirit who had returned to the place of a lost 
happiness, and, lonely and forlorn, was calling 
for the past. The stream seemed happy and 
,joyous in comparison to this place, and when I 


tittle later, I came upon the sprite of the stream, 
the spotted sandpiper. He was walking up and 
down on asmall ledge of rock, with a strange, tilt- 
ing motion of his body peculiar to this bird, while 
he kept crying, as if for company, ‘‘ Pe-tweet ! 
Pe-tweet!’’ He paid no attention to me at first, 
but when I drew nearer his cry grew more plain- 
tive, and he suddenly flew away, alighting a lit- 
tle further on, where he began anew his search 
among the rocks. Soon, however, he again took 
to flight, and I heard his shrill, sweet ery grow 
fainter and fainter in the distance. 

As I progressed I saw that the woods were 
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STILL POOLS. 


returned to it I soon forgot the cabin in the 
struggle with a huge trout, who broke my line 
just as I landed him. He squirmed and strug- 
gled until he seemed fairly to walk over the rift 
of pebbly beach on which he lay, but at last I 
succeeded in securing him. ‘The trout has a re- 
markable squirming power, which often helps him 
to regain the water. The force that enables him 
to swim against a strong current, or mount a 
fall, here stands him in good stead, and many a 
trout I have lost in this way. 

Again the woods began to thin out, and I soon 
came upon a clearing that was a clearing in 
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I could see at once that I had entered 
the lowland pasture of a small farm. On the hill 
opposite was the house, a small, rugged, un- 
painted structure of boards. The stream wound 
in a half mile about it. In the centre of the 
clearing a dam had been constructed, and the 
water poured over it with a rush, seemingly in a 
hurry to get away from the first restraint it had 
as yet known from the hand of man. 

In this clearing my luck seemed to have de- 
serted me. Nee and again I cast without re- 


earnest. 


sult, and I at last made up my mind that there. 


must be some one ahead of me. Such a thought 
is always aggravating to a fisherman. He thinks 
at once how much better he could haye done if 
he had been first on the stream, and he feels that 
for every trout in 
his basket he ought 
to have another. + 

Iclimbed the 
bank and walked 
through the weeds 
and underbrush, to 
make a short cut, 
to see if I could dis- 
cover the person 
who had preceded 
me. Apparently I 
had been mistaken, 
for I could see no 
one. I then entered 
the stream again, 
but had not fished 
far when, on mak- 
ing a turn, I came 
suddenly upon the 
one I had been 
looking for. Im- 
agine my surprise, 
however, when, in- 
stead of a man, I beheld a young country girl, 
who was standing on a log, making a cast 
over the pool below. She made a very pretty 
picture as she stood there, her back toward me, 
in the graceful attitude of casting. 

My surprise was so great that I lost my foot- 
ing on the slippery stone on which I was stand- 
ing, and made a fearful splashing in trying to 
regain it. 

She turned quickly, and I saw that she was 
indeed pretty ; but, instead of the bashful, half- 
frightened glance I expected, she gaye me an 
angry look. 

‘‘T thought, from the noise, 
cattle a-crossin’,’’ she said. 

**T beg your parden,’’ I stammered. 


*twas a herd 0’ 


**T did 


‘*f STEPPED ONTO A LARGE BOULDER.”’ 
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not intend to interrupt your fishing, and I am 
very sorry to have disturbed you.”’ 

‘“You needn’t worry ; ’m ’bout through ; I 
ain’t goin’ beyond the field,’’ and she pointed to 
where the woods began. ‘‘I only ’tended to fish 
the clearin’.”’ 

‘So it was you who got ahead of me. 
dered why I caught so few.”’ 

‘*T did it a-purpose. I cut ’n ahead ofall you 
city chaps when I get achance. It’s pa’s farm, 
and we own the fish.”’ 

‘“Why don’t you put up signs prohibiting 
fishing ?’’ I said, somewhat nettled ; ‘‘ 1 am sure 
they would be obeyed.” 

‘‘T would, but pa won’t. I’d have ’em all 
over th’ plede He says the streams ought to 
be free, like when 
he was a boy ; but, 
just the same, you 
city fellows don’t 
get much here. 
You're the first one 
as has caught me. 
Most of ’em reckon 
why the fishin’s so 
poor on this clear- 
Tne 

‘Don’t be angry 
with me,’ I said, 
““T didn’t intend to 
trespass. Here, 
take these fish I 
haye caught on the 
farm to your fa- 
ther.” 

I selected four or 
five good-sized fish, 
about twice as 
many as [ had ac- 
tually taken on the 
place, and offered them to her. It looked like a 
reckless waste, but she was so pretty I wanted to 
try and make friends with her. ; 

As I hoped, her angry mood seemed to” 


I won- 


look of surprise at the number I h 
her. 

‘*T don’t want ’em,”’ she said. 
to be mean and spiteful. You can have 
you wish,’ and she held out to me. 
string of fish. 

‘Oh, no,’’ IT answered ; ‘‘ but let me have a 
few violets as a souvenir of our meeting.” 

Instead of replying, she sprang from the tree- 
trunk on which she stood, and soon had gathered 
quite a little bunch of flowers. I thanked her, 
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A DAY WITH 


and placed them in the button-hole of 
my fishing-jacket. 

“‘T hope I will see you again,’’ I 
said. 

“Oh, I reckon so, if you’re up this 
way. I won’t fish the clearin’ ahead 
0’ you again,”’ she said. 

“Thank you!’’ I answered. Then, 
bidding her good-by, I left her stand- 
ing by the stream. When I looked 
back and waved my cap she was still 
standing there, and she shook her 
hand in response. A sharp bend soon 
hid her from sight. 

As I fished onward the trout did 
not take my bait as readily as before, 
and, looking for a cause, I noticed 
that the sun was high, indicating the 
approach of the noon hour. As trout 
never bite well during the middle of 
the day, I decided to take a long rest 
and eat my lunch, which I had 
brought with me. 

When I was once more ready to 
enter the stream, I fixed my line with two fly- 
hooks, instead of the one for bait, as there was 
now plenty of room for casting. 

At the next bend I came upon the ideal feed- 
ing-place of the trout. As far as I could see 
there was a series of ripples made by the rapid 
descent of the stream, and in these,’ close to the 
rocks which sheltered them a little from the 
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headlong rush of the current, I knew the trout 
were lying. I advanced cautiously on one side, 
casting my flies to the other, a little below where 
I stood, then waded the current gently, making 
no splashing and as little disturbance as possi- 
ble. 

Often was I rewarded by that nervous thrill 
along the pole that told me I had hooked my 
fish, or by seeing a white line dart 
through the water as a trout leaped for 
my fly and missed it. These ripples 
added several good-sized trout to my 
already rapidly filling basket. 

Proceeding further I came upon a 
series of still pools, in which the trout 
usually lie close to the bottom at rest. 
There is little hope of catching him 
then, unless it is near the beginning 
of the pool, where the water runs in a 
swift current, or at dusk, when the 
trout will come from the depths, and, 
lying close to the surface, watch for the 
flies that seem to sport near the water 
at nightfall. 

As it was still early, I circled these 
pools and entered the stream below 
them. Soon a large tributary joined it 
and became almost a small river. On 
either side were well-worn masses of 
white and gray rocks, showing here 
and there the marks of recent freshets, 
in the accumulation of large piles of 
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driftwood far above the normal line of the 
stream. The surroundings grew more majestic 
in their wildness and the current of the stream 
more swift, its gurgle and laughter changing 
to a hoarse murmur, now and then deepening 
to a dull roar. The rays of the setting sun 
now shed a warm radiance over everything, and 
added greatly to the beauty of the scene. I 
was far from any human habitation, and felt 
happy in the thought that I was alone with the 
trout. 
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As the twilight came and deepened I pushed 
onward, but soon the flute-like song of the her- 
mit thrush and the occasional flash of a firefly in 
a deep patch of woods told me that the time for 
fishing had gone. On reaching a clearing I left 
the stream, reeled up my line, unjointed my pole, 
and crossed through the long grass of the field to 
the road. 

Weary in body, but refreshed and rested in 
spirit, I turned my face homeward, and my day 
with the trout had ended. 
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THE MOUNTAINS. 


Oh, proudly rise the monarchs of our mountain land, 
With their kingly forest robes to the sky, 

Where Alma Mater dwelleth with her chosen band, 
Where the peaceful river floweth gently by. 


Chorus : 
The mountains ! the mountains! we greet them with a song, 
Whose echoes rebounding their woodland heights along, 
Shall mingle with anthems that winds and fountains sing, 
Till hill and valley gayly, gayly ring. 


The snows of winter crown them with a crystal crown, 
And the silver clouds of summer round them cling ; 
The autumn’s scarlet mantle flows in richness down, 
And they revel in the garniture of spring. 
Chorus. 


Oh, mightily they battle with the storm-king power; 
And, conquerors, shall triumph here for aye ; 
Yet quietly their shadows fall at evening hour, 
While the gentle breezes round them softly play. 
Chorus. 


Beneath their peaceful shadows may old Williams stand, 
Till suns and mountains never more shall be, 

The glory and the honor of our mountain land, 
And the dwelling of the gallant and the free. 


THE mountains are the distinctive features of 
Williamstown, Massachusetts. When Mr. Glad- 
den, a student in Williams College nearly forty 
years ago, wrote that song of ‘‘ The Mountains,”’ 
both words and music, it at once became, and 


Chorus. 


Washington Gladden, Class of 1859. 


has always remained, the Williams College song. 
The outward matched the inward. 

Williamstown is the northwestern town of the 
State. Some three miles from the College build- 
ings is a stone that marks the boundary point of 
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WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


Massachusetts, New 
York and Vermont. 
On the west the Ta- 
conic Mountains sepa- 
rate the town from 
New York, and on the 
east the Green Moun- 
tains, commonly called 
the Hoosacs, separate 
it from the body of 
Massachusetts. A spur 
of the green hills gives 
Vermont a limit, and 
an isolated group of 
mountains, one of 
which is Greylock, the 
highest point of the 
State, shuts in the 
town from the rest of 
Berkshire County. 

From these water- 
sheds streams gather 
and form the Hoosac 
River and its principal tributary, the Green. 
These streams make the natural valleys through 
the mountains. The Hoosac itself, winding its 
way close to the Vermont foothills, passes 
through the Golden Gate at the northwest corner 
of the town, and reaches the Hudson twenty 
miles away. 

On the irregular rounded hills that slope up- 
ward from the valleys of the Hudson and the 
Green are the College buildings. As Dr. McCosh, 
of Princeton, described it, ‘‘the College is ona 
knoll in the heart of a capacious hollow sur- 
rounded with imposing mountains. It struck 
me as a spot at which the Last Judgment might 
be held with the universe on the slopes of the 
encircling hills.’”” 

Over this ‘* knoll,” from the bank of the Green 
River straight away for a mile, is Main Street, 
sixteen rods wide and shaded with five rows of 
noble elms and maples. There are no fences 
along this street, and the divecsified shrubbery 
of the private yards adds to the park-like ap- 
pearance of the street. 

Along this main street are the Coilege build- 
ings in the midst of one hundred and twenty-five 
acres of College land, laid out in campus and 
park and athletic fields. Of the total effect, Dr. 
Mabie, class of 1867, editor of the Outlook, says : 
“The natural beauty of Williamstown grows 
riper every year. All things considered, it is 
probably the most beautiful village in the coun- 
try. Those who have long been familiar with 
its broad, shaded streets and its encircling hills, 
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note on each return a fuller and more harmoni- 
ous loveliness ; the charm of ripening years, and 
of a consistent endeavor to bring the things which 
man has made into harmony with the things of 
nature. All that the College has done of late years 
has been in keeping with the place, and each 
new building adds something to the completeness 
and impressiveness of the village.”’ 

How came any one to settle in such a wilder- 
ness, shut in by mountains on every side? The 
French and Indian wars and the so-called Golden 
Gate, by which the waters of the Hoosac reach 
the waters of the Hudson, answer the question. 
Through that pass was the broad trail on which 
came the hostile bands from the Champlain and 
Hudson yalleys. The safety of all southern 
New England called for the defense of the gate- 
way, and so a military outpost was here estab- 
lished and a fort built to defend this ‘‘Ther- 
mopyle,’’ as Edward Everett has called it. Cap- 
tain Ephraim Williams was put in command of 
this frontier fort in 1747. When hostilities in- 
creased he was made colonel, and gathered an 
army for aggressive warfare. On his way to 
meet the northern enemies he stopped at Albany 
and made his will, leaving his property to found 
”” at or near his outpost. A lit- 
tle later, on September 8th, 1755, he was killed 
near Lake George as he brayely led his troops 
into battle. ; 

The small amount of property left by Colonel 
Williams was carefully managed by his exec- 
utors, and in 1790 they built as a free school 
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what is now West College. It was a notable 
building for those times, a brick structure, 
eighty-two feet by forty-two, and four stories 
high, crowning a hill that overlooks much of the 
adjacent country. The free school became at 
once very popular, and by a State charter it be- 
came Williams College in 1793. 

The early settlement was distinctively mili- 
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tary. Much of the land went to the soldiers who 
had defended the valley. From the broad main 
street sections of land, with narrow street front- 
age, were laid out to the river and the moun- 
tains, so that each settler could haye a house on 
Main Street, and a place half a mile aay to 
water his cattlen in the Hoosac. 

At first, West College inclosed chapel, library, 
recitation-rooms, studies and dormitories, and 
President Fitch, with two or three tutors, was a 
whole corps of inatruaters in manifold subjects. 

The immediate success of the College induced 
the State to grant aid, and in 1797 another brick 
building was put upon the east side of the cam- 
pus on another commanding elevation, This 
second College building marked the bounty of 
the State as the first stood for individual benefi- 
cence. These two buildings served the purposes 
of the College for many years. In the special 
stress of the College, President Griffin added the 
building now known by his name. This was 
used for chapel services, and for some recita- 
tions. East College was burned in 1841, and the 
next year. East College and South College were 
built on the brow of the same hill. In 1847 
Kellogg Hall was added to the west campus. 
For three-quarters of a century these buildings 
sufficed as dormitories. In 1872, when College 
Hall was built as a boarding-house, the second 
and third stories were arranged as rooms for 
students, and ten years later the gift of Governor 
hh. D. Morgan made Morgan Hall one of the 
finest dormitories in the State. 

In the dormitories of the College there are 
accommodations for two hundred and forty-nine 
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students. Seventy-five can room in the ten 
fraternity houses, and rooms in private houses 
are abundantly offered to those who, by choice 
or necessity, desire to room in the village. 

The College rooms range in price from seven 
and a half dollars to one hundred and twelve 
dollars yearly for each man. They are all com- 
fortable rooms, and vary in luxurious furnish- 
ings according to the taste and purse. 

The Greek letter fraternities own some of the 
most attractive houses in the village. The Delta 
Kappa Epsilon Fraternity, whose house was re- 
cently burned, is pre- 
paring toadd anotherto 
the group of handsome 
houses. Nearly half of 
the students are mem- 
bers of the ten societies 
that have chapters in 
the College. Each fra- 
ternity furnishes board 
for all its men, and 
rooms for the upper 
class men. That these 
societies have a power- 
ful influence upon Col- 
lege life cannot be 
doubted. Dr. Spring, 
class of 1863, says: 
‘“«These societies con- 
stitute an important 
factor in the College 


members a place where 
they feel entirely at 
home, and in a certain 
sense constitute a de- 
fense against the social 
limitations which be- ° 
long to the life of a 
country town. These 
societies naturally 
creafe centres of their 
own, and in connection 
with the trend of mod- 
ern educational meth- 
ods unquestionably 
tend to break up the 
common class life. It 
is possible that the 
gains will quite equal 
the losses. While class 
lines may be obscured, 
some compensation 
will be found in the 
new relations which spring up out of deeper, 
more vital affinities.’’ 

These secret societies give considerable atten- 
tion to music, and with the varying musical 
abilities of their members they keep up in the 
College life a well-sustained interest in the Glec 
Club, and in the Banjo, Guitar and Mandolin 
Clubs. 

During Commencement week, and sometimes 
at the College holidays, these society houses have 
reunions and spreads and parties that give an 
added glow to the College life. As one of the 


of to-day. Their club- 


houses afford their GOODRICH HALL, 
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trustees writes: ‘‘ For some 
men the social influence of 
student life counts for more 
than the work in the class- 

room ; for all it is a very im 
‘portant element of under- 
graduate life. Older men, 
unfamiliar with the changes 
of the last twenty-five years, 
are likely to be misled by the 
great material 
comfort of all kinds, and by the prominence 
given to social affairs in contemporary college 
life. Such observers forget the general advance 
in comfort and social refinement throughout the 
whole country. The environment of the student 
has kept pace with the change in the average 
home.’”’ 

The ways of physical well-being have expand- 
ed like those of social culture. Climbing the 
mountains, sawing one’s own wood, the ordi- 
nary sports of the field and forest sufficed for 
exercise in the early days. But the athletic age 
now dominates us. Three rude attempts at 
gymnasiums have been followed and crowned by 
one of the best in the State, erected and equipped 
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: at a cost of $50,000 by the 
Lasell family. The apparatus 
is the outcome of the study 
and invention of the best 
teachers of gymnastics. Pul- 
ley-weights of the best pat- 
tern, light Indian clubs, 
dumb-bells, both of wood 
and of iron, horizontal and 
parallel bars, rings, and ap- 
paratus for developing special 
muscles, are used under the immediate — super- 
vision of an instructor. A running track, ba 

ball cage and bowling alleys are important 
features of the building. There are hot and 
cold baths, and lockers. Careful examinati 
and measurement of each student is made _ by 
the director, so that exercise may be wisely di- 
rected to the best result. For two terms this 
gymnastic exercise is required of the freshman 
class. 

In connection with the drill of the gymnasium 
and beyond it are the out-of-door sports. There 
are many tennis courts, attracting a goodly num- 
ber of players. The small athletic field, near the 
College buildings, affords occasional practice in 
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hall-playing, and the fifteen acres of Western 
Tield give ample space for the national pastimes 
of baseball and football. A cinder track is laid 
on the same field for the various exercises of 
field athletics. A grand stand gives rest and 
shelter to the spectators and financial comfort to 
the teams. Golf links stretch out through the 
southern valley, and the bicycle runs freely over 
the hills. For a few years boating was tried 
upon the Hoosac, and the Williams shell had its 


place in the Saratoga fleet ; but the effort was at 


too great a disadvantage to make it a success. 
When the 
skates and skees and snowshoes. 


winter comes there is exercise on 


Some hardy 


fellows make the ascent of Greylock on their 


snowshoes. For winter evenings the thoughtful 
benefactor of the College, Mr. F. F. Thompson, 
provides a series of first-class concerts and lec- 
tures, which are called Thompson entertainments. 

Williams College has had 
five presidents in its century 
of life—Fitch, Griffin, Hop- 
kins, Chadbourne and Car- 
ter, each eminent in his own 
way and all holding firmly 
one purpose to make a good 
As Dr. Hopkins, 
class of 1824, and connected 
with the College in some ca- 
pacity for over fifty years, 
expressed it : ‘‘ A sound body, 


college. 
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a disciplined mind, a right character, these 
ought to be the result of a course in college. 
A college should be an institution where a young 
man, during the critical period of transi- 
tion from boyhood to manhood, may have an 
opportunity to do for himself the best that he 
can do, and also one that shall do for every such 
young man the best that can be done for him.”’ 
This ideal of a college was emphasized in the 
inaugural address of President Carter, class of 
1862, who said: ‘‘It is the cultivation of the 
whole nature that is aimed at in the true col- 
To develop the love of learning and the 
love of wisdom, to have in this beautiful valley 
a group of self-denying, ardent scholars, teaching 


lege. 


a body of gentlemanly and earnest youth, and 
guiding them into self-direction and the search 
for truth for its own sake, to have teacher and 
taught, inspirer and inspired, all moving in 
peace and self-denial 
the potential attraction of the 
‘light of the world,’ follow- 
ing the footsteps of the per- 
fect leader, lofty 
ideal !’’ 

It is the glory of the small 
college to have each student. 
under the personal influence 
and instruction of a master in 
each department. It was in 
reference to this individual 


under 


how an 
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instruction and inspiration, as well as to the emi- 
nent teaching ability of his teacher, that led Presi- 
dent Garfield, class of 1856, to say, in his address 
at Washington, February, 1879 : ‘‘ If I could be 
taken back into boyhood to-day, and had all the 
buildings, apparatus and libraries of a great 
university, with ordinary routine professors, of- 
fered me on the one hand, and on the other a 
great, luminous, rich-souled man, such as Dr. 
Hopkins was, twenty years ago, in a tent in the 
woods alone, I should say, ‘Give me Dr. Hopkins 
for my college course rather than any univer- 
sity.’’’ In this respect Williams remains a col- 
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and has sent out various foreign expeditions 
during vacation time, and during term time 
made the hills yield their specimens of geology 
and botany. Jackson Hall, a fine building for 
its time, furnished quarters for the society and a 
place for the collections made by its members, 
together with some ethnological specimens sen 
to the College by its missionary graduates. In 
1882, Mr. Edward Clark, class of 1831, built the 
attractive hall, called by his name, for holding 
the Wilder cabinet of mineralogy, the geological 
material of Professor Emmons, class of 1818, 
and the herbaria presented to the College by its 
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lege, with a fixed curriculum, allowing a small op- 
tion in the second year, and in the later years 
giving a variety of electives, so that a student 
may make a more direct connection with his 
subsequent studies and vocation. 

The College studies haye broadened in nearly 
all departments, and especially in modern lan- 
guages, and the sciences. Williams was one of 
the first of the old colleges to accept a training 
in the modern languages, in the place of Greek, 
for the full classical course and the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 

Certain departments of science have prospered 
in the College from the early days. The Ly- 
ceum of Natural History was founded in 1835, 


alumni. This building is now the class room of 
geology and botany. 

The science departments made a great ad- 
vance in 1892, when Mr. Frederick F. Thompson, 
class of 1856, by the munificent gift of nearly 
$200,000, built and equipped laboratories for }i- 
ology, chemistry and physics. . 

The Biological Laboratory contains a room fer 
each class of work. There are also a general lec- 
ture room ; a library and reading room, where 
much of the current literature of biology is kept 
on file; a room for illustrative collections, and 
an aquarium room. The work of instruction and 
research commands the aid of suitable apparatus, 
such as microscopes, microtomes, oven baths, 
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and other necessary appliances. There is also a 
complete stereopticon outfit, with projection mi- 
croscope and are light. A large amphitheatre 
lecture room, not shown in the picture, is in the 
rear of the main structure. The building is fin- 
ished in hard pine; the interior arrangements 
are also generous in space and conyenient in ac- 
cess for their uses. The curriculum introduces 
the student to the methods of biological work 
and its bearing upon other fields of research. It 
affords successful preparation for the best medical 
schools. It is in close touch with the Marine 
Laboratory at Woods Holl, and sends students 
there for summer study, and keeps here a supply 
of material to be distributed to a great number 
of schools doing work in biology. This College 
was the first in this country to secure one of the 
coveted tables at the zoological station in Naples. 

The Chemical Laboratory is the central build- 
ing, and its depth is not shown to advantage in 
the group picture. It contains three large labor- 
atories, private laboratories, lecture and recitation 
rooms, and a reference library, all of which are 
supplied with the best modern appliances. The 
work in chemistry is divided into three courses. 
The first course aims to teach the principles of 
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the science in connection with the study of the 
non-metallic elements. It is also preliminary to 
the elective courses. Instruction is given by lec- 
tures and recitations, supplemented by work in 
the laboratory, to which one-third of the time is 
devoted. The second course is chiefly devoted 
to practical work in the laboratory. Two hun- 
dred analyses of the more important metallic 
and mineral substances are required of each stu- 
dent. The third course takes the quantitative 
determination and separation of the more com- 
mon bases and acids, the discussion of the atomic 
and molecular weights and the consideration of 
the benzene series of organic compounds, to- 
gether with the preparation of the more import- 
ant substances. <A portion of the time is devoted 
to water and milk analysis, and, for those desir- 
ing it, to work in medical chemistry. The 
courses are also open to graduates, and advantages 
are offered for advanced work in the science. 
The Physical Laboratory has been planned 
with reference to a three-years’ course in phys- 
ics, including both lectures and laboratory work. 
In the basement there are, besides the fifteen- 
horse power Westinghouse engine, which is sup- 
plied with steam from a special boiler, a five- 
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kilowatt dynamo and two larger experimental 
dynamos, a storage battery of thirty cells, to- 
gether with the necessary instruments. There 
are also a room for constant temperature work 
and a workshop. On the first floor are situated 
the professor’s office and private laboratory, a 
recitation room, a photographic room, three 
small rooms for advanced work, the library, 
which contains about seven hundred bound vol- 
umes, the store room and the electrical labor- 
atory. The latter is furnished with a variety of 
galvanometers, Weston voltmeters, and other 
electrical measuring Instruments. On the sec- 
ond floor is a large lecture room, with the accom- 
panying apparatus and preparation rooms. Here 
also is the main laboratory for physical measure- 
ments other than electrical, with special rooms 
for acoustic and photometric work. On the third 
floor is the elementary laboratory for sopho- 
mores, each member of that class being required 
to perform twenty exercises in connection with 
the course of lectures. On the third floor are 
also the private rooms of the assistants. The 
laboratory is also provided with an elevator for 
transporting apparatus, and a large shaft extend- 
ing to the top of the building, in which pendu- 
lum experiments may be performed. The build- 
for carrying electric 
power to the various workrooms. 

Williams College has the credit of doing sev- 
eral first things. Three of these early enterprises 
were in the fields of natural history. Professor 
Daton, class of 1799, gave the first course of lec- 


ing is completely wired 


tures in geology ever given in an American col- - 


lege. Another jirst thing was the sending of an 
expedition, in 1835, to study the plant and ani- 
mal life of Nova Scotia. Professor Albert Hop- 
kins, class of 1826, mostly at his own expense, 


built, in 1837, the first 
astronomical observatory 
erected for permanent 
service in this country. 
Through the generosity of 
Hon. David Dudley Field, 
class of 1825, the Field 
Memorial Observatory was 
built in 1882. The main 
instrument in this build- 
ing isa fine meridian circle 
by the Repsolds, of Ham- 
burg, with a telescope of four and eight-tenth 
inches aperture. There are also a large number 
of portable instruments for gazing purposes. A 
complete set of meteorological apparatus has 
been kept in regular use since 1811. 

The College Library contains forty thousand 
volumes and over fifteen thousand pamphlets. 
The card catalogue covers the entire collection. 
For the maintenance and enlargement of the Li- 


brary about four thousand dollars are expended ~ 


annually. Students have direct access to the 
books, and may draw three volumes at a time. 
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Tables are in each alcove for study and writing 
during library hours. A special effort is made 
to promote the seminary method. The reference 
books bearing upon the term’s work are placed 
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in the east wing of the building, which is open 
as a reading-room in the evening. The science 
books are in the branch libraries at the labora- 
tories, and books for the special study of history, 
language or philosophy are placed in convenient 
rooms reserved for this purpose. The libraries 
of the literary societies, 
containing nine thou- 
sand volumes, are open 


to their members. A INN 
large room in the rear Stye = N\ NS 
of the chapel furnishes =“ aay 


a comfortable reading 
room, and is supplied 
with daily and weekly 
papers. The current 
magazines are in the 
reading room of the 
Library. 

The early reputation 
of the College for skill- 
ful debaters, in the 
Philologian and Philo- yet al 
technian Societies, is ie 
now being rivaled by 
the enthusiasm called 
out in the intercollegi- 
ate contests. There were over fifty competitors 
for the three places in the recent contest with 
Dartmouth. The prizes for extemporaneous speak- 
ing given by Hon. A. V. W. Van Vechten, class 
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of 1847, and Hon. F. H. Dewey, class of 1840, 
and the rhetorical prizes given by Mr. A. B. 
Graves, class of 1858, and others, are eagerly 
sought and contested. Up till 1890 the recita- 
tions had been held 
in rooms inconye- 
niently located in the 
various buildings. 
That year Hopkins 
Memorial Hall was 
built and furnished 
at a cost of nearly 
$100,000, generously 
given by Mr. Thomp- 
son and other alumni 
and friends of the 
college in honor of 
President Hopkins. 
The basement and 
first story are of stone, 
and the upper stories 
of brick. It contains 
the faculty room, 
office rooms for the 
president, the secre- 
tary and the treasurer, eleven recitation rooms, 
seated with the most modern, style of tablet 
chairs, and an examination hall occupying the 
whole of the upper story of the building. 

The students now (1897) number three hun- 
dred and eighty-five, and the instructors twenty- 
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eight. There is reason to expect entering classes 
of one hundred each, which is about the limit of 
the wisest use of the present college force. 

The alumni of the College number thirty-five 
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DELTA UPSILON. 
hundredand 
sixty - three. 
The connec- 
tion of the 
College with 
its alumni 
has always 
been an inti- 
mate one. 
One of the 
first things 
credited to the College was the 
organization of the first col- 
lege alumni association dur- 
ing the stress of college affairs 
in 1821. This body meets 
every year the day before Com- 
mencement. By the courtesy 
of the board of trustees, five 
of the seventeen members of 
that board are elected by the 
alumni. And the active alum- 


ni societies in the great centres of population 
Most of the donors 
to the College are its own graduates. 


greatly benefit the College. 
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ago would hardly recognize the place. The number of students 
has doubled, and the number of instructors more than dou- 
bled. In the new buildings a liberal use has been made of the 
native limestone, which gives a pleasing tone to Clark Hall, 
the Chapel, the Gymnasium, and Morgan Hall. The lower 
part of Hopkins Hall is of the same material, while the upper 
part of that building and the Thompson Laboratories are of 
pressed brick. 

Williams is a Christian College, but not sectarian. More than 
half its students are church members. The greater number 
are from Congregational and Presbyterian homes, 
but considerable numbers from other denomina- 
tions. A required chapel service opens each 
week-day, and there is a required preaching 
service on Sunday forenoon. By parental re- 
quest students may attend service at the other 
churches of the village. The Mills Young Men’s 
Christian Association holds frequent meetings 
in Alumni Hall, which is now their room, ex- 
tending the whole of the second story in 
the rear of the chapel. The preaching service 
of the Sabbath is rendered 
by eminent men from all 
parts of the country. The 
chapel building is a fine 
structure of stone, and has 
memorial windows of Presi- 
dent Garfield, Professor Al- 
bert Hopkins, and Professor 
Tenney. 

One of the/first things that 
has given the College wide 
prominence 
in the reli- 
gious world 
was the Hay- 
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give liberally to the scholarship fund, which 
is applied to defray the expenses of needy 
students, to the prize fund for encouraging 
general excellence, and for proficiency in spe- 
cial departments, and to any building fund 
that appeals to their wise generosity. Recent- 
ly they have expended $10,000 to build a 
well-equipped College infirmary at a corner of 
the College park, where sick students can receive proper care 
and attention. 

The isolation of the College passed away when the generous 
State put its millions into the Hoosac Tunnel, and now seven 
trains daily each way takes one to Boston in five hours, and 
to New York, by way of Troy, in six hours. An electric street- 
ear line connects the main streets of Williamstown and North 
Adams. 

The administration of President Carter has been character- 
ized by a great enlargement of the resources of the College. 
Over a million of dollars have been secured, and so many new 
buildings erected that the College graduate of twenty years 
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in this country. On a summer afternoon of 
1806 five students went to a grove for a prayer 
service, and a shower made them seek the shel- 
ter of a haystack. There they resolved to be- 
‘come missionaries. Their efforts led to the 
formation of the American Board four years 
Jater. A marble shaft marks the place of the 
haystack. It is surmounted by a marble globe 
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three feet in diameter, and bears on its eastern 
face a similitude of the haystack, sculptured in 
bold relief and encircled with the words: ‘‘The 
Birthplace of American Foreign Missions, 1806.’ 

The College has kept alive something of that 
spirit through the century. Professor Hopkins 
built, and for many years supported, a mission 
church in a destitute neighborhood, and students 
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of every class have been ready to conduct Sun- 
day schools, and help in the religious work of 
the needy churches in the neighboring towns. 
‘Tt is doubtful if the moral and religious life 
of the College was ever more earnest and gen- 
uine than to-day ; it has changed its form of 
manifestation only as the religious life every- 
where has become less obtrusive and_profes- 


sional, more vital and practical. Sound, vigor- 
b] »] z 


ous, harmonious manhood is the ideal of the 
best class of students; thorough scholarship 


without pedantry; deep earnestness without 
conventional forms and phrases; devotion to 
work without neglect of the games and recrea- 
tion which refresh and give tone to the whole 
man. It is a high ideal; an ideal somewhat 
different from that which obtained half a cen- 
tury ago, but different by reason of expansion 


not by reason of lowered standards,’’ 


THANATOPSIS VALLEY. 


And so there are blended in Williams College 
that direct, individual mental training by ex- 
perienced teachers, the helpful influences of a 
religious spirit, and the silent, pervasive power 
of the everlasting hills. And as the opening 
view was upturned to Greylock, so the closing 
view may linger upon Thanatopsis Valley, beside 
whose gentle stream the gift of the mountain, 
the most illustrious poet of the early College re- 
ceived his inspiration. 


“To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And gentle sympathy, that steals, away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware.”’ 

— William Cullen Bryant, Class of 1813- 
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CHAPTER III. 


CONGRATULATIONS. 


OUNT VON PRASGER was 
bending over in the most 
extraordinary manner 
when the young ladies 
faced about. He righted 
himself without disaster, 
and went rapidly forward 
with outstretched hand, 

Carroll Trueman following slowly and bowing 

with less ostentation. 

“Tn the name of—what do you call it ?—‘Auld 
Jang syne’ ?” said the count, ‘‘I am charmed, 
Miss Crawford, charmed. I am early, it seems ; 
but somebody must be first, you know, and 
nothing could make me happier than to be first in 
your thoughts when I depart as I am first in 
your presence at the beginning of this auspicious 
oceasion.”’ 

Charlotte had reluctantly taken the count’s 
hand, forced upon her as it was ; and, her self- 
command hardly yet restored, she turned to May 
and said : 

“The Count Heinrich Von Prieger, dear.’’ 

May promptly extended her hand and smiled 
in a half-frightened way, but she had no occasion 
to fear. The count closed both his palms over 
hers, bent low, and saved her the trouble of ad- 
dressing him by saying : 

“Delighted, Miss Waring, to have the privi- 
lege of congratulating—no, on my honor, I will 
not! It is my dear friend Crawford who is to 
be congratulated. I beseech you to think well 
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of him, Miss Waring, for he’s really a very fine 
fellow. Not that he deserves such good fortune 
—no man could ; but, ah, well,’’ with a tremen- 
dous sigh, ‘‘some men are born lucky, you 
know. I wish you a superabundance of joy, 
Miss Waring,’’ and, with a sentimental rolling 
of his brown eyes and a gentle pressure of her 
hand, he gave way, as Charlotte announced : 

“Mr. Carroll Trueman, May.”’ 

Trueman bowed ceremoniously, and observ- 
ing that May’s hand was extended, he grasped it 
rather awkwardly, but quickly covered the error, 
remarking : 

“You are an agreeable surprise to Myron’s 
friends, Miss Waring, and I should congratulate 
you even if you were the queen you ought to 
be.” 

“Tear me !’’ exclaimed May, her trepidation 
giving way at this excess of compliment, and 
turning to unaffected laughter, ‘‘ what am I ex- 
pected to say to such flattery? I’m awfully 
obliged, but I do hope you'll find time to 
tell me what you really think before you go 
home.”’ 

“Sharp ! clever ! charming !”’ cried the count, 
bowing and smiling, while Trueman himself 
looked as if the ‘‘agreeable surprise’’ he had 
mentioned had suddenly become genuine. 

“¢T will tell you, May, dear,’’ said Charlotte, 
now at ease, ‘you are not called upon to believe 
anything these gentlemen tell you, or to answer 
them a single word. They’ve thought up all 
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their pretty speeches in advance, and they would 
suffer terribly if they didn’t speak them.” 

““Oh ! oh !”’ said the count, deprecatingly. 

““That’s rather hard on us, Miss Charlotte,’’ 
protested Trueman. ‘‘ You surely wouldn’t have 
us come here prepared with such cynicism as 
you display—eh ?”’ 

““T’'m afraid you deserve that, Miss Crawford 
—ah, Mrs. Crawford, charmed !’’ and the count 
coutinued his voluble remarks to his hostess, 
and presently was amazing and confusing Mrs. 
Waring with his fervent commendations of her 
““supremely lovely daughter.’’ 

May was highly exhilarated by these introdue- 
tions. There was not a trace of nervousness left, 
and when Trueman asked her, in polite common- 
place, for her impressions of Putney Villas, she 
answered him with entire case. She was express- 
ing her delight with the place when Myron came 
in. He had not expected callers so early, and 
had been looking after the arrangements for sup- 
per when Greaves apprised him of the arrival of 
Trueman and the count. He came forward with 
a proud smile, and both callers shook his hand 
and overwhelmed him with congratulations. He 
responded with quiet dignity, and in the new 
grouping that followed his entrance the count 
easily placed himself once more in front of Char- 
lotte. 

“Tt is great happiness to see you again, Miss 
Crawford,’’ he began, but Charlotte interrupted 
him. 


“You must excuse me for the moment, 
count,’’? she said. ‘‘ My place is with Miss War- 
ing.”’ 


“To whom I must yield,’’ he responded, 
“though I grudge her the attention she receives 
from you. Besides, there is nobody, apparently, 
who needs your gracious defense less than she.” 

He looked at Charlotte penetratingly, as if to 
assure himself whether he were on the right 
ground in commending her brother’s fiancée, but 
Charlotte’s face was enigmatically passive. She 
turned aside, and the count added, in a low 
voice : 

“Tater, Miss Crawford, may I not 

**Really, count,’? she interrupted, with a 
laugh, ‘‘ it is unbecoming in you to ask others to 
make your opportunities. ”’ 

She swept past him, and for an instant an ex- 
pression of anger flitted across his face, an ex- 
pression that quickly gave way to his somewhat 
set air of condescension, and he renewed his at- 
tentions to Mrs. Waring. Mrs. Crawford joined 
them, evidently feeling that Mrs. Waring might 
need support in conversation with the count, 
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while the two girls chatted pleasantly with My- 
ron and Trueman. 

They were thus grouped when other guests 
began to arrive, and before long the drawing- 
room was alive with visitors. May almost forgot 
that there was any formality about the occasion, 
so easy was it to respond to the kindly greetings 
and good wishes of Myron’s friends. It was be- 
wildering and inspiring at once to see all these 
finely dressed people, and to feel that she was 
of them and not merely a spectator. It recalled 
the social events at home, the sewing circles in 
the church vestry, the minister’s annual party, 
the—no, she would not compare it with the oe- 
casional quilting bees that lingered in Wenford, 
as reminders of last century’s customs. There 
was not much time for comparisons, but a sense 
of the contrasts and similarities flashed upon her 
now and again, sometimes amusing her, always 
interesting her. 

‘* After all,’’ she thought, in one brief breath- 
ing space, ‘‘it isn’t so very different. The girls’ 
dresses in Wenford are ever so much cheaper 
than these, but they look as bright. The men 
here are better dressed, but they're as much 
alike as peas in a pod, and I shouldn’t know 
the servant at the door from Count von—some- 
thing—if somebody didn’t tell me which was 
which. The men know what to say, too !’? And 
her mirth rippled audibly, as she wondered how 
this and that young man at home would get on 
in such a gathering. 

“Ts it something I can laugh at, too, dear?’ 
asked Charlotte, turning to her with a gentle 
smile. 

‘“[P'm afraid not,’’ replied May, and she drew 
down the corners of her mouth, while her eyes 
continued to sparkle with merriment. ‘‘T was 
just thinking how different it all is from what I 
have been accustomed to, and yet how plain it 
is that your people are just hunian beings like 
the rest of us.’’ 

‘“That is the best way to think of them,’ said 
Charlotte, gravely. She was on the point of ut- 
tering a rather cynical summary of the human 
characters behind and within the ‘‘ animated 
fashion plates,’’? but she refrained. ‘‘ If May is 
fortunate enough,’’ she reflected, ‘‘not to dis- 
cover for herself how hollow are the pretensions 
of what seems to her to be high life, so much the 
better. It would be cruel to foree her eyes open 
at this time.’’ Aloud, she said: ‘‘ What is the 
main difference you observe ?”’ 

‘““Well,”? answered May, gazing “about her. 
‘“except for the men’s swallow -tail coats, it 
seems to me I miss the wall-flowers that amuse 
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and exasperate the girl at home when there is 
a party. You don’t know what I mean, of 
course——’’ 

“Tm not sure but that I do,’’ interposed 
Charlotte. 

‘“Perhaps so, but it often happens with us, 
you know, that the young men flock together, 
and the girls, of course, have to do likewise, and 
generally the men you’d most like to talk to are 
the most bashful, and stick to the walls like flies 
in November. Dear! how countrified Iam talk- 
ing !”’ 

““Don’t let that disturb you. I like it. It 
has the merit of being to the point.”’ 

‘“Oh,’’ and May’s laughter again rippled to 
the surface, ‘‘ there is a wall-flower at last ! Now 
I feel at home.”’ 

» “Who ?—where ?”’ asked Charlotte, looking 
around. 

‘“Over there, near the door to the dining- 
room.”’ 

““We mustn’t have any wall-flowers here,’’ 
said Charlotte, with an amused smile. ‘ Let’s 
go and pluck it!’ And taking May by the 
arm, she led her toward the young man in 
question. 

He had had his eyes furtively upon them, and 
as soon as they started he went forward to meet 
them. 

**You are very rude, Leighton !’’ began Char- 
lotte. And, then: ‘‘Mr. Holmes, May.’’ 

The young man addressed May without the 
slightest sign of diffidence, unless the flush on 
his cheeks could be called an indication. 

“‘T feel as if I knew you already, Miss War- 
ing,’ he said, ‘‘for Myron has told me some- 
thing about you.”’ 

““Why,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ you are the ‘ Lay’ 
he has spoken of so often, aren’t you? Excuse 
me, I should have said Mr. Holmes.’’ 

““Not at all! That you have heard of me as 
‘Lay’ is proof enough of my friendship for My- 
ron, and a guarantee that we shall be friends, 
isn’t it ?”’ 

‘“Of course. I have wondered why I hadn’t 
seen you before.”’ 

‘*Myron wouldn’t let me,’’ said Holmes, pla- 


cidly. 
May looked surprised, and Charlotte laughed 
outright. 


““There’s a lover for you!’’ she exclaimed. 
““T wonder Myron permitted anybody to come 
this evening ; but, Leighton, that dosen’t excuse 
you for not coming in the usual way. You 
haven’t been announced. Go right out and let 
Greaves show you in with an extra loud call.” 
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‘“No, please !’’ protested Holmes. ‘‘ Every- 
body knows Iam here. I came in through the 
side door and dining-room. You know I am 
always doing what I ought not.’’ 

‘“Yes, and you hayen’t congratulated Miss 
Waring yet.” 

Holmes promptly made aménds in an extraya- 
gant speech that brought the laughter again to 
May’s lips, and while those two were exchang- 
ing pleasantries, Charlotte whispered to Myron, 
who had drifted to them, ‘‘ Why didn’t you tell 
me Von Preeger was here ?”’ 

““T presumed you would know it,’’? he an- 
swered.. ‘‘I frankly told Trueman and Holmes 
and one or two others how matters stood the day 
after May came, and of course they kept away, 
but I thought you would see Preger anyhow. I 
hadn’t thought to mention him.” 

““No, there’s been a great deal of trouble on 
your mind, poor boy !’’ remarked his sister, 
ironically. 

‘Professor Hubbard,”’ called Greaves, at the 
door. 

‘“Come, dear,’’ said Charlotte to May, ‘‘ we 
must meet our old curiosity. He’s really de- 
lightful if he happens to take to you.”’ 

The professor was tall and spare. His head 
was crowned with an abundance of snow-white 
hair, but his face was clean-shaven. Underneath 
bushy white brows, his deep-set eyes glowed 
like coals. 

‘‘T congratulate any one,” he said, gravely, 
‘‘who is so fortunate as to become allied to the 
Crawford family.’’ 

He held May’s hand, with his eyes fixed 
upon it. 

“Thank you,’’ she said, feeling a sudden tim- 
idity. ‘‘I think we met you the other day. I 
was so sorry for your poor cat.’’ 

‘Victor. is doing very well,’’ he responded, 
without raising his eyes. ‘‘ His paw is orna- 
mented with a mitten now. It isn’t as beautiful 
as your diamond, but it does very well for a 
cat.” 

_F am very proud of my diamond,” said 
May, not knowing what else to say, for he still 
held her hand and kept his eyes upon it. 

‘«That’s right,’’ he rejoined. ‘‘ Aside from its 
significance on your finger, it is a very beautiful 
gem. Iam deyoting my life to making them.” 

‘¢ Making diamonds, Professor Hubbard !’’ 

‘““Yes. Hadn’t you heard that it is a scientific 
possibility? I have made more than one; little 
ones, to be sure, but genuine diamonds. The 
only problem of serious import is to discover 
the secret of making them so that the artificial 
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stones shan’t cost rather more than the natural 
ones.”’ 

“« How fascinating ! 
his own diamonds !’ 

“Tt is fascinating, truly. JI am on the verge 
of an important discovery, Miss Waring. Now, 
T won’t promise, for I know not what disappoint- 
ments Nature, with her jealous guard over her 
secret forces, has in store for me; but nothing 
would surprise me less than to present you a 
wedding gift of diamonds of my own manufac- 
ture.”’ 

‘“How lovely that would be! Would you, 
Professor Hubbard ?”’ 

“Tf T succeed you shall be the first recipient, 
Miss Waring.’’ 

‘“Mrs. Dalton, Miss Dalton,’’ droned Greaves, 
and May was immediately pounced upon by a 
gushing young lady, more stunningly dressed 
than anybody else in the gathering. She took 
both May’s hands in hers, and cried : 

“‘T can’t wait for an introduction, Miss War- 
ing. I know at once who you are, of course, 
and I’ve been just dying to congratulate you. 
You’ye no idea how much we all think of Mr. 
Crawford. Vm Kate Dalton, this is mamma, 
and we are dying to tell you what a splendid fel- 
low you are going to marry.”’ 

“You are very kind,’’ responded May, more 
amused than bewildered by Miss Dalton’s un- 
ceremonious effusiveness. ‘‘I suppose I’ve 
learned to hold an opinion of Mr, Crawford 
something like that.’’ 

“‘Of course you have,”’ giggled the young 
lady. ‘‘How do, Myron? You don’t deserve it, 
of course; but I suppose I must congratulate 
you, too. Does he deserve it, mamma ?”’ 

“Men don’t deserve anything,’’ responded 
Mrs. Dalton, sententiously. ‘‘I hope you enjoy 
good health, Miss Waring.”’ 

“Dear me, yes!’ said May, beaming upon 
the portly lady, whose comfortable features ex- 
pressed anything but content. Mrs. Dalton 
should have been spare, like Professor Hubbard, 
to carry properly the burden of disappointment 
with which she seemed to be afflicted. As it 
was, her sighs puffed incongruously from her ca- 
pacious bosom, and aroused little sympathy on 
the part of observers. There was no opportunity 
just then to favor May with any of her choice 
tales of woe, for Kate kept up an effusive chatter 
until other visitors required May’s attention. 

And so the evening whirled along. From time 
to time May found opportunity for a word with 
her mother, who was very subdued in the midst 
of the brilliant gayety, and with one and another 
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she had scraps of conversation. 
prise she found that there was 
about the affair. The Count 
her with his high-flown Jan 
did with her empty but 
chattering. Leighton Hol: 
she readily analyzed his state 
No wonder, for his eyes wai 
Charlotte in a wistful wa 
more deference and cando 

*“T hope she’ll have hin 
‘Of course she will.” 

Professor Hubbard inte 
than any of the others; bu 
long with him, willing as 
in her a listener. Twice | 
bling discourse on his seco1 
but before she could get mor 
tion to the subject, she was 
ceive the congratulations 
There was a fine stimulus te 
eral musical selections by t 
singer as well as a pianist of 
lotte, who could sing three 
well ; and once Miss Dalton 
‘* Bonnie Sweet Bessie ”’ 
feeling. ‘This was attende 
of interest, but the coun 
Charlotte’s songs were old 
so they helped only in sett 
lier measure. 

Later there was supper— 
ceeding, but welcome to a 
lected their dinners to 
thought that the young 
have made for the sala 
vigor and desperate determ 
themselves and their ] 
Leighton’s entrance thro 
then apparent, for the tabl 
plied with flowers—“ from | 
Myron explained to May. ; 

It was midnight before all 
parted. Mrs. Waring had 
a headache. May had go 
before Charlotte, and at hall 
was alone in the drawing-roo 
py reflections over his p 
light rustle caused him to — 
His mother stood at the he 
wrapper. She was pale an 
disturbed. 

‘‘What is. it, mother?” | 
toward her. ‘ 

“Almost all of our jewe 
she answered, in a whisper. 
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CHAPTER IV. ‘‘She? What do you mean?” 
‘‘ Nothing, except that 
the thief wasa man. O 
For a moment Myron faced his mother with-  but—I thought of ignor. 
out speaking. Then he started rapidly toward ants, Myron, who might 
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the stairs. setting rather than from 
“Wait !’? she exclaimed, laying hold of his “Wm! How long i 

arm. ‘Let us not act hastily !’ “¢T don’t know. W. 
“But, mother,’’ he protested, ‘‘ what is to he ‘“T want to see the « 


gained by delay? It is a time to act quickly !”’ ‘““T suppose you'd be 
‘‘T know,’’ she responded, but there is noth- want you to go up at 
ing for you to do up-stairs. You certainly do would be heard in the 
not want to alarm May and Mrs. Waring.” May’s, you know.”’ “a 
‘‘No, I suppose not, but——” “T’]l look out for that. ° 
‘Charlotte will be down in a moment. She Mother and son went up-s' 
will tell you just what she found. Now she is entered Charlotte’s room 
in May’s room. We heard May stirring and western corner of the 


T sent her in.”’ opening to the north and 
“Why ?” at the north were directly. 
‘“‘T was fearful that May might have been dis- porch. ‘ 

turbed by our exclamations when we discovered “Ts everything just 


the loss, and sent Charlotte in to distract her at- whispered Myron, as he 
tention. You wouldn’t want May to be troubled cabinet. 
by the matter, would you ?”’ ‘“T think so.”’ 
‘No,’ replied Myron, hardly knowing whether Myron bent over and 
it was so important that his intended should be \ without touching it. T 
kept in ignorance of an event of the kind, but drawers part way out, 
presuming that his mother’s judgment must be shut them. Stepping b 
right ; ‘‘tell me what you know of the matter.’’ which it rested, he ga 
“Tt was not until Charlotte was nearly un- His mother watched him 
dressed that she noticed that the door of the “ Tow about the wind 


cabinet in which the jewels have been kept was ‘* All four were down ai 
slightly ajar. Supposing that she had carelessly now,’’ replied his mother, 
left it open, she pushed the door to, expecting ‘‘And the door ?”” 

the spring lock to catch. It failed to do so, and ‘“Open. The room was) 
then she saw that the lock was broken.’’ “«' Yes, I remember. 


“Second story burglars,’’ interrupted Myron, He went out, becko 


‘while the party was in progress.” While they were in the r 
“Perhaps so. She examined the drawers at low voices of Charlotte 
once and found that some of the most valuable ing chamber. They w 


jewels were gone.”’ girls can after a party, 
“Some of them, eh ?—not all ?”’ dently well concealing 
“No. Nearly all the rubies and all the the loss of the jewels. 

comparatively common articles have been left. Myron listened a mom 


Every diamond and most of the pearls were hallway. | The ripplin 
taken.”’ laughter and the sober 
‘¢ Curious discrimination.’”’ clock in the broad hall 


“T don’t think it was discrimination. Ifthe sounds he heard. He 
thief had had time for that would he not have mother following him to 
left, the antique gems that are more valuable ashe turned up a light. 
heirlooms than for their intrinsic worth? And ‘“The door was pried 
would he not have taken the rubies ?”’ up a position on a rug 

“Tt certainly would seem as if he would have speaking somewhat orae 
taken the most valuable articles if he knew any- a pretty thing, but as far | 
thing about their value.”’ safety for jewels—humph ! 

‘¢Or she!’ have been in an open work 


fy 
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times myself opened an ordinary house door 
with a case-knife by inserting the blade between 
door and joint and pushing back the bolt.”’ 

“The last time you tried it I remember that 
the knife blade broke,’’ said Mrs. Craton: 

Myron nodded. 

“Tt was a rather strong lock and a weak 
knife,’”? he said. ‘‘ The cabinet lock is a flimsy 
contrivance——”’ 

“Why were you so careful not to touch it, 
SON cH 

“Because it ought to be left exactly as it is. 
A detective might find something significant even 
in a finger mark, and I feared to erase the slight- 
est stain.”’ 

“A detective ?”? murmured Mrs. Crawford, gaz- 
ing dubiously at the carpet. 

“Certainly. You cannot think of letting the 
affair go uninvestigated, can you ?”’ 

‘“No, not that, but I shrink so from having 
policemen rummaging around the house, with 
all the publicity of it.”’ 

“You hardly understand, mother,” said My- 
ron, smiling. ‘‘I don’t mean to report the af- 
Dis to the local police, but I advise the engag- 
ing of a private detective from New York. He 
would want to work privately, without doubt.” 

“But his presence here would cause question 
and comment. What could we say ?”’ 

“Why, if it were necessary to say anything, 
what should we say but that we had been rob- 
bed? It’s very annoying, but there’s nothing 
scandalous, is there, in suffering a loss by rob- 
bery ?”” 

‘“Myron,”’ said Mrs. Crawford, earnestly, ‘“‘you 
don’t seem to get the whole force of this matter. 
The windows were closed, fastened, and none of 
the fastenings are broken. The robbery must 
have been committed from within.’’ 

““That’s tolerably clear.” 

““ And we have had a houseful of people here 
this evening—friends and neighbors. Doesn’t it 
occur to you that an official investigation would 
mean that all our friends would be put more or 
less under suspicion? I don’t know exactly 
how to express myself, but it would certainly 
create a great scandal if we were to subject all 
our visitors to examination.”’ 

Myron took a turn or two up and down the 
room, his brows knit, his hands clasped behind 
his back. 

‘“Mother,”’ he said, suddenly, ‘‘are you go- 
ing to counsel. letting the jewels go? Did you 
ever stop to reckon their value ?”’ 

*“No, to both questions. They are worth 
many thousands of dollars, I suppose, and, of 
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course, I cannot think of 
cover ihent but it seems 
less than we should suffer if ' 
to go into a professional det 
should inevitably fall in 
bors, estrangements wo 

*“T don’t see it,”” inte 
mother, the robbery of - 
was in progress doesn’t 
necessarily done by one o: 

Mrs. Crawford started, 


able. 
“T haven’ t eee thee 1 
guests,’’ she said. 


‘“No; but didn’t yo 
might fall upon some, or all o 
“Only.in the mind o 
It sounded very disagreeable 
thought into words.” — 
‘Well, I was speakin 
What I was com: 
very presence of the party: 
best chance in the world 
me a detective would be 
rather ote that any « 
guilty.” 
Mrs. Crawford was silent 
and, while Myron paced 
she fingered a fold of he 
the floor. Myron was a 
his mother’s reluctance to 
It was with relief that 
when she entered the ro 
“You have a very hap 
she said. ‘9 
“Tm glad to hear it, 
‘* Lottie, were your wi 
went to your room to go t 
‘* All but one,’’ she a 
of the west windows had beer 
ing.”’ 
Myron turned sharply 
‘““T understood that all 
in confusion. 
“Even that window,’ 
“was Be near closed a 
trance.’ = 
“What do you mean ?” 
“Tt is only with the 
can be raised more thai 
it as high as it would 
When I went to bed it 
it. Nobody could have 
ing.” 
“‘T’m not sure,”’ said I 
room abruptly. ‘ 
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“What does he think of it, mamma ?’’ asked 
Charlotte. 

““Te is very much disturbed, of course, that’s 
very natural ; but he’s for haying a professional 
detective put to work.” 

“Well, why not?’ 

“7 think we ought to do everything ourselves 
first,’? replied Mrs. Crawford, hesitatingly, ‘‘ be- 
fore calling upon outsiders.”’ 

‘“T suppose that is just what Myron is doing 
now,’’ said Charlotte, sitting down. 

There was a brief interval of silence, and. then 
Myron returned. 

““T can’t find any trace of tracks under your 
window, Lottie,’’ he said. ‘‘T am convinced that 
the thing was done from inside, but there were a 
dozen ways in which the robber might have got 
into the house. Will either of you mind if I 
run down to the village? I shan’t be gone fifteen 
minutes. ”’ 

Charlotte looked a little startled. Mrs. Craw- 
ford answered : ‘‘I suppose there’s no danger at 
all now. The reasonable way to look at it would 
be to feel that the robber has done his work and 
gone, and yet I feel nervous.”’ 

““T'}l call Greaves, if you like.’’ 

‘“No, don’t do that. If you want the whole 
town to know what has happened, tell the serv- 
ants. We'll sit up till you return, Myron.”’ 

‘“As you like. I shan’t be long.” 

His mother followed him to the door. 

‘Youre not going to notify the police, I 
hope?’ she said. 

“Against your inclination? Of course not, 
mother! I shan’t even hire a detective without 
your full consent. I tell you some time exactly 
what Pm about. You trust me !”’ 

““Tmplicitly, Myron.”’ 

‘* Be sure, you may. I don’t understand you, 
but I shan’t presume to do anything contrary to 
your expressed wishes. We'll talk of the pro- 
fessional detective when I get back, perhaps. 
Meantime, beg Lottie for me not to disturb her 


room. Ishall want a good look at it by day- 
light. Id rather she’d sleep somewhere else to- 


night.” 
‘*T don’t doubt that she’ll be glad to.”’ 
Myron hurried away. As he went, he not only 
pondered the plan he had formed for making a 
thorough investigation of the robbery without 
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resort to professional detectives, but he kept his 
eyes and ears open for anything unusual around 
him. It would not have surprised him in the 
least to see a booty-laden burglar leap from be- 
hind a tree at any moment, and he was fully pre- 
pared to give chase if such an event should oceur. 

Putney Villas, however, was as peaceful as the 
serenest of autumn moons could make it, and 
not even a dog barked as he made his way rap- 
idly ‘down the hill to the village. He stopped 
when he came to a drug-store, and pulled the 
night-bell vigorously. The answer came with 
reasonable promptness from a window over the 
store. 

‘“Who is it, and what’s wanted?’ said a 
voice. 

‘“Halloo, Billy !’ responded Myron. 

“Ts that you, Crawford? Wait a minute !”’ 

““Wait yourself, Billy. I don’t want you !’”’ 

““No? Then, what in——’ 

““Wake up Niles, I want to send a tele- 
gram.”’ 

‘“Oh ! Well, if it were anybody else ’'d see you 
a long ways further, however !’? And the head 
disappeared, 

A few minutes later the door of the store was 
thrown open from within, and a surly voice bade 
Myron enter. 

“Don’t be ugly, Niles,’ said Myron, going 
inside. ‘* You know ll make it all right with 
you.”’ 

‘* You can’t expect a fellow to be angelie when 
he’s roused out of sleep like this,’’ retorted the 
operator. ‘‘Where’s your dispatch ?” 

‘“Wouldn’t it be as well to strike a light ?”” 

“Huh! guess ’twill, Vm not half awake 
yet.”’ 

‘“Can you get New Haven ?’”’ asked Myron, as 
the operator worked bunglingly over an_oil- 
lamp. 

‘Cert. Find a blank on the counter there.” 

Myron wrote a dispatch and handed it to 
Niles. The public telephone and telegraph of- 
fice of Scarsdale was situated in the back room of 
the drug-store. 

‘All right,’’ said Niles, after counting the 
words, ‘‘ sixty-nine cents.” 

Myron paid the chargé and hurried out, the 
clicking of the machine sounding cheerfully as 
Niles began to call for New Haven. 


(To be continued. ) 


AL Visit TO. 'CATRO; 
By F. FE. B. 


THERE was not the least doubt about our having 
reached Cairo. The clutching, shrieking, mad- 
house crowd of night-gowned Egyptians that lay 
in wait for us as we left the train was enough to 
convince us of that. And our conviction was 
strengthened by the tall and brilliantly garbed run- 
ning footmen, who preceded the break that bore 
us to the hotel; by the pavementless streets, over 
which wheels rolled as noiselessly as though they 
were fitted with pneumatic tires ; by yonder string 
of loose-jointed camels, sloping along with aggressive 
self-satisfaction ; by the veiled women, gliding by 
like uncanny, black spirits; and by the multitude 
of demure little donkeys with their mischievous 
drivers. It was all perfectly delightful to one who 
had never before been in the Orient, and that night 
was filled with vivid dreams, through which flitted 
characters out of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’? without 
ceasing. 

But, oh, the disappointment of the next morning, 
when I had the misfortune to take my first walk 
abroad to the west of the Esbekeeyeh, into that 
quarter of straight, broad streets where strangers 
most do congregate, and whence the English gar- 
rison has made its influence felt throughout all 
the lands of Egypt! Save for the ubiquitous 
donkey and an occasional sais—than whom, be it 
said in passing, there is surely no ‘‘ smarter’ thing 
in the way of a servant to be found on earth—I 
might just as well have been in any of the towns 
that dot the northern coast of the Mediterranean. 
But, fortunately, the quarter is very small—only 
one section of the orange, so to speak—and I had 
only to go in any other direction, as I soon discoy- 
ered, to find my interest of the previous afternoon 
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return in full force and see a plenty of just such sights as I 
had hoped for, and which, notwithstanding a long preparation, 
filled me with a multitude of new sensations greater than I 
supposed it possible for an adult human being to find place 
for. I seemed to be a spectator in a great show, with a con- 
stant panorama of unwonted sights passing before my eyes, and 
it took me very many weeks before I found myself regarding 
them as real, and not mere painted fancies. My camera was a 
decided aid to me in-solidifying the visions, and had it not 
been for that useful instrument I verily believe I should 
now be looking back upon my stay in Cairo as yery much 
the same sort of experience as an 
entertaining trip I once took to the 
moon during an illness in child- 
hood. And yet I had no startling 
adventures. I saw nothing but what 
I had thought from a preparatory 
course of reading I should be likely 
to see—the common sights that 
every book on Cairo classifies and 
catalogues, as it were. Suppose we take a short stroll to the 
north, the south or the east of the Esbekeeyeh. We pass, 
for instance, a man lying asleep in the middle of the side- 
walk, so enveloped in his ample garments that he looks like 
nothing so much as a bag of coal, and passers-by turn out for 
him, as a matter of course, so as not to disturb his rest. We 
see groups of long-robed, dignified-looking gentry awaiting 
audience of some grandee; public writers, under extempor- 
ized awnings, holding the paper on the palm of the left hand, 
in lieu of a desk, and writing with a split reed ; public readers 
and story-tellers, seated above their hearers in dark, little 
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coffee-houses, separated from the street only by an elaborately 
turned wooden grating; a barber shaving a customer’s head in 
the open air, both squatting on their haunches ; sellers of sugar- 
cane, which seems to form, with lettuce, a good part of the 
people’s food in season ; little mites of shops, scarcely bigger 
than baby-houses ; men of all complexions, white, yellow, 
brick-red, copper-colored, brown, the shining black of ebony, 
and the dull black of gutta-percha ; men in all manner of cos- 
tumes, consular kirwasses resplendent with gold lace and 
scimitars ; Bedaween ; Nubians ; bushy-haired, betogaed Bisha- 
reen peddling spears, shields of rhinoceros hide, and long, two- 
edged swords that look as though 
they had been inherited from the 
Crusaders ; Arabs from Sinai, with 
things for sale resembling big, gray 
sausages, but proving to be a paste 
of dates done up in antelope-skin ; 
Algerians ; Tunisians; Jews, with 
ridiculous little corkscrew curls 
hanging from their temples ; 
Syrians ; Persians; Greeks and Albanians in ludicrous short, 
plaited white petticoats, and with beautiful fluffy balls of red 
worsted on the tips of their turned up toes; Armenians ; 
Turks ; East Indians, spindle-shanked and much beturbaned ; 
women bearing their little ones astride upon the left shoulder, 
and others with a rainbow shift for their only garment, draw- 
ing water at the public fountains in great jars of earthenware 
and of metal, fashioned in shapes still to be found pictured in 
tombs five thousand and more years old, and so heavy that 
one marvels where they find the strength to lift them. 

Ilere is a water-carrier staggering under the unwieldy load 
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of his goat-skin, a hideous thing, blac 
and distended to the semblance of a m 
bloated dead dog. He is on his way” 


to feed an insatiable public fou 
goes a dispenser of drinking wa 
andee the weight of his stone | 
his cups of hammered brass, ai 
every few steps to give drink to 
tomer. He has a well-recognized 
is paid either at once with a date 


periods with a small coin. Yonder come 
wheeled, springless donkey-cart, a 
women squatting like pyramids upon it, a 
turbaned bunch of rags running alongside.” 
And here is a donkey pacing daintily down the 
street, with a bag of wind on his back—literally, 
a bag of wind, but with a nucleus in the shape 
of a veiled lady, riding astride, her outer gar- 
ment inflated by the breeze, and her legs drawn 
up to kneeling 
posture by 
shortened _ stir- 
rups. Her seat 
is very insecure, 
‘and if she be 
met unexpect- 
edly by a good 
strong gust of 
wind, off she 
will go. It was 
my good fortune to see such a sight one day 
during a March blow. <A squall, bursting sud- 
denly around a corner, lifted my lady clean 
from the saddle to the ground, where she fell 
flat on her back with the child she was car- 
r ying on top of her, the donkey meanwhile jog- 
ging on, until stopped by his driver, as uncon- 
camnedly as the merry wind that caused the dis- 
aster. Physically, the woman was not in the 
least hurt, but her feelings were terribly lacer-— 
are for she showed things unseem to be 
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But great ladies a IT mean by: 
wives and the ‘‘ upper suckles”” 
not ride donkey-back nowadays. 
eyes in the white, semi- transpa 
Turkey (it is the common herd that yeil 
penetrable black) they take their airin 
broughams swiftly drawn by blooded h 
inevitable eunuch on the box beside the ec 
man, and two brilliant wand-bearing séises run- 
ning ahead. Matter-of-fact people may scoff at 
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the trite old notion, but it is 
none the less certain that these 
veiled ladies have a very mys- 
terious and houri-like fascina- 
tion for a true lover of the sex, 
as he catches a_ tantalizing 
glimpse of them through the 
carriage windows, their great 
eyes flashing mischievously 
and . coquettishly between 
snowy veil and stenciled eye- 
brows, and their complexions 
seeming to be of a purity and 
beauty beyond And 
why shouldn’t they be just as 
pretty and attractive as they 
appear to be, and as they were 
formerly always reputed to be? 


praise. 
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True, the fellaheen women, who 
rarely wear veils, are plain and 
ugly without exception ; but that 
other class of women, whom any 
one may see unveiled by simply 
passing through the curious quar- 
ter called the ‘‘ Fish-market,’’ and 
other parts of the town of similar 
character, is certainly not lacking 
in charm. Indeed, many of them 
are decidedly good-looking, if not 
exactly pretty according to west- 
ern standards, and the faint 
tattoo-marks on chin and fore- 
head often add a kind of pi- 
quancy to the expression. May 
not, then, the great ladies of the 
land be actually as fascinating as 
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they seem to be when they glance 
their lustrous eyes at you from be- 
hind their fleecy draperies ? 
Another very frequent sight is a 
funeral wending its swift and noisy 
way to the cemetery outside the city’s 
walls. The procession moves at al- 
most a running pace—soldiers would 
call it quick-step—and is headed by 
one or more blind men and beggars 
After 
them come the male relations, their 


chanting the creed of Islam. 


number often augmented by fanatics, 
and behind them boys singing. The 
body follows, borne head foremost 
upon a bier resting on the shoulders 
of friends of the deceased, and covered 
with a striped India shawl. An up- 
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right at the head of 
the bier bears the 
dead man’s fez. Af- 
ter the body come 
the women of the 
family, with hair un- 
done and in mourning 
robes of blue. Added 
to these are other 
women, hired to lift 
up their voices and 
weep. And they do 
so with a will, filling 
the air with shrill, 
ear - piercing ulula- 
tions. 

The guide - books 
say bridal processions 
are just as frequent 
as funerals, but that 
was not my experience. During an 


entire winter passed in Cairo I never 
saw but two, and on each occasion 
the contracting parties belonged to 
the selectest circle of Heypt’s ‘‘ Four 
Hundred” (the bridegroom in one 
case being a son of Riaz Pacha), 
and the pageants therefore were per- 
haps not so characteristically Ori- 
ental as they doubtless would have 
been in the case of humbler mortals. 
Still they were very eytertaining 
shows. Both processions were alike. 
First came four men abreast, stark 
naked, save for short linen drawers 
about the loins ; then a squadron of 
cavalry; then a group of men bear- 


ing what looked like 
dummy torches, top- 
ped with bunches of 
bright cloths ; then 
a mounted band of 
music (playing on 
one occasion ‘* Ta-ra- 
ra-boom-de-ay,’’? by 
way of a wedding 
march !); then an- 
other squadron of 
cavalry ; and, finally, 
a gorgeous state-car- 
riage, drawn by four 
horses, flanked by 
saises and driven by 
a European coach- 
man, wearing a fez, 
with two European 
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footmen behind, also wearing fezes. The bride 
was in the carriage, on her way to the bride- 
groom’s house, but the shades were down 
and not the least glimpse could be got of her. 
Following the carriage, came several mounted 


eunuchs, and behind them a long line otf 
broughams, each with a eunuch beside the 
coachman and veiled ladies inside, some of 
them showing splendid embroideries and much 
fine raiment. 
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By DANIEL MORGAN, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MARGARET,” ‘‘ THE DocTor’s Story,” ETc. 


I was known as incorrigible, my proclivity for 
horses and tree-climbing earning for me the cog- 
nomen of ‘‘Tom.’’ My father was a gentleman 
farmer, my mother a timid, sensitive woman. I 
had been reared on a farm in the North, where 
my naturally boyish’ instincts had been hus- 
banded by out-door life. My development along 
this line was furthered by our subsequent re- 
moyal to a Southwestern State, where my home 
was a large house built of logs, surrounded by 
white wooden porches, over which climbed the 
wild, luxuriant growth of the trumpet-vine, and 
other vines indigenous to the soil. All about 
towered the great giant sycamores and oaks, 
and the only signs which fed my eager, sensitive 
ear were the wild bird-calls by day, and the 
dreary hooting of the owls and whip-poor-wills 
at night. My sole companions were the animals 
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of the farm. My eyes fed on the wealth *of 
bloom in its wild haunts, and the trees waved a 
welcome to my eager steps. Nature’s melodies 
wooed me everywhere—at early morning and at 
quiet evenings’ glow ; small wonder, then, that 
my wild imagination pictured life to me in a 
strange, romantic way, tutored as I was by 
throbbing nature, voicing her secret urgings in 
the soft breath of the breeze, as it came freighted 
with its messages of love and gladness. Nature 
loved and whispered me the story, and in my 
awakening senses there arose the vain longing 
which has no voice. At night I stole to a high 
window, for our house was dignified by a garret, 
whose sole opening was four panes of glass, 
which procured a fine, sweeping view of the 
wooded hills about our home, and in this hid- 
den corner was my world of fancy—my dream- 
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Jand. It was my sleeping chamber, as well as 
the store-house of all my treasures. <A single 
bedstead of dark-stained wood, a chair, an old 
trunk, piled promiscuously with books—scraps 
of written thoughts unfinished and obscure—the 
first feeble effort of the awakening soul to pour 
itself out in some tangible living form ; bits of 
dry leaves, moss and buds, gathered at moments 
of fancy, and associated with some hour of ques- 
tioning or imagining, a promiscuous assortment 
of many an hour’s idle planning, this old recep- 
tacle was the sole possession to which I attached 
any great importance in the house, and this 
wonderful window became the eye of my soul, 
for from it I garnered the rich store of mys- 
terious messages from the shining vault above ; 
there I knelt peering into the high heavens, 
where the moon rode in silent majesty, and 
where I read the stars as beacons calling me, I 
knew not whither. I strained my listening ear 
to catch the soft sighing of wind, sensing in 
some unknown manner the truth that Nature 
had her voice, too, and one must need attune 
his soul to woo her moods, and, urging thus 
my own soul, I seemed to reach far out above 
and beyond this mundane life into that great, 
broad, mysterious realm teeming with floating 
clouds, reflecting back the luminous mass of 
glittering worlds so far removed. In wondering 
simplicity I dwelt in dreamland, with never a 
response, save in the depth of awe awakened by 
the awful majesty of space which spread out be- 
fore me, bidding me press on, and that some- 
where in that starry deep there lay hidden the 
great source of all. At these moments I thrilled 
with an unknown joy, my heart beat wildly, I 
reached out my arms beseechingly, imploring 
the stars to answer me. What was this power, 
this far away voice that whispered such melodi- 
ous unknown things to my young heart? Ah, 
child that I was, I could not determine, and, 
weary and still craving, I would fling myself 
upon my back, cast back my long hair over the 
pillow, throw wide my arms, and lie there 
flooded in the moon’s light, and, steeped in 
faney’s play, let all the wild longings of an un- 
trained heart leap and wrestle, as did the glint- 
ing rays of the moonbeams which flitted in 
and out my window, so free and wild were my 
thoughts. Thus, at night, I dreamed the hours 
away, sleep wrapping me in her soft garments, 
until all physical sense was deadened, and my 
soul wandered free in the unknown world of 
slumber-land. 

At night, then, I was a creature of imagina- 
tion ; during the day as changed a being, and as 
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distinct as though two entities occupied the same 
body—one for broad day, the other for the night 
time only. My parents began to know me as a 
most unaccountable girl. I leaped and ran in 
the warm sunlight, happy, thoughtless and free, 
scorning shoes and stockings and a ‘‘sunbon- 
net ’’ as a detestation. My hair had grown sandy 
from contact with the sun’s warm kisses, and 
my hands were brown and chubby ; my face 
freckled to a degree which precluded all idea of 
comeliness. Only one thing remained in my 
favor: I had been well educated, and had fol- 
lowed with avidity all my masters’ training. 
There was no particular harm in me. I was only 
wild, so they said; but despite my mental ac- 
complishments I was the most ungovernable 
madcap the place over, and famed for my horse- 
womanship, whose exploits were totally incom- 
patible with what one would expect in a woman. 
Wild races, bare-back, bare-footed, too, tearing 
through the woods, past farmhouses, through 
meadows, over fences, anywhere I might be 
found in the most unexpected places and condi- 
tions, singing as I fled; filling the air with wild- 
est strains of joy, and utter happiness written in 
every line of my rugged face. Was there ever a 
more despairing mother, or a more thoughtless, 
happy girl? 

Our adjoining neighbor was an aristocratic 
family of wealth and position, whose heir—an 
only son—of whom it was said was college- 
trained, dignified and handsome, and sat his 
horse like a prince. Many and fruitless had 
been the efforts of the eligible girls and anxious 
mammas to procure this catch, still he remained 
unmoyed, apparently quite reckless of his own 
future, for he had never yet been known to pay 
serious court to any one. 

Fear entered my poor mother’s heart when she 
contemplated the hour, when, sooner or later, I 
would be surprised in one of those venturesome 
pranks of a bare-backed canter, or, bare legged, 
paddling in the brook ; or, worse still, a reckless 
swim in the branch which formed the dividing 
line between the two estates ; for my ungoverna- 
ble delight in tearing through the trees, standing 
upright on the horse’s back, the reins in one 
hand, the other wildly beating the air, urging 
my horse to his utmost, my wild hair streaming 
behind my head, and resembling more the Me- 
dusa’s than an American girl’s. If I should 
thus be discovered by our highly respectable 
neighbor my disgrace would be certain, and these 
misgivings formed the basis for my mother’s 
anxiety. The neighbors roundabout, too—kind 
souls—were filled with the terror of an uncertain 
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fate which they saw presaged by the pursuit of 
pleasures so fraught with danger to a girl. I was 
happy and free as the winds which played 
amongst my tangled mass of hair. What cared 
I for neighbor’s, or weak women’s, fears, and far 
less still this ‘‘aristocrat,’? whom my mother 
had taught me to regard as the only bugbear of 
my life! Was I not constantly assailed with the 
reminder that I ‘‘ought to be a Jady, and that 
Mr. Gilbert would never countenance a girl who 
knew no dignity, no restraint??? In vain my 
mother’s anxious fears were dinned into my ear, 
her lamentations at the fruitlessness of my edu- 
cation, her utter hopelessness of seeing me set- 
tled down. Oh, had I only been a boy! Re- 
grets were useless and short-lived. I was out 
and away again, heedless alike of admonitions 
and commands, and, when on Marco’s back, 
away sped all thoughts of rich husband, or 
“opinions.’’? I was born to be free, and flung 
to the winds restraint and rules of etiquette. At 
other times I was quite tractable, fulfilled my 
duties quickly, and stealthily crept away to my 
dreams and the fulfillment of my happiness. 

At length the hour of my apparent doom ar- 
rived—the much dreaded thing, the awtul, had 
fallen on my defenseless head. 

I had conceived the wild idea of taking—for 
one of my scapegrace pranks—a ride on a mule 
recently purchased by my father. The mule was 
somewhat of an unknown quantity as to disposi- 
tion, ete., but I was just about to ascertain all 
that by a trial, when woe is me! I was discov- 
ered, just as I had ridden up toa pair of bars 
which led to a pasture near the house. I was 
without shoes or hose, and sitting astride the 
mule, for, as I said, I was in no way certain of 
how he would receive his lesson in circus busi- 
ness, and assumed the position best calculated 
to give a firm seat. I had previously determined 
he should jump the bars—that is, the greater 
part of them, and had just lowered two, and sat 
digging my feet into his sides, as intimation of 
my intentions, when he resisted, of course, as 
only a mule can. My poor mother, fearful of 
the result, stood on the back porch watching the 
proceedings, mentally questioning the sanity of 
my efforts. I looked up and saw right before 
me, riding on a shining white horse, the much- 
dreaded personage, designated ‘‘our neighbor.’’ 
One swift glance of consternation toward my 
mother, a rush of crimson to my face, and a 
gleam of determination in my eye, and, with a 
few strong sweeps, I hurled hack two more hars, 
dug my feet with such sudden vehemence into 
the sides of the unsuspecting beast that he gave 
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a vault and we were over and away. I still beat 
his poor sides until we had fled far from sight, 
and for the first time a real crushing weight of 
fear possessed my soul. Alas ! for my mother’s 
dreams! I knew I had broken her heart, and 
that I was disgraced forever. I dismounted after 
a while, and threw myself upon the soft grass, 
utterly miserable. The poor, tired creature 
meekly cropped the tender shoots, and Ican recall 
still the steady grind of his teeth as he mangled 
the soft young grass in his powerful jaws. I 
envied him the insensibility to moral suffering. 
I dreaded to return, knowing well the accusa- 
tions and reproaches which awaited me. 

The moment of my judgment came. I was 
lectured for the hundredth time on ‘‘ propriety, 
common decency’’ (the latter was my father’s 
pet expression), and solemnly warned, with re- 
peated injunctions, that should such a thing as 
riding a mule ever occur again, I must prepare 
myself for severity and unrelenting surveillance. 

Believing myself for ever undone, I fled to my 
little attic room, shorn of all my glory, a misera- 
ble heart-broken child. I had really neyer meant 
to be so wild, and as I reflected upon the sorry 
picture I must have been in the eyes of this very” 
august person, the hot blood rushed over my 
face and neck, dyeing them scarlet. I lay in 
suffering reflection most of the night. No moon 
or stars now to sport with. I was abandoned by 
all, for Nature hung a sombre mantle betwixt me 
and them, and turned a frowning front to my 
repenting face. 

Time wore on, and as the days lengthened I 
became more quiet. Somehow, I had lost the 
spring which previously prompted to such 
freaks, and lost much of my former rashness, 
gradually subsiding into household interests. 
True, I still rode over the wild hills, singing as I 
went, for my heart was too full of young joy to 
be silenced when all nature was moved to song 
about me. 

One Sunday afternoon I was alone at home. 
The sun was shining soft and warm in the 
poreb, and I had taken a book and sat in the 
shadow of the vine, dressed in a simple white 
frock, a blue knot of ribbon at my throat. I 
was pure and sedate, for I really could be so, al- 
though I had long lost the reputation of dignity 
by my past acts, but despite all that I was a 
thoughtful, womanly creature, and only required 
a little time to develop. Reading intently, a 
footstep startled me, and looking up I saw Mr. 
Gilbert. At first I was tempted to run to the 
woods and hide myself, but my sense of hospi- 
tality overcame personal fear, and I smiled and 
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stood up ready to receive him, whereupon he 
smiled quite gently, and said, ‘‘ You are Miss 
Lawrence, I presume ?”’ 

“‘Yes. My father is not at home,’’ I ex- 
claimed, quite embarrassed by his presence. 

Here I paused, quite certain he would leave 
me at once, but not so. On the contrary, he 
marched straight up with a quizzical look on 
his face, took up the book I had just laid on the 
chair, Max Muller’s ‘‘ Memories,’’ and, glancing 
quickly over the leaves, he raised his head 
suddenly, and said, ‘‘ Are you reading this book, 
and do you like it?” 

‘Like it?’ I said, rather bluntly, for I was 
surprised at such a question. ‘‘ No,’’ I said, ‘‘I 
do not like it—I adore it! I believe it to be an 
ideal of what love can be to the human soul !’’ 

He took a long breath, laid the book down on 
the chair, gaye me a side look, hesitated and 
stood waiting, as if totally ignorant of how to 
proceed next. 

At last I overcame my stupidity, and offered 
him a chair. He took it, and, in a tone of defer- 
ence, said, ‘‘T came over to consult your father 
as to some arrangement about stock, but as I 
find you are able to choose a book as well 
as ”? Here he paused, drew down the cor- 
ners of his mouth, as if to suppress a smile, and 
was about to proceed, when I burst out, some- 
what peremptorily : 

‘“ As well as ride mules and jump bars, I sup- 
pose you mean to say. Yes,’’ I went on rap- 
idly, for I was on the defensive now, ‘‘I can 
read a book, and think about it, too, even if I do 
appear aboriginal in my pastimes! The fact is, 
Iam only half a girl, and I am daily filled with 
revolt when I realize how much happier I would 
have been asa boy. I could then have satisfied 
the wild cravings of my nature, without arous- 
ing the indignation of my entire family, and,”’ 
I went on, ‘‘ the risibility of some individuals in 
particular.”’ 

Amazement spread over his face, and, dur- 
ing the somewhat rude allusion to himself, he 
changed color several times ; but, in an instant, 
he regained his usual calm and changed the sub- 
ject. He wandered on about farm life, and 
asked me if I liked it. 

“‘T detest the work,’’ I said, ‘‘but I dearly 
love the trees and birds, and the lovely moon- 
light nights. Iam young, and long for the ex- 
citement of city life.’’ 

‘*Ah,”’? he sighed, ‘‘my dear young lady, 
these are delusions. Real life is in the country. 
T have seen it all, danced with the gay crowd, 
been merry with them, but when I want sober 
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‘shall be old and brown and shr 


enjoyment, I come to my dear « 
my brown leaves.”’ + 

‘Ugh!’ I said, ‘‘ sometime 
leaves. They remind me of the + 


wealth and spring of life sh 
not think of it ; it makes me st 
“*Ah, I see,”’ he replied. 


action and response.”’ 4 

‘“ As to response,” I said, | 
understood the full meaning. 
have scope, breadth and freedo 
not be happy without then. In 
should die—I know I should ; 


returning with a collation of 
butter, and delicious ripe stra 
own raising, offering them in 
manner. Whilst partaking, an 
ishing, he skillfully moved toy 
of probing. 

“Did you make this butter?” 

‘Oh, yes, why not? Am IT 
datighten, and I did the milking, 


eens ee thus all the PN awe has tur 
toward the perfection of the fruit. On my hands 
and knees I have kept relentless guard over the 
vines, keeping down with my sharp shears vis 
rapacious growth.”’ 

Noting the surprise on his face, which now 
grew less formidable, we fell into an easy chat. 
He spoke of his mother, an invalid and quite a 
prisoner. He was sure, if I had the time, that 
she would be delighted to have me come and 
sit with her. Dilating on her loneliness, he 
begged that I would make her an early visit. 

Consternation was written on my face I know, 
for he looked up and said, ‘‘ Why do you lock so 
uncertain? Would you not like to be kind to a 
poor old lady, who is deprived of all the happi- 
ness of outdoor life?” 

‘“ Yes, indeed,’’ I said, eagerly, ‘f but——” 

Here I hesitated so long that he said, ‘But 
what ?”’ 

I crimsoned to my hair, and stammered out, 
‘“Your mother would never wish a ‘tom boy’ to 
be her friend. You have forgotten how horribly 
rude you have known me to be.”” 

‘‘No, I have not forgotten,” he said, with 
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“] REACHED OUT MY ARM AND STRUCK A FIERCE BLOW ACROSS THE ANIMAL’S 
HEAD WITIT MY WwuHir.”’ 


an expression so mingled I could not read it. 
““Come and see my mother, and then you can 
determine whether she is not totally in sympathy 
with your views of life. Good-by!’’ he said, 
rising. ‘‘I will expect you for my mother’s 
sake.”’ 

He left, moving down the path with perfect 
ease and grace. Confused and uncertain, I crept 
back into the house. In that hour I had sud- 
denly become a woman, and the full realization 
of my past irregularities burst upon me. Actu- 
ated by diverse emotions, ranging from pride to 
humility, I resolved at once to assume the posi- 
tion that I felt competent to occupy. I had 
studied and read in secret, not once evincing any 
desire for using that which I had learned until 
now. Born an original, I had been so often 
sneered at for my odd, fantastic ways, that I 
deemed the whole world apart from me. 

The memory of his gentle manner, his col- 
Jected coolness—and I was keen enough to un- 
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derstand, too—the rigid 
examination he had put 
ine through, awakened in 
me new desires, bene- 
ficial and softening -in 
their effect. I blushed 
again and again at the 
thought that he had mis- 
taken me for an ignor- 
ant nothing—a half-boy 
-—and I vowed I would 
never visit his mother. 
Did he suppose I would 
subject myself again to 
the scrutiny of a strang- 
er? Never! Ah, but he 
did not appear to humi- 
liate me, only to under- 
stand 


me. Well, one 
thing was certain, I 


would keep my distance, 
for this meeting had 
transformed me into an 
earnest, thinking woman. 
As I rode over the coun- 
try on Marco, I found 
myself that 
chance might throw me 
in his way, but still my 
young heart remained 
free from further thought. 
Weeks flew by in happy 
innocence, until one day 
my desire to meet him 
was unexpectedly ful- 
filled. But alas! how humiliating to me, and 
how shocking to him ! 

I had started out once more full of health and 
vigor, bent on a wild race. My horse was par- 
ticularly fresh that morning, and, urging him 
on, I fell into a flood of song. I could be silent 
no longer than the birds ; I was of the same air 
as they. Flying thus, I turned suddenly to 
cross a rough bridge made of heavy logs, which 
connected a stream of considerable depth. The 
road leading to the bridge made sharp turns just 
at the entrance, and, as the trees grew thickly 
there, the shade was quite dense. Just as my 
horse dashed on to the bridge, there suddenly 
emerged from the other side a white horse and 
rider, at which sight my own horse gave a quick 
jerk and a wild snort, then stopped so _precipi- 
tately, and plunged to one side so violently, that 
in an instant I was over his head and dashed 
into the stream below. As I fell I heard a deep, 
‘*My God, that girl !’’ 


wishing 
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I heard no more, but was at the bottom of 
the water, which, fortunately, was only deep 
enough to break the force of my fall. Stunned 
and frightened, I rose to my feet. Mr. Gilbert 
had now dismounted and rushed quickly to the 
water, waded in and caught me in his strong 
arms, carrying me to the shore, where, drenched 
and disheveled, I regained my presence of mind. 
He wiped my face and hair with his handker- 
chief, and seemed too excited to say anything 
connectedly. Amidst expressions of regret I re- 
gained my voice at last, then burst out in an in- 
dignant speech, for I was angered and hum- 
bled. 

‘“What do you mean by always catching one 
in such humiliating attitudes? I never was 
thrown but once before, and then no one saw 
me.”’ 

Anger and fierce pride were in my voice, and 
also on my face, to think that he of all persons 
should witness my ignominious fall. 

‘*You are angry with me, and justly, for I 
was the unwilling cause of this accident, buat 
are you quite certain you are uninjured, or does 
your pride cause you to deny it? JI beg you 
will return with me to my home, where my 
mother will——’”’ 

I arrested his speech here by a determined 
shake of my head, saying, ‘‘I will return to my 
own home.”’ 

‘“Ah, you are very angry, then! I fear now 
I have, indeed, incurred your lasting animosity; 
but, I assure you, it was entirely innocent on 
my part. I heard your voice ring out through 
the woods, and I was smiling to myself at your 
genuine expression of happiness and vim.”’ 

I was overcome here by his tender tone, and, 
somewhat repentant, I stood wringing out the 
water from my skirts, and, pushing back the 
hair from my eyes, [ looked up, annoyed be- 
yond words, and said, ‘‘ Be kind enough to catch 
my horse, will you? I must get home quickly ; 
I am half frozen.”’ 


“You do not intend to mount that beast 
again, do you? I tell you he is entirely too 
fractious. He will kill you yet.’’ 


“Oh, I have no fear. The horse meant no 
harm to me. It was my stupidity, or lack of 
skill. Ihave been accustomed to his leaps be- 
fore. JI cannot account for my losing’ my seat 
this time ; but, no matter, let us be off.”’ 

*“ You are too brave! Mount my horse, and I 
will accompany you.”’ 

“Never !’’ I replied. 

““Well, then, if ride you will, I go with you. 
I shall see you safe in your own home for once.”’ 
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He said this in a determined tone of voice. 

Tenderly assisting me, I mounted, and we 
rode homeward. At last I spoke first. 

‘*T believe I have been rude enough to omit 
thanking you,’’ I said. : 

‘“ All the blame belongs to me—in your heart, 
at least! We will defer the thanks, if you 
please !’’ this latter in a grieved tone. Silently 
we passed on, and, arriving at my gate, he 
seemed to hesitate, and, to my invitation to enter, 
he reluctantly refused. ‘‘No,”’ he said, ‘‘ your 
mother’s comments will, doubtless, be sufficient, 
and I shall return home with the sense of hay- 
ing engrafted in your mind a lasting grudge.”’ 

‘*Not at all,’’ I said, but my face denied my 
assertion. My sudden bath, and the shock, 
eventuated in a long and dangerous illness, and 
I lay a dreary stretch of weeks under the finger 
of disease. Each morning brought Mr. Gilbert 
for inquiries, but he seldom entered the house. 
He sat on the front porch and discussed farming 
implements, new varieties of small fruits ad 
infinitum, only asking about me at each call 
in his usual reserved manner, of course. I 
reasoned, and my parents were quick to confirm 
my belief by their openly expressed opinions, 
that he only came as a neighbor should, and 
that, too, his interest in scientific farming caused 
him to seek my father’s advice. As I lay there, 
through all the weary hours of illness, my 
thoughts would revert over and over again to 
all he had said, speculating as to his possible 
opinion of me, until the certainty which daily 
grew that it could not be highly flattering, be- 
came torture indeed. 

After my recoyery he still continued his visits 
to the farm, sitting now amongst the family, 
my father almost always leading in the conversa- 
tion, whilst I sat there, pale and uninterested. 
There were discoarses on red wheat, and spring 
crops, down to ‘corn nubbins”’ and beachblow 
potatoes, sandy soil for melons, a northern ex- 
posure for apple orchards, and the possible yield 
of fruit this year. I thought I knew it all by 
heart, and I grew so weary of it that I even re- 
volted when I saw him ride into the yard, pre- 
paring my suffering nerves for news of a wonder- 
ful new harrow, some double plow, or improved 
rake. Not a word of the bright sunlight outside ! 
Oh, how I longed to escape from it all—the 
stuffy room, the tiresome talk, and the long, 
dreary waiting! I daily scanned the face of our 
visitor for signs of interest in me, but he re- 
mained steadily cold, but courteous. I had now 
reached a definite conclusion : he cared more for 
yearlings or spring lambs than anything else in 
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this world, and my heart grew heavier and more 
hopeless, but my pride increased. 

I soliloquized that after I was grown strong 
and could get out, he could no longer make me 
miserable. Was there not awaiting me awhole rich 
store, hidden down deep in nature’s heart, and 
had I not the key to it all? I would drink the 
deepest draughts, sing the merriest songs, and 
steep myself in joys unknown to the callous 
hearts of farmers. 

The day being fine, and I having recovered, 
my long imprisonment was about to end. My 
horse was brought to the door, and I was ready 
to mount, trembling with the sense of delight 
from my long release, when in dashed Mr. Gil- 
bert on his horse, made an excited sign to my 
father, and, jumping down, exclaimed, ‘‘ Surely 
you will not permit her to ride that wild crea- 
ture to-day? She is too weak after her ill- 
ness.” 

“Why not?’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ Do you think he 
does not love me enough to understand that I 
am weak? You are mistaken, if you do, for I 
will prove it to you by mounting him at once 
and showing you how docile and kind he can 
be:?? 

I mounted, therefore, moving slowly toward 
the gate, my horse showing no signs of restive- 
ness. Looking to my father for restraint, he 
quietly answered, ‘‘ She will manage him all 
right ; they are chums, and Marco is only too 
glad to have her back again ; there is no fear.”’ 

I was moving off now, when Mr. Gilbert de- 
liberately mounted, saying, quite firmly, ‘‘If 
you still persist I will accompany you.”’ 

Smiling assent, we moved down the road to- 
gether at a gentle pace, and I felt conscious of 
the sensations of my parents when they wit- 
nessed my first triumph over this man, whose 
long reign of terror was now over. 

The ride was one prolonged delight, my ‘‘ ter- 
rible beast,’’ as he termed him, showing every 
evidence of an intelligent comprehension of my 
weakness. And I was too happy at my freedom 
to be aught but docile. 

This ride eventuated in a mutual pleasure and 
more friendly footing, and when I returned I 
had promised more rides, and also a yisit to 
his mother. His visits to our house were still 
ostensibly to pass time, but our rides together 
were now the bright spots in my existence. 
Sometimes they were by arrangement, but more 
frequently by, accident. Somehow his horse 
showed a decided propensity for the very paths 
which mine followed, and these unexpected 
events brought brightness to my eyes, and color 
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to my young cheeks. I was still reserved at 
times, but grew more submissive as time wore 
on. More and more my heart filled with that 
nameless longing, an ever-present desire for the 
sound of his voice or the sight of his face ; but 
fearful, as are all young hearts, I concealed my 
emotions, and dwelt in the enchanting world of 
uncertainty, doubt, and awakening love. His 
words grew softer, his speech more tender, and 
frequently I found his horse’s sides rubbed that 
of Marco, and the two animals seemed to be in- 
fected with a mutual happiness from ours. 

At such times, whilst talking earnestly he 
would lean toward me, place his hand on the 
pommel of my saddle, and twice had he reached 
out his hand, taking my reins, saying, gently, 
“Permit me !’’ 

I made no reply; indeed, I feared speech 
might betray the utter happiness of my heart. 
There, in the quiet stillness of the woods, I 
flooded my-soul with the unknown burden of 
love, and we rode silently side by side, the clink 
of our horses’ hoofs adding rhythm to the glad 
thoughts which leaped in every move of light, 
and re-echoed in the glad cries/of nature all 
about us. In such moments, the soul alone 
comprehends, there are no hwman words to com- 
pass the strength and beauty of sensations borne 
of an hour of perfect purity and perfect love. 
His tender looks, answered by my blushes, con- 
veyed our thoughts, and, like two children, we 
understood without words. 

My much abused horsemanship became at 
last most useful and expedient. A dark night. 
had settled down, threatening and stormy. In 
great alarm my mother awakened me, to tell me 
of my father’s serious illness, and further still, 
that there was no man on the place to go for a 
doctor. I quickly answered, ‘‘ I will go for one !’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ she replied ; ‘‘ but the horses are all 
down in the wood pasture, and the night is 
frightfully dark.’’ 

‘¢T can take the lantern,’’ said I, ‘‘and Marco 
will know my voice. I'll carry the bridle with 
me, and ride him back. Once on his back, I 
need fear nothing,’’? and, hastening to dress, I 
took the lantern, bolted out into the night, my 
knees trembling with fear of the darkness, and, 
calling as I went, I soon heard the quick move- 
ment of the horse as he rose to his feet, and, fol- 
lowing the sound I Jaid my hand upon his soft 
nose. Hastily slipping the bit in his willing 
mouth, I drew him to-a stump, where I mounted 
and rode to the house. The work of buckling 
the saddle on him was but brief, and I was soon 
on my way, racing against fear and death. 
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My mother’s fears had been mostly for me 
while passing through dark woods before I could 
strike the main road to the town, and where, 
owing to the fleetness of my horse, I was almost 
free from attack. Dashing on through the dark, 
my horse snorting at every leap, the dark trees 
flying by me like troops of soldiers on a retreat, 
on I fled ; danger ahead, fear in pursuit. I had 
just reached the darkest part of the woods, when 
I saw a moving object in front of me—a horse 
and rider. Dread and wildest fear rent my soul. 
What if this should be one of those dreadful 
men, of whom I had been so often warned ! 
Thoughts of home, of awful murder, of all that 
chills the blood, filled my heated brain, and, 
with one cutting lash, my horse bounded for- 
ward and I had passed this formidable object in 
a wild dash. On I sped, fear pressing me to 
look back. I beheld—oh, horrors !—nothing 
less than this black object, in hot pursuit, shout- 
ing as he flew. I urged my poor beast on and 
on; no use, this man was gaining, and I, a 
poor helpless girl, was alone to struggle with an 
unknown foe! Nothing could save me now but 
my own faithful horse. I held my breath in 
terror, as the ring of his horse’s hoof-beats rung 
out clear and distinct in the still night. On he 
came, nearer, nearer! I leaned far over my 
horse’s neck, screaming to him to ‘‘ Fly, fly !”’ 
Alas ! in vain, the other horse’s nose was beside 
the pommel of my saddle, and in a state of des- 
peration I reached out my arm, struck a fierce 
blow across the animal’s head with my whip, 
and at that my own gave a bound forward, 
gaining for a few feet. Once more I was ahead, 
when, oh, horror of horrors ! he was once more 
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by my side, and e’er I could strike, a voice ut- 
tered my name. I listened! ’Twas, indeed, a 
familiar one, and like lightning the conscious- 
ness came over me that I was not pursued by a 
highwayman, but by Mr. Gilbert, who, recogniz- 
ing me as I flew by, had hastened to overtake 
me, knowing something serious had prompted 
my midnight ride. He had just purchased a 
new horse that day, and was coming home 
rather late—the color of the horse being — 
had deceived me, and I had fled from 
aginary foe only. When he reached m 
gasped out : ‘‘ Why are you out this hour a 
night, and why did you try to kill my hoi 
blind me with your whip? Will you ne 
these escapades ?”’ % 

‘Oh,”’ said I, ‘‘ don’t reproach me! I wa 
frightened that I did not recognize your 
Let us hasten! Iam going for a doc 
father lies insensible, and I was the 
who could go for help.”’ 

I stopped here, out of breath, and, rei 
my horse, waited for his reply, feeling sick 
faint after my fright. 

Pulling his horse near mine, and, leaning 
over, he placed his strong arm tenderly about 
my trembling form, saying, ‘‘My poor, brave 
little woman, and I have once more nearly been 
the death of you !”’ 

‘‘Let us hasten!’ I cried, and, putting my 
whip to both horses, we galloped away. 

Needless to say the doctor proceeded us on the 
homeward trip, and, although it appeared wrong 
to me at the time, between the galloping of 
horses’ feet, I heard the story of the sweetest love 
tale in all the world, for, was if not all my own? 
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PerRFuME of roses and warbling of birds, 

Sweetest of sweet June days, 
Kindliest glances and tenderest words, 

Shadiest woodland ways; 
Murmuring brooklets and whispering trees, 
Drowsiest song of the soft humming bees ; 
Hope, love, trust, peace, 

And besides— 
I and he, he and I. 


Wintry winds rustling the fallen, dead leayes, 
Sullen and lowering the sky, . 
Creeping mists hiding sad earth as she grieves, 

Mourning for days gone by; 
Cataracts foaming ’neath bare, leafless trees, 
Chilly blasts sweeping o’er lone, barren leas ; 
Heartache, doubts, tears, 
And besides— 
I alone, only I, 
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LOCOMOTION 


By FLORENCE 


To TRAVEL successfully in India one needs to 
be endowed with the epidermis of an elephant, 
the digestion of an ostrich, the eyes of an artist, 
and the soul of a poet. Anything short of this 
equipment insures the commonplace tourist a 
trail of petty discomforts, but to the real tray- 
‘eler all these fade into nothingness in view of 
the strange beauty and weird experience still 
possible in this corner of the East. 

One begins to realize the distinct character of 
locomotion in India upon boarding an eastward 
bound P. and O: steamer at Brindisi. 
cious cabins, furnished with many conveniences 
and fitted with large, square windows in place 
of the ordinary tiny bull’s-eye porthole ; the va- 
riety of luxurious cane deck-chairs, and the 
punkas hanging over the dining-tables, ready to 
furnish a steady breeze as soon as tropical waters 
are reached, all present unusual features. 

Furthermore, the life on board is entirely dif- 
ferent from that on a trans-Atlantic voyage, for 
your Anglo-Indian is a cordial, genial person, 
and sociability and sport are the order of the 
day, as for two weeks we plow through the Medi- 
terranean, crawl along the Suez Canal, gingerly 
skim the coral reefs of the boiling Red Sea, and 
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‘““make time’’ across the Indian Ocean 
Bombay Harbor. 

A protracted séance with the customs depart- 
ment, claiming ten cents duty on a kodak, lands 
you upon the tender mercies of the ‘‘ gharri- 
wallah,’’ who, with the assistance of a dozen 
coolies staggeringly hoist your belongings upon 
the ricketty gharri, and, amid shouts and the in- 
cessant snapping of whips; you rattle to the 
hotel, somewhat startled but none the less ad- 
miring the scantily clothed men and women, 
but more especially the broods of black cherubs, 
clothed in a smile and festooned with a coin 
hung upon the facade of their plump anatomy. 

In Bombay the main streets are broad, finely 
paved avenues, with good, well-kept roads, though 
the native quarter happily still revels in pictur- 
esque lanes and by-ways. Small, comfortable 
victorias are to be had in abundance for one dol- 
lar and fifty cents a day, and a pheeton and team 
are furnished for three dollars a day, which is 
large pay for India, and exceeds the charges of 
most of the other cities, while a course of a mile 
can be taken for fifteen cents. The extreme 
heat makes driving imperative, as cork helmets 
and double umbrellas are not sufficient protec- 
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tion for a European from the fierce sun, and 
even the horses of the little tram-cars, patronized 
only by the natives, are furnished with a shield 
of thick pith, fashioned like an oval chopping- 
bowl, covering the top of the head and forming 
a shelter over the forehead. There are many 
smart London turn-outs to be seen in the late 
afternoon on the beautiful road to Malabar Hill. 
The Parsee ladies amble along in large broughams, 
but the Hindoo equipage per se, is a queer little 
back-tilting, covered wagon, gayly decorated, and 
drawn by snow-white bullocks, whose sleek coats 
shine like satin, their necks encircled with strings 
of blue beads, charms and jingling chains. It is 
no uncommon sight to see a team of small trot- 
ting bullocks harnessed to a vehicle much resem- 
bling the American sulky, and the pace is sur- 
Occasionally the elegant landau 
of some petty rajah bowls along in solemn state, 
or the litter of a luxurious Parsee, who pre- 
fers the quick, steady walk of two trusty bearers 
to the latest luxury of what a groom of the 
Buckingham Palace stables—referring to the 
Queen’s latest carriage—solemnly described as 
‘*yheumatic’’ tires. 

Bombay boasts one of the finest railway sta- 
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tions in the world. Indeed, I doubt if another 
of such imposing size and elegance exists as the 
terminus of the G. I. P. Railroad. It was com- 
pleted in 1888 at a cost of $1,500,000, and is a 
substantial testimony of the uninterrupted pros- 
perity of the road that in twenty-eight years has 
more than doubled the value of its sharehold- 
ers’ property, which is saying a good deal when 
you take into consideration the fact that the 
rates per mile are less than in any country of 
Europe or America. One of the interesting 
features of this huge Italian Gothie pile lies 
in the fact that its beautiful decorations, cary- 
ings in wood and stone, wrought railings, 
encaustic tiles, polished marbles and inlaying, 
is the work of the students of the Bombay School 
of Arts, an institution under government control, 
where the fast-dying arts of the country are per- 
petuated and taught among the fin de siecle na- 
tives, who are showing an alarming partiality for 
the latest wicked gimerack in glass, plush or satin 
from Birmingham. If a law could be passed ex- 
cluding missionaries and Brummagem there 
would still be hopes that the Hindoo would once 
more arise in his might and take his place among 
the princes of the earth. 

The first requirement of a tour in India is to 
secure a good body-servant. He is indispensa- 
ble, as otherwise one stands small chance of get- 
ting service in any hotel, and he is also a neces- 
sary buffer between you and the wily Oriental of 
commerce, whose mission it is to- fleece the 
stranger, and swear by the soul of his defunct 
progenitor that an article actually valued at one 
rupee is an unprecedented bargain, which, in 
consideration of your lordship being a protector 
of the poor, he blandly offers you for five ru- 
pees. For the Indian is a born gambler, and 
has no respect for a sahib who refuses to barter. 
To be sure, the ‘‘ boy’’ receives a commission 
for all purchases made in his presence, but even 
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that is an economy over the other system. After 
a varied experience of incompetents we secured 
the services of a Surat ‘‘ boy,” for boy they re- 
main until gray hairs and tottering limbs pre- 
clude further service. Then began the purchase 
of the necessary impedimenta, for bedding has 
to be carried while traveling in India, as the dis- 
tances are long and many nights have to be 
passed on the train, not to mention the chances 
of finding no such provision at dak bungalows, 
or station bed-rooms. Tillows, sheets, towels 
and thick razais (cotton wadded comforters) are 
strapped in rubber sheeting, and, together with 
bags and tiffin basket, stowed away at starting 
in the first-class carriage, which, whatever it 
lacks in luxurious furnishings, is compensated 
for by the generous spa- 
ciousness of its accom- 
modation. 

The holder of four 
tickets is entitled to a 
whole car, the main 
saloon being about 8x11 
feet, with a lavatory at 
one end, which some- 
times includes a shower- 
bath, and on some lines 
a small, communicating 
compartment is proyid- 
ed at the other end for 
the servant. This car 
can be side-tracked any- 
where, without extra ex- 
pense, by notifying the 
station agents in ad- 
vance. Four windows 
run along each side of 
the carriage, beneath 
which are leather-coy- 
ered seats that can be 
pulled out to a three foot bed at night, and 
other couches can be pulled down from the top 
if required. Any elegance of appointment would 
be useless, as the tracks run along the endless 
sandy plains, so that the dust filtering through 
every crevice is a nostalgic reminder of similar 
experiences on the Long Island Road. A boarded 
screen, two feet deep, projects from the roof of the 
car over the windows, to form a shelter from the 
direct rays of the sun; shutters are also pro- 
vided, and every alternate window is blue or 
green glass, which, during the hot season, makes 
it possible to look out without being blinded by 
the glare. 

Another contrivance to mitigate the heat is 
in the shape of a tube over the windows, which 
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is connected with a tank on the roof, and, by 
turning a lever in the car, water flows over the 
sweet grass taties hung aft the open windows. 
The moving train makes a current of air, which, 
however blasting outside, comes through cool 
and fragrant to the sweltering occupant within. 

Of all the Anglo-Indian institutions next to 
the indispensable punka, let me commend the 
station-master. He individually and collectively 
should be canonized, for his universal civility 
and resourceful care amid trying conditions is 
phenomenal, and his cannot be an easy voca- 
tion. 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate that telegraphy in 
India is cheap, for the custom is to wire the 
station-master to fill every emergency, from 
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holding a car for a party, securing rooms at a 
dak, engaging rickshaws, furnishing meals, to 
receiving letters addressed to his care. A hun- 
dred demands are made upon his time and pa- 
tience, which would never be dreamed of or tol- 
erated anywhere else. These good Samaritans 
are generally Britishers or half-casts in all the 
central provinces, but in the south, the native 
3aboo, much alive to the importance of his post, 
is not apt to be so obliging, but shows an over- 
whelming curiosity in your affairs, which inter- 
est does not extend to properly labeling or re- 
ceipting for your luggage. Of the former class I 
remember an instance at Jeypoor. After distinct 
favors rendered, a dainty bouquet of violets was 
handed in at the window by the bowing station- 
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master as the train glided out. Another time, at 
Trichinopoly, where there is no hotel, the dak 
was full and the two available rooms at the sta- 
tion already occupied, and there seemed to be no 
alternative but to sit up all night in the waiting- 
room. The local genie was much exercised at 
the seeming inhospitality, and sent in a cane 
couch from his own room, which he supple- 
mented with another awaiting shipment upon the 
platform. <A long chair was found for the third 
member of the party, when he proceeded to 
scare up two punka wallahs, who, between inter- 
vals of snoring, pulled the punkas all night for 
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the munificent sum of 
six cents each. There 
being washing and bath- 
ing appliances in an ad- 
joining apartment, we 
were as comfortable as 
though occupying the 
regular rooms up-stairs, 
where the bedding is in- 
differently clean, to say 
the least. But our bene- 
factor refused to take 
™ any pay for the accom- 
modation furnished, and 
only after repeated pro- 
tests he consented to 
take ninety cents, to be 
deposited in the funds 
of a boys’ club, for here, 
in this lurid  tophet, 
where gunpowder ex- 
plodes if placed on 
brown paper in the sun, 
and mosquitoes come 
eleven to the pound, this ex-Britisher was teach- 
ing the native youth to play cricket ! 

A remark book is kept at these stations, and 
travelers staying over night are requested to 
report their complaints or suggestions. 

The native Indian has an ingrained passion 
for traveling, ninety per cent. of the passengers 
carried being of the poorer class. A first experi- 
ence at the 
railroad _ sta- 
tion makes 
one feel that 
there must be 
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some special festivity on hand; but, after re- 
peated encounters, one soon gets used to hust- 
ling, howling groups of picturesque men, women 
and children squatting around their bundled be- 
longings, or prancing about 
the platform for last ablu- 
tions, and filling their brass 
bowls with drinking water. 
When the train arrives, pan- 
demonium reigns, as they 
jostle and chatter while the 
guard packs them in like 
sardines. Then there is a 
grand shuffle for the window 
seats, from which point of 
vantage the fortunate one 
proceeds to lay in a store of 
sweetmeats, pistache-nuts, or 
eurd-paste from the omni- 
present vender, who weighs 


his wares against shells, 
stones or seemingly any 
available article. The tran- 


saction, however, appears to 
be acceptable, for I never 
heard the measure disputed ; 
a small coin is transferred, 
the tray hoisted upon the 
merchant's head, and he 
proceeds to cry his wares in 
stentorian tones until some neighboring travelers 
succumb to the sticky temptation. 

A large proportion of these travelers are coo- 
lies, who migrate with the seasons to different 
fields of labor, working alternately in the paddy 
fields and tea and sugar plantations, carrying 
their whole families along to assist. And, then, 
the Indian has always been a great fellow for 
pilgrimages, and the opportunity for securing a 
cheap trip, the possibilities of unlimited chatter 
—coineident with a reputation for piety—is an 
irresistible combination. It is no uncommon 
thing for penniless, decrepit Hindoos to start off 
on a pilgrimage to Benares with absolutely 
nothing, trusting to the good nature of the offi- 
cials to pass them along to the desired destina- 
tion. 

The supreme trial of the tourist in India is 
the food supply—or, rather, lack of food supply 
—which he encounters who has no friends along 
the line ‘‘to put him up.’’ While a guest upon 
several occasions, I was astonished at the delight- 
fully cooked and served meals, especially after 
witnessing the modus operandi of the native cook. 
Everything was as dainty and appetizing as the 
most exacting could require, but the hotels and 
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station refreshment rooms are administered by 
irresponsible Indians, who, despising the carniy- 
erous globe-trotter, furnishes him a weird menu 
of seeming variety, but resolving itself into a 
wearisome succession of goat 
masquerading as lamb. 

Bearing in mind the in- 
junctions of the knowing 
ones, we remembered that 
the water is always poison- 
ous, the horrid blue-white 
butter is bristling with ty- 
phus, the milk reeking with 
typhoid germs, the melons 
warranted to furnish a vig= 
orous cholera in twenty-four 
hours, the eggs of doubtful 
antiquity and the biscuits 
of the vintage of ’92. As 
this, together with our friend 
of Harlem fame, constitutes 
the regular tourist diet, it is 
not astonishing that we soon 
became good Hindoos and 
confined ourselves largely to 
the consumption of the in- 
digenous rice and delicious 
guaya jelly. 

The native ladies ride in a 
small tent-like carriage cov- 
ered over with heavy pink or red cotton stuff, 
which extends in full curtains all around. 
These purdahs are usually drawn by small, 
white bullocks, though they are sometimes car- 
ried on the shoulders of servants, and when a 
journey on the train is undertaken, the cere- 
mony of the lady’s transhipment is only limited 
by the rank and riches of her lord. The dusky 
beauty’s arrival is generally heralded by a pro- 
cession of servants carrying huge sheets. These 
are arranged by the advance guard and sup- 
ported on poles from the outside to form a 
screen ten feet high, extending from the com- 
partment-door and encircling the covered litter 
or cart, as the case may be, from which the 
questionably fair oceupant emerges and retires 
to the shuttered compartment with her women, 
and perhaps an eunuch, who directs the ceremony 
with great unction, while the rajah or princeling 
parades the platform, resplendent in gold em- 
broidered garments, watch-chain of huge dia- 
monds, gems galore, and side-clastic hoots. 

The typical vehicle of many districts is the 
rickshaw, and the rickshaw coolie is a type unto 
himself. Arriving at Aboo Road, one sultry 
morning, about nine o’clock—the archangel hay- 
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ing been wired to procure us rickshaws for the 
ascent up Mount Aboo—we breakfasted, and 
secured a supply of hard-boiled eggs for con- 
sumption during the six-hour toil up the moun- 
tain, on the summit of which is the headquarters 
of the Rajpootana administration. It is also a 
sanitarium for European troops, but the great 
attraction of Mount Aboo is the Dilwarra Tem- 
ples, that for delicacy of carving and beauty of 
detail stand unrivaled among the famous Jain 
temples of India. They are built of white mar- 
ble, which is remarkable from the fact that there 
are no quarries from which the material can be 
obtained nearer than 300 miles ; the feat of drag- 
ging it across the plain and up 5,000 feet to the 
summit is an accomplishment worthy of old 
Egypt. 


Upon emerging from the station, about ten 
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o’clock, we faced a motley group of twenty coo- 
lies in various stages of undress, the costume 
consisting of a choice collection of dust-colored 
rags wound about sections of the body, a wisp of 
the same being twisted around the head, leaving 
the top entirely exposed, and long tufts of coarse, 
black trailing in a fringe over the turban. 
Leaving the trunks at the station, our bedding and 
four large bags were piled upon the heads of two 
coolies, who started ahead at a cheerful trot; 
then followed the three rickshaws propelled by 
four men each, two to push and two to pull. 
An auxiliary four, together with 
mounted on a pony, brought up the rear of this 


hair 


our ‘‘boy,”’ 
queer procession. 

The ascent is sixteen miles, made 
in jhampans or on ponies, but the rickshaw is 
the general mode of conveyance. For the first 
four miles the road runs along the arid, sandy 
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valley, where vegetation is represented by a few 
dusty trees near the station, which soon gives 
place to short scrubs and abortive tufts of desert 
weed. The dust on the highway lies fully six. 
inches deep, so that the oceupant of the third 
rickshaw sees the landscape through a y 
plowed up by the tramp of forty-four feet. The 
heat waves quiver from the dazzling plain ; on 
the horizon lie the purplish-pink = 
e 


against the blazing, blue sky, while nearer, 
crest of eo Aboo is brilliant with verdure 


tinct volcano, who popular tradition d rate 
as a cow, and in former times of eruption 


ad ane great bowlders ee alon 
edge. The drilling is accomplish 
endless labor of hand-work ; nat 
groups, the men pounding at the dri 
ing large fragments of rock in slings 
of scales, upon two pairs of should 
women break the stones for the” 
broods of youngsters, innocent of 4 
scamper around, revelling in a plentitu: 
mud pies, with a happy unconsciousness 
Nemesis so sure to follow such indulgence 
Occidental child. 5 j 

During the ascent three halts are mad 
tiveen five to ten minutes each, and while we are 
busily engaged in removing a few layers of dust 
from our persons, the coolies squat in a circle, 
passing from hand to mouth one little stemless 
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pipe, filled with a mixture of tobacco and 
‘“bhang,’’? a sort of hasheesh. One or two 
whiffs of this enticing compound is inhaled 
through a dirty, wet rag, attached to the base of 
the bowl. They keep up a constant chatter the 
while, and then resume their burdens, seemingly 
refreshed. 

For our frugal luncheon we halted by a native 
encampment, where 
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coveted mite. But im 
satisfying a conscien- 
tious scruple against. 
encouraging beggars, I 
find myself the owner 
of a large collection of 
photographs of chil- 
dren in the natural 
bronze, who were made. 
to pose for their pen- 
nies. 

At four o’clock we 
finally reached the 
comfortable little hotel 
of the settlement, and 
a couple of days upon 
the delightfully cool 
summit found us de- 
scending by the same 

* means, soon after sun- 
rise. But the slowness 
of the upward journey 
was balanced by the 

speed of the descent. The coolies started ata 
steady trot, which at the first steep decline devel- 
oped into a canter, and then broke into a full gal- 
lop, dashing down the mountain on the zigzag, 
unguarded roads, hanging over 4,000 feet of no- 
where, turning the ever-recurring corners at full 
speed—when one false step or stumble would 
have landed us in glory—and this, with accom- 


bottled soda-water is 
retailed to the dust- 
choked traveler. 
Here, under the shade 
of banyan-trees and 


giant bamboos, we 
lazily. watched the 


long trains of loaded 
camels pass down the 
mountain, and_ re- 
buffed the irrepressi- 
ble attentions of the 
family sheep and 
goats, who _ insisted 
upon sharing our 
meal. We suc- 
cumbed to the se- 
ductive petitions of 
well-trained young- 
sters, fat as butter, 
whose speechless, out- 
stretched and 


also 


hands 


insouciant eyes seldom 


failed to the 


secure 
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howdah as the ele- 
phant kneels, the suc- 
cessive upheavals fore 
and aft are simple 
matters, but the wob- 
bling amble from side 
to side for a couple of 
miles, as we climb the 
steep hill in the broil- 
ing sun, is a sensation 
unparalleled in the 
horrors of mal de mer, 
and a second expe- 


rience is seldom yearn- 


ed for. 


panying shouts and laughter that made the hills 


resound. As ‘‘we galloped all three,’’ the dust 
became thicker and thicker, until the advance 
rickshaws were entirely enveloped, and nothing 
of the rag-clad runners was distinguishable save 
the swinging, black legs, that looked like so 
many sticks beating the air. This pace was kept 
up for nine miles without stop, when a ten min- 
utes’ halt was called, the aforesaid pipe cireu- 
lated, and liquid refreshment obtained dog-fash- 
ion from a stagnant puddle. Then the journey 
was resumed, and speed slackened only after an- 
other ringing chant had bade farewell to the sa- 
cred mountain, and we found ourselves trailing 
across the blazing valley to the railway-station. 
Here, upon emerging from our several convyey- 
ances, a shout of laughter arose. Immaculate 
white suit, pink cotton gown, and black cos- 
tume, faces, hair, helmets and sunshades were a 
beautiful uniform brown, save in patches, where 
contact with the cushions had preserved a sem- 
blance of the original color. Taking refuge in 
the neat waiting-rooms, the baths provided by 
the railroad company were in early requisition, 
and we soon resumed our normal complexions, 
but I shudder to think of the groans of the dho- 
bie, as he relentlessly battered our garments into 
shreds against the stones that serve in lieu of 
washboards for the washermen of India. 

Where the native princes reign, elephants are 
still a favorite mode of locomotion. At Hydera- 
bod, the Nizan provides elephants, with gor- 
geous trappings, for guests or accredited strangers 
to view his capital ; and at Jeypoor the Mahara- 
jah sends his elephants to meet and conduct part 
of the way those who have obtained a permit, 
through the Resident, to go over the Amber Pal- 
lace. Scrambling up the ladder to a seat on the 
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We once found our- 
selves stranded for sey- 
eral hours at a small 
junction in the extreme southern provinces. 
Having exhaustively fathomed the attractions 
of the station, and finding that the town boasted 
only one carriage, and that a private one, we 
embraced the long-desired opportunity and sent 
for a native cart; not that there was anything 
to see in the place, but four mortal hours had 
to be bridged somehow, and the local vehicle 
had always been accounted one of the things 
‘“to be done.’’ The man of our party clambered 
over the shafts and took a seat beside the boy- 
driver. I scrambled in from the rear and crawled 
along the seatless floor covered with grass, only 
to find that to sit upright, with my feet tucked 
under me, I had to remove my hat, and even 
then my head scraped the matting cover, which 
rounded over the vehicle like an _ old-fash- 
ioned poke-bonnet. The tilting angle of the 
cart, innocent of springs, made it impossible 
for my companion to preserve her balance, so 
her feet dangled in a most inelegant manner 
from the rear of the vehicle, much to the amuse- 
ment of the population, who, doubtless, thought 
us entirely crazy—as, indeed, we soon concurred 
and a short detour of the town, interrupted by 
frequent repairing and shifting of harness, 
brought us back to the station wiser and wearier 
for the experience, but well qualified to testify 
as to its total discomfort and non-adaptability to 
American anatomy. There is also a large wagon 
of this same shape, two stories high, and drawn 
by camels, but that vehicle belongs to another 
province. 

The horses in India are fine specimens of 
equine superiority, and the stables of the rajahs 
and princes from one of the sights. of the country. 
In the Bhendi Bazaar of Bombay, there is a 
splendid Arab horse market, where are to be 
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seen some of the finest horses in the Hast, brought 
there for sale by the picturesque Arabs them- 
selyes. The horses for saddle or carriage use 
are nearly all Arab stallions, and are, if properly 
broken, as gentle and tractable as any park 
hack. 

The native princes revel in fine stables, that of 
the Maharajah of Jeypoor being a fair sample. 
He has numberless carriages, old and new, over 
three hundred horses, fifty elephants for fight- 
ing, riding and hunting, besides cheetahs and 
hunting leopards. The majority of the horses 
are unmistakably Arabs, and beautiful satiny 
creatures they are, too, varying in color from 
milk-white down through tones of pinky-yellow, 
to bay, brown and black. As is the usual cus- 
tom, they stand tethered by the hind feet, and 
over every stall is a little cubby - hole, where 
sleeps the attendant of each horse ready for all 
emergencies. 

The Afghans bring a good many horses into 
India, and at the local fairs in the northwest 
provinces they add not a little to the pictur- 
esqueness of the scene. ‘‘ Walers’’ are exten- 
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sively used for pig-sticking, and the little polo 
pony is a native of Manipur, one of the northeast 
provinces, which is the original home of the game. 

The trip from Calcutta to Darjiling, for a sight 
of the highest mountain in the world, involves 
many changes of vehicle, and the latter part, 
where the climb up the Himalayas is accom- 
plished by means of a marvelous tram-road, is 
unparalleled in the world for beauty and interest 
of scenery. At Darjiling they use a conveyance 
much resembling a coffin slung on poles, carried 
on the shoulders of coolies, and locally known 

s ‘‘ dandees.”’ 

In many of the out of the way places the tray- 
eler has to depend upon the mail tongas for 
transportation, those being the only available 
vehicles, and a weary rack-your-bones mode of 
locomotion it is, too. The seventy-eight miles — 
ride up from Ambala to Simla is made in dak 
gharries, mail tongas, or on horseback, in about 
twelve hours, but the characteristic vehicle of 
Simla and all hill stations is the rickshaw, as all 
who know their Kipling—that inimitable chron- 
icler of India—must well remember. 
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THE ROSE AND THE THIS@GEER: 


AN ALLEGORY. 
By CLIFFORD HOWARD. 


Bengatu the blush of life’s unfolding span 

Two flowers awoke to greet the morning’s cheer ; 
And, in accord with their Creator’s plan, 

Each grew and filled its preappointed sphere. 


The one, within a sheltered garden fair, 
Unfurled its beauty safe from blight or storm, 

And breathing forth its life in fragrance rare, 
Gaye to adoring earth its stainless form. 
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The other, by the wayside, lone and lorn, 

Drooped in the dust beyond compassion’s heed ; 
And ’neath the savage heel of worldly scorn, 

Fell crushed to earth, a spurned and curséd weed. 


Yet while the world beheld in either flower 
A separate destiny beyond the sod, 
Within the shadows of the twilight hour 

Their souls returned in unity to God. 


AN 


2. ROM her window a woman 
: looked down on the old 
convent grounds, the 
stretch of green lawn, the 
orderly beds of flowers, the 
carefully trimmed shrubs. 
Before a shrine a white- 
veiled novice knelt. The 
folds of her veil and gown were hardly less 
statuesque than the lines of the stone image 
above. Behind a clump of trees, at the edge 
of the lawn, was a rough granite cross. There 
lay the nuns, who, hearing the solemn recom- 
mendation of the Church, ‘‘Go forth, faithful 
soul !’’ had gone to a well-earned rest. A pro- 
cession of girls, in their uniform of blue cash- 
mere and white bobbinet veils, went silently 
along the open corridor, which formed a wing of 
the big stone building. 

As upon a picture, year after year Marian 
Sturges had looked upon that same scene, the 
only yariation in which being that brought 
about by the changing seasons. To-day her 
long sleep ended. She shook herself mentally, 
and woke to full consciousness. She had had a 
sorrow—a deep one—but she was very young, 
very inexperienced, to have looked upon the 
death of the man whom she loved as her own 
death blow, and to have adjusted her whole 
being with such passionate haste to that con- 
viction. For she did not die. She had come 
of a long-lived stock, which if they had broken 
hearts never were known to die of them. 

She had asked to be taken in by the good nuns, 
and she was given aroom within the convent and 
the sweet, quiet fellowship of women to whom 
the world was dead. She had studied, she had 
taught a class of two; she had played the organ 
in the still, perfumed chapel, toward which, day 
and night, the thoughts of the holy women 
streamed like flames blown by a strong wind. 
And, then, sharp on all this calm, had struck 
the blow of reawakened life. Marian looked 
away from the window and down on her quiet, 
nun-like gown. 

‘¢ How strange that I should be wearing this !’’ 
she said. 

Marian went to the mountains. She remem- 
bered a happy summer there years ago. But 
she had forgotten something—she had forgotten 
that she was no longer young. She saw herself 
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come and go among her fellow-creatures unob- 
served, unheeded, as if she were a shadow—a 
disembodied spirit. She had come back to the 
world with both hands outstretched, as to an old 
friend, and she saw herself passed’ by as a 
stranger. 

‘“T am like the little old woman shorn of her 
skirts, and barked at by her own dog, and I feel 
like crying, ‘ Lawk a-me—it’s none of I!’ ”’ 

Slowly and painfully she came to know the na- 
ture of the evil under which she groaned. ‘‘ The 
ancients rightly called old age an incurable dis- 
ease. When one has ceased to be young, one 
begins to feel the twinges of that dreadful mal- 
ady,’’ she thought. 

But her whole nature was in rebellion against 
the monstrous relations involyed in being young 
in spite of a lost youth. The life in the fashion- 
able summer resort—the men and women, hand- 
some, gay, pleasure-loving, the music at all 
hours throbbing near and far—quickened her 
long dormant senses and roused them to a pain- 
ful activity. 

She was thinking of all these things with the 
clearness of a keenly analytical mind, and the 
pain of an equally sensitive nature, as she sat 
before the blazing logs in the large comfortable 
‘parlor’? of the mountain hotel, the quiet of 
the hour, too early as yet to be disturbed by 
more than an occasional passing step, increasing 
her sense of desolation and unfamiliarity with 
herself. It was an August morning, but like 
most August mornings on the borders of the 
lake, chill and drear. A cold white fog had crept 
up from the water closer and closer until it 
pressed against the very windows and stood 
there—a vast, ghostly presence. Marian shivered 
and drew near to the crackling logs. A child’s 
ery broke upon the stillness—a cry so loud and 
piteous that Marian started to her feet with a 
quick impulse to aid and comfort. Following 
the sound, she went into the adjoining room— 
a great, empty apartment, called the ‘‘ office ’?— 
and came upon a baby girl in a deluge of tears. 
In the dreary vastness of her unknown surround- 
ings the child had evidently given herself up for 
lost. 

Marian took her in her arms, and hugged 
close to her the soft mass of lace and embroi- 
dery, making soothing promises of soon finding 
‘“Mamma.’’ At that moment the child caught 
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sight of a man coming into the room, and, 
breaking away from Miss Sturges, ran with a 
ery of joy to the shelter of well-known arms. 
He laughed, and, taking her up, carried her to 
the warm hearth to which Marian had returned. 

“‘She is my niece, Dorothy Randolph,’”’ he 
said, meeting her kind look of inquiry. ‘ It will 
not be long before nurse will come to claim the 
little runaway.”’ 

It came about in this manner that Marian 
found herself talking to George Craig, admit- 
tedly a man of unusual attraction, and who, so- 
cially speaking, was used to having things pretty 
much his own way. She was quite sure that 
this was the first time that he had become aware 
of her existence. And she was right, for it was 
not clear in Craig’s mind that he had ever seer: 
her before; and, while they were exchanging plati- 
tudes adapted mainly to Dorothy’s comprehen- 
sion, she was seized with a sudden ambition—the 
last impulse of a proud nature wounded to the 
death to make herself of interest to him, if only 
for this half-hour before breakfast. She had ob- 
served Craig closely during those silent weeks 
with that interest which success of any kind at- 
tracts to itself. She felt that she knew how to 
talk to him, and, with sudden daring, broke 
away from the subject of the little girl’s woes to 
plunge into topics more congenial to her own 
tastes. She talked quietly, with a certain hidden 
force, affecting Craig’s mindas pleasantly as the 
warmth of the burning logs affected his body. 
She had often heard his guitar on the lake, and 
Craig found himself talking of the music he 
liked best, which was not always what he could 
play, he said, unaffectedly. 

“Do you know this pretty thing?’ Marian 
said, rising and seating herself at the piano. 
She struck the opening chords, and looked back 
at him with a gentle, compelling glance. Al- 
though not specially interested in hearing new 
songs before breakfast, he put down the child 
and went to the piano. ‘‘ You would like this, 
if you could hear it sung. I do not sing,’’ she 
said, in a sort of musical cadence, playing with 
a firm, practiced touch, and looking at him to 
see that he followed her. He was thinking less 
of what she played, lovely as it was, than of the 
woman, who, as it were, had risen from the lake 
or dropped from the clouds and taken posses- 
sion of him. She reminded him of one of Ros- 
setti’?s women, with her graceful neck, the 
heavy, low-growing hair, and the sad, generous 
curve of the well-formed mouth. Her features 
seemed formed to convey a rich fullness of na- 
ture with a mystic purity and passion of soul. 
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As she played and looked at him with her gray, 
black-lashed eyes, he wondered that he had 
never observed her before, for she had told him 
that they had been under the same roof for the 
greater part of the summer. She made him 
feel that she understood him—that they had al- 
ways been friends, exciting in him a curiosity to 
know the secret of her charm. 

All that day the sun did not appear—the 
mountains were in the clouds. Shreds and 


streamers of vapor blew in at the opened doors 


and windows—a sea of mist lay without. After 
dinner the parlors, halls and stairways were 
filled with gay, idle groups. Miss Sturges had 
seated herself with a book at a lamp-lighted ta- 


ble. She saw Craig come into the room, look- 
ing particularly well in his evening suit. He 
stopped to talk to a group at a card-table. He 


stood for a moment behind a pair of white 
shoulders, and then, with a laughing refusal to 
take a hand in the game, went with his paper in 
search of a quiet corner, and found his morn- 
ing’s acquaintance in possession of the particular 
one that he had in view. 

‘““We don’t want to read, do we?” he said, 
after his quick, pleased greeting. She smiled 
and folded her hands across her book. As she 
sat there, with her deep ey2s fixed upon him, 
the rich red of her mouth defining its faultless 
lines, ‘her face surcharged with feeling, Craig 
thought her a decidedly striking-looking woman. 
She seemed eager to talk to him, eager that he 
should understand her, revealing a charming 
maturity of thought and character with what 
seemed to Craig an absolute lack of experience. 
She made him feel as if he were in the pres- 
ence of some primeyal woman, such as Eve 
might have been, and the frank way in which 
she showed that he was pleasing to her was in 
keeping with the idea that he had formed of 
her. When he learned that she was alone and 
unacquainted, he asked if he might present his 
sister, and went off in search of her. 

He returned, looking immensely pleased, 
bringing with him, a tall, impressive-looking 
woman—the accepted leader, as Marian well 
knew, of the correct and exclusive little world, 
whose movements she had been following from 
afar like a spectator from another sphere. Mrs. 
Randolph smiled upon the stranger, and her 
smile seemed to flash down from unaccessible 
heights, so distant and cold was it; but she had 
not talked long before she found that the patron- 
age she was prepared to extend to one of Craig’s 
acquaintances—‘‘ and some of his friends are so 
funny,’’ she was wont to declare—would be alto- 


gether out of place in this instance, for Marian, 
with innate dignity, showed herself conscious of 
an equal social value, presenting her credentials, 
which she knew were looked for, with all the 
tact of an accomplished woman of the world. 

On the strength of that fortuitous introduction 
Marian found herself revolving with those heay- 
enly bodies, which had seemed to shine upon 
her from remote skies, and felt herself take on a 
brilliancy that came as much from a sense of 
height as from any inherent quality. 

Soon there were many stories in circulation to 
account for Marian Sturges. But only one thing 
was known with certainty—it was through Mrs. 
Randolph’s pertinacity that she had been brought 
out of her retirement, and had consented to shine 
in that state of life, to which, undoubtedly, she 
had been called both by nature and fortune. Her 
beautiful gowns, which had lain so long unused 
in her long, deep trunks, over which her maid 
had shed actual tears as over so many graves of 
ruined hopes—did much to strengthen the gen- 
eral belief that she was a person of distinction, 
and even her maid could not be in public with- 
out exciting a feeling of interest. 

To Marian her sudden popularity brought 
with it an elation such as no previous moment 
of her life had afforded, for it sprang from the 
hope of a lost identity regained. There were no 
more days of sad isolation and hungry disap- 
pointment. She rowed, she sailed, she took 
long drives, she sat at crackling camp-fires—all 
of which things, valueless in themselves, brought 
with them a keen sense of being once more in 
touch with life. She was acutely conscious of 
her every moyement of renewed vitality watch- 
ing the renaissance of her old self with all the 
interest of a biologist. Craig came nearest to 
satisfying the demands of her long, torpid 
nature, for, with his admiration, she felt his 
stirring heart-beats. She was hungry for those 
flashes of passion. At moments when she was 
most eager, most unguarded, she brought the 
sweetest of all woman-lovers before Craig’s 
mind, the innocent passionate Juliet, when she 
says: 

“‘Tn truth, fair Montague, I am too fond 
And therefore thou mayst think my ’havior light ; 
But trust me, gentleman, I'll prove more true 


Than those that have been more cunning to be 
strange.” 


But Craig’s nature was a slow, cautious one— 
and he, too, was interested in making psycho- 
logical experiments. 

The continual surprises of her changeable 
moods kept him interested, but uncertain—he 
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was not sure she was in earnest, even when she 
seemed most so ; but, however he might disap- 
prove of her, there was always the pressing need 
of going back to her. He found her different 
from what he had expected. Instead of the 
simple-minded woman, the impulsive ‘‘ over- 
fond’’ Juliet, he found that he had to deal with 
a very complex nature—one, too, that was fol- 
lowing some unknown orbit. She gave herself 
the charm of mystery, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, he could not make out. 

“You are a peculiar woman,”’ he said. ‘A 
hidden fire burns in your voice; but, when I 
draw near for warmth, I find only a semblance 
of heat and life. It is but a reflected light 
from fires long since dead, like that which 
reaches us from planets ages after extinction.”’ 

She looked at him with an air of indescriba- 
ble relief, as if he had solved a problem over 
which she had been struggling hopelessly, and 
said, ‘‘ That is exactly the way I seem to my- 
self.”’ 

His careless words seemed the signal for the 
reaction of her whole nature to take place. She 
began to hate the dances, the camp-fires, the 
common sport of playing with the heart’s deep- 
est feelings—all the practices of the shallow, 
artificial life into which she had thrown herself 
with such fervor. Her soul put off its beggarly 
attitude into which her great need had momen- 
tarily forced it, and made an effort to recover its 
native dignity and innocence. 

But she found it difficult to undo what she 
had done, and then, too, she had led Craig to 
believe many things of her which she knew now 
were false ; but, if she had deceived him, she 
had also deceived herself. 

It was a beautiful night, rare at that time of 
year, warm as the close of a June day, and 
flooded with a moon at its full. The lake was 
covered with boats, some lying at rest, others 
going lazily along, either under sail or the stroke 
of the oar. Among the smaller craft was Craig’s 
rowboat, with Marian at the rudder. She was 
seated among the cushions, with which Craig 
had piled his boat, dreamily conscious of all the 
beauty about her—the pale moon riding on 
high, the yellow lights along the shore, the 
woods densely massed against the luminous sky 
all doubled by the still water. Craig pulled 
out until the shore and the lazier craft had been 
left far behind, and they could feel as much 
alone as if they were at the North Polar Sea. 
He made his oars secure, and slipped down 
among the cushions at Marian’s feet. He was 
silent, waiting, after his usual fashion, for her to 
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give the keynote of the conversation, that he 
might enjoy the play of her mind, and be taken 
into channels of thought and feeling new to him. 
She felt all the responsiveness of his nature, as 
he thus sat silent at her feet. 

“You are yery thoughtful,”’ he said, at last. 
‘“You are busy as usual, taking your minute in- 
trospective notes. Are you compiling an auto- 
biography ?’* 

““Tam trying very hard to understand my- 
self, if that is what you mean. You don’f know 
what it is to seem remote and shadowy to your- 
self—you, who have spent your life out in the 
open air and sunshine. I should feel that I 
had a confession to make to you if I did not be- 
lieve that you had found me out long ago. I 
am, indeed, an extinct life—mere fossil remains 
of a creature long since dead.”’ 

“*Far be it from me to doubt your assertion,”’ 
Craig said, lazily, ‘‘ but since you are what you 
claim to be, permit me to declare, even at the risk 
of being thought a person of abnormal tastes, 
that I prefer fossil remains to anything that I 
know.”’ 

She laughed in response to his banter. 

‘“What do people think of me?” she said, 
coming at the subject from another direction. 
““Tell me for the sake of the autobiography.”’ 

““No end of nice things ; but they would make 
you too vain, and [ shall not repeat them.”’ 

““T am not looking for compliments. 
course my age has been under discussion ?”’ 

“Naturally ; since you are of that age that 
sets people to guessing. Your admirers say that 
you are not a day over twenty-five—those whom 
you have snubbed put your age as something 
more than that ; but, of course, nobody believes 
them.”’ 

“‘T am thirty-five,’ she said, with the air of 
making a death-bed confession, and renouncing 
at the same time every earthly ambition. ‘‘In 
five years I shall be forty—not fair, fat and 
forty, but dark, lean and forty. All the women 
in our family tend to sharpened features. I 
shall be all hair and eyes.”’ 

Craig placidly interrupted a spiral smoke that 
was floating from his cigar toward Marian. 

‘“T suppose I should appear shocked at the 
awful number of years that you have been so 
recklessly accumulating, but the truth is that 
you have so continually supplied me with data, 
that you have left me with not the shadow of a 
doubt as to your exact age. I believe that you 
told me your age, and, in fact, your whole his- 
tory (as much as you know of it yourself, which, 
strange to say, is very little, as you have so 
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mixed it up with your feelings) in that first 
half-hour before breakfast, when you allowed 
me to make the most valuable acquaintance of 
my life. But thirty-five, bad as it is, has no 
terrors for me, as I passed it myself a couple of 
years ago.”’ 

But although Craig was laughing at her, he 
felt that she had a motive in talking as she 
did, just what it was he did not know at that 
moment, nor did he wish to know, as he was 
sure it boded no good for him. He did not 
permit himself to associate Marian with any 
idea of permaneney—she made him feel that 
she was a fleeting joy, like the summer or the 
birds; but he was altogether too much of a 
philosopher to turn his back upon a pleasure 
simply because it was winged. They were to- 
gether now—that was enough for him. He 
took up his guitar, and, carefully laying his ci- 
gar within reach, began to sing softly, in a rem- 
iniscent way. When he put down his guitar he 
had an amusing story to tell, and then there 
was another song, until Marian was foreed to 
yield herself to his light-hearted mood, although 
plainly against her will. He thought himself 
immensely clever in warding off her evident in- 
tention of being unpleasant, as he put it to him- 
self. 

“Tt is getting chill,’’ Marian said, when the 
evening was far spent. ‘‘A fog is rising. See, 
it has blotted out the shore. Don’t you think 
we should go in?”’ 

Craig made his way back to his seat and took 
up the oars again, sending the boat with swift, 
noiseless strokes through the silent waters. The 
moonlight fell full upon his thick, light-brown 
hair and clear, regular features. He was very 
good-looking—and so Marian was thinking when 
he glanced up and caught her grave eyes upon 
him. He smiled with gentle good-humor, and 
bent again to the oars. When they touched 
shore, she waited while he landed his boat and 
locked up the cushions in the boat-house, shiy- 
ering in the dampness that had risen with the 
fog. It was a long walk from the water to the 
hotel. Their path lay along the edge of a thick 
woods, the moonlight on the trees making danc- 
ing shadows under their feet. Marian hoped 
now that he could no longer play his guitar and 
his cigars were all gone, that he would fall into 
atrain of thought more in sympathy with her 
own. But his fertility in finding new diversions 
seemed inexhaustible. He stopped to listen to 
the startled note of some night-bird, amusing 
himself by trying to imitate it again and 
again. He made Marian stand and look down 


the wooded mountain side, and mark the curious 
effect of lights and shadows, and finally all 
chance of serious thought was put to an end by 
the sound of voices behind them. Another boat 
had put into shore, and they were soon over- 
taken by the gay water-party, many of whom 
they knew, making the rest of the way in their 
company. Marian said good-night to Craig as 
soon as they reached the hotel, and, begging to 
be excused from the little supper which was 
somebody’s happy thought as a suitable ending 
to a merry evening, went to her room. 

After Marian had gone Craig, too, disappeared. 
He had much to think about. He found a dark 
corner on the veranda, overlooking a vast moun- 
tain scene, under the mysterious effect of moon 
and fog. Marian had been displeased with him 
because he was light-hearted and flippant. She 
had not asked him to sing; she had made sar- 
castic remarks about his absorption in his cigar ; 
she had fairly stamped her foot with impatience 
when he had allowed the people behind to over- 
take them on their way home. She had looked 
both out of temper and sad when she had said 
good-night to him. He smiled over it all, con- 
gratulating himself on having, by his own fine 
playing, forced her to show her hand. It was 
all easy enough to understand. He had disap- 
pointed her in her expectations. She was so 
sure that he would make use of this evening, so 
near the close of the season, and so likely to be 
the last when they should be so entirely alone, 
to tell her that he loved her, that, acting under 
the belief that she did not love him, she had 
tried to spare him the pain of refusal by showing 
him beforehand how useless it would be for him 
to speak. He was quite sure that he would 
have been refused if he had spoken then, and, 
as he had nothing to lose and everything to gain, 
he had made it quite plain to her that she had 
misunderstood him, and that love was the last 
thing in his thoughts. She had become restless, 
uneasy, under his playfulness ; perhaps she had 
made a mistake in thinking that he loved her. 
Her uncertainty forced her to look into her own 
heart, and she found there something that she 
did not expect—love for this man whom she had 
planned to refuse. She had been as unguarded 
as a girl in her efforts to get at his real feelings, 
and he had seen her doubts go through her heart 
like a knife. To-morrow, if she were sad enough 
and humble enough, he would tell her that he 
loved her ; but not even to-morrow, unless she 
were all that and more. He had never found 
her so charming as to-night ; never so beautiful 
as when she sat at his rudder among the cush- 
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ions, her dark eyes and still darker hair, with its 
strong wave taking ona depth and softness under 
the moonlight, that made her look still more like 
one of the mystic, pre-Raphaelite women to whom 
Craig loved to compare her. Oh, yes, he could 
afford to wait for her ! 

The next morning he rose at daybreak. He 
had not slept well. His thought was to take a 
long walk before breakfast, but everything was 
dripping with moisture—a heavy fog, like a 
white wall, shut in the hotel from the outer 
world. He took a turn up and down the wet 
veranda, and then was glad to go back to the log 
fires burning within. A pile of trunks stood in 
the office waiting to be taken away by the early 
morning stage. Several of them were marked 
with the same initials, and the thought went 
idly through his mind that their owner must be, 
of necessity, a woman, and a woman of many 
gowns. Then the letters took on a certain famil- 
larity, and the M. 8. suddenly assumed gigantic 
proportions. M.S.—why, they were Marian’s 
initials ! 

Marian must be going away! Perhaps that is 
what she wanted to tell him last night, and, 
what, with his singing and his story-telling and 
his whistling to birds, he had made impossible. 
How immensely clever he had been, to be sure ! 
With these trunks before him his reflections of 
the previous night seemed the ravings of a mad- 
man. He was staring at the trunks with a look 
of utter perplexity when Marian, followed by her 
maid, both in their traveling suits, came down 
the stairway. Marian broke into an amused 
smile when she saw him standing speechless be- 
fore her luggage, as if under some hypnotic spell. 

“So you are running away—stealing away 
like a thief in the night ?”’ he said, sadly. 

“*T don’t think that taking one’s departure in 
full view, with one’s own indisputable possessions, 
can be called stealing away,’’ she said. ‘‘ Have 
you had your breakfast? No? Well, then, let 
us breakfast together ; that will give us a little 
time together before the stage starts.’’ 

“You are making a mistake,’’ Craig said, 
earnestly, after the waiter had taken the order. 
“You have reached a wrong conclusion, for 
your premises are false. You are a woman with 
an immense amount of unused common sense—’ 

‘That is a polite way of telling me that I am 
a fool,’’ Marian interrupted, with a smile. 

“You think you understand yourself,’ he 
continued. ‘‘ You have an erroneous idea that 
you are in some way allied to extinct worlds, 
fossil remains and dead pasts. Believe me, never 
was there a greater mistake. You have done 
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“WE MADE HIS OARS SECURE, AND SLIPPED DOWN AMONG THE CUSHIONS AT MARIAN’S FEET.’? 


everything in your power to dematerialize your- 
self in order to join some shadowy memory of 
the past ; but, in spite of your efforts, you still 
remain in the flesh, and very much in the flesh. 
You are a,creature of impulse; your hurried 
going away to-day is the act of a child; you are 
dashing aside the cup of life—the cup of life.”’ 
She poured his coffee in silence from the small 
silver coffee-pot at her side, showing an absorb- 
ing interest in getting the cream and sugar to his 
taste. She always made him feel her exquisite 
kindness and thoughtfulness, and it fairly brought 
a groan to his lips when he thought that this 
might be the last as well as the first time that she 
would ever pour his coffee. He must not speak 
of love now—of that he was certain. She was 
thinking of some radiant future; her face was 


full of hope; she smiled at him as if she knew 
nothing of pain and would fail to understand 
him. While he was deliberating how to proceed 
with his dificult wooing, Marian’s maid came in 
to say that the stage was at the door, and that 
there were only a few minutes before starting. 
She stood there waiting to help her mistress into 
her mackintosh, for the mist had turned into a 


cold rain. Several other passengers were going 
away at the same time, and Craig hurried out to 
secure a good seat for Marian. She followed 
him, and he helped her in behind the oil-cloth 
curtains, which were let down on all sides to 
keep out the rain. She was shut from view al- 
most before she knew it. He climbed up the 
steps and put his head behind the curtains. 

““You have not told me where you are going. 
Where am I to find you?” 

Before she could answer the rain came down 
in a noisy, drenching torrent, that made speech 
impossible, literally beating Craig from his inse- 
cure footing. The horses started. Craig went 
back to shelter, staring with a feeling of utter 
loss after the stage, its black top, shining and 
dripping, at last disappearing down the moun- 
tain road, the trees on either side blowing and 
rocking in the wind and rain. 

* * * * * * 

‘*Your room is ready for you. We knew that 
you would come back to us,’’ the little nun said, 
at the door. Marian smiled, and the door closed 
behind her with the sound of bolts shot home. 
She went along the empty corridors. The girls 


had not yet come back from their vacation, and 
the quiet was profound. The polished wood 
floor rang out under her steps; the echoes sound- 
ed bare and lifeless. She was thinking of Craig’s 
words: ‘‘You are making a mistake—you are 
dashing aside the cup of life.’ ‘‘The cup of 
life,’ the echoes repeated. She stood outside 
the chamber door; she dared not go in. Per- 
haps she had overestimated the charm of that 
little room. Then, with sudden assurance, she 
threw open her door, and—wonder of wonders— 
the memory of her past rushed out like a rich 
perfume ! 

It was here that her lost love, the love of her 
heart, dwelt, and with him her true self, for her 
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true self was the being created by those years of 
pain and remembered pain. Here were her 
books—the books that showed that her beloved’s 
steps had passed that way ; her chair at the win- 
dow, where she had dreamed her youth away ; 
her pictures of Madonnas and St. Johns and 
Magdalenes, the greatest lovers the world has 
ever known. Here was Love’s abode. Her lit- 
tle chamber was the inclosed garden of her soul 
—a well of living waters—and its memories were 
like frankincense and myrrh and fine spices. 

“Awake, O north wind! and come, thou 
south! Blow upon my garden, that the spices 
may flow out. Let my beloved come into his 
garden and eat his pleasant fruits |’ 


FOX-TOSSING. 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL. 


Aw odd royal sport of the rough old times of 
two or three hundred years ago is illustrated in 
the quaint picture which accompanies this ar- 
ticle. 

This sport consisted in inducing animals (in 
this case foxes) to run across slings, which were 
suddenly tightened underneath them, lifting 
them from the ground and tossing them into the 
air. It was cruel, though probably no more so 
than the modern fox-hunting with horses and 
hounds ; but it must have been extremely amus- 
ing to the rude knights and boisterous ladies 
that surrounded the European courts of that age. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
field sports of all sorts—or, at any rate, all that 
pertained to the chase—were a prerogative of roy- 
alty, and prohibited to the common people. The 
farmers and woodsmen and villagers were obliged 
to see their pasturage trampled, their crops ru- 
ined, and their own services required (as beaters 
and attendants), in order that the king and his 
favorites among the nobility might have plenty 
of game in the forests to hunt, and no interfer- 
ence with their pastimes. It was particularly so 
in France and Germany, where the necessities of 
the peasantry were treated as of no account at all 
in comparison with a day’s pleasure by the no- 
bles ; and, as for any rights they might suppose 
they had in the matter, these were denied by. be- 
ing simply ignored. All chasable game belonged 
to the king, and if a peasant presumed to kill a 
wild boar or other beast that was ravaging his 
crops or sheepfold, or to take for food any deer 
or smaller animal good to eat, he was lucky if 


he escaped being sewn up in the same deer’s 
hide and thrown to the royal pack of hounds, to 
be torn in pieces as a novel amusement for the 
court. 

The education of a young nobleman of the six- 
teenth century was almost entirely in what was 
called ‘‘venery’’—that is, the science of hunt- 
ing, and the methods and language of the sports 
followed by the king and nobility. Naturally 
the ladies took part whenever they could, as in 
faleonry, which was the best and really noblest 
pastime of them all. 

This tossing game was one of those in which 
both knights and ladies figured, and in one form 
or another it was a great favorite for a long time 
with the score or more of courts, small and great, 
in the territory now covered by France and Ger- 
many. It seems never to haye gained any foot- 
hold in England, though it was doubtless prac- 
ticed there more or less. 

A large, squarish enclosure would be made in 
the courtyard of the castle, or on some conye- 
nient ground near by, formed by stout screens of 
canyas, which were generally gayly decorated 
with the arms of the king or duke of the locality, 
and other ornamentations. The foxes, which 
had previously been caught alive in great num- 
bers, by means of traps and nets, were taken to 
one end of the yard in long wooden boxes (shown 
in the background of the picture), and then all 
was ready for the admission of the dames and 
cavaliers who were to take part, usually under 
the leadership of their sovereign host and mas- 
ter. These players were placed, two and two—a 
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lady and gentleman being partners, as a rule— 
facing one another and about twenty-five feet 
apart. Hach two partners held between them a 
‘*sling,’’ or band, furnished with strong wooden 
handles at each end. These slings were about 
twelve inches wide, and made of strong linen 
cloth, or of webbing especially woven for the 
purpose. They lay loose upon the ground be- 
tween each two until the sport began. 

When all was ready, the master of the chase 
sounded a signal upon his trumpet, the attend- 
ants opened the long boxes, and the liberated 
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careful, one or the other of them would be jerked 
forward on to his or her face, but this only add- 
ed to the noisy merriment. It is to be hoped, 
however, that when a knight had a lady for a 
partner, he moderated his strength so as to ayoid 
so unpleasant an accident. 

If the fox was stunned by his fall, he was at 
once killed ; but if he could trayel, he ran the 
risk of being tossed as long as he was able to 
run. Tally was kept of the number of tossings, 
and the partners who had the largest score were 
the heroes of the game. 
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animals, frightened by the servants and the 
noise, would dash about in all directions. Now the 
fun began. The instant a scurrying fox stepped 
upon or attempted to leap over one of the slings 
lying upon the ground, it would be quickly and 
dextrously tightened by the two persons who held 
the handles, and the fox would find himself fly- 
ing up into the air, sometimes, it is related, to a 
height of twenty or twenty-five feet. Only 
strong and expert partners could send a fox as 
high as this, however; and unless they were 


When the last fox had been killed, the king 
would sometimes have turned loose into the en- 
closure a dozen or two half-grown wild boars, to 
the surprise and confusion of the players—espe- 
cially the ladies, whose wide crinolines (in the 
fashion of the time) seemed to the young boars 
excellent refuges from their tormentors. It was 
the bounden duty of the cavaliers to prevent this 
awkward proceeding by guarding their ladies 
with their dress swords. But a rapier is a very 
unsuitable weapon with which to encounter and 
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fight off such a fierce and hard-skinned brute, 
and we may imagine that not only immense con- 
fusion, but a good many wounds, would result 
from this rough joke of the king upon his court- 
iers. Those persons who surrounded the mon- 
archs of that time had to get used to rude jokes, 
however, if they wished to stay at court. 

Other animals than foxes were often tossed— 
hares, badgers, and even wildcats being among 
those mentioned by the old chroniclers. The 
cats, however, were not much in favor, for no 
fence seemed high enough to prevent their es- 
cape; and not only would they stick their claws 
in the webbing and so defy being thrown, but 
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they would leap upon the people themselves and 
turn the tables of the fun most effectually. 

When hares were used, it was customary to 
dress them up in all sorts of fantastic coverings, 
and a sort of afterpiece would be performed with 
their unwilling aid. On one occasion, at the 
palace of the Duke of Brunswick, the hares were 
““masqueraded into all kinds of musical instru- 
ments by means of skillfully tailored canvas and 
pasteboard, so that at one time the air seemed 
filled with violins, guitars, trombones and drums.”’ 

How lately fox-tossing ceased as a sport I can- 
not say ; but it certainly lasted in Germany well 
into the middle of the last century. 


AN ARRANGEMENT OF FATE. 


By EDITH 


“My dear,’’ the captain leaned back in his 
chair and addressed his daughter across the ta- 
ble, ‘‘ you are not so good as to make me anx- 
ious about losing you; that is, through any 
spiritual agency,’’ he amended; ‘‘but you are 
the right sort; yes, the right sort, and I’m 
proud of you, by Jove! I am, for it is due to 
my training. ‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them.’ ”’ he quoted, with reflective complacency. 

““Accordingly, then, the compliment is pri- 
marily for yourself, and only incidentally for me,”’ 
Margaret laughed. ‘‘ Wherefore this encomium 
of praise, father, for the Winston family ?”’ 

““Material ease, daughter, superinduced by a 
good dinner. I am beginning to voice the con- 
tent of the last twenty-four hours. Tell you 
what, Margaret,’ he continued, emphatically, 
“after a man has been chasing Indians for five 
weeks, as I have, eating whatsoever Providence 
and the commissary may provide, and sleep- 
ing by snatches, he appreciates civilization and 
a daughter who looks after him; has his tub 
ready to get him nearer to godliness than he 
has been, for—decency forbids uttering the num- 
ber of days; gives him a good breakfast and 
lunch, and winds up with a dinner beyond cavil. 
The ducks were done to a turn and the salad 
above criticism, and the coffee—the coffee, my 
dear,’’ taking another appreciative sip, ‘‘is after 
Tallyrand’s own receipt : 


““*Noir comme le diable, 
Chaude comme l’enfer, 
Pur comme un ange, 
Doux comme |’amour.’ 
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“Well,” lighting a cigar, ‘‘ having dined me, 
now, how am I to be entertained ?’’ 

Miss Winston smiled teasingly. 

““Dear father, it is you who do the entertain- 
ing. In just three-quarters of an hour you go 
on parade for the edification of the State mili- 
tia, who are coming to see the returned war- 
riors.”’ 

‘““No,”’ ejaculated the captain, “‘ you’re jok- 
ing, Marge.”’ 

““« By order of Colonel Masson,’ ”’ the girl an- 
nounced, with mock impressiveness. ‘‘It is so, 
dad; the orderly came around this afternoon 
when you were not here, and I waited until now 
to tell you.”’ 

‘“Might leave us one night in peace,”’ the offi- 
cer grumbled, puffing his cigar feelingly. ‘‘ Here 
are we, tired and worn after the campaign, 
and can’t even have the first evening in do- 
mestic bliss. Anything after parade?’ he in- 
quired. 

‘* Big dance to ‘celebrate your return. 

*“ You are going, I suppose ?”’ 

“Dear father, you have, indeed, been away 
from your daughter. Can you fancy anything 
keeping me away? I expect to be the belle of 
the ball—irresistible in a new gown for the 
occasion, and fascinate all who come within 
sight.”’ 

‘“Humph !’’ her father muttered, ‘“‘ ’m sorry 
for them. Who are you going with ?” 

““Mr. Littleton.” 

“‘Considering he only got in last evening, he 
evidently didn’t waste any time.’’ 
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““He took it by the forelock, father. Wired 
me a week ago, as soon as you were all ordered 
home.”’ 

‘“How did he know?’ demanded the cap- 
tain. 

‘*T wired him,’’ his daughter said, demurely. 

*“The deuce you did! Seems to me you and 
Littleton must be great chums !’’ 

““Didn’t you know? There has at last been 
found a girl whom Mr. Littleton considers worthy 
of his notice, and she is—me!’’ patting herself 
proudly. ‘‘It has remained for your daughter to 
conquer the invincible !’’ 

Captain Winston grew serious. 

“You're not engaged to him, Marge ?”’ 

The girl left her place, and, going to her fa- 
ther, kissed him. 

‘“No, dear, of course not, without your know- 
ing. But the day you all started on the cam- 
paign he and I knew, and, though I’ve seen him 
only once to-day, we understand, and to-night 
he is going to take me to the dance.”’ 

They were silent for a moment, both occu- 
pied with their thoughts, but the girl, exclaimed, 
suddenly : 

“Here comes the orderly to sound ‘ first call,’ 
father, you must hurry your cigar.”’ 

When, some minutes later, clad in full regi- 
mentals, Captain Winston left the house, Mar- 
garet seated herself on the steps to watch the 
first full parade held in the garrison since its 
cavalry had been ordered out in an Indian cam- 
paign, which had involved much marching and 
hardship, and resulted, for those two troops, in 
numberless petty encounters ‘‘ without the satis- 
faction of even one good face-to-face fight,’ 
one young officer had remarked. 

Margaret noticed an orderly stop a carriage 
that was driving down the road within the lim- 
its of parade-ground, and saw it turn off in the 
direction pointed out. 

““Why,’’ she thought, ‘‘ I wonder where Jones 
is? Ihave not seen him to-day. I wonder if 
the mystery about him will ever be explained ? 
He is a gentleman, past doubt, even though he 
is only a corporal. I fancy he must be a Ger- 
man from the way he brought his heels together 
with a click and bowed, the time he thanked 
me for the jelly I sent him when he was ill.”’ 

The firing of ‘‘ retreat’? distracted her thoughts, 
and she watched the garrison flag flutter down 
as the halyard was loosened, and was _ near 
enough to see the most unregulation smile Ad- 
jutant Littleton gave her as he turned his horse 
to announce the formation to the colonel, who 
sat in statue-like repose. 


Miss Winston clasped her hands and became 
so absorbed that not until she heard her name 
hesitatingly spoken did she see the young wo- 
man, a stranger and unmistakably a lady, who 
stood on the walk. 

‘‘Miss Winston ?”’ she repeated, inquiringly. 

‘‘T am Miss Winston,’’ Margaret said ; ‘‘ will 
you come up?’ 

“Thank you. It is really Captain Winston 
whom I wish to see.” 

‘“My father is on parade; but I should be 
glad to have you wait with me, if you will.”’ 

She pushed forward a chair, which the stranger 
sank in gratefully as Margaret sat down again on 
the step. 

‘“You are very good,”’ the woman exclaimed. 
““But I knew that.” 

“Tt is you who are good to say so,’’? Margaret 
said, courteously. She was curious about this 
visitor, of whom she knew nothing, and who 
spoke with a pronounced English inflection ; 
and, as if in answer to her unasked question, the 
girl explained : 

‘“My name is Giddings—Elinor Giddings ; and 
T am just out from England.” 

““Yes,’’? Margaret said, vaguely. 

‘‘T wanted to see Captain Winston about one 
of his soldiers—a man who called himself Jones; 
he was corporal, I believe.”’ 

‘Ah !’? Margaret exclaimed ; ‘‘ you knew him, 
then? Iam so glad !”’ 

Miss Giddings laughed happily. 

‘“Know him? He is my fiancé. But for nearly 
two years I have not known where he was until 
six weeks ago, when he wrote ; and I have come 
out to marry him and take him home.”’ 

The American leaned forward impulsively. 

‘“T am delighted !’’ she exclaimed ; ‘‘ perfectly 
delighted! I did not know Jones, of course, but 
one could see he was a gentleman, and I haye 
been so sorry for him.”’ 

The band was trooping, playing a stirring 
march, and the yellow plume on the colonel’s 
helmet waved in the summer breeze and his 
horse stamped impatiently at the flies ; but both 
girls were oblivious to their surroundings, and 
under her breath Miss Giddings whispered : *‘To 
think I shall see him so soon—in an hour, per- 
haps !’? She was quiet a moment, but her com- 
panion’s silent sympathy was more expressive 
than words, and she continued, aloud : 

‘*We shall be so happy—oh, so happy! Oh, 
Miss Winston, to think that it is all over, all 
those terrible months of waiting and doubt, and 
anxiety, and that I shall see him again to-night ! 
Perhaps he is on parade now! I do not want 
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him to see me yet, for it is to be a surprise. He 
does not know I am here.”’ 

She drew her chair under the shadow of a 
pillar, and looked out cautiously while the band 
still played gayly, and officers and men were 
passing in review and saluting the colors. that 
the sun was softly touching, as it sank in a bank 
of thick, gray clouds. 

Margaret started to her feet. 

““Tt sounds too delicious to be true, Miss Gid- 
dings. I feel as though you and Jones had 
walked out of a book. Let me be the deus ex 
machina, will you?’ She did not wait for an an- 
swer, but went on: ‘‘I want you to have Jones 
meet you here. We will have father send him 
after parade, and you may have’: the sitting- 
room to yourselves all the evening, for I am go- 
ing to a dance and my father will not be at 
home. Will you let me have my way ?”’ 

“Tt is the best way in the world, and you are 
the dearest girl for thinking of it! Miss Win- 
ston !’’ impulsively, ‘‘ are you engaged ?”’ 

““No,’’ Margaret answered, blushing gener- 
ously. 

“Ah, pardon me! It was an impertinent 
question, but you are sosympathetic you seemed 
to know what it meant.”’ 

“Perhaps I do,’”’ the other said, softly. 

Miss Giddings leaned down and kissed her 
quickly without speaking, and it was a moment 
before the American asked, eagerly : 

“Will you tell me about Jones? I have been 
so interested in him. He was evidently out of 
his sphere, but the best soldier in the troop, I 
have heard my father say.”’ 

“And you were kind to him when he was 
ill,”’ the English girl said, gratefully, ‘‘I should 
like to tell you. His name is Ludwig von Hart- 
mann, and heis a Viennese. I met him three 
years ago, when staying at the English embassy ; 
the ambassador was my guardian. Ludwig was 
a lieutenant and one of the most popular men in 
his set, so good-looking and generous and thought- 
If only you could know 
him as I do!’ she exclaimed, incoherently. ‘‘T 
saw him all one winter,’’ she continued,slowly ; 
“everywhere I went he was there, too, and 
I always found him looking out for me—tak- 
ing all the dances I would give him; near by 
at supper, if he did not take me in, never ob- 
trusive, but with a protective air that was irre- 
sistible.’’ She broke off a minute, her thoughts 
evidently gone back to that time, then resumed : 
‘“One afternoon there was a large skating party, 
and Ludwig and I were together, when suddenly 
he dropped my hands and started off, leaving 


me alone, and I saw a little child had broken 
through the ice—a child of poor people—and 
Ludwig rescued it, though he almost lost his 
own life by being swept under the ice, and I 
remember the sensation I had when he disap- 
peared from sight. It was as though the world 
had stopped.’’ 

She drew a long breath, and went on: 

“‘T left Vienna engaged to him, the happiest 
girl in Europe. His people approved, for, be- 
sides being of good family, I am rich ; and though 
Ludwig’s family is old, he is a younger son and 
will not have much. That was the cause of his 
trouble,’’ she continued, quickly. ‘‘ He was ina 
gay, rich set, and began to gamble and got into 
debt. He would not tell his people, and plunged 
deeper in an effort to get out; and there was a 
scandal and he disappeared. I was in England 
at the time, and he never wrote me when his 
trouble came—not once,’’ she said, with a little 
sob; ‘‘but his father sent me Ludwig’s letter, 
saying he had disgraced the old name, and gaye 
me up and should go away forever ; and the old 
man wrote he should neyer mention his son’s 
name again. J have seen him once since, and 
he has suffered; but he will never give in, I 
think—neyer forgive the stain, as he calls it, to 
his name. But Ludwig’s home will be with me 
in England ; he need never go to Austria again: 

““Then came those long months of silence, 
knowing nothing, and almost fearing to look at a 
newspaper lest I should see his suicide; and 
then one day his letter came, and that was six 
weeks ago. 

“Tt isn’t a new story, you see,’’ she conclud- 
ed, brokenly, trying to smile though her eyes 
were full of tears. ‘‘It has happened before to 
people, and it will again, I suppose; only mine 
is going to have a happy ending—ah, what that 
means! Usually people lose faith in each other, 
or one dies or marries, and they never come to- 
gether again ; but Ludwig and I have been faith- 
ful through the test, and our good time has come.”’ 

Margaret took her hand and squeezed it si- 
lently. Words were superfluous, she felt. 

‘“Well, you know,’’ Miss Giddings said, gayly, 
after a pause, ‘‘when Ludwig’s letter came I 
wanted to take the first steamer for New York, 
but my guardian would not let me. But two 
weeks ago I came of age, and then, you see, I 
sailed the following day with my maid and—me 
voila I”? 

It had grown dusk, and a grayness was creep- 
ing over everything ; the river fog was coming in 
thick, blurring the lights on the line and damp- 
ening the girls’ thin gowns. 
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‘‘Let us go indoors,’’ Margaret said, rising. 
‘“Ah, there is my father now! Dad, dear!’’ 
she caught him by the arm and hurried him up 
the steps, ‘‘how slow you are! This is Miss 
Giddings ; and you never could guess ”? She 
caught her breath excitedly as the officer bowed 
and then regarded his daughter deprecatingly. 
‘Oh, it’s no use your looking at me like that, 
dad. If you knew what I do you would be ex- 
cited, too. She knows Jones—dear, think of it ! 
and she is engaged to him and has come out 
to be married, and he doesn’t even know she is 
here. Isn’t it fine !’’ 

‘“Margaret seems to have lost her head, Miss 
Giddings,’ the officer said, smiling gravely. 
‘“We had better go inside.’’ He held open the 
door and stopped his daughter as they passed in. 
““T want to speak to you for a moment; Miss 
Giddings will excuse us?’ 

“Indeed, yes.” 

Captain Winston went to his den and carefully 
closed the door before he spoke. 

“Ts what you have said true, Margaret ?——not 
one of your ‘good stories’ ?”’ 

‘“*T should think not !”’ she denied, indignant- 
ly. “Just ask her if those two years of suspense 
are a ‘good story ’?’’ 

““My dear, Jones is dead. 
‘most two weeks ago.’’ 

‘Father !’ It was a cry of distress, and Mar- 
garet sank into a chair close by. ‘‘Oh, no, 
father !’’ 

“*T lost only three men, my dear, and Jones 
was one of them.”’ 

He patted her shoulder gently, and she buried 
her face in his arm and burst into tears. ‘‘It is 
cruel |’? she sobbed—‘‘cruel! And this is her 
‘happy ending’! To think of telling her; it is 
awful, yet we must. She is literally counting 
the minutes to seeing him again. Go in, dear ; 
I will come ina moment. First I must send a 
note to Mr. Littleton. I shall not go to the 
dance ; and we will keep Miss Giddings with us, 
if we can. Here is your blouse ; now go.” 

Miss Giddings was standing by the table with 
an open book, which she put down as the officer 
entered. 

‘“Margaret has told me, Miss Giddings 
He stopped a moment. What ailed his throat, 
anyway ?—those river fogs played the deuce with 
a man’s voice. ‘‘I am afraid we can’t see Jones 
to-night.’ 

“Ah, don’t say so, Captain Winston. 
waited so long—oh, so long !’’ 

‘¢ Margaret, give Miss Giddings that comfort- 
able chair. My dear,’’ he said, turning again to 
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the English girl, ‘‘ Jones is not here now ; he is 
away.”’ 

‘“Away !’’ she repeated. 
go to him.”’ 

‘“Sit down, do,’’ he urged, gently, looking 
helplessly at his daughter, who, with her back 
to the room, was standing by the window. 

For an instant the old soldier hesitated, then 
said, irrelevantly it seemed to one of his listen- 
ers: ‘“‘Did you know, Miss Giddings, that we 
have just had some trouble with the Indians ?”’ 

‘“No,’’ she returned, courteously, though with 
evident impatience. 

‘‘T was out with my troop. We got back 
yesterday.’’ 

‘‘Ludwig was with you, and has not come 
back, then,’ she exclaimed. 

‘“Yes, my dear, he did not come back; we do 
not know when he will.”’ 

‘““What do you mean?” the girl demanded, 
rising quickly. 

‘“My dear,” he said, gently, ‘‘ your lover was 
a brave and gallant soldier, and proved it to the 
death.”’ 

“To the death—Ludwig ! Captain Winston,” 
she implored, ‘‘do not try me so. I know he 
was all that—why tell me?’’ 

‘‘He died fighting bravely, ten days ago—shot 
by the Indians,’’ the captain said, slowly. 

For a moment the girl looked at him, then at 
Margaret, who had come toward her, and next 
door the band was playing the ‘‘ Honeymoon” 
two-step with rhythmitie precision, that seemed 
to fill the small room and emphasize the bitter 
silence that Margaret hastened to break. 

«Will you let my father tell us about it?’ she 
asked, softly. 

But Miss Giddings did not hear. 

‘‘ Dead !. why, he couldn’t be, you know |’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘It is only six weeks since I heard 
from him!’ Then, as Captain Winston’s face 
did not lose its pitiful expression: ‘‘ Captain 
Winston, is it really so—really? You are not 
trying to tease me?’ She walked quickly to 
him and laid her hand on hisarm. ‘‘ Tell me 
the truth,’’? she demanded. 

‘<Tt is the truth,’”’ he said, solemnly. 

“Dead, Ludwig dead !’’ she repeated, as though 
trying to impress herself with a fact. ‘‘ Thank 
you, I will go away,’’ and began to grope her 
way blindly to the door, but. Margaret caught 
her and forced her into a chair. 

‘< Sit down ; you must !”’ she insisted. ‘* Try to 
believe we are your friends. Father, get some 
wine. There, drink that! Would you like to 
know about it?’ she asked, again. 


‘““Where? I must 
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‘«Thank you, yes,’’ Miss Giddings said. 

She seemed too stunned to have any feeling, 
and Margaret anxiously motioned her father to 
begin. The captain, putting down the empty 
glass, walked slowly up and down the room in 
front of the girl, who sat rigidly in her chair, 
with Margaret on the floor tightly holding one of 
her hands. 

‘Tt was one night, just a week before we were 
ordered in,’’ he began. ‘‘ We had a long march, 
pushing on day and night to join Major Brack- 
et’s command, for I had had a dispatch saying 
that a band of Apaches was coming down from 
the north to cut us off. The trail was awful, 
broken and dry, and we were in the midst of the 
Bad Lands; forage had given out, and there was 
no water for the horses; the poor brutes were 
ready to drop. During the day it was frightful, 
with the sun beating on the vivid colors in the 
buttes, until each red and green and yellow 
seemed possessed of a thousand dancing deyils 
as the heat waved over it. As far as one could 
see, it was the same—peak after peak, all wicked- 
looking somehow, as though God had let the 
devil make the place. And to further the effect, 
some of the buttes were smoking, owing to sub- 
terranean fires. 

“Tt was on a Thursday, toward dusk, that I 
called a halt for a couple of hours and the horses 
were unsaddled and allowed to roll in the hot 
sand and sniff about for herbage of some sort. 
Two men were sent out to reconnoitre a bit. 
Jones was one of them, and the other came in 
shortly and reported nothing seen, but several 
hours went by and Jones was still out. I was 
annoyed, because he should have had more 
thought for his horse than to keep him going so 


- long, but at last I could wait no longer, and had 


“boots and saddles’ sounded, and we started, 
following Jones’s trail. 

“Tt was a superb night, the moon was full 
and kept coming out from behind broken bits of 
clouds, making everything as light as day, then 
all would grow dark as it disappeared again, 
and so we kept on, mile after mile, in absolute 
silence, except for a man speaking occasionally, 
and the creaking of the saddles and faraway cries 
of coyotes. 

‘¢T grew angrier about Jones and worried, too. 
I could not understand his going so far ahead, 
for there was still no trace of him. It had grown 
cloudier, and the moon was often under, but 
suddenly as we rounded a high butte it shone 
out clearly, and there, about fifty rods ahead, lay 
something in the trail.’’ 
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The captain looked pitifully at the English 
girl, who drew a long, gasping breath, though 
the strained expression neyer changed, and Mar- 
garet was crying, quietly. He hesitated percepti- 
bly, but finally went on, hurriedly : 

‘‘T cannot give you details, my dear, but it 
proved to be what was left of a family of Ger- 
man settlers. The party had consisted of the 
man, his wife and three children ; they were all 
killed except a little boy, about eight, whom 
the Indians had somehow overlooked or forgot- 
ten. And dead with them lay Jones. The boy 
told us quietly—he seemed stunned, poor little 
beggar !—that his father had left his ranch some 
days before on account of Indians, and was trying 
to get to the fort which was still several days 
ahead. How they got that far was a mystery, but 
the boy said, in broken English, that that evening 
they had suddenly been attacked, and, while de- 
fending themselves, had seen Jones, who man- 
aged to reach the wagon, where he had spoken to 
the family in their own tongue, and then fought 
and died with them. He must have heard the 
firing when we were too far away to hear it, too, 
and gone on to investigate. 

‘Evidently the Indians had at last been 
frightened off, for they had not finished their 
butchers’ work, and the children were un- 
touched. We buried them all together, fixing 
the grave so it would not be disturbed. We 
couldn’t even blow ‘tabs’ for fear of lurking 
Indians hearing, and Jones was denied the mili- 
tary burial he so richly deserved, for the poor 
fellow must have known he would never come 
out of the fight alive. 

“Hive days later we captured the Indians, a 
small, roving band it was, and the chief had 
hanging from his belt a long, brown scalp-lock, 
taken from the woman, and beside it a yellow 
one, short and thick, which I recognized and 
sayed ; it is a lock from the head of a brave sol- 
dier—one who gaye his life and lost it in a vain 
endeavor to save others.’’ 

Silently the captain opened a drawer in his 
desk, and from a pocket-case took a small bunch 
of golden hair, and, going to the girl, held it to- 
ward her. 

She shivered a little and hesitated for an in- 
stant, and took it fearfully, almost as though it 
were repulsive, then suddenly her fingers closed 
tightly over it, and, with a sharp, little cry, she 
dropped on her knees, as the captain went softly 
from the room, leaving the two girls together, 
while in through the open window came floating 
strains of ‘‘ Mon Reye.” 
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F the larger American cities 
none has more historic 
value or interest than 
Baltimore, the South’s 
chief commercial centre, 
and one of the nation’s 
most important commu- 
nities for the advance- 

ment of commerce, manu- 

factures, art and educa- 
tional matters. Associated 
with Baltimore in a marked 
degree is a great deal that 
makes up the salient fea- 
tures of American history. 

Situated by the Patapsco 

River, which flows into 

Chesapeake Bay, the city 

dates its earliest settlement 

as far back as 1606, when 

Captain John Smith, of 

Pocahontas fame, surveyed 

the bay and river before 

the settlement of James- 
town. The authentic rec- 
ords, however, name the Calverts, of Avalon 

and Baltimore, as the first real settlers, in 1628, 

and these were also the first governors and pro- 

prietors of Maryland. And 


STATUE OF LORD BALTI- 
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names of many of the most 
illustrious men and women of 
our country, among them be- 
ing : Francis Scott Key, author 
of ‘‘The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’’; ‘‘ Light Horse”’ Harry 
Lee, Carroll, of Carrollton, 
Chief Justice Taney, Reverdy 
Johnson; James R. Randall, 
who sang of ‘‘ Maryland, My 
Maryland,” Crouch, who wrote 
** Kathleen Mavourneen ;” 
John P. Kennedy, the collab- 
Vol. XLITI. —d5. 
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orateur of William Makepeace Thackeray, Sid- 
ney Lanier and Edgar Allan Poe; the elder 
Booth and John E. Owens; Rhinehart, one of 
the sculptors of the famous bronze doors of 
the Capitol at Washington; the painters Ho- 
vendon, Quartley, A. J. H. Way and Bolton 
Jones ; Peter Cooper, the Winanses and Garretts 
and McLanes; John McDonough, George Pea- 
body, Johns Hopkins, Dr. Nathan Ryno Smith, 
and Wildey, founder of Odd Fellowship in this 
country. ‘These were all poets, soldiers, philan- 
thropists, statesmen, artists or financiers, who 
have helped to make the country’s annals fa- 
mous. 

There are many other things about Baltimore 
which contribute to the value of the posi- 
tion she has won; but of these things mention 
must be made later on. Aside from:the long 
chronicles reaching over more than 250 years, the 
work of Baltimore within the past twenty-five 
years constitutes the period of her real greatness— 
a quarter of a century which added greater deeds 
to her importance than the ante-bellum days 
conceived possible. In this period haye been con- 
structed public works worthy of any metropolis, 
and which have confirmed the city’s reputation 
for doing all things well. No public work is 
undertaken which is not intended as permanent 
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and in 
worthy of 


every respect 
the future 
greatness of the city. 
Her her 
monuments, her parks, 
are all on these lines. 
The great, massive col- 
erected by the 
of Maryland to 
Washington is 
without an 
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this country, and it 
has few, su- 
Europe. 
It is both a monu- 


if any, 
periors in 


ment and a statue, 

for upon its top, in 

gesturing attitude, 

stands the efligy of 

the ‘‘ Father of his 

Country,’ of heroic 

size, by Cancicci. rear 
The entire work is FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT CO, OF 
of Bae marble—both column and statue—180 
feet hig It is as majestic as it is ennobling, and 
the ete in which it towers above the city, Mount 


Vernon Place, is one of the finest in the world. 
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value. ’” 
relatively high. 
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The casual observer must be impressed with 
three things in Baltimore : 
of the city, 
of access to all points within its borders ; second, 
the earnestness of the people, as evidenced by their 
constant 
loving instincts, pride in their city, ete.; and third, 
the great and always visible tone of refinement and 


first, the compactness 
the activity in the streets, and the ease 


to business and their home- 


attention 


high 
churches, 


morals, as shown by about 500 
the splendid libraries, univer- 
sities, art institutes and galleries, and the 
cordial, cultured manners of even the hum- 
blest of her people. These virtues appear 
to take away all semblance of sham, and 
remove the suggestion of empty purpose. 
It would be impossible to produce an era 
of ‘‘ boom’? tacties into the business meth- 
ods of Baltimore, and for that reason an 
investment is always considered safe. With 
the population of the United States grow- 
ing at the rate of 25 per cent. each decade, 
the ‘‘ Monumen- 
tal City’? is pro- 
gressing at not 
less than 35 per 
cent. increase 
each ten years, so 
that it is no long- 
er a venture to 
place money in 
property. Said 
a prominent 
banker to the 
writer: ‘‘T con- 
sider money 
loaned on Balti- 
more real estate 
as good as Goy- 
ernment bond 


AND INTERIOR, security, because 


there is never a possibility of losing on the secur 
ity, even though we loaned on 90 per cent. of its 


And yet Baltimore real estate is not 
Everything brings a safe income 
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BALTIMORE IN HER CENTENNIAL 


on a conservative basis, and herein lies the city’s 
Convince a Baltimore man that 
he can earn a fair income on an investment, and you 
secure his co-operation in any enterprise ; but he will 
which is set forth to 


strength and safety. 


not even nibble-at a ‘‘scheme’’ 


produce ‘‘enor- 
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mous profits.” 
As a place of 
residence the City 
of Baltimore pre- 
sents many  at- 
tractions of rare 
value. The cost 
of living seems to 
have been reduced 
through some 
practical study of 
household econo- 
mics to the mini- 
mum. The entire 
city is constructed 
in blocks of sepa- 
rate houses, the 
flat system being 
not much in vogue. For families in medium 
circumstances, a good six-room residence, with 
bath, hot and cold water, gas, etce., can be 
had for $10 per month in very desirable local- 
ities. This cheapness in rents is remarkable, 
compared to other cities. Houses on good, 
wide streets, with back alleys for ingress and 
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egress of fuel, wagons, ete., garden included, 
can be had, with all conveniences, at $12 
per month. But the genuine bargain residence 
comes with splendid locality, 13 rooms, 194 feet 
front, lot 136 feet deep, with yard in rear, baths 
and every convenience, for $18 per month. 
Houses that would rent for $100 per month in 
even smaller cities can be had for $40 per 
month, so that from these figures it may be seen 
how cheap and satisfactory living is in the 
“Oriole City.’’ As for living expenses, meaning 
the table, principally, it is safe to say that not 
only does Baltimore outrank every other Amer- 
ican city in the number and fine quality of her 
public markets, but it is a question if anything 
like so perfect a system of markets is to be found 
in any land. These markets are in every quar- 
ter of the city, and there are some twenty-five or 
more of them. Lexington Market, beginning 
at the foot of Lexington Street, fronting on 
Eutaw Street, and running back four blocks 
west, is one of the finest markets in the world. 
The famous Poydras and French Markets of 
New Orleans, and Washington and Jefferson 
Markets of New York, are considered to be 
not in the same class with Lexington Market of 
Baltimore. 

The city has enacted laws which make market 
sanitation perfect, and the clean appearance of 
all of them is a real joy. Even the fish depart- 
ment, which in most markets is an abomination 
under one’s nostrils, is here so clean and inviting 
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as to cause one to forget the presence of pisca- 
torial stalls. Think of magnificent white roe- 
shad, weighing six and a half to nine pounds, 
being bought for thirty to fifty cents each. 
These and other prices noticed fairly appal 
one accustomed to paying so much more else- 
where. As for the toothsome, dainty morsels 
set before one’s vision all through Lexington 
Market, they are enough to give 
the average dyspeptic nervous 
prostration, at the same time 
thrilling the epicurean soul 
with untold joys. Venders of 
everything to be named in any 
language in the way of eatables 
ery their stuffs in modulated 
but not annoying tones. This 
famous Tuesdays 
and Saturdays, is thronged with 
the best people of the city, and 
it is no unusual 
hundreds of fashionably dressed 
through the 


market, on 


sight to see 


ladies sweeping 
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densely packed aisles and 
stalls in silks and laces, 
with no fear of getting 
their finery soiled, for the 
pride of its managers is 
its parlor-like cleanliness. 

The people of Baltimore 
possess the warm blood of 
the South with just enough 
of the thrift and energy of 
the North to make a strong 
and admirable combina- 
tion. In emphasis of this 
fact it may be stated that 
while New Orleans, her 
only Southern rival, is a 
city of 300,000 population, 
she has not, all told, 
$4,000,000 in-her savings 
banks; per contra, Balti- 
more, with more than 650,000 souls, has 
over $50,000,000 deposited in savings 
institutions, besides the deposits and 
capital of the National and State banks, 
and trust companies, running the total 
up to something over $130,000,000. 
This instances the thrift of Baltimore. 
In enterprise, and carrying again the 
parallel between the Crescent City, the 
latter has a manufactured product of 
$50,000,000 yearly, while Baltimore 
turns out $250,000,000. It is question- 
able if two stronger examples of the 
city’s real bone and sinew strength could be 
named than those given herewith. The state- 
ments in no way decry or disparage New Orleans, 
but they add greatly to the relative importance 
of Baltimore, and prove not only her title as the 
South’s Metropolis, but also rank her as among 
the world’s most important cities. 
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Boston, St. Louis and Baltimore, for the posi- 
tion of next in rank after Philadelphia, has 
brought forth an unusual amount of effort 
and rivalry. Granting that St. Louis, with 
her wonderful spurt from 1891 to 1896, is 
now the legitimate holder of fourth place, 
the significance of the figures contained in 
the eleventh edition of the Baltimore City 
Directory is most marked. The work 
contains 208,000 names, or 4,339 more 
than in 1896. The multiple, 8}, being 
the standard used by all directory pub- 
lishers, gives a total from these figures oi 
676,000, an increase of 14,102 over 

1896. Deducting, say, 26,000 for 
circumjacent suburban 
communities, the popu- 
lation of the city is 
650,000. It must be 
borne in mind that Bal- 
timore city does not in- 
clude Baltimore County, 
there being only 30 
square miles in the cor- 
porate limits’ and 644 
miles in the 
The old limits 


square 
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prior to annexation em- 
braced only 13 square 
miles, the new territory 
being extended far 
enough to make the 
city quite respectable in 
size, but still not cover- 
ing such an enormous 
area as Chicago, for 
instance. Of the 353 
miles of streets less than 
25 miles are unpaved, 
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Baltimore being in this connection one of the 
cleanest cities in the world. Its streets compare 
with New York’s in the matter of clean appear- 
ance. The percentage of increase in the decade 
1880-90 was 30 per cent. for Baltimore, and 
something less than this for St. Louis and Bos- 
ton. The past seven years, at a conservative 
estimate, has given an increase of at least 35 
per cent., or say 175,000 added since 1890, 
making it now 650,000. The people confidently 
look for the 1,000,000 mark to be reached by1906 
or 1908. There seems to be reasonable ground for 
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this, as everything in Baltimore has 
an upward tendency. 

The public buildings of the city are 
generally of a style that impresses 
the beholder. Many of them are im- 
posing in architectual design, notably 
the City Hall, Post Office, Chamber of 
Commerce, Peabody Institute, Equit- 
able, Fidelity, Herald, American, Sun, « 
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buildings, while church architecture presents 
many specimens of great value and beauty. The 
present United States Custom House is to be re- 
placed by a new structure to cost over $2,000, 000, 
a bill being lately before Congress for this appro- 
priation. 

The new court-house now building, of white 
marble and granite, will cost about $2,500,000. 
It was designed by Baltimore architects in anony- 
mous competition with some eighty competi- 
tors from all over the country. It is of classic 
The building is 200 by 
325 feet, covering one whole block. The huge 
columns in front are solid monoliths of Mary- 
land marble from the Beaver Dam quarries, 
from whence came the marble in the Capitol 
at Washington. A of the best ten 
designs of the eighty competitors was made by 
the judges, and the decision as to the best of 
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the ten was rendered by Professor Ware, of 
Columbia College, who merely selected the num- 
ber he considered best. It will be a notable 
contribution to great American buildings of strik- 
ing architectural features. 

The city’s banks appear to be built upon 
a peculiarly strong foundation, as there is not 
a recorded failure among them in the city’s 
history. This is a remarkable statement. There 
are over one hundred banks in all, the National 
banks having over $51,000,000 in capital, sur- 
plus and deposits, while the savings banks hold 
$50,000,000 in deposits. There are also many 


trust companies doing business which receive de- 
posits, so_ that the legitimate banking resources 
of the Baltimore banks are more than all the 
other larger Southern cities combined, exceeding 
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$130,000,000. Tn most 
cities the bank clear- 
ances are taken as about 
the equal of the gen- 
eral volume of business 
done in all lines. That 
this is in no sense a 
criterion for Baltimore 
is evidenced by the 
fact that the savings 
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banks do not belong to the clearing house asso- 
ciation, and yet the clearances are $750,000,000 
a year. The total volume of annual commerce, 
therefore, is something over one thousand million 
($1,000,000,000). The banking houses are gen- 
erally fine modern structures, as evidenced by 
some of the views presented in this article. The 
Merchants National Bank, with a capital of 
$1,500,000, surplus of $500,000, deposits about 
$3,000,000, and total resources of something like 
$5,000,000, is domiciled in as fine a building as 
any in the country, the interior being of especial 
fineness and beauty. The Drovers & Mechanics 
Bank, capital and surplus $300,000, and total 
resources of nearly $3,000,000, is another fine 
structure; as is also the American National, with 
a capital and surplus of $150,000, with resources 
of $1,250,000. These are merely examples. 
Among the trust companies, the Merchants 
Trust and Deposit Company, while only ten 
years old, now has a capital of $1,000,000, sur- 
plus $1,000,000, and a deposit account in keep- 
ing with the larg- 
est banks in the city. 
It has built up a 
large business in the 
South, where it is 
widely known, espe- 
cially among rail- 
road corporations, a 
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the faithful completion of contracts, ete. 
its founder, Mr. 
organization in 1890, he was mildly ridiculed, 
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special volume of its accounts being with the 
latter. Alexander Brown & Sons as bankers 
have been identified with Baltimore nearly all of 
the nineteenth century, and their standing and 
reputation is national. Indeed, many of the 
Baltimore banking and trust institutions know 
no limit to their field, many of them doing large 
lines in New York City and 
all the other American 
money centres. 

Perhaps no other finan- 
cial organization in the 
country ever had a more 
interesting history than the 
Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany, of Maryland. The 
business of this company is 
confined exclusively to that 
of becoming surety upon 
bonds, guaranteeing the 
honesty of individuals, and 
When 
“dwin Warfield, proposed its 


and it was broadly hint- 
ed that no such corpo- 
ration could exist, es- 
pecially in the South. 
This theory was based 
on the fact that the uni- 
versal custom in the 
South had been for one 
gentleman to become 
surety for another, and 
it was hard to convince 
people that anyone 
would pay for some- 
thing which he could 
secure for nothing. It 
was with no little diffi- 
culty that he finally 
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secured subscriptions to $500,000 capital stock. 
The company began operations in a yery modest 


manner, occupying a small room in the upper 
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branch offices in every prominent city in the 
Union. 
The healthfulness of Baltimore has long been 


part of a little building on Calvert Street. Al- 
most from the first it met with success, and 
from small begin- 
nings it has ad- 
vanced, until it is 
to-day as strong, 
if not stronger, 
than any other 
surety company in 
existence, its cash 
assets amounting to 
$2,225,000, which 
includes a capital 


known. Its high altitude, fine drainage and 
perfect sewage system all conspire to keep out 
impurities of all kinds. 
Situated upon two 
chains of hills, with 
a deep valley between, 
through which runs a 
stream called Jones 
Falls, the drainage is 
nature’s own, the 
city’s refuse being car- 
ried out into the ocean 
through Chesapeake 
Bay. 

The city’s water is 
one of its great bless- 
ings. The waterworks 
have sufficient press- 
ure to insure the best fire protection, while its purity 
seems confirmed. Dr. Stokes recently stated that the 
Schuylkill River water, from which Philadelphia re- 
ceives its supply, contained from 15,000 to 20,000 
bacteria to the cubic centimetre, while the Baltimore 
water contained but 200 to 300. ‘‘ In Philadelphia the 
typhoid bacteria had been found,”’ said Dr. Stokes, 
in his report, ‘‘in 20 out of 25 examinations, while 
here it had not been found in six months’ examina- 
tion, extending over the past six months.”’ This was 
in March last. The reservoir supply of the waterworks 
is 2,350,000,000 gallons, the daily capacity being 
about 480,000,000 gallons. 

That great authority on Southern development, the 
zecord, is located at Baltimore, and is 
one of the city’s proudest 
achievements in the line of 
progressive publications. Its 
editor, Mr. Richard H. Ed- 
monds, has done more, per- 
haps, in placing the South’s 
untold riches and resources 
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of $1,000,000, and sur- 
plus reserve and undi- 


vided profits of about 
$1,225,000. The capi- 
tal has recently been 
increased from $750,000 
to $1,000,000, the 
$250,000 being placed 
at $100 per share, the 
par 
The Company’s hom« 
in Baltimore is one of 
the landmarks of the 
question, one of the richest pieces of office 
building architecture in the country. It has 


value being $50. 
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city, and is, beyond 
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before the world in unbiased 
form than any other single 
individual. From him the 
following valuable data about 
Baltimore is quoted : 

‘Few cities in the United 
States have ever made such 
phenomenal progress as has 
been made by Baltimore dur- 
ing the last four or five 
years. It is becoming one of the leading 
manufacturing centres of the country, owing to 
its unequaled advantages for concentrating all 
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raw materials here at lowest cost, the 
cheapness of production and the excel- 
lent water and railroad shipping facili- 
ties for the distribution of goods. The 
capital invested in manufacturing has 
increased from $38,000,000 in 1880 to 
over $100,000, 000, and the value of the 
product from $78,000,000 to about 
$250,000,000. Over 100,000 hands are 
now employed in factories, and their 
wages aggregate over $800,000 a week 
or about $50,000,000 a year. 

Baltimore probably has a greater di- 
versity of manufacturers than any other 
citygin the country. It has one 
of the most complete combined 
iron and steel works in Amer- 
ica, over $8,000,000 having 
been invested in the plant. 
This concern has a total ca- 
pacity of 1,000 tons of pig iron 
and 1,500 tons of steel rails a 
day, besides its other branches 
of iron and steel business, and 
its shipyard. 

Baltimore is the leading oys- 
ter and fruit canning city of 
the world. It is the largest 
fertilizer manufacturing place ; 
it leads in the making of straw 
hats and clothing, and _prob- 
ably leads all other cities in 
manufacturing shirts, overalls, 
ete. It is a great flour-milling 
centre, one company alone hay- 
ing a capacity of over 2,000 
barrels a day. It makes eighty 
per cent. of all the cotton duck 
manufactured in this country, 
and 60 per cent. of all made in the world. 
In many other branches of industry it holds 
a leading position. Its foreign trade aggre- 
gates over $100,000,000 a year. It has more 
than twenty steamship lines to London, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, Havre, Rotterdam, Bremen and 
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other ports. Its 
annual grain trade 
runs from about 
40,000,000 to 
60,000,000 bush- 
els, according to 
the crops, making 
it, next to New 
York, the leading 
erain market on 
the Atlantic coast, 
while its flour 
trade handles 
something like 
3,500,000 barrels 
a year. 

The _ savings 
banks of the city 
have deposits of 
over $50,000, 000. 
The wholesale 
trade in dry- 


RENNERD HOTEL. goods, millinery, 


boots and shoes, clothing and other branches, is 
of enormous extent, the drygoods trade alone 
aggregating $32,000,000, larger than that of St. 
Louis by several millions, while the shoe and 
leather trade is $25,000,000. The aggregate vol- 
ume of the city’s business is $1,000,000,000 
a year. 

Five years ago rapid transit was introduced, 
and there are now about 350 miles of electric 
and cable roads, built at a cost of about 
$15,000,000 to $20,000,000, and more are still 
building, while a double-track electric road to 
Washington is soon to be constructed. 

As a location for manufactures Baltimore 
possesses unequaled advantages. The lumber of 
the South, both pine and hard wood ; the coal 
of Maryland and West Virginia ; the cotton of the 
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South ; the high-grade iron ore of Cuba; the pig iron of 
Virginia and Alabama, and the wheat of neighboring 
States—all centre here to furnish raw material for un- 
limited manufacturing growth. 

The educational facilities of Baltimore are as fine as 
could be desired, and several of her institutions of learn- 
ing have not only a national fame, but one of them, the 
Johns Hopkins University, is known throughout Europe. 
The hospital bearing the same name is considered one 
of the world’s models, and patients are sent from every 
quarter to get the benefit of its great corps of specialists. 
The University is now twenty-one years old, and was 
founded through the princely 
generosity of the late Johns Hop- 
kins, whose total gifts to his foun- 
dation were about $7,000,000, 
which sum has since been added 
to by other Baltimoreans to the 
extent of $1,500,000. The pres- 
ent buildings of the University, 
while stable and commodious, 
have not been constructed with 
a view to extravagance or costly 
architectural effect, it being 
deemed wiser to spend the in- 
come in apparatus, and provide 
a faculty equal to the very best. 
This faculty now numbers about 
120, all told, and many of the 
most gifted instructors of the 
world are among them. Presi- 
dent Gilman was formerly with 
the California University, and it 
is to his great executive ability, 
principally, that the present high 
standing of the Johns Hopkins 


is due. 


It is a significant fact that out of 
3,142 pupils who haye been instructed 
at Johns Hopkins University, more 
than 800 (count of 1896) have been 
engaged as instructors in universities 


: and colleges in America, or over 25 


per cent. of the entire number. Of 
these, 23 went to the Chicago Uni- 
versity, 19 to the University of Wis- 


‘ consin, 18 to Bryn Mawr, 17 to 


the Leland Stanford, Junior, 14 to 
Cornell, 13 to Columbia, 10 to Har- 
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vard, 7 to Princeton, 6 to 
Vanderbilt, 4 to the Uni- 
versity of the City of New 
York, 4 to Pennsylvania, 
and so on through the list 
of every important insti- 
tution of learning in the 
Jand. This one incident 
alone of the work of the 
Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity speaks more elo- 
quence than could be 
written in a yolume. It 
simply tells the story of 
thoroughness, and em- 
phasizes the fact that a 
graduate of the University 
is somebody in learning 
and ability. The pres- 
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The University of Mary- 
land was founded in 1807. 
It is in two college depart- 
ments—medical, with a den- 
tal branch, and law. The 
medical department 
is one of the most 
important in Ameri- 
ca, while the law 
school claims nearly 
40 per cent. of the 
Baltimore bar among 
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?ts graduates. Maryland University Medical Col- 
lege claims priority over other American schools 
in the following order: It was the first American 
school to make dissecting a part of its curriculum 
(1833) ; it was among the first to teach hygiene 
and medical jurisprudence (1833) ; it was among 
the first (1866) to meet the modern demand for 
specialists ;.it was the first medical school in 
America to introduce a separate chair of the dis- 
eases of women and children (1867) ; it was the 
first in America to afford didactic instruction in 
eye and ear diseases (1873) ; and among 
the very first (if not the first) to provide 
for adequate clinical instruction by the 
erection of its own hospital. There are 
over 300 students in the school of medi- 
cine, and the faculty numbers over 30. 
The handsome new building presented is 
nearly completed. 

The Woman’s College of Baltimore is 
another of the great educational institu- 
tions. It was founded in 1885 by the Bal- 
timore Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. It is not, however, sectarian 
in any sense, except that its discipline is 
in harmony with that branch of the Prot- 
estant church. Its entire faculty was se- 
lected without regard to their church re- 
lations, and it welcomes students of every 
faith to the advantages which it provides. 
At present there is an investment of 
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$1,250,000 in buildings and endow- 
ment. The faculty numbers over forty, 
and the attendance this year is 245 
students. President Eliot, of Harvard, 
at the annual reunion of college presi- 
dents in 1896, said that, ‘‘ The best 
equipped woman’s college in this coun- 
try is in Baltimore,’? meaning the 
Woman’s College. This is great praise 
from a high source, but it simply adds 
emphasis to what scores of other great 
authorities have uttered about this 
great temple of learning. The views 


presentedin 
this article 
give an idea 
of a few of | 
the build- 
ings, there 
being near- 
ly twenty 
in all. They 
are on mod- 
ern lines. 
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The late John McDonough 
left something over $2,000,000 
to the schools of Baltimore and 
New Orleans. The Baltimore 
bequest was a free school for 
poor boys, and the record of 
the institution shows that it is 
one of the most noted in this 
country. Boys of ten to twelve 
are taken in—generally boys 
who have no home or guard- 
ian, literally the poorest of the 
poor—and eared for till they 
are sixteen. They are given a 
practical education, and no 
one is eyer graduated whose 
services are not at once in de- 
mand. Some of the best busi- 
ness men of Baltimore were from the McDonough 
School. It has an endowment of $1,130,000. 
There are a printing office and a weekly paper 
run by the students. some 
German is taught, also Freneh ; while machin- 
ery, electricity, carpentering and the practical 
arts ate special leading features. 

The Peabody Institute, founded through the 
generosity of the great philanthropist, George 
Peabody, occupies an imposing building on 
Mount Vernon Square. It is one of the great 
institutions of America, and has now an endow- 
ment of about $1,500,000. It is devoted to the 
production of higher and special culture through 
these four agences : a public reference library, 
a conservatory of music, art gallery, and a course 
of lectures. The library has 125,000 volumes on 
historical and scientific subjects, while the art 
gallery is filled with rare works from the world’s 
masters in painting and sculpture. 

Activity in real estate matters among many 
Western and some Southern cities has now be- 
come a part of their speculative existence. In 
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staid, conserva- 
tive Baltimore, 
there is never 
any wild rush 
of realty values, 
no suburban 
“hoom’’ prop- 
erties, or any- 
thing that 
would tend 
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HUTZLER BROTHERS BLOCK, 
toward inflation. On the other hand, values in the 
city are rated almost exclusively upon the income- 
producing qualities of the property in question. 
In the suburbs the same conditions exist ; prop- 

, erty there is valuable Just in the 

“al proper measurement of its advan- 

tages, ease of access, water, gas, elec- 
tric lights, drainage, ete., all com- 
bining to raise or lower the actual 
worth of a lot or house. This is, in 
the minds of economists, the only 
possible theory in the elimination of 
speculation. There are several su- 
burban villas around Baltimore that 
would be considered rare and beau- 
tiful localities by any one. Among 
these may be mentioned Roland Park 
and Walbrook. Roland Park, while 
comparatively a new suburb (it is - 
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only a very few 
years old), is to 
Baltimore what 
Brookline is to 
Boston, or the 
Oranges or Llew- 
ellyn Park around 
New York. It is 
the investment of a large incorporated company, 
which simply selected a rare spot overlooking the 
city upon which to build up a perfect suburban 
community, The streets or roadways were laid out 
to take advantage of the natural features of the 
landscape, and are well macadamized ; while 
electric lights, waterworks, sewers and every other 
city advantage are presented to the home buyer. 
The company selects its purchasers, so that repu- 
table families may bé assured of a sufficiently ex- 
elusive neighborhood. There are a public hall, 
stores, markets, fire department, free postal de- 
livery, pleasure parks, and scores of fine resi- 
dences, all 
modern, 
some like 
palaces, 
with the 
| majority 
| of a qual- 
ity to suit 
the aver- 
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age well-to-do 
tamily. © The 
houses all have 
gardens, with 
plenty of air, lots 
of sunshine, and 
ample shade. 
There is no Am- 
erican city with a more desirable country suburb 
than Roland Park. It is twenty-five minutes 
from the city’s centre by electric cars, and alto- 
gether a thoroughly charming spot—perhaps an 
ideal one, with all of its advantages considered. 
Nearly all interests are represented by com- 
mercial bodies, such as the Board of Trade, 
Chamber of Commerce, Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Lumber Exchange, Stock 
Exchange, etc. Of these the first three are 
most active. The Board of Trade is composed 
of the solid men of the city, and has accomplished 
many important works for the good of Baltimore. 
The Mer- 
chants’ and 
Man ufact- 
urers’ As- 
sociation 
has a work 
suggested 
byitsname | 
and it looks 
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tems are most prominent, 
while the Western Mary= 
land is a road of great value 
to the city, leading as it 
does to the field of Gettys- 
burg, Hagerstown, and other 
points of historic 
interest. On this 
road is situated the 
famous Blue Moun- 
tain House, a noted 
summer resort, a 
model of its kind, 
with accomm la- 


BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE, WESTERN MARYLAND R, R. 


after nearly every enterprise which seeks a 
domicile in the city. It is never lacking 
in public spirit, and readily lends its in- 
dorsement to any movement by which 
publicity can be given to the ‘‘Monu- 
mental City.”’ Every leading business 
man of Baltimore is a member. 
Apparently there is now reached a 
turning point, end from the old-time 
conservatism has come a desire to push 
a little more. This is evidenced by the 
style of modern buildings going up in the down- _ tions for 500 
town district, which equal the finest, many of guests, and 
them, to be found in the country. The casual many pleas- 
visitor of one week must notice the general ing features 
buoyant feeling in Baltimore. The daily papers of scenery, 
fairly teem constantly with mention of new and mountain 


MINERAL SPRING. 


valuable enterprises. ‘ drives, 
The transportation lines of Baltimore, both by springs, ete. 
land and water, must number something in the The _ ho- OBSERVATORY. 


neighborhood of fifty. Of the rail routes, the tels of Baltimore are in keeping with the stand- 
great Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio sys- ing of the city in other respects. The Ren- 
nert, the Stafford, Altamont, Mount Vernon, 
and Eutaw are among the hotels worthy of 
mention. Of these, the Rennert and Stafford 
are modern palaces in every sense. The Rennert 
is a stately, fireproof structure, nine stories high, 
and cost something over $1,000,000. It enjoys 
a national reputation for its luxurious apart- 
ments and for its cusine. The Stafford is the 
newest of the city’s hostelries, and is a richly 
furnished establishment, with appointments equal 
to the best anywhere. 

Baltimore is most fortunate in having within 
easy reach the beautiful Blue Ridge Mountains, 
where are several excellent summer resort hotels. 
The Monterey neighborhood, where the Monterey 
Inn is located, is noted chiefly for its attractive 
cottage settlement. The Monterey Land Company 
owns here about two hundred acres of land, some 
of it the most beautiful on the mountains, with 
the distant view of the Gettysburg Valley on the 
one side and Mount Quirauk on the other. Part 


CHAS. L. CARSON & J, E. SPERRY, ARCHITECTS. 


EQUITABLE ROOK of this property has been skillfully laid out by 


\ 


BALTIMORE IN 
the well-known engineer, Charles H. 
Latrobe, and is fast filling up with 
handsome cottages. Great care has 
been taken to insure good drainage 
and the absence of all nuisances. Pure 
artesian well-water is supplied to pur- 
chasers of lots from the company at 
a moderate charge. Monterey is to 


MERCANTILE TRUST AND DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


Baltimore what Lenox is to New York, and it is 
rapidly filling up each season. 

Every view of Baltimore must naturally pre- 
sent a great host of spires, towers and domes, 
and this is always impressive. Some of the 
evening views looking toward the southwest 
from the great hills on the northeast section, 
offer as perfect pictures of Oriental suggestion as 
could be made of Constantinople and her myri- 
ads of minarets and gilded domes. The atmos- 
pherie effects around the city are, indeed, 
something not far short of marvelous. The air 
at times becomes so clear that objects ten miles 
away are distinctly visible, and it gives one the 
suggestion of a view through the pure azure 
skies of Minnesota, or the mountains of Mexico. 
It is a great blessing, this rare atmosphere of 
Baltimore. It comes from the sea-blown wind 
of the Atlantic mingling with the limpid breath 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains, and it seems to 
crystallize into an ethereal purity which cannot 
be described in words. Some few artists have 
caught its glories, and our artist, the photog- 
rapher, has presented some rare specimens of 
extreme distance effect. 

The prominence of the City of Baltimore is 
due to no one cause more than to the progress- 
iveness of its newspapers. The press of the 
““Monumental City’ is represented by the Sw, 
one of the great morning papers of the age, 
known everywhere ; the Daily American, the 
second oldest paper in the United States, and 
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COUNTING ROOM, 


one of the best; the Morning Herald, 
second to none in its bright service, 
new and perfectly equipped plant ; the 
Yvening News, up to the general stand- 
ard of metropolitan afternoon dailies, 
and the World, a bright, evening penny 
paper. Besides these there are two 
German dailies, the Manufacturers Ree- 
ord, the great industrial exponent of 
the whole South; Baltimore Life, an 
up-to-date society weekly, and many other pe- 
riodicals. Mr. Alexander Helper is authority 
for the statement that Baltimore people are as 
liberal patrons of printer’s ink as any to be 
found, some $3,000,000 or more being spent an- 
nually in advertising. 
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The Baltimore press has 
graduated some of the great 
writers of the day, while 
as a literary centre the city 
has always taken high rank. 
Among the well-known writ- 
ers who have won fame away 
from may be 


her superb railway stations, 
fine residences, clean and 
well- paved streets, and, 
above all, the cultured, well- 
mannered, prosperous peo- 
ple. Hospitality to the 
stranger is proverbial, and 
| social life is filled with all 


home men- 


| Ti 


VIEWS AROUND 
MONTEREY INN, 
| SHOWING GET- 
| TYSBURG GAP, 
| AND ALSO A 
TYPICAL CcoT- 


SORT, 


tioned those following, prominent as poets, novel- 
ists, editors, magazine writers, ecclesiastical au- 
thors, historians, His eminence, Cardinal 
Gibbons, who wrote ‘‘ Faith of Our Fathers,’’ and 
‘‘Wmbassadors of Christ’; Hdward Ingle, Lizette 
Wordsworth Rease, Mrs. George Whitlock, Alice 
BE. Lord, Professor D. C. Gilman, Professor W. K. 
Brooks, Professor Basil Gildersieeve, Lieutenant 
Arthur Sinclair, Richard Malcolm Johnston, au- 
thor of ‘‘The Dukesboro Tales’’; Catherine Pear- 
son Woods, Catharine Dorsey, Mrs. Turnbull, 
Virginia Cloud, David Henderson, William H. 
Browne, W. H. Carpenter, Oakley P. Haines, 
J. Thomas Echarf, Charles 
W. Curren, Sara Sigenoun 
Rice, Richard H. Ed- 
munds, Eugene L. Didies, 
Guy Cyril, Mrs. Clapham 
Pennington—who has just 
published from the Uni- 
versity Press ‘‘A Key to 
the Orient’? —B. Howard 
Haman, and many others. 

In dealing with Balti- 
purpose of the 


ete. 


more the 
writer has been simply to 
make mention of most of 
the city’s 
without going too much into detail with any. 
How well the city presents herself is better told 
her her 
educational institutions, her peerless park sys- 


advantages, INTERIOR OF 


by seeing scores of monuments, great 


tem, her boulevards, her churches, publie libra- 


ries, her perfect electric street railway systems, 


| TAGE OF 
BEAUTIFUL 


FORD’S OPERA HOUSE. 


THIS 
RE- 


the graces and charms of living. The views pre- 
sented in this article tell something of the great 
beauty and picturesqueness of Baltimore, together 
with a suggestion of the care and pride with which 
public works have been built; but they do 
not tell it all. The public may not hear so much of 
Baltimore as of other more aggressive communi- 
ties, but the fact that in 1896 the tonnage moye- 
ment of her marine traffic was surpassed by 
New York alone is sufficient to show the solidity 
of her welfare. As the second American seaport 
the city must continue to prosper and bloom 
into still greater prominence as the years roll by. 
It is already a great, busy 
trade mart, made up of 
interests which cover 
every class of citizens, so 
that no community could 
have a clearer ae 
genuine patriotism | : 
this. Everybody lov 
old town ; everybody 
for it; and there | 
lage garde, With the 
community a beehi: 
workers, it needs no ; 
phetic vision to foresee 
the city’s future; it is 
not only promising and brilliant, but it is going 
ahead on such a broad, comprehensive scope, 
that standing still is no longer possible, while 
moving forward is simply the result of that 
irresistible force of momentum which nothing 
can withstand or forestall. 


Note.—The photographs for this article were made especially for Frank Lesiie’s PoPoLAR Moxtuiy by 


William Getz, 


Baltimore. 


* THE, SERENADE 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


Duke of Santa @ruz............. Henry Clay Barnabee 
GarlosAuVvaradoy).% sa. teiee lie ac tne e's W. H. MacDonald 
REST CLOWN payer obec «) ho oxeiele oye Maen zo Eugene Cowles 
1B) 0)2 770 oe Ce GoD SUE CEA RCE De Oeree William E. Philp 
(COWECE. de cto DO De eae ais se George Frothinghain 
(Cf oikoy0 (1 0%0), oo Sere AB eer eee aCe a Harry Brown 
BUGatos 3... .n .. Abe ener otee De Charles R. Hawley 
Abbot of St. Benedict................. James E. Miller 
BAIR SGI O Siena he Seats [oleiarerayeie sioiela alo «i6)=qare 2 Harry Dale 
CAMO CCOmais eras as---10 2 sateen tine crs nA) Warmouth 
ID BIOLGR ae eee tasvcry ant odeese Ris Jessie Bartlett Davis 
NUNC 288 Od A ets BOER ne b oie See Alice Neilsen 
MOUS SUPENION Ne qciseis wn oi cicraysle.clotel ae Josephine Bartlett 


Ix the new comic opera, ‘‘ The Serenade,’’ 
may be found a combination of good libretto, 
good musi¢ and good singers: On that account 
it achieved an immediate popular success, giy- 
ing the Bostonians, who presented it, a property 
that will possibly prove as valuable as their 
‘*Robin Hood.’’ The piece is full of wit and 
humor, and charming, captivating melody. It 


treats of a serenade, which, sung by an opera 


baritone, Carlos Alvarado, causes Dolores, the 
ward of the Duke of Santa Cruz, to fall in love 


Photo by J. B. Wilson. 


with the singer, who reciprocates her affection. 
A tailor named Gomez is also in love with her, 
and determines to win her by singing the same 
serenade. Finding he cannot sing, he urges 
Colombo, a strolling player, to teach him the 
serenade. They are rehearsing the song before 
the castle of the Duke of Santa Cruz, who, wish- 
ing to marry Dolores, is bent on punishing Al- 
varado for winning her by his serenade. He 
now appears, and, mistaking Colombo for Alva- 
rado, has him imprisoned in the tower of the 
castle. Alvarado disguises himself as a postillion, 
and then as a cook in the service of the duke, so 
that he may be near Dolores. She is soon after- 
ward placed in the care of the Mother Superior of 
the Convent of St. Ursula, which ajoins a monas- 
tery, in which there is a.bandit chief, Romero. 
To this scene go most of the characters. Yvonne, 
a ballet dancer and daughter of Colombo, goes 
disguised as a lad to meet Alvarado, who in turn 
goes to the same place to see Dolores. Gomez 
gives a copy of the serenade to Romero, who soon 
has all of the monks in the monastery singing 


it, and there are some interesting complications 


SCENES FROM ‘‘ THE SERENADE.”? 


Vol. XLITI.—56. 


me FISKE. 


over the numerous singers. Yvonne and Dolores 
change places and costumes, and when the duke 
comes to take the latter away he is easily de- 
ceived. Eventually everything is straightened 
out satisfactorily, and the duke consents to the 
marriage of Dolores and Alvarado. 

The whole plot is worked out admirably. 
The Bostonians well sustain their reputations. 
The old favorites, Barnabee, MacDonald, Cowles, 
Frothingham and Jessie Bartlett Davis, treated 
their roles, which seemed to be specially made 
for them, with the intelligence and spirit which 
have always characterized them, and the new- 
comer, Alice Neilsen, although young and as yet 
an inexperienced actress, has proved herself 
thoroughly worthy of such good company. 


CHARLES COGHLAN, 


“TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES.” 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


Angel Clare « .... ssn. 4000s Edward M. Bell 
Alec Stoke-D’ Urberville .............- Charles Coghlan 
John Durbeyfield <--> 22 ae John Jack 
Abraham Durbeyfield.................: Nanon Fowler 
Farmer Crick: ’. .<:1c0 002 See eee W. L. Branscombe 
Johathan ©: s....0.004 . ee eee ee Wilfrid North 
THM... 6 jets oes oats bee 5o cee Alfred Hickman 
JAMES. ..... 6% «sete sto ee eS Wm. E. Butterfield 
Bailiff... 5...) 320 See ae W. L. Branscombe 
Joan Durbeyfield.. . .. <2 <<.) vectseeieeeeianene Mary Barker 
TOSS. oa. cee bidet scence eee enn ie eb Mrs. Fiske 
"Liza Lu. w.). .... 3.200 cee eee Edith Wright 
Marian...... ¢ ....é/s:sie00 oe «0 «1= ele er Annie Irish 
L226 os assis cies w'ese's as5.0 eee Nellie Lingard 
Rettly. . . s/s siereleie eles cela Bijou Fernandez 


Mr. Lorimer Stoddard has made an excellent 
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SCENE 


IN ACT III, 


‘“NEVER AGAIN.” 


WITH THE PLAYERS. 


dramatization of Thomas Hardy’s novel, ‘‘ Tess 
of the D’ Urbervilles,’’? and Mrs. Minnie Maddern 
Fiske has produced it on the stage in a highly 
artistic and altogether successful manner. Mrs. 
Fiske has always shown great ability on the 
stage, but in her delineation of the character of 
Tess she surpasses herself and rises to the ranks 
of genius. 

The play follows the novel closely, only such 
changes as were thought absolutely necessary for 
stage requirements being made. The opening 
scene is laid at Crick’s dairy farm, where Angel 
Clare is learning husbandry and Tess is acting as 
a milkmaid. The two are lovers. Tess ceter- 
mines to tell Clare of her past relations with Alec 
D Urberville, but her parents, fearing the confes- 
sion will prevent the union with Clare, dissuade 
her for a time. The two are married, and in the 
second act they are spending their honeymoon 
in the old home of the D’Urbervilles. Tess has 
written out her confession, and thinks that Clare 
hhas read it and forgiven her. When she finds 
he has not, she tells him, and he becomes angry 
and leaves her. Alec takes advantage of this 
breach and manages to get Tess in his toils again. 
Clare’s great love for Tess brings him back to her, 
and she murders Alec and flees with her hus- 
band. 

This brief outline of what .the play is about 
will convey at least an idea of its dramatic pos- 
sibilities. In the hands of Mrs. Fiske and her 
really excellent company, all of its many strong 
incidents are brought out with much force and 
skill. Charles Coghlan, who plays the part of 
Alec D Urberville, has made a distinct hit, and 
he shares the honors of the success of the play 
with Lorimer Stoddard, the playwright, and 
Minnie Maddern Fiske. 
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Photo by Vaber. 
JESSIE BARTLETT DAVIS, 
“NEVER AGAIN,” 

“Never Again, or the Tricks of Seraphin,’’ is 
afarce pure and simple. It is laughable from 
the rise of the curtain to its fall, and it is full 
of interesting complications. Although it con- 
tains a somewhat hackneyed idea, and is very 
similar in many ways to numerous other farces, 
it is enacted by such an excellent company that 
it is raised much above the average and makes a 
really first-class entertainment, although not a 


NEVER AGAIN.”? 


THE 


BOSTONIANS. 


1. HENRY CLAY BARNABEE. 4. EUGENE COWLES. 8. JOSEPHINE BARTLETT. 12. T, KELLEY COLE. 16. HARRY BROWN. 
2. JESSIE BARTLETT DAVIS. 5. GEORGE FROTHINGHAM. 9. WILLIAM E, PHILP. 13. ©. E. LAUDIE. 17. HARRY C. DIXON. 
3. W. H. MACDONALD. 6. HILDA CLARK. 10. CHARLES R. HAWLEY. 14. GRACIE QUIVE. 18. L. B. MERRILL, 


7. ALICE NEILSEN, 


moral one. The play tells the troubles that arise 
from the sending out by Seraphin, a janitor, of a 
number of anonymous letters to various people, 
who are told that proof of the infidelity of their 
husbands or wives may be had by a call at 
25 Rue Sardine. When these people arrive 
they are turned over to Chammnois, a hatter, who, 
while allaying their suspicions, manages to sell 
many hats, for which Seraphin gets a commis- 
This scheme brings together a number of 
people who are more or less interested in each 


sion. 


11. R, H. BURNSIDE. 


15. MARIE VON DRESSER. 


other, and results in some amusing situations. 
The farce is adapted from a French production 
by Maurice Desvallieres and Anthony Mars, the 
name of the adapter not being given. 

Although all the members of the company 
producing ‘‘Never Again’? in New York are 
good in their various parts, special mention 
must be made of Ferdinand Gottschalk’s delinea- 
tion of Katzenjammer, a distinguished ’ cellist. 
He was excellent in every way, treating the part 
with much care and skill. 


THE -ISEAN D> OF (PiniterEs 


Durina the last few years the island of Phile 
has occupied a prominent place in the attention 
of the English public, on account of a proposal 
niade by an English engineer with reference to 
the storage of tue waters of the Nile in a huge 
reservoir to be built near the town of Aswan, or 
Syene, in Upper Egypt. The object of the reser- 
voir was to enable the Irrigation Department to 
regulate and increase the supply of the life-giving 
waters to the cultivated districts in the north of 
Egypt, and there is no doubt that such a work 
would have been a great boon to the landed pro- 
prietors and farmers of Egypt on both sides of 


the Nile, from Elephantine in the south to Alex- 
andria in the north. But when the details of 
the proposal came to be worked out, it was found 
that it involved the submerging ot the island of 
Phile for several weeks each year; and every 
lover of the monuments of Egypt heard with sor- 
row that the chambers and courts of the temples 
on it would be covered to the depth of several 
feet with Nile water. The proposal was keenly 
criticised by many, and the correspondence which 
appeared in the daily papers is no doubt fresh in 
the memory of all. That the irrigation engineers 
were animated by a desire to do their best for the 
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welfare of Egypt was generally admitted, but the 
dismay caused by the idea of the destruction, 
whole or partial, of the temples and other Egyp- 
tian monuments of Phils, was universal. The 
farmers’ ery for more water has for long been 
pressing and constant, and it was felt by some 
that even the interesting monuments of Phile 
ought not to stand in the way of the material 
prosperity of Egypt. Further plans to bring 
about the desired object were drawn up, and it is 
understood that a course of action has been de- 
cided upon which will both satisfy the irrigation 
officers and allay the fears of the archologist. 
Our views will serve to give an idea of the as- 
pect of the island of Philee. The page illustra- 
tion shows the island as seen from the Libyan or 
western bank of the Nile looking south. On the 
eastern side of the island rises the graceful little 
temple of Isis, commonly known as ‘‘ Pharaoh’s 
Bed,’”’ which was built by Nerva Traianus, and 
is a very striking object in the landscape. Be- 
yond are the ruins of an arch built in honor of 
Diocletian’s visit to Philee. In the foreground, 
which represents the southwestern part of the isl- 
and, is the famous Colonnade, a work of the Ro- 
man period, which is as old as the time of Cresar 
Augustus ; and a little further inland are the re- 
mains of the walls of a hall, part of which dates 
from the time of Ptolemy V. Beyond these are 
the pylons and the doorway, which are covered 
with reliefs and inscriptions, and form most in- 
teresting specimens of the later style of Egyptian 
architecture. The largest scenes on them depict 


Ptolemy XIII. sacrificing to Isis and Osiris, the 


local gods of Philex, and the appearance of this 
king in the presence of the deities Isis, her sister 
Nephthys, and her son Horus. To the left of 
the left pylon we see the small building which 
has excited so much interest in every visitor to 
the chamber in it ; here may be seen the relief 
in which is depicted the body of the dead Osiris 
carried on the back of a crocodile, and near by is 
a representation of the Nile god, having on his 
head a clump of Jotus-flowers, and pouring out 
water irom two vases which he holds in his 
hands. Another illustration shows the island as 
seen from the eastern bank of the Nile. In the 
foreground is the angle of a massive stone wall, 
and round about are mounds of rubbish and 
ruins of buildings. Not far from this spot was 
found the fine gray granite shrine which the 
Egyptian Government presented to the British 
Museum in 1892; it was found lying upon one 
side, and is said to have formed the foundation 
for the altar of a Christian church. 

A most exhaustive and searching examination 
of the foundations is to be carried out under 
high authority by skillful experts, and all the 
inscriptions are to be accurately copied and re- 
produced for the use of Egyptologists and others. 
It is idle to suppose that no kings before the 
Ptolemies ever employed the island of Philee as 
a site for buildings and temples, and it is toler- 
ably certain that a careful survey and examina- 
tion of foundations and ancient remains existing 
there would produce results which would enable 
us to reconstruct, at least partly, the ancient his- 
tory of the island. 
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ISLAND OF PHIL FROM THE EASTERN BANK OF THE NILE. 
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A RED-CROSS KNIGHT. 


Of the history of Phile in Egyptian times but 
little is known, and the monuments which now 
stand there are silent on this point. That it 
must always have been a place of considera- 
ble strategical importance is, however, self-evi- 
dent. The name Phils is a corruption of the 
old Egyptian name of the island, P-aa-lek, which 
is commonly thought to mean ‘‘the island over 
the border,’’ and this suggests a doubt whether 
it ever formed a part of Egypt proper, the south- 
ern limit of which was marked by the town of 
Aswan or Syene. During the rule of the native 
Egyptian dynasties Phile must have formed a 
valuable advance post for the safe keeping of 
Elephantine and Aswan, and it was no doubt 
considered to be a part of Nubia, which usually 
owned the sway of the Egyptians. A common 
name of Phil in the Egyptian texts is ‘‘ Holy 
Island,’”’ but that appellation may date from a 
late period of the history of Egypt. The Egyp- 
tians, according to one authority, connected ek, 
the latter part of the Egyptian name, with the 
word for ‘‘time’’ (lek), and they called the 
island by this name because it existed before the 
“time”? of Ra. This derivation suggests a pun 
rather than an explanation of the name. The 
Greek writer Procopius, on the other hand, 
sought to connect the name Phile with their 
own word for ‘‘friendship.’’ Apart from these 
considerations, the island held a prominent place 
in the religious affections of the people round 
about, and it was to the extreme south of Egypt 
as Abydos was to Middle Egypt—most sacred as 
the burial-place of Osiris. At a certain season of 
the year the mysteries of Isis were performed 
here in a sort of religious play, wherein all the 
various labors of Isis in connection with the 
death and burial and resurrection of Osiris were 
carefully represented. The scenes explanatory 
of this play may still be seen on the walls of 
the chambers at Phile; and the relief which 
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shows the wheat growing out of the dead Osiris 
has interested all thoughtful visitors to this 
shrine. In ancient days devotees flocked thither 
with offerings, and its importance as a sacred 
place in Upper Egypt can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. Its connection with the belief that the 
source of the Nile lay in the cataract gained it 
additional honor, and it is possible that certain 
of the Egyptians thought that the god Khnemu 
created man here ; at any rate, we have depicted 
on one of the walls a scéne in which a god is 
represented holding in his hand a man which he 
has just fashioned on a potter’s table. At one 
time none could visit the island without permis- 
sion, and religious enthusiasm went so far as to 
say that no bird might fly over it and no fish 
swim near it ; the oath sworn by Osiris of Phil 
was irrevocable. In the time of Strabo a remark- 
able species of hawk was worshiped there ; but 
the bird which Strabo saw in the shrine was sick 
and nearly dead. In the early centuries of this 
era, as Christianity made its way southward, 
Christian churches were built on the island ; and 
Abt Saleh says that there were two, one being 
dedicated to St. Michael and one to Athanasius ; 
according to some, it was the seat of a bishopric. 
In the fifteenth century the Mohammedans had 
built a mosque with a minaret there. The pic- 
turesque and rare beauty of the place cannot be 
easily described, and the first view of it which 
the traveler obtains from the Desert is one which 
will not be forgotten. Many changes haye come 
over the island since the days when Osiris was 
worshiped there, and when Strabo crossed to it 
seated in a wicker boat, with his feet in the water 
at the bottom. But the charm of the spot, with 
its waving palms, with its marvelous lights and 
shades, with its manifold associations, which be- 
long to a period measured by thousands of years, 
renders it unique among the many beautiful 
sites in Egypt. 


A RED-CROSS KNIGHT. 


By ARTHUR 


Tue crimson glow of sunlight falls 
Along the monumental walls, 


Where still in faded pomp are read 

The name and virtues of the dead. 

Yet from yon effigy of knight 

The graven name has vanished quite ; 

No word remains; but stories tell 

That he who sleeps fought true and well ; 


He won on earth 
Win thou on eartl 


L. SALMON. 


In kindness swift, in vengeance slow— 
A constant friend, a courteous foe ; 


Who partly fought for love of fight, 
But chiefly for the love of right. 

To Holy Land he rode away ; 

Seek thou a holy land to-day. 

With sword and battle-ax he strove ; 
‘Seek thou the armory of love. 


a poor renown : 
1 Love’s fadeless crown. 
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A NAVAL ENGAGEMENT. 


By ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 


Iv was never very cold in that part of Georgia, 
but this year it was milder than ever ; and when 
Christmas came, it found nothing ready but the 
presents. No biting wind nor ill-tempered nips 
from Jack Frost, no snow, no ice, no thick 
clothes, hardly any fires, and things generally 
upside down. 

Kverybody went off shooting, for there seemed 
nothing else to be done ; and when Grant Mar- 
shall awoke Aunt Ja-nan from a sound sleep on 
Christmas morning with several explosive bangs 
directly under her window, she said to herself : 
“Now that boy will surely go to destruction !’’ 
She had prophesied this catastrophe before, but 
the firearms nailed it, as it were; and she arose 
and dressed herself carefully and deliberately, as 
though preparing to meet the worst. If she had 
been a prisoner, reflected, in a brigand’s 
cave, she might have been roused in some such 
style in the morning. 

She was rather surprised, at breakfast time, to 
find her nephew in undisturbed possession of two 
hands and the usual amount of feet, and she 
turned sternly to her brother, Judge Marshall. 

‘“Whatever possessed you, Laurence, to give 
that boy the means of blowing his head off and 
killing us all? 
in every hour of the day with one of his fingers 


she 


I shall expect him to be coming 


missing.”’ 

‘*They won’t go round, sister,’’ was the laugh- 
ing reply, ‘‘as he has but ten fingers and there 
are twenty-four hours in the day. But don’t 
you fret your kind heart about Grant; a boy of 
thirteen ought to be able to take care of himself.’’ 

‘Wish you were a boy, Aunt Ja-nan,’’ said 
the subject of these remarks. ‘‘ Wouldn’t we 
have jolly times! Precious little fun being born 
into a family where boys are so scarce. Wish I 


had a twin brother—then we'd each have had a 
gun, and might have gone shooting uu 

But Miss Ja-nan could bear no more ; and she 
told Grant that if there was to be a week of him 
at home, he must bind himself over to keep the 
peace, and promise not to undertake to go shoot- 
ing or do anything else dreadful. For her part, 
she neyer could see the sense of vacations ; chil- 
dren at school had an easy enough time of it 
—much easier than their elders had—and they 
never got vacations. 

‘Do take one, sister,’’ said the judge, sympa- 
thizing. ‘‘ Why shouldn’t you?” 

‘“And leave you all to go to wreck and ruin? 
I have my hands full enough now without mak- 
ing things worse !”’ 

‘*No,’”’ thought Grant, rather bitterly, *‘ Aunt 
Ja-nan didn’t want a vacation herself, nor did 
she want anyone else to have one.”’ He felt a lit- 
tle ashamed of the thought, too, for she was a 
good, kind auntie, after all, and made caraway 
cookies that were good enough for an emperor— 
say Franz Josef of Austria, or that yery uppish 
young man on the German throne. 

Fieldport was not much of, a place, and there 
were not many people in it; it always seemed to 
go dead asleep after Christmas, without being 
very lively even then; and Grant, who was 
rather delicate, and wholly spoiled on account of 
being a motherless boy, found vacation time 
hang heavily on his hands. Not that he took 
any special comfort in going to school, for, as 
his father said, he enjoyed being just comforta- 
bly sick and staying at home ; and many were 
the notes that had to be written to excuse Master 

Grant from unwilling attendance. 

On this last day of December, mild and balmy 

as a day in April, he was going to meet Tate 
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Playfair by special appointment. They lived 
fully a city block apart from each other, and 
carried on their intercourse, when not within 
speaking distance, by a series of unearthly calls, 
which Aunt Ja-nan declared went right through 
her head. The place of meeting was the ‘‘ crik,”’ 
in which they took a vast amount of comfort, 
chiefly because it was half a mile away. Each 
boy had a ‘‘dugout,’’ which he steered very 
skillfully with a long pole; and when Grant 
reached the spot under the old sycamore, on this 
particuiar morning, there was Tate in his rough 
eraft, ‘lying at anchor,’’ as he would have 
called it, quite absorbed in a book. 

“Oraft ahoy !’’? shouted Grant, through his 
doubled fists, in true nau- 
tical fashion. 

But Tate, who was com- 
fortably stretched out, face 
downward, with his hands 
propping up his cheeks, and, 
the exciting volume which 
blotted out 
everything else 
in close proxim- 
ity to his nose, 
did not respond. 
That was the 
worst of Tate, 
Grant often de- 
clared, he was 
such a_ fellow 
for reading! 
Still he was very 
much in earnest 
when he played, 
and this gave 
him the right 
balance in his friend’s eyes. He fairly ab- 
sorbed a book—just burrowed in it, according to 
Grant, and was part and parcel of it while he read. 

Tales of warfare and adventure, and, especi- 
ally of old English history, were his delight ; and 
his mind was filled with impressions of the long- 
continued narratives in the Weekly Banner, of 
hair-breadth escapes, robbers’ castles, ete., which 
floated through his dreams and colored his 
phraseology. He had been known to hail an 
omnibus, while on a visit to city relatives, with 
the startling order to the driver, ‘“‘Ho! varlet, 
rein in your fiery steeds !’’—as the grandiloquent 
people with whom he associated in books invari- 
ably began a sentence with ‘‘ Ho!’ or ‘Ha!’ 
and people with any occupation were sure to be 
‘“varlets.’? He was, however, a thoroughly gen- 
erous, pleasant-tempered fellow at all times ; 


and Grant, in spite of what he called his ‘‘ crank- 
iness,’’ was really very fond of him. 

But patience has its limits, and the new-comer 
proceeded to board his friend’s craft and shout 
in his ear. Tate unwillingly turned a pair of 
soft, contemplative brown eyes from his book to 
gaze at the intruder. 

“* fa!’ he exclaimed, ‘‘you are there! It is 
well. Look here, Grant, we must have a naval 
engagement. Just hear this !”’ 

And, to Grant’s disgust at first, although he 
soon became deeply interested, Tate read an ac- 
count of a poor English boy, named Hobson, 
who was born in the Isle of Wight, in the reign 
of Queen Anne, and apprenticed to a tailor as 


‘(WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO FOR CREWS?” 

soon as he was old enough tobe of any use. 
One day, a squadron of men-of-war was seen 
passing, and away went Hobson with the other 
inhabitants to get a better view from the beach. 
He was quite carried away with the appearance 
of the men and the vessels ; and, jumping into a 
boat, without a moment’s thought, he rowed off 
to the admiral’s ship. Here, to the boy’s great 
delight, he was received as a volunteer, and he 
would have liked nothing better than to go at 
once into action. 

This desire was gratified the very next day, 
when they fell in with a French fleet ; and in 
the battle that took place victory seemed for 
some time to belong as much to one side as to 
the other. 
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‘‘And now,’’ added Tate, with kindling eyes, 
‘“comes the splendid part of it. Hobson fought 
for two hours as hard as any of them, and then 
he asked a sailor what they were fighting for. 
The man told him that the battle would go on 
until the white rag, as he called it, at the ene- 
my’s masthead was struck. ‘If that’s all,’ he 
replied, ‘Pll see what J can do.’ ‘At this mo- 
ment the ships of the two admirals were engaged 
yardarm and yardarm, and both obscured in 
smoke. Our young hero, noticing the latter cir- 
cumstance, was seized with the extraordinary 
resolution to attempt hauling down the enemy’s 
flag with his own hands. Accordingly he climbed 
the shrouds, walked across the main yard, and, 
unperceived, gained that of the French admiral ; 
when, mounting with the utmost celerity to the 
main-top-gallant masthead, he seized the flag 
and returned with it to his own ship.” Wasn’t 
that just splendid !”” 

Grant agreed that it was, and then waited 
breathlessly for more. ; 
_ ‘<The disappearance of the flag was soon no- 
ticed ; the British tars shouted ‘‘ Victory !’’ the 
French crew were thrown into confusion, and 
forsook their guns; and, before their officers 
could succeed in their attempts to rally them, 
the English sailors boarded and became triumph- 
ant. At this juncture Hobson descended to the 
main deck from the shrouds, with the French 
flag wound round his arm, to the astonishment 
of all who beheld him. He was ordered to the 
quarter-deck, where some of the officers seemed 
disposed to view with more indignation than ap- 
plause this very irregular method of ‘striking 
the flag.”? But the admiral, entertaining differ- 
ent notions of the exploit, immediately promoted 
Hobson, who, favored by such an opening, rose 
rapidly in his profession, until the poor ’ prentice 
boy became so justly celebrated as Admiral Hob- 
oyalgaey 

‘‘Well,”’ said Grant, musingly, ‘‘it was splen- 
did, of course ; but, after all, it wasn’t fair. Per- 
haps the French would have beaten if their flag 
hadn’t been stolen in that way.’’ 

‘¢Perhaps they would,’’ replied his friend ; 
‘but -you can’t help admiring Hobson. I wish 
I could do something as splendid. We must ar- 
range things for our naval engagement, that’s 
bound to make a great noise on the water. Let’s 
see—you’ve got your gun and I’ve got mine, 
and we're both admirals, of course; but what 
_ are we going to do for crews ?”’ 

‘We'll have to pick them up as we can or do 
without them. I see ‘Bub’ Glimmer over there 
on the rock, fishing—we might catch him.’’ 
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This mild-locking press-gang paddled their 
dugouts over to the spot where an aimless sort of 
‘colored pusson,’’? whose proper or improper 
name was Beelzebub, sat dangling a very primi- 
tive hook and line into the water. His mother 
who was ambitious, had given him a name which 
sounded imposing, and was taken, she said, from 
the Bible; but as it was much too long for every- 
day use, the last syllable, fortunately for him, 
was the only one he ever got out of the mouth- 
ful. ‘‘ Bub’? was hopeful of temperament, for 
he always fished and he seldom caught anything 
—even among the minnows none was found 
‘“so poor as to do him reverence”’ in this way. 
But he fished on, reasoning in easy fashion that, 
if not productive, it was not hard labor, and it 
saved him from doing anything else. 

‘* Hallo, ‘Bub’ !’ called out Tate, when with- 
in hailing distance ; ‘‘ we're going to have a na- 
val engagement, and we want you for the dead 
and wounded.’’ 

This alluring prospect fairly blanched the 
dusky face, as ‘‘ Bub”’ replied, shaking as with 
an ague: ‘Please ’scuse me, gemmen—lI’se 
fishin’.”’ 

‘But you don’t catch anything,”’ said Grant. 

“*Co’se I don’t,’’ as though this were a natu- 
ral result, ‘‘ but I’se fishin’ all de same.”’ 

‘“Bub’s’’ kindliest critics pronounced him 
‘not very bright,’’? and when something that 
was bright—a brand-new quarter —suddenly 
flashed before his eyes, he took the bribe and 
consented to be killed and wounded to an unlim- 
ited extent. It was Tate’s quarter; and, by all 
the rules of honorable warfare, ‘‘ Bub’’ was trans- 
ferred to his dugout, and Grant still had his crew 
to look for. 

Presently he spied a small boy whose one am- 
bition in life was to ‘‘go’? with him, whether on 
land or on water ; and kindly overlooking, in the 
present emergency, his infancy and inexperience, 
he gobbled up the delighted youth almost before 
he realized the extent of his happiness. Eyen 
Benny Creed’s eleven years were not to be de- 
spised when the commanders were so inconye- 
niently short of fighting men. Benny delighted 
in noise, and had, unlike his sable comrade or 
foe, a morbid curiosity in regard to weapons that 
go off. This curiosity his mother, whose only 
treasure he was, tried to restrain by every means 
in her power; and had he needed a bribe to go 
anywhere where Grant Marshall was, being al- 
lowed to handle and even fire a gun would have 
been sufficient. 

The contending vessels were soon arranged in 
line, as the French and English ones had been ; 
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and, owing to the narrowness of the creek, they 
were not only close to each other, but also close 
to either bank. Both admirals regretted the ab- 
sence of a flag that could be torn down, for the 
difficulty was not in getting it down, but in hoist- 
ing it up on such an impracticable vessel. They 
agreed to do the best they could under the cir- 
cumstances, and on no account to hurt any one, 


“WE'RE GOING TO HAVE A NAVAL EN- 
GAGEMENT, AND WE WANT YOU FOR 
THE DEAD AND WOUNDED.” 
the firing to be strictly confined to the banks. 
How a victory, or even an engagement, was to be 
effected under these circumstances, they did not 

explain. 

Meanwhile Benny watched delightedly, and 
‘‘Bub” tremblingly, to see what the command- 
ers would do. 

‘‘Ha! miscreant!’’ began Tate, in fine style. 
“‘TDost think to intimidate me, the monarch of 
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the seas, with such a puny craft as thine? Ho! 
varlets ! let our guns reply to his boastful chal- 
lenge !’? And seizing his one weapon, he fired it 
into the thicket—where an astonished turkey 
dropped dead. 

“Don’t believe you would have hit him if 
you'd aimed there,’ laughed Grant. 

‘*Bub’’ was looking ghastly. ‘‘T’se orful 
*fraid o’ the gun !’”’ he wailed. 

““Wish J could get a pop at something or 
another,’’ said Benny. 

He had his wish; for Grant, 
remembering that he was once a 
small boy himself, leaned over to 
hand him the gun, but between 
them it fell and went off with a 

dreadful bang. 

“Tse killed ! shot troo 
de hyart,’’ groan- 
ed ‘‘ Bub,”’ with a 
wild plunge. 
Then, closing his 
eyes and folding 
his hands, he sank 
down an __ inert 
mass. He was not 
hurt in the least, 
but Grant looked 
very pale and 
leaned against his 
friend, while Ben- 
ny fairly blub- 
bered. 

“Tt fell on my 
foot,’ said the 
injured admiral, 
‘Cand I can’t move 
it. What a pity 
we didn’t fight 
first !’? And, then, 
man as he thought 
himself, he fainted with the pain. 

When ‘‘ Bub’’ discovered that he was 
not killed, and that the young gentleman 
looked as if he might be, with the fear before him 
of being arrested for murder, he revived suffi- 
ciently to begin a hasty departure from the scene 
of action. But Tate sternly ordered him to help 
carry the sufferer ; when, fortunately, as they left 
the creek, the owner of a passing wagon took in 
the three boys, and’ Mr. Glimmer returned to 
his rock and his imaginary fishing. 

Aunt Ja-nan’s prophetic soul was thrilled with 
horror when she saw Grant lifted in a limp con- 
dition from a strange vehicle, but she kept her 
presence of mind sufficiently to send at once for 
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the young doctor, who was her nephew and 
Grant’s favorite cousin. He did not look sol- 
emn nor shake his head, as older doctors are apt 
to do—at least, in stories—but he said that the 
wounded foot had received a bad bruise, al- 
though no bones were broken. Perfect quiet 
and obedience to orders would make him all right 
again. 

‘“How long are you going to keep me here, 
Jeff?’ asked the disgusted patient. 

“‘Perhaps not more than a fortnight, if you 
don’t move about till I give you permission.”’ 

Tn just one week from that time Grant stood 
before the mirror in the sitting-room, making 
himself pretty with a dark-blue necktie. 
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‘‘ Whatever are you going to do?’ asked Miss 
Marshall, in dismay. 

‘*Going to dancing-school, Aunt Ja-nam,’’ re- 
plied her nephew, sweetly. ‘‘ It begins to-day, 
you know, and I wouldn’t miss this first day for 
anything. We choose our partners for the term.”’ 

‘“Grant! Not with your lame foot, surely ?”’ 

“Why, auntie,’’ was the laughing reply, ‘*‘ I 
can’t go without it. And, besides, it is not lame 
now.” 

He did not hobble very much as he walked off, 
but he sat down a great deal after he got there ; 
and he declared that it was rather hard on a fel- 
low to be paying up for a naval engagement that 
didn’t come off. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


LL at once, five minutes 
after Bean had left the 
wagon, the tall form of 
Saul Gridley appeared in 
the centre of the road. He 
smiled grimly. 
‘*So you have 

back ?”’ he said, as Gerald pulled up. 

‘Yes,’ answered Gerald, calmly, though his 
heart beat rapidly with excitement. 

““That was an infernal trick you played on 
me !”’ 

“What do you mean ?”’ 

*“You know well enough. You thought your- 
self very smart, when you rode off with the gold 
and left me a box of gravel stones |’ 

**T didn’t care to give you the gold. You 
asked me to give you the tin box, and I did so !”’ 

‘Ves; but you knew what I wanted. Didn’t 
it occur to you that I would stop you on your 
return from the bank ?” 

“Well, you have done so! What do you pro- 
pose to do?’ 

“To flog you within an inch of your life !” 
said the tramp, savagely. ‘‘ Just get out of the 
wagon, and we will proceed to business !’’ 

As he spoke he-seized the bridle, and Gerald 
felt that the crisis had come. He drew the 
whistle from his pocket, and blew a loud blast 
upon it. 

Saul Gridley was startled by the whistle. 
What did it mean? He decided that it was only 
a ruse, intended to frighten him. 

‘“None of your fooling !’’ he exclaimed, an- 
grily. ‘‘It won’t do any good. Get down from 
the wagon immediately !”’ 

“Thank you. I would rather not,’’ said Ger- 
ald, composedly. 

“Then, by heavens! I will pull you down !’’ 

He started to carry out his threat, when some- 
thing happened that really startled him. A bul- 
let whizzed by his ear. 

‘©What——”’ he began, in a startled tone, but 
the sentence was not finished, for, darting from 


come 
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a covert where he had been concealed, Louis - 
Bean made his appearance on the scene. Bean 
was a stout, robust man, weighing probably forty 
pounds more than the tramp. Saul Gridley 
stared at him with dazed countenance. 

“What are you about there, you rascal ?”’ de- 
manded Bean, sternly. 

Saul Gridley was a man who could act the 
bully with one inferior to himself in strength, 
but he was a coward in the presence of his phys- 
ical superior. 

‘Why did you fire at me?’’ he asked, nerv- 
ously. ‘‘ You might have killed me !’’ 

“*T don’t think anyone would have missed 
you. But you have not answered my question. 
What were you doing ?’’ 

‘*T—T was just having a little talk with the 
boy,’ he answered, stammering. 

“Oh, that. is all, is it?” 

ce Wiese 

““ What did he say to you, Gerald ?”’ 

““ He ordered me to get out of the wagon, and 
threatened to flog me within an inch of my 
life.”’ 

“That is what you call having a little talk,” 
said Bean. ‘‘ What have you to say to this?” 

““The boy must have misunderstood me,” 
stammered Gridley. 

““T don’t mean that you shall misunderstand 
me! Youattempted to rob this boy a few hours 


“‘T did not rob him. Ask him if I did.’’ 

‘“No; because he was too sharp for you. 
What is your name?’’ 

““Saul Gridley,’ answered the tramp, reluct- 
antly. 

‘* How long have you been in this neighbor- 
hood ?”’ 

“Two days.”’ 

“Tt is not a healthy neighborhood for a man 
in your line of business. If your attempt at 
robbery, should become known in Campville, you 
would probably be strung up without delay. 
However, don’t let me interfere with your plans. 
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You want to flog the boy. 
your flogging !’’ 

‘‘That was only a joke,’’ said Saul Gridley, 
beginning to look nervous and apprehensive. 

‘‘Then suppose you try to flog me. ! offer 
myself in the place of the boy.’’ 

““T don’t care to undertake it.’’ 

‘That is where you are wise. You would find 
it the biggest contract you ever undertook. Ger- 
ald, what 2 

“*Let me go!’’ said Saul, nervously. 

“‘T think I had better take you to Campville 
in the wagon.”’ 

‘No, no—they would kill me!’ ejaculated 
Saul, livid with fear. 

‘¢T will leave it to the boy. 
with this man ?”’ 

‘‘Let him go, if he will promise to leave the 
neighborhood at once.”’ 

“You hear? Will you agree to that?” 

‘«Yes,’’ was the eager answer. 

**And will you promise neyer to come back ?”’ 

‘“Yes ; I promise solemnly !’ 

‘You had better keep your promise. When 
Gerald tells of your attempt to rob him, some of 
his friends may start out to hunt you down.”’ 

‘T)on’t tell till to-morrow,’’ entreated Saul. 

“No, I won’t. Pll give you time to get 
away,’’ said Gerald. 

“You'd better start at once,’’ added Bean. 

Saul Gridley lost no time in following this ad- 
vice. When he was a hundred yards away, 
Louis Bean fired at him, taking care not to hit 
him. It is needless to say that the fugitive in- 
creased his speed and soon was out of sight. 

‘¢He is badly seared,’’ said Louis Bean, laugh- 
ing. ‘ST don’t think we shall haye any more 
trouble with him.”’ 

Arrived at Campyille, Bean got out at the gro- 
cery store, where Gerald left the wagon. He 
went back at once to the Nixon house. 

The old man’s eye brightened when Gerald 
entered. 

‘‘T am glad you have come back,’’ he said. 
“*T felt lonely while you were away.”’ 

‘“‘T am glad you missed me,’’ said Gerald, 
gently. ‘‘I deposited the money in the bank, 
and here is the bank-book.”’ 

“Very well. You may put it in my desk.” 

“Ts there anything I can do for you, Mr. 
Nixon? Was your dinner brought over from 
the boarding-house ?’’ 

‘Ves; but I did not have so much appetite 
when eating alone.’’ 

‘Yet you lived alone for years?” 

“Tt was not living—it was only existing. Now 


Well, proceed with 


What shall I do 
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I feel much better since Mr. Nugent has forgiven 
me and allowed me to make atonement. Haye 
you written to him since you came here ?”’ 

‘*No, Ishould like to do so. Haye you pa- 
per and ink ?”’ 

‘*You will find writing materials in the desk.” 

‘Tf I can do nothing for you, I will write at 
once.’’ 

PSI DYay 035.” 

Gerald wrote briefly, giving an account of his 
arrival in Campville, and the condition in which 
he found the man to whom he was sent. 

When he had finished, he asked : ‘‘ Won’t you 
add a few lines, Mr. Nixon?” ‘ 

‘“T don’t feel equal to writing, but I will die- 
tate if you will write for me.”’ 

‘¢T will do so with pleasure.”’ 

Gerald paused with his pen in readiness. Af- 
ter a brief space Thomas Nixon began to dictate: 

“Mr. Nucext—Dear Sir: I cannot thank you suffi- 
ciently for your kindness in overlooking my serious of- 
fense, and for sending me Gerald Lane. I was sur- 
prised at first that you chose so young a messenger, but 
already I have seen enough to justify your choice. He 
has made a new man of me, and provided me with a 
more comfortable home. I very much needed some 
one to help me in my business, for lam too old and 
feeble to attend to it myself. 

“One thing I wish to say, that I do not wish you to 
be at any expense on my account. I will see that his 
expenses are paid, and that he hasa satisfactory salary. 
I suppose I am accounted a miser by people in the yil- 
lage, but it is true that Ido not care much for money, 
though I think it a duty to take care of what I haye, 
and with it make what amends I can for my past trans- 
gressions. I will see that all the expenses which you 
have already incurred are paid. A new life is opening 
before me, thanks to your kind arrangements, and I 
hope that the close of my life may be more creditable 
than the years that are passed. 


“Respectfully and gratefully, THomas Nixon.” 


Gerald put the two letters in an envelope, and 
carried them to the postoffice. This was in one 
corner of the grocery store, and Joe Loche, who 
seemed to be the busiest and most important 
man in Campville, was the postmaster. 

Looking ahead a few days, we will follow the 
letter to Portville. 

It gave great satisfaction to Mr. Nugent, as it 
confirmed his judgment in selecting so young a 
messenger. At times it had occurred to him 
that he was perhaps unwise in throwing so much 
responsibility on a boy of sixteen, yet it had not 
seriously weakened his faith in Gerald. 

The letter removed all doubts. 

Two hours after the letter was received he was 
told that a lady wished to see him. 

“Who isit ?’ he asked; but the servant was a 
new one, and could not answer. 
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‘Show her up !’”’ he said, briefly. 

Directly Mrs. Lane entered his presence. 

“Take a seat, Mrs. Lane,’’ said Mr. Nugent, 
courteously. ‘‘Is there anything I can do for 
you?” 

‘«T wish to know if you have heard from Ger- 
ald?” said Mrs. Lane, abruptly. 

‘“T have just received a letter from him.”’ 

“*May I see it?” 

‘‘T must decline your request, since the letter 
is to a certain extent confidential.” 

“‘You will, at any rate, tell me where the boy 
wrote from ?”’ 

John Nugent hesitated. 

“As he is my stepson, I have a right to 
know.’’ 

“‘T am glad that you show an interest in your 
stepson. He writes me from Montana.” 

‘¢ Montana !’’ ejaculated Mrs. Lane. ‘‘Is not 
that a long distance away ?”’ 

“Two thousand miles or more.”’ 

‘« And he is only a boy !’ 


“‘True, but he has the sense and discretion of’ 


a young man.”’ 

‘¢T am aware that you have an exalted opinion 
of Gerald,’’ said Mrs. Lane, looking annoyed. 
‘¢T consider my Abel quite his equal in the 
qualities you name.’’ 

‘‘T am not well acquainted with Abel,’’ said 
Mr. Nugent, courteously. ‘‘If you are correct, 
I think you are to be congratulated.”’ 

“¢ How long will Gerald be away ?” 

‘‘T cannot tell at present. The gentleman to 
whom I sent him is much pleased with him, 
and will give him a good salary.”’ 

*¢ Will you give me his address ?”’ 

“‘T do not feel at liberty to do so; but if you 
will leave any letter with me, I will forward it.” 

““You seem to forget that I am his step- 
mother.”’ 

‘“No, Ido not. If I hear anything connected 
with him which warrants it, I will notify you.” 

“‘T wish Abel had his chance,’’ thought Mrs. 
Lane, as she rose to go. ‘‘Mr. Nugent is infatu- 
ated with that boy.’’ 


” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


A TRIP ON HORSEBACK. 


Tree months passed and found Gerald still 
in his new home. There were no striking inci- 
dents during this time, but in a quiet way Gerald 
had effected a good deal in the way of change 
and improvement. The house was provided with 
new comforts, a safe had been sent from Hel- 
ena, in which Thomas Nixon kept securities and 


valuable papers, a good deal of correspondence 
was carried on, Gerald acting as private secre- 
tary. Meals were no longer sent in from the 
boarding-house, but a Swedish young woman 
was engaged as servant and housekeeper. In 
short, Mr. Nixon was beginning to live like other 
people. 

To Gerald the most important eyent was the 
purchase of a horse for his use. At that time 
railroad facilities hardly existed in Campville, 
walking was difficult and fatiguing over the 
rough hills of Montana; and in traveling about 
for his employer Gerald found a horse of great 
service. He at any rate was in a position to 
contradict the statement that Thomas Nixon was 
a miser, for the old man repeatedly offered him 
money outside of his salary, but thus far Gerald 
had declined with thanks. 

One morning Gerald brought back a letter from 
the morning mail, which Mr. Nixon read with 
thoughtful interest. 

“‘T may have to send you on a journey, Ger- 
ald,’’ he said. 

* All right, sir.’’ 

“This letter is from the superintendent of a 
gold mine in Ransom, seventy-five miles from 
here. I own a half interest in the mine. He 
writes me that the output for the last six months 
has been falling off, and that the value of the 
mine has greatly depreciated. He ends by offer- 
ing twenty thousand dollars for my share.” 

‘‘Why should he want to buy it if the mine is 
falling off so largely ?”’ 

‘“‘That is what occurred to me. He closes by 
inviting me to go on and investigate for myself. 
He knows that I should not be likely to accept 
the invitation, as my health is not sufficiently 
good.”” 

‘Did the superintendent offer to buy for him- 
self ?” 

“He intimated that there was a man from 
New York whom he could induce to buy. I 
presume by a misrepresentation of the paying 
qualities of the mine.”’ 

‘¢That would be a fraud,’’ said Gerald. 

“Certainly, and I don’t care to defraud any- 
one.”’ 

‘“What did you regard as the value of your 
half of the mine ?”’ 

‘At least thirty-five thousand dollars.’’ 

‘Whatever I can do for you in this matter, 
Mr. Nixon, I shall be glad to do.”’ 

‘*T will send you to Ransom, not as represent- 
ing me, but on a visit of investigation. Look 
about you, find out what you can, and. report to 
me.”’ 
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“*T hope I shall be able to acquit myself to 
your satisfaction.” 

‘“ At any rate, I have great confidence in you, 
and shall be guided by your report.”’ 

‘*Ts Ransom far from here ?”’ 

** About seventy-five miles. The way to it is 
across country, and at times the traveling may 
be rough.’ . 

“Oh, I can rough it,’’ said Gerald, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘ Won’t the superintendent be surprised 
at your not answering his letter ?”’ 

“‘T shall answer it. I will write that I will 
take his offer into consideration—that in a mat- 
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tions as to the course you are to take, but it 
might leak out where you had gone.”’ 

‘¢T shall find the place, sir. Iam a Yankee, 
and can ask questions.”’ 

‘““Take what money you need. 
to your diseretion.”’ 

‘“You put great trust in me, Mr. Nixon.’’ 

““T do, Are you only sixteen ?”’ 

‘T shall be seventeen next October.” 

‘“Well, young as you are, you are my right 
hand man. Mr. Nugent could have done me no 
greater favor then by sending you to me.”’ 

On the afternoon of the second day Gerald 
found himself riding 
up a rocky incline, pro- 
bably fifty miles on his 
way. There was no 
other traveler in sight. 
This had been his ex- 
perience much of the 
way. Through the 
clear atmosphere, how- 
ever, he could see some 
scattered buildings, be- 
tokening the presence 
of a village three or 
four miles away. 

“T wish someone 
would come along,”’ 
thought Gerald. ‘I 
haven’t seen a face for 
three hours.”’ 

Had Gerald foreseen 
in what way his soli- 
tude would be broken 
in upon, he would have 
hesitated to express 
such a wish. 

Ten minutes later he 
heard a terrible roar, 
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ter of such importance I cannot decide at once. 
[ will also add that it is doubtful whether I can 
go to Ransom on account of my health, but he 
can write me any further information that he 
thinks may interest me. I will also give you a 
paper stating that you represent me, but that is 
not to be used except in case it seems expedi- 
ent.’ 

** Yes, sir, I understand. 
ther instructions? 
start ?”’ 

‘“As soon as you can get ready. 


Have you any fur- 
When do you wish me to 


I will make 
out a list of places along the route for your guid- 
ance. I would let you ask Mr. Loche for direc- 


and, looking up, quick- 
ly turned pale with dis- 
may,.as he noted the approach of a huge lion 
advancing toward him at terrific speed. 

He had never heard that lions were to be 
found in Montana, and his surprise was almost 
as great as his terror. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
NERO. 

THERE was no time or inclination on his part 
to speculate upon such an extraordinary appear- 
ance. He felt that his life was in peril, and he 
must consider at once whether there was any 
chance of his saving it. 
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He was armed with a rifle, which thus far he 
had had no occasion to use. He was not un- 
skilled in the use of firearms, and luckily the 
rifle was loaded. To use it seemed to be his one 
chance of safety. 

When his horse espied thelion he seemed almost 
paralyzed with terror. Ifthe lion had no other 
claim to be called king of beasts, the terror which 
he inspires in all other animals might be taken 
for a strong evidence of his royal supremacy. 
The horse stood stock still, and it seemed to 
Gerald that he would remain so till the lion 
came up. This being the case, he thought it 
best to slip off the horse’s back and jump to the 
ground. It was this act of his, perhaps, that 
startled the horse into life and motion. At any 
rate he set out on a wild run, attaining a pace 
probably unprecedented in his history. The 
animal could not have rendered his rider a bet- 
ter service., Hitherto the lion’s attention had 
been divided between the horse and the boy. 
Now that he saw the horse in rapid flight, the 
hunting instinct came to him. More than one 
has testified that when he saw a person or ani- 
mal running he was seized with an impulse to 
follow. This was the case with the lion. Ap- 
parently he did not notice Gerald, but, swerving 
from his course, set out in pursuit of the horse. 

When Gerald noted the fortunate turn that 
matters had taken, he breathed a sigh of deep- 
felt relief. But his relief was only temporary, 
It might not be long before the lion would over- 
take and kill the horse. Then, inflamed by the 
sight of blood, he would probably turn back and 
pursue the rider. 

What could Gerald do? 

He turned his eyes toward the distant town. 
Probably it was only three miles away, but it 
might almost as well have been three hundred. 
Yet to reach it was his only hope of safety. 

He turned and ran toward the town as fast as 
his legs could carry him. He soon became scant 
of breath. The high elevation helped to make 
him so. Probably the excitement, too, had its 
effect. 

He had no means of knowing whether the lion 
had caught up with his intended victim. Gerald 
fervently hoped not. The longer the horse could 
hold out, the more time he had to get away. He 
hardly dared to look, for he felt that even this 
might take time and so delay him. 

He did look up, however, and, to his infinite 
relief, he discovered that a horseman was speed- 
ing toward him from the town. 

He stood still and waited. 


The horseman stopped his horse when he saw 
Gerald, and asked : ‘‘ Boy, have you seen a lion 
hereabouts ?”’ 

The speaker had long hair, and wore a large 
sombrero, after the fashion of Buffalo Bill. 

““Yes,’’ answered Gerald, as soon as he could 
get his breath. ‘‘T am running away from him,” 

“But where is he ?”’ 

‘“In pursuit of my horse.”’ 

““But why are you not on your horse? Did 
he throw you?”’ 

‘“No; I slipped off his back, and he started 
off in wild terror, the lion in pursuit.’’ 

‘“That probably saved your life.”’ 

““But how does a lion happen to be in this 
Territory ?’’ asked Gerald, in curiosity. ‘‘ I never 
heard that lions were to be found in Montana.”’ 

‘‘Nor are they. This lion belongs to a circus. 
He escaped only half an hour since, and I am in 
pursuit of him.”’ 

‘*Are you connected with the circus ?”’ 

“Yes. My brother and I own it. - We want 
to recover the lion, for he cost us a large sum of 
money.”’ 

“But suppose you meet him—won’t you be 
in danger ?”’ 

‘“No. Any one else would ; 
keeper, and he is afraid: of me.’’ 

Gerald looked at him in curiosity. He could 
not understand how any one could gain such 
power oyer a lion. 

‘Tn what direction did the lion go?’’- 

Gerald pointed eastward. 

““T suppose, then, there is nothing to do but 
wait till he comes back.”’ 

“‘T would rather not wait. You may have 
power over the lien, but I have not.’’ 

‘¢Then you can push on to the village ; 
wait here.’’ 

‘“ How far is it?” 

“Rather more than a mile.”’ 

‘But if the lion should overtake me, I should 
be in a bad case.” 

‘“T?}] tell you what you may do. 
take my horse, and I will stay here. 
hotel and say that I sent you.”’ 

‘¢What name shall I use ?”’ 

‘King. I am ett King, and I belong to 
King Brothers’ Circus.’ 

‘‘T don’t like to fae. you of your poner 

“Tt is of no consequence. If ‘Nero comes back 
I can meet him just as well alone.”’ 

‘To you think he will come back ?”’ 

‘“Ay. By heavens!’’ he added, with excite- 
ment, ‘‘there he is !’’ 
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SOMETHING ABOUT: FOXES: 
By W. THOMSON. ' 


*“CuNNING as a fox,’’ has passed into a prov- 
erb, and certainly this sagacious animal well de- 
serves his reputation. I know another wild 
beast even more intelligent, in some respects, 
than is he, but this does not belong to the pres- 
ent sketch. ’ 

Unlike most other wild creatures, the fox does 
not vanish with the destruction of his primeval 
forest home. On the contrary, he seems to be- 
come more plentiful as the country is cleared up. 
Doubtless he finds it easier to fare sumptuously 
on the turkeys, geese, ducks and chickens of the 
settlers than to catch more wary game for him- 
self. 

Though naturally timid and cowardly, he 
sometimes displays an audacity bordering upon 
recklessness, entirely out of keeping with his 
usual cautious cunning. When he has made up 
his mind that he must have a supper of poultry, 
and does not find turkeys or chickens roosting on 
convenient fences, nor geese and ducks squatting 
on the ground, he will often invade the fowl- 
house itself, secure a pullet—always a nice tender 
one ake off with it. Occasionally, how- 
ever, he loses his life in these nocturnal raids. 
Specially watching for the purpose, I myself, 
when a boy, caught three different foxes in this 
way: Leaving a low entrance to the hen-house 
open, I looked out of a peephole in an adjoining 
stable until Reynard stole into the opening. 
Then I stepped out and closed it, making the 
sly thief a prisoner. Being accustomed to the 
stamping and odor of the horses, he never sus- 
pected that a wakeful, pelt-coveting boy was am- 
bushed in the stable. 

On and in the neighborhood of the backwoods 
farm where I was born and spent the earlier 
years of my life, there were numbers of red and 
eross-gray foxes, for whose pelts when luckily 
secured, I used to get, respectively, $1.00 and 
$1.25 each. 

Once I was so extremely fortunate as to trap a 
black, or silver gray, fox, a very rare animal in 
our country, and for this pelt I got $35.00. 
Such skins are now worth, I believe, from $75 to 
$100 each. 

In that long-ago time, my early youth, I, and, 
of course, other hunters, young and old, used to 
capture these cute little rascals, not only by trap- 
ping, but also by running them with dogs into 
hollow logs or earth burrows, and then chopping 


or digging them out. My hound, Carlo, was by 
far the best dog in the township for this sport ; 
consequently he earned me lots of pocket money, 
and himself great renown. 

As trapping foxes requires some skill, my boy 
readers may be interested in learning how it is 
done, or, at least, how we used to do it sixty years 
ago. 5 

First, then, the trap, a strong, toothless one, 
with a short, light chain and small bar of wood 
attached, is thoroughly smoked over a wood fire. 
It won’t do to tiea fox trap fast; the creature 
must be able to drag it, else when caught, he 
will invariably gnaw off his imprisoned—always 
broken—foot or leg, and so escape. I have seen 
several different foxes, thus self mutilated, limp- 
ing along on three legs, but I rather think none 
such ever again got into a trap. 

Then the operator—wearing all the time 
smoked gloves or mittens, so as to leaye no 
scent—carries trap and all to some selected spot, 
preferably in an open field, properly sets the 
trap, arranges the attached chain and block close 
beside it, covers the whole with dry earth or 
ashes or chaff, or, perhaps, even wheat bran, 
forming a little circular plat about three feet in 
diameter, and sprinkles over it numerous small 
pieces of lard or tallow scraps or refuse frag- 
ments of raw fish, flesh or fowl. Besides so 
placing the bait, however, he has gently patted 
and levelled the little meund with a bunch of 
fine trigs, giving it a natural, unsuspicious look. 
Then, with the same brush broom, he carefully 
sweeps his own trail for fifty yards or so, and the 
job is done. 

When a fox, tramping over the bed to get at a 
bait, steps on the pan of the trap, the jaws, being 
thus set free, fly up and catch him. He makes 
off then as fast as he can; but, encumbered by 
the dragging chain and bar, does not go very far. 
His course is easily traced, and he is usually 
found within a half-mile. 

Even when a young boy, I used to have fairly 
good luck in trapping, though I sometimes got 
badly fooled. In the contest of wits the fox 
occasionally came off conqueror. 

Thad tried for a long time to trap a particu- 
larly fine cross-gray fox, who had a “run” of 
his own and had pecomid well known to me by 
sight ; but I could not succeed. Every morning 
the bait would be gone, but not a single fox track 
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would appear on top of the blind, though such 
might be quite numerous around its borders— 
facts which greatly puzzled me. 

At last, one clear night in October, when a 
full moon madé all the surroundings nearly as 
light as day, I hid myself in a clump of pine 
scrub, close to the trap, determined to find how 
the clever little seamp did the trick. 

I didn’t have to wait long; for about nine 
o’clock the pretty creature trotted jauntily up to 
the circle of ashes, walked around it, and daintily 
picked up such pieces of bait as he could reach 
without stepping on the bed itself. Then, to get 
those in the center, he actually reared on his 
hindfeet, bent forward and, with his forepaw, 
deftly knocked one after another off, until not, a 
particle was left. 

When this little job was completed to his satis- 
faction, he devoured all the scraps at his !eisure, 
grinning, I fancied, in pure delight as he did so. 
Then, with an appreciative whisk of his grand 
tail, he cantered joyously away, never suspecting 
my presence, as my hiding-place was on the lee 
side of the trap. 

This was the crafty fellow’s last exploit, how- 
ever, for next night, bringing a gun along, I con- 
cealed myself in the same spot and killed him. I 
never liked to shoot a fox, because a charge of 
shot or a bullet damages the pelt more or less, 
but this was a case of necessity. 

A fox that has been much hunted will prac- 
tice all sorts of dodges to throw hounds off the 
scent. While running at top speed, before the 
dogs have ‘‘ viewed’ him, he will make a clean 
jump of many feet to one side, lie flat down be- 
hind a stick, stone or bush until his pursuers 
have overrun the scent, then leap through the 
air to the same spot again, and take the exact 
line previously passed over by himself and the 
hounds. No matter how quickly the latter may 
turn, the fox, in a broken country, is always 
out of sight when they do so; and it is a wise 
old dog, indeed, who can, under such circum- 
stances, detect the new trail amidst the tracks so 
lately made by the fox, himself and his com- 
panions. 

Foxes do not climb trees, yet occasionally use 
such as a means of escape. Once I was resting 
on a log in the forest, with a gun across my lap, 
when I heard the baying of distant hounds. 
Presently a red fox, on whose trail they were, 
came swiftly along, and, without seeing me, 
sprang at one bound into a tree-crotch eight or 
nine feet from the ground. <A minute or: so 
afterward, the hounds, running fast and in full 
ery, dashed past the tree and were quickly at 
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fault. They then spread out in every direction, 
looking for the lost scent. So soon as they had got 
afew hundred yards away, Mr. Fox jumped down, 
ran right back on his and their trail, and, for 
that time, was safe, as I was so much impressed 
by his cunning that I could not bear to shoot 
him. He had, I thought, well earned his life. 

One season my father had in his employ a 
gang of choppers who lived by themselves in a 
big log shanty, at one end of which was a wide, 
low chimney, built, backwoods fashion, of sticks 
and mud. Against the split log roof of this 
shanty rested, at an easy slope, a long pole. A 
fox, chased by—as yet unseen—dogs, and flying 
for his life, ran up the pole, dropped down the 
chimney, waited until the cook of the party, 
coming home to prepare dinner, opened the 
shanty door, and then scooted out between the 
man’s legs, and made good his escape. No crea- 
ture, not even a human being, could have acted 
more wisely ; for the free-lance dogs, after yelp- 
ing for a while at the lower end of the pole, had 
long ago gone off in search of other game. 

A fox does not like to go into water; it be- 
draggles his long fur and beautiful brush. But 
one day in March, when the big creek running 
through our farm was in high flood, an old dog- 
fox, hearing the redoubtable Carlo baying some 
distance behind on his trail, plunged into the 
ice-cold stream, not fifty yards from where I sat 
on horseback, swam down the swift current for 
thirty rods or so, and then landed on the same- 
side he had left. 

By this shrewd move the knowing animal not: 
only threw the hound completely out, but was: 
able to regain his own lair; whereas, if he had 
crossed the creek, Carlo would have picked up 
his scent again in short order; while now, un- 
less aided by me, he had no means of knowing 
where it was to be found. Fortunately for the 
fox, I was just then too much occupied by an- 
other matter to bother about him, so he got 
away with no other damage than a thorough 
wetting. 

I could fill a whole number of this periodical 
with personally observed incidents in relation to 
the astonishing cuteness sometimes displayed by 
foxes, but a single one more must suffice for the 
present. 

I was, once upon a time, visiting some friends 
in Maine, among whose rocky hills and fast- 
nesses the red fox is found to be so exceptionally 
strong and swift that only the best hounds cam' 
run him down when the ground is clear of snow. 
My host had a dozen dogs, of a famous strain, 
any one of which, he declared, could tire out or 
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run to earth ‘‘the toughest old red that ever 
carried a brush.’? Then he proudly added : 
‘*When those hounds once get on the trail of a 
fox it’s all up with him, if he don’t hole. No 
matter what tricks he cuts up, he can’t throw 
them off the scent.” 

I told the gentleman that I had seen such 
things done occasionally, giving him one or two 
of the little anecdotes herein before written as 
eases in point. 

““Pshaw !”’ he replied, ‘‘ your Western foxes 
‘don’t amount to shucks. Most any kind of a 
‘cur down here couldn’t be fooled by such capers. 
No use trying anything of that sort on a thor- 
-oughbred.”’ 

Well, one nice cloudy day in early November, 
when the scent would ‘‘lay’’ beautifully, we 
arranged for a fox hunt. An active youth, a- 
son of my host, took the leashed hounds off to 
the distant hills, and, riding being entirely out 
of the question, the rest of us posted ourselves 
in various places, each one selecting a position 
that, in his opinion, would afford the best chance 
of seeing the fun. 

For my own stand, or sit, I chose the top of a 
big pine stump on the summit of a high knoll 
which commanded quite an extended view of 
the surrounding country. 

After a while we heard the music of the 
hounds, sometimes distinctly, at other times 
faintly, but, on the whole, coming nearer and 
nearer ; the design of both huntsman and dogs 
being to drive the fox out of the rugged hills. 

As this is not a hunting story, I will skip all 
the, to us, exciting details of the chase and come 
at once to the incident which not only upset the 
calculations of my friend, but completely non- 
plussed his much vaunted ‘‘ thoroughbreds.”’ 

I was standing up on my stump, interestedly 
watching the fox, who, with faltering gait and 
drooping brush, seemed about to be overtaken 
by the equally distressed hounds, when the 
hunted creature rounded a huge boulder, lying 
on the edge of an old millpond, and suddenly 
disappeared. Though I could hear no splash, 
nor see any disturbance of the surface, I thought, 
of course, that he had taken to the water, which 
covered an area of, perhaps, five acres. But 
when my host and I came up to the dogs, now 
howling with baffled rage on the brink, we could 
find no marks in the oozy mud to indicate that 
the apparently exhausted quarry had really en- 
tered the pond. Neither could we see the faint- 
est ripple on the water, nor detect the slightest 
quiver of any of the lily pads, well-nigh covering 
its surface. 
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The hounds, angrily yelping, raced down the 
shore to the long- abandoned sawmill, then 
turned and hunted all around the pond until 
they came to the other side of the ruinous struc- 
ture, but not a trace of scent could they find ; 
and their owner, much chagrined, finally called 
them off, as it was now dinner-time. 

Seeing .that all the male members of my 
friend’s family were seriously vexed at the fail- 
ure of our sport, or, rather, our failure to guess 
what had become of the fox, I preserved a dis- 
creet silence during the meal; but after it 
was finished, and soothing pipes were lighted, I 
said to my friend : ‘‘Come, Harry ; let us go and 
take a look at the old mill. These relics of de- 
funct lumbering are always interesting to me.” 

‘CAll right,’’? said he; ‘‘but I’d rather know 
where that fox is than to have a new pine forest 
to cut over.”’ 

Thad got a strangely wild idea into my head, 
but I said nothing more at the time, and we 
presently found’ ourselves in the dismantled 
mill. 

We hadn’t been there a half minute when the 
said ‘‘wild idea’’ changed to positive conyic- 
tion; yet I was generous enough to let my com- 
rade down easily. ‘‘See, Harry ; the old roof is 
beginning to leak,’’ I said, pointing to a wet 
spot on the floor. , 

‘“‘Leak ! Why, man alive, there’s not been a 
drop of rain for three days !’’ rejoined Harry, 
involuntarily glancing upward—just as I wished 
him to do. 

Then he excitedly shouted : ‘Good gracious, 
Will! Look! There’s our fox !” 

And there, sure enough, the cunning creature 
was, stretched flat on a low beam, motionless as 
a stick, but watching us with half-closed eyes, 
while his draggled coat and erstwhile splendid 
brush yet glistened with moisture. How he got 
there was a mystery. Only one explanation was 
possible: Hidden for a moment by the big boul- 
der before mentioned, he must have rolled qui- 
etly into the pond, swam at least twenty feet 
under water to the entrance of an old covered 
flume, gone down that, and so reached the mill. 

Now, instead of being ashamed of himself and 
his hounds, friend Harry rallied briskly, and tri-_ 
umphantly exclaimed : ‘‘ There! it takes an old 
Maine red to do a trick like that! What about 
your slimsy Western foxes now? Tl keep the 
hounds kenneled for twenty-four hours, and let 
this gallant fellow go free. It would be a burn- 
ing shame to take the life he’s so bravely fought 
for.’? By which resolve my friend proved him- 


self a true sportsman and gentleman. 


Epwix Emerson, Jr., has given us a very import- 
ant and useful work in his recently published 
“College Year Book and Athletic Record.” It is a 
volume of some 600 pages, and contains an alphabeti- 
cal catalogue and description of all American universi- 
ties, colleges and schools of learning qualified to confer 
collegiate degrees ; complete lists of degrees, fraterni- 
ties, college colors and cheers’ and publications ; statis- 
tics of education ; a summary of the records on track 
and field in all departments of athletics, and an excel- 
lent index of professors, instructors and college officers. 
Mr. Emerson has based his selection and rejection of 
material on the standards established by the Federal 
Bureau of Education at Washington, and the work is 
the result of correspondence with the presidents, secre- 
taries, or other responsible officers of all American 
schools of higher learning enumerated in the official 
reports of that Bureau. [Stone & Kimball, New York. 

* * * 

Ella Higginson, who has made something of a repu- 
tation as a poet of ability, has entered the ranks of the 
story-tellers. Her recent book, ‘‘The Flower that 
Grew in the Sand,” is a collection of short stories that 
will give her a good position in this new field. Some 
of the tales have already attracted attention as maga- 
zine stories, and one, ‘“‘The Takin’ in of Old Mis’ 
Lane,’’ deservedly captured the first prize of $500 in a 
recent competition. The stories are all good, although 
the real excellence of some makes one or two others 
appear weak in comparison. Most of them deal with 
humble Western life, which is depicted with a strong 
but sympathetic pen, and many are little gems of real- 
istic fiction. [The Calvert Company, Seattle, Wash. 

* * * 

A little volume of short stories appropriate for read- 
ing on a sea yoyage has just been published by the 
recently established Colonial Book Company of New 
York. It is called ‘‘ Ocean Sketches,’’ and the author 
is Frederick W. Wendt. The book hardly merits more 
than this brief announcement, stating, as it does, the 
title, author, publisher and character, for the sketches 
are neither very bad nor very good. They are of light 
weight, although, on the whole, interesting. There 
are seven sketches in all, and each has a fairly good 
plot, which is, however, not always original. There 
is a certain touch of cleverness about the style which 
makes the stories bright and readable. They will do 
excellently for the purpose for which they were appar- 
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ently written—reading on ship-board—for the scenes 
are laid on an ocean steamer, and the incidents are 
such as might occur onany trip. <A special edition suit- 
able for presentation having been brought out by the 


publishers, ‘‘Ocean Sketches’”’ will, no doubt, be a 
popular gift to friends going abroad this summer. 

- * at * 

Some pretty, sweet and graceful verses are given in 
“A Bank of Violets,’ by Fanny H. Runnells Poole 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, $1.00). The breath of 
the woods, the perfume of the flowers, the song of the 
birds permeate them, and they reveal a tender love of 
Nature in all her phases. The dainty little volume is 
divided into three parts: ‘‘Partly Fancy,’ ‘‘ Among 
Friends”? and ‘‘Faith.’’ Here is a short one on the 
Maréchal Niel rose: 


“Wouldst thou to some lone triumph marshal us— 
Some sphere of endless sun 
Above dim death—some Eden maryelous— 
Thou dauntless one ? 


“Wor Rose, succeeding him whose name thou hast, 
Thou couldst not brook defeat, 
In our heart’s Solferino win at last 
Victory complete !” 
* * 

“How Should We Breathe?” is the title of a pam- 
phlet issued by the Improved Movement Cure Insti- 
tute, New York. The author is G. H. Patchen, M.D., 
who sets forth his views as to the correct methods of 
breathing, and the benefits to be derived from follow- 
ine them, in an interesting and practical way. 

* * * 

Two of the Duchess’s recent novels, ‘‘ The Coming of 
Chloe’’ and ‘‘ Lovice,’’ have been given the digniay of 
cloth covers, and very pretty books they make. The 
many followers of this author will be glad to get these 
stories in a more permanent form than the usual paper 
covers. [The v. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
$1.25 each. 

Elizabeth Phipps Train’s excellent little story, ‘‘ A 
Marital Liability,” has been brouglit out in the dainty 
Lotus Library by the J. B. Lippincott Company, Phil- 
adel phia. 

“Zenobia, and Other Poems,’’ is the title of a little 
volume written by G. H. Thornton and published by 
the Griffith Publishing Company, San Francisco. 


“GOAT-SHOOTING IN THE 
MOUNTAINS.” 


THERE was atime when the goat that flourishes in 
the Rockies and in the Cascade Mountains of British 
Columbia was almost exclusively the prey of the In- 
dian, who pursued it over its native fastnesses with 
what primitive weapon he could command. But even 
tne flint-locks and gas-pipes of these hunters were 
deadly, and the race bade fair to become extinct. In 
those days the coat of the animal was valuable among 
the Indians for the blankets that were made from its 
long, shaggy hair, but as civilization pushed itself 
further and further westward sheep’s wool blankets 
superseded those of the older material, and, as the 
profits of hunting diminished the hunters disappeared, 
or became servants of the white man. In time a new 
generation of hunters arose—Eastern sportsmen armed 
with rifles. Fortunately, the chase is both arduous 
and dangerous, and can be attempted only by the 
mountaineer wo can creep along ledges that overlook 
precipices dropping sheer fr down until the vision is 
lost in the haze that overhangs the plain below the 
mountains. Sportsmen never venture on these moun- 
tains alone. A couple of guides—Indians or half-castes 
—are engaged, who are necessary also for finding and 
following up the trail of the quarry. The trail of the 
mountain goat is comparatively easy to follow. Apart 
from the actual track made by his hoofs his route is 
clearly marked by pieces of wool left clinging here and 
there on projecting pieces of rock. Once in sight the 
actual shooting requires no great skill, for the goat 
moves slowly, and if successfully stalked falls an easy 
prey. He seems to rely chiefly for safety on the shelter 
afforded by rocks. The whiteness of his coat is, of 
course, a great source of security, for the goat lives 
among the snow high up near the peaks of the moun- 
tains where the withering blast of the snow-laden wind 
has destroyed vegetation like a prairie fire, leaving 
only the hardy broad-leaved plants that the goat feeds 
on. The illustration on page 649 shows the end of the 
chase. Hunters speak differently of the habits of the 
goat. Some say—and this emanates chiefly from the 
older Indian hunters—that this denizen of the Western 
mountains of North America is one of the most cunning 
of the larger wild animals of the Northern Continent. 
Others, equally to be believed, on the contrary, assert 
that it is one of the stupidest and most easily shot 
when once the difficulties of climbing are overcome. 
This divergence, perhaps, may be explained. In the 
days of the Indian hunters, when we hear of presents 
of thousands of blankets by one chief to another, the 
slaughter of these animals must have been very great, 
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and constant danger doubtless tended to cultivate a 


faculty for eluding pursuit. But now that the species 
has been for many years almost left alone, the natural 
indolence has again asserted itself. Then, of course, 
must be taken into account the pardonable tendency 
of the unlucky sportsman to exaggerate the shyness of 
the game. How often do we'hear in the field men 
with small bags complain of the birds being wild when 
men with good bags are silent. 


“THE SILENCE OF THE EVENING.” 


Frederick Arthur Bridgman, painter of the picture 
reproduced on page 647, is a native of America, and 
hails from Alabama; but, while his pictures, indeed, 
very often grace the wails of our exhibitions here, his 
art-life is spent mostly in Paris and North Africa, his 
subjects being almost invariably chosen from the latter 
quarter. In the present instance the-scene is laid in Al- 
giers, in one of the upper verandas of some lordly Me- 
hammedan’s dwelling. Several of the fair denizens of the 
harem are reclining lazily on the luxurious couches, 
drinking in the cool night breezes, lulled into languid 
revery by the flood of moonlight and the broad, sweet 
silence, through which now and then there shivers the 
delicate tinkle of the mandolin, strummed by some 
“dusky fair one,”’ or perhaps some favorite slave. 

Mr. Bridgman ha: achieved much success, both ar- 
tistically and financially, and, as I have already stated, 
his pictures are well and favorably known in this 
country. He has a small, but interesting canyas at the 
present exhibition of the National Academy of Design, 
representing Cleopatra on the Terraces of Phils. 


“THE ELEPHANT BATTERY,” 


Readers of Rudyard Kipling’s Indian tales will proba- 
bly recognize old friends in the reproduction on page 
688 of R. Caton Woodville’s “‘ Elephant Battery.’ This 
cumbersome and unwieldly, but wonderfully intelli- 
gent beast, has for ages played an important part in 
warfare between its human masters, and in the East In- 
dian provinces*of England it is almost as indispensable 
a military feature now as it was among the ancients. 
In oleen times the elephant was trained to carry 
a sort of scimitar in his trunk, and to rush headlong 
into battle, dealing out death right and left, and crush- 
ing under foot many of the foe who escaped the living 
scythe. On other occasions, the elephant was covered 
with armor, and carried a small fort on his back, from 
which the enemy were shot down by its occupants. 
To-day, however, its function is to drag or push the 
artillery over rugged hills, and through swamps other- 
wise impassable by the heavy guns. 
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Kina Gerorce has been viewing the Greek question 

in the con-Crete, but the Powers in the abstract. 
* * * 

It seems to be historical irony that England, which 
started the crusades for the purpose of destroying Is- 
lamism, should, seven centuries later, be engaged in 
backing it against Christian Crete, and in the same 
latitude and longitude that measured the locale of the 
Oriental crusades. - ¢ 7 

A eynic has recently described a fashionable clergy- 
man-—such an one as the late George William Curtis 
typified in the Rev. Cream Cheese of his Potiphar pa- 
pers—to be ‘‘a man who shuts his eyes to the sins of 
his rich parishioners, but opens his eyes to their 
cheques.’’ The same cynic might have added that the 
fashionable clergyman was the one who took his text 
from the newspapers instead of from Holy Writ; or 
who sometimes sneered at or laughed away the old tra- 
ditions of theology. 

* * * 

Fiction is as great an intoxicant to the brain and as 
stimulating to emotions as champagne is to the body. 
Fiction is a tonic to the mind that is oppressed by 
physical work, or burdened by the inevitable cares of 
either business or pleasure. What the saloon or buffet 
is to him who craves relief from stimulants, fiction, the 
book-stalls or circulating libraries are to him or her who 
pants after temporary exhilaration. The love of fiction, 
like the craving for spirits, grows by what it feeds 
upon. Year by year, during this century, that love 
has increased in intensity, and to-day the procession of 
story writers seems to be endless. 

One great difference between ancient and modern 
literature lies in its treatment of heroines and heroes. 
In olden times few women figured. Homer did sing of 
Helen, but feebly in comparison with his praise of 
men; and Penelope was rather a pivot for mannish 
revolution. Horace apparently limited his heroineship 
to Lesbia and Virgil to Dido. The first line of the 
FEneid declares that the poet is to sing of arms and 
men. Even the old Hebrew writers paid short atten- 
tion to heroines, although Miriam, Naomi, Ruth, Es- 
ther and the Marys, few as they are compared with the 
number of Scriptural heroes, stand out in bold relief. 
But modern literature is rich with heroines. For in- 
stance, the Dombey novel might have been more 
fitly named ‘‘ Dombey and Daughter,” because the story 
deals more with Florence than Paul. Walter Scott gave 
most prominence to heroines. In Fotheringay, Becky 
Sharp and Ethel Newcombe Thackeray doubled inter- 
est with Pendennis, the Crawleys and the dear old 
colonel who entered into immortality with the Charter 
House answer on his dying lips, ‘‘ Adsum.’’ Indeed, if 


a canvass were to be made of all the novels of this cen- 
tury, it would be found that heroines outnumbered 
heroes in their pages. Place aua dames is a command 
in authorship nowadays, as well as in society. More- 
over, this is a summer devoted to a world-wide heroine 
—Victoria Regina et Imperatrix. 

* * * 

Voltaire was accustomed to employ the following 
very pretty figure of speech whenever he was recoy- 
ering from any illness: ‘‘ Madame Malady has taken a 
farewell of me, and left as my attendant her pale but 
gracious visaged handmaid, Dame Convalescence.’’ Al- 
though denying the existence of a God, he has thus 
shown a pleasant belief in attendant goddesws created 
by his exuberant fancy. 

* * * 

English and American law courts have effectually 
killed what one of the judges has felicitously termed 
“peripatetic divoree,’’ referring to the journeys which 
one of incompatible married couples takes to Dakota 
or Oklahoma for breaking of the wedlock tie on the 
quick lunch plan. Of late many men and women on 
both sides of the Atlantic have discovered themselves 
to be involuntary bigamists, because their presumed 
divorces leading to another marriage have proved to be 
either invalid or informal. The American day seems 
to be coming, when, by an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, Congress may enact for the whole Union 
an uniform system of marriage and divorce. 

* % * 

That genial wit, Chauncey Depew, recently, in a pa- 
per read by him before a chapter of Colonial Dames, 
lifted a biographical curtain that has hitherto con- 
cealed what few of us suspected, the romantic side of 
General Washington. Mr. Depew instanced poetic lines 
addressed (while Washington was yet under age) to a 
Miss Alexander. This was before his hopeless love for 
Bessie Fauntleroy, who as the wife of his rival is for- 
gotten, but who as the maiden heart-breaker of the 
matchless George Washington, and because of her re- 
fusal to marry him, lives in his biographies. Among the 
lines given to Miss Alexander—who, doubtless, realized 
her name somewhat by sighing for more lovers to con- 
quer—were these : 


“From your bright sparkling Eyes I was undone; 
Rays, you have, more transparent than the sun, 
Amidst its glory in the rising Day 
None can you equal in your bright array ; 

Ah, woe is me! I love, but must concea 

What long I’ve wished, but dared not to reveal, 
Although Love’s Paines severely do I feel. 

Even Xerxes was not freed from Cupid’s dart, 
And all the greatest heroes felt his smart.’’ 


Now may the Portfolio suggest that Mr. Depew ought 
to prepare a book to be entitled, ‘‘ The Boy Loves of 
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Great Men.’”’ At present he has at least given a show 
of dignity to what heartless cynics call ‘‘calf love,” 
and moreoyer—think of it !—in the case of the revered 
Washington. 

* * * 

Now and then American as well as English police 
courts find before them a Mrs. Caudle, just as if she 
had stepped out of Douglas Jerrold’s book of the 
Caudle Lectures. And at least one police justice has 
recently said there are wives now living, who if the 
usages of the medieval age were now in yogue in 
‘this country, would have been delighted to use the 
thumbscrew or the rack to their liege lords, And yet, 
concluded the police justice, our statutes of divorce eu- 
phonistically term the use of marital thumbscrews, or 
racking by the malevolent and torturing tongue, ‘‘in- 
compatibility of temper.’’ How polite are our stat- 
utes ! 

* * * 

How wisely Nature arranges her progression of fruits 
throughout the year, and in a menu of courses! The 
strawberry whets the palate for the raspberry, its fol- 
lower; the gooseberry alternates both with pleasant 
acidity and much as care attempers joy; the cherry 
gladdens both eyes and tonsils; next the tinted peach 
soothes the parched tongue; and then, in due order, 
and sometimes in pairs, the mealy apricot, the luscious 
plum, the melting pear, the cheering but not inebriat- 
ing melon ; next, grapes associated with Tantalus ; and 
finally, as the attractive rear of the procession, marches 
the all-satisfying pippin, which inspired Milton and led 
to the emulation framed by Trojan Paris. 

* * * 

An acquaintance of the Portfolio, who is himself 
given to what the old Edinburgh Review once called 
“felicitous verse,’’ being lately asked what he would do 
were he appointed by a Congress of Publishers as a 
Censor of MSS. dashed off this opinion : 

“ Averse to verse, I’d stick to prose, 

And ban both puns and rhymes ; 

Make readers love to while away 
Their time ’mid olden times. 

I'd muzzle many a strippling, 
And muzzle many a bore, 

Make Rudyards cease from Kipling, 
Bid Howells write no more.” 

* * * 

The Victorian Diamond Jubilee over England is a 
great feature of leafy June. And if other nations can- 
not from political reasons join in a jubilee for a queen, 
their citizens can, at least, celebrate for the woman 
who is queen. No other queen known to history has 
been so eminent in womanly qualities as Victoria 
Regina et Imperatrix. Queen Bess and Queen Mary 
the first lacked nearly every true feminine attribute. 
Mary the second was a general to her father King 
James. Queen Anne was commonplace as a woman, 
but fortunately polite enough to promote the literature 
of her reign. As wife, widow and mother and an ex- 
emplar for her sex, Queen Victoria may well be called 
the Diamond Queen. 

* * * 

Uncle Sam, who is the head of our Federal house- 
hold, is like Micawber, in that he continually seeks 
revenue and gives notes for his debts, while thanking 
Heaven that those are thereby paid. Mrs. Micawber 
and the little Micawbers knew nothing of the financial 
woes of their protector, and the large family of Uncle 
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Sam really know little of the troubles he has in pro- 

viding for his debts. Indeed, its members may be said 

in general to have small conception of what moneys he 
eceives, or of the vast extent of his expenditures. 

Let the reader for a moment suppose himself alone 
in the office of Uncle Sam’s Treasury Secretary at 
Washington, with full liberty to rummage through all 
the account books. Only a superficial examination of 
these would suffice, lke the semi-untold tale of the 
Ghost of Hamlet’s Father, to harrow up his soul and 
perhaps make his blood run cold. He would soon dis- 
cover that Micawberish Uncle Sam was living and 
housekeeping at the average annual rate of half a bil 
lion dollars. If the explorer’s curiosity and patience 
held out to the end during the search for details of ex- 
penditure, he would discover, from the Federal ledger, 
that 140 millions were spent in payments for the board 
and lodging of either the living soldiers or sailors who 
had fought Uncle Sam’s battles, or of their widows. 
Also that our Uncle had laid away about 50 millions 
yearly in the nature of life insurance, which he called 
his sinking fund ; had paid about 35 millions in inter- 
est for past loans ; had incurred 50 millions and about 
half that sum more for the respective support of his 
war and naval household departments ; had expended 
20 millions among his domestic servants as wages, clas- 
sified from his Congressmen and judges down to jani- 
tors—and forming a formidable list that reached into 
the numerical hundreds of thousands ; had also paid a 
million and a half to his servants who drudged for him 
in foreign countries; had devoted about half a mil- 
lion toward educating, at two of his own academies, 
some apprenticed cadets whom, in time, he hoped 
would become military or nayal heroes; had been 
obliged to provide about six millions for his District of 
Columbia mansions for their care and that of adja- 
cent grounds ; had spent 35 millions in carrying letters 
for members of his family residing all oyer his estate ; 
had paid out three millions in maintaining on the sea- 
coast of his domains lighthouses and life-saving appli- 
ances ; had expended three millions in improving the 
rivers and harbors used by members of his family ; 
seven millions to account of his Indian wards and 
others who cultivate farms; and that the Uncle was 
out of pocket over half a million in merely keeping his 
family and servants informed of the daily state of the 
weather. When the visitor to Uncle Sam’s Treasurer 
saw fit to examine journal and day-book, he would fur- 
ther stumble upon such curious items of expenditure 
as these: Inspecting cattle and meat, half a million; 
investigating the habits of insects, or adulterations, or 
forestry, or fibres, or cultivation of sorghum sugar, one 
hundred thousand ; maintaining his major-domo, called 
the President, in a lodge on the grounds, one hundred 
thousand ; supporting a library, six thousand ; purchas- 
ing artificial limbs, one hundred thousand ; the manu- 
facture of stamps for family letters and supplies, a mil- 
lion; and wrapping paper and twine, one hundred 
thousand. When the credit side of Uncle Sam’s book- 
keeping should be examined, he would be found to 
have ‘‘outrun the constable”’ in his income by a con- 
siderable sum, and to be under the necessity of invit- 
ing his servants and family members toward either re- 
trenchment in living expenses or to deyise new and 
larger sources of income. Nevertheless, upon the whole, 
our great Uncle—who in some sense is an ayuncu 
pan wbroker—is a success as a model housekeeper. 
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